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THE  crowd  which  gathered  round  the 
open  grave  in  the  Abbey  on  April  the 
second  was  not  nearly  so  large  as  that 
which  attended  the  funeral  of  Dr. 
Trench's  successor,  Arthur  Stanley,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1881.  Yet  the 
pathos  was  felt  probably  by  all  who 
were  present  011  both  occasions  to  be 
at  least  as  deep  and  strong.  Stanley 
had  been  dean  for  seventeen  years, 
and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  work, 
walking  feebly  from  the  Abbey  pulpit 
into  his  house,  and  lying  down  straight- 
way upon  the  bed  from  which  he  did 
not  rise  again.  Trench  was  dean  not 
half  so  long,  and  then  left  England 
for  twenty  years.  Except  by  his 
readers,  and  by  those  who  took  in- 
terest in  watching  the  affairs  of  the 
Irish  Church,  he  was  almost  forgotten. 
He  was  a  far  deeper  theologian  than 
Stanley,  and  a  more  exact  scholar  ;  but 
he  was  shy  and  retiring,  instead  of 
eager  for  the  fray  of  religious  contro- 
versy, and  he  was  forced  against  his 
will  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  a 
forlorn  hope.  And  yet,  when  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth 
century  comes  to  be  written,  his  monu- 
ment will  find  a  high  place  as  that  of 
a  brave,  noble,  deeply-revered  man. 
"We  felt  that  no  happier  choice  of  a 
hymn  could  have  been  made  than  that 
which  was  sung  at  the  end  of  the 
funeral  service — 

"  Now  the  labourer's  task  is  o'er  ; 

Now  the  battle  day  is  past." 
No.  319. — VOL.  nv. 


Instead  of  reviewing  the  history  of 
his  long  life,  I  purpose,  in  the  present 
short  tribute  to  his  memory,  to  set 
down  a  few  reminiscences  of  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  it.  I  came 
to  know  him  personally  about  two- 
aud-thirty  years  ago,  and  the  love  and 
honour  with  which  he  at  once  inspired 
me  have  caused  me  to  read  his  writings 
and  to  watch  his  doings  with  interest 
ever  since.  And  first  I  will  say  that 
he  was  the  best  teacher  I  ever  knew. 
He  was  Professor  of  Now  Testament 
Exegesis  in  King's  College,  London, 
and  no  one  who  heard  a  single  lecture 
of  his  will  ever  forget  it — the  sight  of 
his  large,  heavy  form  and  massive 
head,  or  the  tones  of  his  earnest, 
solemn  voice.  Those  who  only  heard 
him  as  a  preacher  will  hardly  form  a 
satisfactory  judgment.  A  sentence  or 
two  quietly  uttered,  then — as  the 
speaker  grew  eager  and  impressed 
with  the  mighty  importance  of  his 
theme— words  hurried  into  one  great 
indistinct  utterance,  the  sound  of 
which  could  be  heard  in  the  largest 
buildings,  but  the  words  themselves 
not  twenty  yards  from  him  ;  such  was 
Archbishop  Trench  as  a  preacher.  But 
at  the  lecturer's  desk  it  was  as  dif- 
ferent as  could  be.  First,  he  was  felt 
to  be  in  the  closest  sympathy  with  his 
pupils,  as  eager  to  teach  them  as  they 
were  to  be  taught.  He  used  carefully 
to  make  up  each  sentence  and  say  it 
to  himself  silently  with  his  lips — I 
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have  watched  him  often— before  utter- 
ing it.  Consequently  you  were  never 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  meant,  nor 
obliged  to  put  it  into  shape  ;  he  had 
done  that  for  you.  Nothing  remained 
for  you  but  to  take  his  idea  exactly 
as  he  presented  it  and  put  it  down  in 
the  note-book.  When  the  lecture  was 
over  you  felt  that  you  had  got  a  large 
addition  to  your  store  of  Biblical  know- 
ledge. A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is 
furnished  to  me  in  the  fact  that  I  find 
in  my  note-books,  almost  word  for 
word,  whole  passages  which  appear  in 
his  '  Studies  of  the  New  Testament,' 
published  after  he  had  retired  from 
the  college. 

And  the  material  itself?  In  the 
first  place,  Trench  was  deeply  read  in 
the  Fathers  ;  probably  he  knew  Augus- 
tine better  than  any  man  of  his  time. 
We  therefore  got  much  of  him,  and 
also  of  Chrysostom.  But  he  was  also 
thoroughly  imbued  with  German  theo- 
logy, a  taste  he  probably  got  from 
Julius  Hare.  Clark's  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library  has  now  made  such 
writers  as  Olshausen  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish readers.  Not  until  the  English 
translations  of  that  writer  and  of 
Bengel  were  published  was  it  seen 
how  Trench  had  drawn  from  those 
authors,  reconstructing  the  ideas  and 
throwing  all  sorts  of  side  lights  upon 
them  from  patristic  sources. 

There  were,  however,  two  men  who, 
beyond  all  others,  influenced  Trench's 
mind.  One  saw  signs  of  it  in  his 
manner  and  voice,  as  well  as  in  his 
writings.  They  were  Maurice  and 
Samuel  Wilberforce.  With  the  former 
he  was  intimate  in  his  undergraduate 
days  ;  he  was  ordained  as  curate  to  the 
latter.  The  two  mentors  were  indeed 
in  those  days  thoroughly  in  accord, 
though  they  differed  widely  enough  on 
some  points  afterwards.  Wilberforce's 
early  sermons  were  greatly  inspired 
by  Maurice's  '  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  and 
he  was  frequently  a  listener  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons 
in  Maurice's  last  days.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  influence  of  the 
latter  remained  strong  upon  Trench, 


who   became   his   colleague  at   King's 
College,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to 
join    him  when   he    founded    Queen's 
College  in  Harley  Street.     Presently 
came  the  divergence  between  the  two 
chiefs.      Maurice,  repelled  in  the  first 
instance  by  Dr.  Pusey's  tract  on  bap- 
tism, fell  back  from  the  High  Church 
movement,  while  Wilberforce,  led  on 
by  his  two  brothers  and  by  others,  ad- 
vanced to    the    post    of   chief   of   the 
party.      At  one  time   he   was  almost 
omnipotent  in  the  House  of   Bishops  ; 
even  those  who  differed  from  him,  like 
the  two  Sumners  and  Thirlwall,  yielded 
themselves  to  his  marvellous  influence. 
It  was  Tait  who,  entering  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  in  an  apparently 
hopeless  minority,  gradually  broke  the 
spell  and  became  far  more  powerful. 
Trench  had  become  AVilberforce's  ex- 
amining chaplain  when  the  latter  was 
made    Bishop    of    Oxford,  and   as  he 
naturally  remained    in    intimate  and 
affectionate  friendship  with  him,  the 
tie  with  Maurice  was  of  necessity  some- 
what loosened.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  how 
strongly  the  old  influence  revived.    To 
take  only   one  instance — in  Trench's 
'  Westminster        Abbey         Sermons/ 
preached  at  a  time  when  controversy 
was    running    high     concerning    the 
doctrine    of    the  Atonement,  the  ser- 
mon   on   the    Lamb    of    God    follows 
closely  the  line    taken    in   Maurice's 
'  Theological    Essays,'  in   setting  aside 
the   notion  of  the  penal   character   of 
Christ's  sufferings,  and  placing  all  the 
satisfaction  in    the    loving  obedience 
and  self-sacrifice. 

We  may  say  here  that  Trench's 
influence  reacted  on  Bishop  Wilber- 
force. The  Bishop,  in  his  most  High 
Church  days,  never  cast  away  his 
Lutheran  views  of  Justification  ;  the 
Protestantism  of  Trench  was  power- 
ful, because  founded  on  the  deepest 
conviction,  and  he  always  made  it  felt. 
As  a  preacher,  we  have  said,  he  was 
not  great.  He  was  defective  for  the 
reason  stated.  But  as  a  writer  of 
sermons  he  stands  probably  in  the 
front  rank.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of 
a  man's  published  works  when  one 
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knows  the  man  himself,  and  possibly 
the  sense  of  Dr.  Trench's  personal 
goodness,  which  is  never  absent  when 
reading  him,  may  prejudice  me.  But 
I  regard  his  two  volumes,  'Westmin- 
ster Abbey  Sermons  '  and  '  Sermons 
preached  in  Dublin,'  as  the  very  model 
of  what  such  compositions  ought  to  be, 
— refined  and  pure  in  diction,  but  not 
so  polished  as  to  take  all  the  force  out 
of  them,  full  of  thought  and  sugges- 
tion, arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
hearer  follows  without  difficulty,  and 
takes  in  the  points  as  they  are  unrolled 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  whole 
pervaded  by  an  earnestness  and  reality 
sure  to  impress.  Patristic,  no  doubt, 
with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  mediaeval 
fancy  such  as  sober  taste  might  lead 
us  to  avoid,  but  by  no  means  marked 
by  allegorical  and  far-fetched  interpre- 
tations. Trench  had  too  much  com- 
mon sense,  and  also  too  much  religious 
earnestness,  to  be  drawn  aside  after 
ornaments  of  tinsel. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  poet,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  under  the  editorship 
of  Maurice.  The  latter  in  184-0  under- 
took the  editorship  of  the  '  Educa- 
tional Magazine,'  and  some  of  the 
'  Poems  from  Eastern  Sources '  ap- 
pear in  the  first  number.  His  poetry 
is  extremely  pleasing,  and  will  pro- 
bably hold  its  place  in  our  anthology. 
To  begin  with,  is  it  not  a  merit  which 
in  these  days  should  place  a  poet  on 
a  high  pinnacle  that  he  is  actually 
intelligible  1  One  would  almost  imagine 
from  a  study  of  the  superior  criticism 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  was 
a  drawback  to  the  greatness  of  Milton 
and  Pope  and  (Jo \vper,  that  after  you 
have  read  them  you  actually  under- 
stand what  they  mean  Of  course  such 
a  quality  may  be  the  result  of  poverty 
of  ideas  ;  they  are  naked,  therefore 
you  see  them.  But  assuredly  unintel- 
ligibility  does  not  prove  the  converse, 
though  we  are  often  requested  to 
think  so.  Trench  was  always  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  Wordsworth,  but 
bis  verse  is  not  largely  inspired  by 
that  admiration.  For  he  was  more  of 
a  reader  than  the  Lake  poet ;  his 


omnivorous  and  unceasing  studies  fur- 
nished much  of  his  subject-matter ; 
and  though  his  appreciation  of  natural 
scenery  was  strong,  his  attachment 
to  human  life  and  activity  was 
stronger.  The  earnest  Biblical  student 
was  keenly  alive  to  current  events, 
as  his  poems  on  the  Indian  struggles 
and  the  Russian  war  bear  witness. 
It  is  well  known  that  early  in  life  he 
formed  a  scheme  with  Sterling,  Kem- 
ble  and  others,  to  go  to  Spain,  and 
fight  for  its  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  It 
was  as  wild  as  Wordsworth's  passion 
for  the  French  Revolution,  and  as 
generous  in  intention.  One  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  him  eager  on  behalf  of 
the  Poles,  and  fierce  against  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  In  fact  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  should 
be  emphatically  dwelt  iipon,  this  sym- 
pathy with  the  active,  busy  world, 
while  all  through  life  he  loved  his 
library  so  intensely. 

Three  elements  there  were  which 
made  him  a  true  poet,  fulness  of 
thought,  earnestness  of  sympathy, 
beauty  of  expression.  His  sonnets, 
which  are  many  in  number,  will  rank 
high,  but  there  is  an  exquisite  charm 
about  his  narrative  pieces,  such  as 
'  Honor  Neale,'  which  almost  de- 
serves a  place  beside  '  Enoch  Arden ' 
itself,  so  fine  is  it  in  diction,  so  full  of 
tenderness.  In  truth  the  two  authors 
are  not  unlike  each  other  in  that  they 
possess,  with  all  their  gentleness,  such 
strength.  One»of  the  biographies  of 
the  late  Archbishop  has  mentioned  his 
"  grimness  "  of  manner.  The  expres- 
sion was  not  untrue,  though  even  those 
who  only  saw  him  at  a  distance  were 
able  to  discern  a  loving  heart 
beneath.  But  it  was  a  terrible  thing 
to  see  him  angry.  I  can  remember 
two  unfortunate  men  at  different 
times  breaking  down  in  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  being  pulverised  by  him. 
I  believe  they  would  rather  have  been 
in  a  railway  accident  than  run  the  risk 
even  of  another  flash  of  his  eyes. 

Probably  he  was  always  of  a  sad 
temperament  constitutionally.  At  least 
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his  face  when  in  repose  indicated  as 
much,  and  so  do  his  poems,  taken  as  a 
whole.  But  he  had  a  keen  enough 
sense  of  fun.  He  was  a  great  novel 
reader,  and  there  are  a  good  many  of 
his  Ions  mots  on  record.  One,  which 
being  of  a  clerical  character  may 
be  quoted  here,  comes  from  Canon 
Cureton.  Mr.  Cureton,  then  rector  of 
St.  Margaret's,  was  to  preach  in  his 
regular  rotation  at  the  Abbey  on  a 
certain  saint's  day.  In  those  days 
the  boys  of  Westminster  School  used 
to  attend  service  on  holy  days,  after 
which  there  was  a  holiday.  Mr. 
Cureton  was  looking  over  his  sermon 
at  breakfast  time,  when  his  son 
accosted  him  with  much  anxiety  of 
manner,  "  Father,  is  yours  a  long 
sermon  to-day  1  "  "  No,  Jemmy,  not 
very."  "But  how  long1?  Please  tell 
me."  "Well,  about  twenty  minutes, 
I  should  say,  Jemmy.  Why  are  you 
so  anxious1?"  "Because,  father,  the 
boys  say  they  will  thrash  me  infernally 
if  you  are  more  than  half  an  hour  ! ' ' 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  Cureton 
met  the  Dean  and  told  him.  "  Dear, 
dear,"  responded  Trench,  with  his 
usual  sad,  far-off  look,  "  what  a  pity 
Wordsworth  has  no  sons  in  the 
school."  Old  worshippers  at  the 
Abbey  will  remember  how  merciless 
good  Canon  Wordsworth  was.  We 
never  got  off  under  an  hour,  some- 
times an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  years  which  he  spent  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  were  years  of  labour, 
of  anxiety,  but  not  of  unhappiness. 
He  knew  when  he  accepted  the  Irish 
Primacy  that  the  storm  was  impending. 
His  melancholy  and  shyness  might  have 
marked  him  off  as  one  of  the  most 
unfit  men  in  the  world  for  such  a  crisis, 
but  he  astonished  his  friends  by  his 
courage,  his  calmness  and  wisdom. 
He  did  his  best  to  parry  the  blow,  but 
when  it  fell  he  resolutely  set  to  work 
to  preserve  the  ancient  historic  tradi- 
tions of  his  church,  to  see  that  it 


remained  identical  in  doctrine  and 
discipline  with  the  church  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  of  Ussher,  of  Mant.  And  all 
agree  that  he  succeeded  ;  friends  arid 
foes  honoured  him  for  his  steadfast- 
ness and  moderation,  and  probably  the 
Irish  Church  owes  more  to  him  than 
to  any  man  of  his  time.  At  length 
his  health  failed.  Ho  felt  that  there 
was  no  more  work  left  for  him  to 
do  in  Ireland,  and  he  returned  to 
England,  to  the  scenes  connected  with 
so  many  happy  years,  having  realised 
what  he  so  often  expressed  in  his 
poetry,  that  sorrow  and  anxiety  are 
amongst  God's  greatest  purifiers.  So 
long  as  he  was  able,  he  loved  best  to 
be  in  the  Abbey  and  the  precincts,  to 
stroll  in  the  cloisters,  to  be  in  the 
choir  at  prayers.  And  ever  there  was 
upon  his  face  a  sweet  and  patient 
gentleness.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  was  talking  brightly  and  happily 
at  the  door  of  his  publishers.  "  What 
an  affectionate  face  the  old  archbishop 
has,"  I  said  to  the  head  of  the  firm 
afterwards.  "  All  the  years  that  we 
have  published  for  him,"  was  the 
answer,  "  he  has  always  been  the 
same,  and  we  have  had  nothing  but 
consideration  from  him." 

It  was  wise  and  thoughtful  of  Dean 
Bradley  to  choose  the  centre  of  the 
nave  for  his  grave.  Thirty  years  ago 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  utilise 
this  nave  for  religious  purposes.  Sight- 
seers strolled  about  in  it,  and  gaped 
admiringly  at  ugly  monuments,  and 
that  was  all.  It  was  Dean  Trench 
who  resolved  to  use  the  great  space  for 
worship,  and  in  the  end  of  1857  the 
experiment  was  tried.  The  vast  crowds 
that  flock  thither  show  that  the  experi- 
ment succeeded,  and  the  example  thus 
set  has  since  been  followed  in  most  of 
the  cathedrals  in  England.  Let  those 
crowds,  as  Sunday  after  Sunday  they 
tread  the  stone  that  covers  him,  be  his 
monument. 
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ENGLISH  prose  literature  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
hands  of  Dryden  and  Locke,  was  be- 
coming, as  that  of  France  had  become 
at  an  earlier  date,  a  matter  of  design 
and  skilled  practice,  highly  conscious 
of  itsolf  as  an  art,  and,  above  all, 
correct.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  singularly  informal  and 
unprofessional,  and  by  no  means  the 
literature  of  what  we  understand  by 
the  "man  of  letters."  Certain  great 
instances  there  had  been  of  literary 
structure,  or  architecture — '  The  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,'  '  The  Leviathan  ' 
— but  for  the  most  part  that  literature 
is  eminently  occasional,  closely  deter- 
mined by  the  eager  practical  aims  of 
contemporary  politics  and  theology,  or 
else  due  to  a  man's  own  native  in- 
stinct to  speak  because  he  cannot  help 
speaking.  Hardly  aware  of  the  habit, 
he  likes  talking  to  himself ;  and  when 
he  writes  (still  in  undress)  he  does  but 
take  the  "friendly  reader"  into  his 
confidence.  The  type  of  this  litera- 
ture, obviously,  is  not  Locke  or 
(ribbon,  but,  above  all  others,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne ;  as  Jean  Paul  is  a 
good  instance  of  it  in  German  litera- 
ture, always  in  its  developments  so 
much  later  than  the  English  ;  and  as 
the  best  instance  of  it  in  French 
literature,  in  the  century  preceding 
Browne,  is  Montaigne,  from  whom 
indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  all  those 
tentative  writers,  or  essayists,  derive. 
It  was  a  result,  perhaps,  of  the 
individualism  and  liberty  of  personal 
development,  which,  even  in  a  Roman 
Catholic,  were  effects  of  the  Refor- 
mation, that  there  was  so  much  in 
Montaigne  of  the  "subjective,"  as 
people  say,  of  the  singularities  of 
personal  character.  Browne,  too, 
bookish  as  he  really  is,  claims  to 
give  his  readers  a  matter,  "  not  picked 


from  the  leaves  of  any  author,  but 
bred  amongst  the  weeds  and  tares " 
of  his  own  brain.  The  faults  of  such 
literature  are  what  we  all  recognise 
in  it  :  unevenness,  alike  in  thought 
and  style ;  lack  of  design  ;  and  then, 
caprice — the  lack  of  authority ;  after 
the  full  play  of  which,  there  is  so 
much  to  refresh  one  in  the  reasonable 
transparency  of  Hooker,  representing 
thus  early  the  tradition  of  a  classical 
clearness  in  English  literature,  anti- 
cipated by  Latimer  and  More,  and  to 
be  fulfilled  afterwards  in  Butler  and 
Hume.  But  then,  in  recompense  for 
that  looseness  and  whim,  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  for  instance,  we  have  in  those 
"  (juaint  "  writers,  as  they  themselves 
understood  the  term, — coint,  adorned, 
but  adorned  with  all  the  curious  orna- 
ments of  their  own  predilection,  pro- 
vincial or  archaic,  certainly  unfamiliar, 
and  selected  without  reference  to  the 
taste  or  usages  of  other  people  the 
charm  of  an  absolute  sincerity,  with 
all  the  ingenuous  and  racy  effect  of 
what  is  circumstantial  and  peculiar 
in  their  growth. 

"The  whole  creation  is  a  mystery  and 
particularly  that  of  man.  At  the  blast  of 
His  mouth  were  the  rest  of  the  creatures 
made,  and  at  His  bare  word  they  .started  out 
of  nothing.  l>ut  in  the  frame  of  man  He 
played  the  sensible  operator,  and  seemed  not 
so  much  to  crcafi'  as  to  •ina.kr  him.  When  He 
had  separated  the  materials  of  other  creatures, 
there  consequently  resulted  a  form  and  soul  : 
hut  having  raised  the  walls  of  man,  He  was 
driven  to  a  second  and  harder  creation — of  a 
substance  like  Himself,  an  incorruptible  and 
immortal  soul." 

There  is  the  manner  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  exact  expression  of  his 
mind ! — minute  and  curious  in  its 
thinking,  but  with  an  effect,  on  the 
sudden,  of  a  real  sublimity  or  depth. 
His  style  is  certainly  an  unequal  one. 
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It  has  the  monumental  aim  which 
charmed,  and  perhaps  influenced,  John- 
son— a  dignity  that  can  be  attained 
only  in  such  mental  calm  as  follows 
long  and  learned  pondering  on  the 
high  subjects  Browne  loves  to  deal 
with.  It  has  its  garrulity,  its  various 
levels  of  painstaking,  its  mannerism, 
pleasant  of  its  kind  or  tolerable,  to- 
gether with  much  to  us  intolerable,  of 
which  he  was  capable  on  a  lazy  sum- 
mer afternoon  down  at  Norwich.  And 
all  is  so  oddly  mixed,  showing,  in  its 
entire  ignorance  of  self,  how  much  he, 
and  the  sort  of  literature  he  repre- 
sents, really  stood  in  need  of  technique, 
of  a  formed  taste  in  literature,  of  a 
literary  architecture. 

And  yet   perhaps  we   could  hardly 
wish  the  result   different  in  him,  any 
more  than  in  the  books  of  Burton  and 
Fuller,  or  some   other  similar  writers 
of  that  age — mental  abodes  we  might 
liken,  after  their  own  manner,  to  the 
little  old  private  houses  of  some  his- 
toric   town    grouped   about   its  grand 
public   structures,    which,    when  they 
have  survived  at  all,  posterity  is  loth 
to  part  with.     For,  in  their  absolute 
sincerity,    not   only   do   these  authors 
clearly  exhibit  themselves  ("the  unique 
peculiarity  of  the  writer's  mind  "  being, 
as  Johnson  says  of  Browne,  "  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  form  and  matter  of  his 
work"),  but   even    more    than    mere 
professionally  instructed  writers  they 
belong  to,  and  reflect,  the  age  they 
lived  in.    In  essentials,  of  course,  even 
Browne   is    by  no    means    so  unique 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  so  sin- 
gular, as  he  looks.     And  then,  as  the 
very  condition  of  their  work,  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  personal  restraint 
in    dealing   with    the    public,   whose 
humours  they  come  at  last  in  a  great 
measure  to  reproduce.     To  speak  more 
properly,   they    have    no    sense  of  a 
"  public  "  to  deal  with  at    all — only 
a  full    confidence    in    the    "  friendly 
reader,"   as    they   love   to  call     him. 
Hence  their  amazing  pleasantry,  their 
indulgence  in  their  own  conceits  ;  but 
hence  also  those  unpremeditated  wild- 
flowers  of  speech  we  should  never  have 


the  good    luck   to   find   in    any  more 
formal  kind  of  literature. 

It  is,  in  truth,  to  the  literary  pur- 
pose   of  the    humourist,    in    the     old- 
fashioned  sense  of  the  term,  that  this 
method    of    writing    natxirally    allies 
itself — of  the  humourist  to  whom  all 
the  world  is  but  a  spectacle  in  which 
nothing  is  really  alien   from   himself, 
who  has  hardly  a  sense  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  great   and  little  among 
things  that  are  at  all,  and  whose  half- 
pitying,  half-amused  sympathy  is  called 
out  especially  by  the-  seemingly  small 
interests  and  traits  of  character  in  the 
things  or  the  people  around  him.    Cer- 
tainly,  in    an    age    stirred    by  great 
causes,   like    the   age    of    Browne   in 
England,  of  Montaigne  in  France,  that 
is  not  a  ty]  e  to  which  one  would  wish 
to  reduce  all  men  of  letters.       Still,  in 
an  age  apt  also   to   become   severe,  or 
even  cruel  (its  eager  interest  in  those 
great  causes  turning  sour  on  occasion) 
the   character  of   the   humourist  may 
well  find   its  proper  influence  in  that 
serene  power,  and  the   leisure   it   has 
for  conceiving  second  thoughts,  on  the 
tendencies,   conscious  or   unconscious, 
of  the   tierce  wills  around   it.      Some- 
thing of  such  a  humourist  was  Browne 
— not   callous  to  men   and    their  for- 
tunes ;  certainly  not  without  opinions 
of  his  own  about  them  ;  and  yet.  un- 
disturbed   by   the    civil    war,    by   the 
fall,  and  then  the  restoration,  of  the 
monarchy,   through    that     long   quiet 
life  (ending  at  last  on  the  day  himself 
had  predicted,  as  if  at;  the  moment  he 
had  willed)  in  which  "  all  existence," 
as  he  says,    "  had  been   but  food  for 
contemplation." 

Johnson,  in  beginning  his  '  Life  of 
Browne,'  remarks  that  Browne  "  seems 
to  have  had  the  fortune,  common 
among  men  of  letters,  of  raising  little 
curiosity  after  their  private  life." 
Whether  or  not,  with  the  example  of 
Johnson  himself  before  us,  we  can 
think  just  that,  it  is  certain  that 
Browne's  works  are  of  a  kind  to 
directly  stimulate  curiosity  about  him- 
self— about  himself,  as  being  mani- 
festly so  large  a  part  of  those  works  ; 
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and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  a 
great  deal  about  his  life,  uneventful 
as  in  truth  it  was.  To  himself,  in- 
deed, his  life  at  Norwich,  as  he  lets 
us  know,  seemed  wonderful  enough. 
"  Of  these  wonders,"  says  Johnson, 
"  the  view  that  can  now  he  taken  of 
his  life  offers  no  appearance."  But 
"  we  carry  with  us,"  as  Browne  writes, 
"the  wonders  we  Seek  without  us," 
and  we  may  note,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  circumstance  which  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lyttleton,  tell  us  of  his  child- 
hood:-—"His  father  used  to  open  his 
breast  when  he  was  asleep,  and  kiss 
it  in  prayers  over  him,  as  'tis  said  of 
Origen's  father,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  take  possession  there."  It  was 
perhaps  because  the  son  inherited  an 
aptitude  for  a  like  profound  stirring  of 
sentiment  in  the  taking  of  his  life,  that 
uneventful  as  it  was,  commonplace  as  it 
seemed  to  Johnson,  to  Browne  himself 
it  was  so  full  of  wonders,  and  so 
stimulates  the  curiosity  of  his  more 
careful  reader  of  to-day.  "  What 
influence,"  .says  Johnson  again,  "learn- 
ing has  had  on  its  possessors  may  he 
doubtful."  Well !  the  influence  of  his 
great  learning,  of  his  constant  re- 
search, on  Browne,  was  its  imaginative 
influence,  that  it  completed  his  out  tit 
as  a  poetic  visionary,  stirring  all  the 
strange  "  conceit "  of  his  nature  to 
its  depths. 

He  himself  dwells,  in  connect  ion 
with  the  first  publication  (extorted 
by  circumstances)  of  the  '  lieligio 
Medici,'  on  the  natural  "  inactivity 
of  his  disposition ; "  and  he  does,  as 
I  have  said,  pass  very  quietly  through 
an  exciting  time.  Born  in  the  year 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  he  was  not, 
in  truth,  one  of  those  clear  and  clari- 
fying souls  which,  in  an  age  alike  of 
practical  and  mental  confusion,  can 
lay  down  as  by  anticipation  the  bases 
of  reconstruction,  like  Bacon  or 
Hooker.  His  mind  has  much  of  the 
perplexity  which  was  part  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  time.  Not  that  he 
is  without  his  own  definite  opinions 
on  events.  For  him,  Cromwell  is  a 
usurper,  the  death  of  Charles  an 


abominable  murder.     In  spite  of  what 
is,     perhaps,     an     affectation     of     the 
sceptical    mood,   he    is    a    Churchman 
too ;   one  of   those   who  entered  fully 
into  the  Anglican  position,  so  full  of 
sympathy  with  those  ceremonies  and 
observances    which     "  misguided    zeal 
terms  superstition,"    that   there   were 
some   Roman  Catholics  who    thought 
that  nothing   but  custom  and   educa- 
tion kept  him  from  their  communion. 
At  the  Restoration  he  rejoices  to  see 
the    return    of    the    comely    Anglican 
order  in  old  episcopal  Norwich,  with 
its    ancient   churches ;    the   antiquity, 
in  particular,  of    the   English   Church 
being,   characteristically,    one    of    the 
things  he  most  valued  in  it,  vindicat- 
ing it,   when   occasion    came,   against 
the    "unjust   scandal"    of   those   who 
made  that  Church  a  creation  of  Henry 
the    Eighth.      As    to    Homanists — he 
makes     no     scruple     to    "  enter    their 
churches  in  defect  of  ours."      Ik- can- 
not laugh  at,  but  rather  pities,   ••  the 
fruitless    journeys    of     pilgrims — -  f or 
there  is  something  in  it  of  devotion." 
He  could  never  "hoar  the  Ace  Mary  f 
bell  without  an  oraison."    At  a  solemn 
procession  he  has  "  wept  abundantly." 
How  English,  in  truth,  all  this  really 
is !       It    reminds    one    how    some    of 
the  most  popular  of   English  writers, 
in   many   a   half-consrious   expression, 
have  witnessed   to  a  susceptibility  in 
the  English  mind  itself,  in  spite  of  the 
lieformation,  to  what  is  affecting  in 
religious  ceremony.      Only,  in  religion 
as  in  politics,  Browne  had  no  turn  for 
disputes  ;  was  suspicious  of  them,  in- 
deed ;   knowing,  as  he   says  with  true 
acumen,  that  "a   man   may  be  in  as 
just  possession  of  truth  as  of  a  city, 
and  yet  be  forced  to  surrender,"  even 
in  controversies   not  necessarily  mal- 
adroit— an   image  in    which    we  may 
trace  a  little  contemporary  colouring. 
The  '  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  Errors  ' 
was    published    in    the  year   1646 ;  a 
year   which  found  him  very  hard   on 
"the  vulgar."     His   suspicion  in  the 
abstract    of    what    Bacon    calls   Idoki 
Fori,   the  Idols  of  the   Market-place 
takes    a    special    emphasis    from    the 
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course  of  events  about  him ;  "  being 
erroneous  in  their  single  numbers, 
once  huddled  together  they  will  be 
error  itself."  And  yet,  congruously 
with  a  dreamy  sweetness  of  character 
we  may  find  expressed  in  his  very 
features,  he  seems  not  greatly  con- 
cerned at  the  temporary  suppression 
of  the  institutions  he  values  so  much. 
He  seems  to  possess  some  inward 
Platonic  reality  of  them — church  or 
monarchy — to  hold  by  in  idea,  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  Round-head  or 
unworthy  Cavalier.  In  the  power  of 
what  is  inward  and  inviolable  in  his 
religion,  he  can  still  take  note  ; — "  In 
my  solitary  and  retired  imagination. 
(iieque  enim  cum  portions  aut  me  lectulus 
accepit,  desum  miki,)  I  remember  I  am 
not  alone,  and  therefore  forget  not  to 
contemplate  Him  and  His  attributes 
who  is  ever  with  me." 

His  father,  a  merchant  of  London, 
with  some  claims  to  ancient  descent, 
left  him  early  in  possession  of  ample 
means.  Educated  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  he  visited  Ireland,  France  and 
Italy;  and  in  the  year  1633,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  became  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  Leyden.  Three  years 
later  he  established  himself  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Norwich  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  having  married  a  lady, 
described  as  beautiful  and  attractive, 
and  affectionate  also,  as  we  may  judge 
from  her  letters,  and  postscripts  to 
tho'se  of  her  husband,  in  an  orthography 
of  a  homeliness  amazing  even  for  that 
age.  Dorothy  Browne  bore  him  ten 
children,  six  of  whom  he  survived. 

Their  house  at  Norwich,  even  then 
an  old  one  it  would  seem,  must  have 
grown,  through  long  years  of  acquisi- 
tion, into  an  odd  cabinet  of  antiquities 
— antiquities  properly  so  called;  his 
old  Roman,  or  Romanised,  British 
urns,  from  Walsingham  or  Brampton, 
for^instance  ;  and  those  natural  objects 
which  he  studied  somewhat  in  the 
temper  of  a  curiosity-hunter  or  anti- 
quary. In  one  of  the  old  church- 
yards of  Norwich  he  makes  the  first 
discovery  of  adipocere,  of  which  grim 
substance  "  a  portion  still  remains  with 


him."  For  his  multifarious  experi- 
ments he  must  have  had  his  laboratory. 
The  old  window-stanchions  had  become 
magnetic,  proving,  as  he  thinks,  that 
iron  "  acquires  verticity  "  from  long 
lying  in  one  position.  Once  we  find 
him  re-tiling  the  place.  It  was  then, 
perhaps,  that  he  made  the  observation 
that  bricks  and  tiles  also  acquire 
"magnetic  alliciency  " — one's  whole 
house,  one  might  fancy ;  as  indeed,  he 
holds  the  earth  itself  to  be  a  vast 
lode-stone. 

The  very  faults  of  his  literary  work, 
its  desultoriness,  the  time  it  costs  his 
readers,  that  slow  Latinity  which  John- 
son imitated  from  him,  those  lengthy 
leisurely  terminations  which  busy  pos- 
terity will  abbreviate,  all  breathe  of 
the  long  quiet  of  the  place.  Yet  he 
is  by  110  means  indolent.  Besides  wide 
book-learning,  experimental  research 
at  home,  and  indefatigable  observa- 
tion in  the  open  air,  he  prosecutes  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  physician  ;  con- 
trasting himself  indeed  with  other 
students.  "  whose  quiet  and  unmolested 
doors  afford  no  such  distractions."  To 
most  men  of  mind  sensitive  as  his,  his 
chosen  studies  would  have  seemed  full 
of  melancholy,  turning  always,  as  they 
did,  upon  death  and  decay.  It  is 
well,  perhaps,  that  life  should  be  some- 
thing of  a  "  meditation  upon  death  "  : 
to  many,  certainly,  Browne's  would 
have  seemed  too  like  a  life-long  follow- 
ing of  one's  own  funeral.  A  true 
museum  is  seldom  a  cheerful  place — 
oftenest  induces  the  feeling  that 
nothing  could  ever  have  been  young ; 
and  to  Browne  the  whole  world  is  a 
museum  ;  all  the  grace  and  beauty  it 
has  being  of  a  somewhat  mortified 
kind.  Only,  for  him,  (poetic  dream, 
or  philosophic  apprehension,  it  was 
this  which  never  failed  to  evoke  his 
wonderful  genius  for  exquisitely  im- 
passioned speech,)  over  all  those  ugly 
anatomical  preparations,  as  though 
over  miraculous  saintly  relics,  there 
was  the  perpetual  flicker  of  a  surviving 
spiritual  ardency,  one  day  to  re-assert 
itself — stranger  far  than  any  fancied 
odylic  gravelights ! 
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When  Browne  settled  at  Norwich, 
being  then  about  thirty-six  years  old, 
he  had  already  completed  the  '  Religio 
Medici '  ;  a  desultory  collection  of 
observations  designed  for  himself  only 
and  a  few  friends,  at  all  events  with  no 
purpose  of  immediate  publication.  It 
had  been  lying  by  him  for  seven  years, 
circulating  privately  in  his  own  extra- 
ordinarily perplexed  manuscript,  or  in 
manuscript  copies,  when,  in  16t2,  an 
incorrect  printed  version  from  one  of 
those  copies,  "  much  corrupted  by 
transcription  at  various  hands,"  ap- 
peared anonymously.  Browne,  decided 
royalist  as  he  was,  in  spite  of  seeming 
indifference,  connects  this  circumstance 
with  the  unscrupulous  use  of  the  press 
for  political  purposes,  and  especially 
against  the  king  at  that  time.  Just 
here  a  romantic  figure  comes  on  the 
scene.  Son  of  the  unfortunate  young 
Everard  Digby  who  perished  on  the 
scaffold  for  some  half-hearted  partici  • 
pation  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  Ken  elm 
Digby,  brought  up  in  the  reformed 
religion,  had  returned  in  manhood  to 
the  religion  of  his  father.  In  his  in- 
tellectual composition  he  had,  in  com- 
mon with  Browne,  a  scientific  interest, 
oddly  tinged  with  both  poetry  and 
scepticism  ;  he  had  also  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  religious  reaction,  and  a 
more  than  sentimental  love  for  a 
seemingly  vanishing  age  of  faith, 
which  he,  for  one,  would  not  think  of 
as  vanishing.  A  copy  of  that  sur- 
reptitious edition  of  the  '  lleligio 
Medici '  found  him  a  prisoner  on 
suspicion  of  a  too  active  royalism, 
and  with  much  time  on  his  hands. 
The  Roman  Catholic,  although,  secure 
in  his  definite  orthodoxy,  he  finds 
himself  indifferent  on  many  points, 
(on  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  for 
instance,)  on  which  Browne's  more 
timid,  personally-grounded  faith  might 
indulge  no  scepticism,  forced  himself, 
nevertheless,  to  detect  a  vein  of 
rationalism  in  a  book  which  on  the 
whole  much  attracted  him,  and  hastily 
put  forth  his  "  animadversions  "  upon 
it.  Browne,  with  all  his  distaste  for 
controversy,  thus  found  himself  com- 


mitted to  a  dispute,  and  his  reply 
came  with  the  correct  edition  of  the 
'  Keligio  Medici '  published  at  last 
with  his  name.  There  have  been  many 
efforts  to  formulate  the  religion  of  a 
layman,  which  might  be  rightly  under- 
stood, perhaps,  as  something  more  than 
what  is  called  natural,  yet  less  than 
ecclesiastical,  or  "  professional  "  reli- 
gion. Though  its  habitual  mode  of 
conceiving  experience  is  on  a  different 
plan,  yet  it  would  recognise  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  that  experience,  generally  and  by 
implication ;  only,  with  a  marked 
reserve  as  to  religious  particulars,  both 
of  thought  and  language,  out  of  a  real 
reverence  or  awe,  as  proper  only  for  a 
special  place.  Such  is  the  lay  religion, 
as  we  may  find  it  in  Addison,  in  Gray, 
in  Thackeray ;  and  there  is  something 
of  a  concession — a  concession  on  second 
thoughts — about  it.  Browne's  '  Religio 
Medici '  is  designed  as  the  expression 
of  a  mind  more  difficult  of  belief  than 
that  of  the  mere  "layman";  it  is 
meant  for  the  religion  of  the  man  of 
science.  Actually,  it  is  something 
less  to  the  point,  in  any  balancing  of 
the  religious  against  the  worldly  view 
of  tilings,  than  the  proper  religion  of  a 
layman.  For  Browne,  in  spite  of  his 
profession  of  boisterous  doubt,  has  no 
real  difficulties,  and  his  religion  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  the  character  of  a 
concession.  He  holds  that  there  has 
never  existed  an  atheist.  Not  that  he 
is  credulous;  but  that  his  religion  is 
but  the  correlative  of  himself,  his 
peculiar  character  and  education,  a 
religion  of  manifold  association.  For 
him  the  wonders  of  religion,  its  super- 
natural events  or  agencies,  are  almost 
natural  facts  or  processes.  "  Even  in 
this  material  fabric,  the  spirits  walk 
as  freely  exempt  from  the  affection  of 
time,  place  and  motion,  as  beyond  the 
extremest  circumference."  Had  not 
Divine  interference  designed  to  raise 
the  dead,  nature  herself  is  in  act  to  do 
it, — to  lead  out  the  "  incinerated  "  soul 
from  the  retreats  of  her  dark  labora- 
tory. Certainly  Browne  has  not,  like 
Pascal,  made  the  "  great  resolution," 
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by  the  apprehension   that   it  is  just  in 
the  contrast    of    the    moral  world  to 
the  world    with    which    science  deals 
that  religion  finds  its  proper  basis.     It 
is  from  the  homelessness  of  the  world 
which  science  analyses  so  victoriously, 
its    dark    unspirituality  wherein    the 
soul  he   is   conscious   of  seems  such  a 
stranger,  that  Pascal  "turns  again  to 
his  rest,"  in  the  conception  of  a  world 
of    wholly    reasonable    agencies.     For 
Browne,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  is 
full,   design    everywhere    obvious,   its 
conclusion  easy  to  draw,  all  small  and 
great  things  marked   clearly  with  the 
signature  of    the    "Word."     The  ad- 
hesion, the  difficult  adhesion,   of  men 
such  as  Pascal  is   an  immense  contri- 
bution to  controversy  ;  the  concession, 
again,  of  a  man  like  Addison  of  great 
significance  there.  But  in  the  adhesion 
of  Browne,   in    spite    of    his   crusade 
against  "vulgar  errors,"  there   is   no 
real  significance.  The  '  Keligio  Medici ' 
is  a  contribution,  not  to  faith  but,  to 
piety ;  a    refinement    and    correction, 
such  as  piety  often  stands  in  need  of  ; 
a  help,  not  so  much  to  religious  belief 
in  a  world  of  doubt,  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of    the    religious    mood  amid 
the  interests  of  a  secular  calling. 

From     about     this    time    Browne's 
letters  afford  a  pretty  clear  view  of 
his  life  as  it  went  on  in  the  house  at 
Norwich.     Many  of  these  letters  re- 
present him  in  corespondence  with  the 
singular  men  who  shared  his  own  half 
poetic,  half  scientific  turn  of  mind,  with 
that  impressibility  towards  what  one 
might  call  the  thaumaturgic  elements 
in  nature  which  has  often  made  men 
dupes,   and    which     is     certainly     an 
element    in    the    somewhat  atrabiliar 
mental    complexion    of    that    age    in 
England.      He    corresponds    seriously 
with  William  Lily,  the  astrologer  ;  is 
acquainted    with    Dr.   Dee,  who   had 
some    connection    with    Norwich,  and 
has   "  often   heard  him  affirm,   some- 
times with   oaths,   that   he  had  seen 
transmutation   of   pewter    dishes    and 
flagons  into  silver  (at  least),  which  the 
goldsmiths  at  Prague  bought  of  him." 
Browne  is  certainly  an  honest  inves- 


tigator ;  but  it  is  still  with  a  faint 
hope  of  something  like  that  upon 
fitting  occasion,  and  on  the  alert  al- 
ways for  surprises  in  nature  (as  if 
nature  had  a  rhetoric,  at  times,  to 
deliver  to  us,  like  those  sudden  and 
surprising  flowers  of  his  own  poetic 
style),  that  he  listens  to  her  every- 
day talk  so  attentively.  Of  strange 
animals,  strange  cures,  and  the  like, 
his  correspondence  is  full.  The  very 
errors  lie  combats  are,  of  course,  the 
curiosities  of  error, — those  fascinating, 
irresistible,  popular  errors,  which  vari- 
ous kinds  of  people  have  insisted  on 
gliding  into  because  they  like  them. 
Even  his  heresies  were  old  ones, — the 
very  fossils  of  capricious  opinion. 

It  is  as  nn  industrious  local  natu- 
ralist that  Browne  comes  before  us 
first,  full  of  the  fantastic  minute  life 
in  the  fens  and  "  Broads  "  around 
Norwich,  its  various  marsh  and  sea 
birds.  He  is  something  cf  a  vivi- 
sectionist  also,  which  may  not  surprise 
us  in  an  age  which,  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth,  was  ready  to  cut  off 
men's  ears.  He  finds  one  day  "  a 
Scarabcbus  capricornus  odoratt/s,"  which 
he  takes  "to  be  mentioned  by  Mon- 
fetus,  folio  150.  He  saith,  '  Nucem 
moschatam  et  cinnamomwii  vere  sp/rat ' 
— to  me  it  smelt  like  roses,  santalum, 
and  ambergris."  "  JIusca  tuliparum 
moschata,"  again,  "  is  a  small  bee-like 
fly  of  an  excellent  fragrant  odour, 
which  I  have  often  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flowers  of  tulips."  Is 
this  within  the  experience  of  modern 
entomologists  ] 

The  '  Garden  of  Cyrus,'  though  it 
ends  indeed  with  a  passage  of  won- 
derful felicity,  certainly  emphasises 
(to  say  the  least)  the  defects  of 
Browne's  literary  good  qualities.  His 
chimeric  fancy  carries  him.  here  into 
a  kind  of  frivolousness,  as  if  he  felt 
almost  too  safe  with  his  public,  and 
were  himself  not  quite  serious,  or 
dealing  fairly  with  it ;  and  with  a 
writer  such  as  Browne  levity  must  of 
necessity  be  a  little  ponderous.  Still, 
like  one  of  those  stiff  gardens,  half- 
way between  the  mediaeval  garden 
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and  the  true  "  English "  garden  of 
Temple  or  Walpole,  actually  to  be 
seen  in  the  background  of  some  of 
the  conventional  portraits  of  that  day, 
the  fantasies  of  this  indescri liable 
exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
quincunx  form  part  of  the  complete 
portrait  of  Browne  himself  ;  and  it  is 
in  connection  with  it  that,  once  or 
twice,  the  quaintly  delightful  pen  of 
Evelyn  comes  into  the  correspondence, 
in  connection  with  the  "  hortulane 
pleasure."  "Norwich,"  he  writes  to 
Browne,  "  is  a  place,  I  understand, 
much  addicted  to  the  flowery  part." 
Professing  himself  a  believer  in  the 
operation  "  of  the  air  and  genius  of 
gardens  upon  human  spirits,  towards 
virtue  and  sanctity,"  he  is  all  for  na- 
tural gardens  as  against  "  those  which 
appear  like  gardens  of  paste-board  and 
march-pane,  and  smell  more  of  paint 
than  of  flowers  and  verdure."  Browne 
is  in  communication  also  with  Ashmole 
and  Dugdale,  the  famous  antiquaries  ; 
to  the  latter  of  whom,  who  had  written 
a  work  on  the  history  of  the  embank- 
ing of  fens,  he  communicates  the 
discovery  of  certain  coins,  on  a  piece 
of  ground,  "in  the  nature  of  an  island 
in  the  fens." 

Far  more  interesting  certainly  than 
those  curious  scientific  letters  is 
Browne's  "  domestic  correspondence." 
Dobsou,  Charles  the  First's  "English 
Tintoret,"  would  seem  to  have  painted 
a  life-sized  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
and  his  family,  after  the  manner  of 
those  big,  urbane,  family  groups,  then 
coming  into  fashion  with  the  Dutch 
Masters.  Of  such  a  portrait  nothing 
is  now  known.  But  in  these  old- 
fashioned,  affectionate  letters,  trans- 
mitted often,  in  those  troublous  times, 
with  so  much  difficulty,  we  have  what 
is  almost  as  graphic ;  a  numerous 
group,  in  which,  although  so  many  of 
Browne's  children  died  young,  he  was 
happy  ;  with  Dorothy  Browne,  occa- 
sionally adding  her  charming,  ill- 
spelt  postscripts  to  her  husband's 
letters ;  the  religious  daughter  who 
goes  to  daily  prayers  after  the  Restora- 
tion, which  brought  Browne  the  honour 


of  knighthood  ;  and,  above  all,  two 
Toms,  son  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas,  the  third  Tom  being  the  son 
of  Dr.  Edward  Browne,  now  become 
distingviished  as  a  physician  in  Lon- 
don (he  attended  John,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  in  his  last  illness  at  Wood- 
stock), and  sharing  his  father's  studies ; 
and  his  childish  existence,  as  he  lives 
awav  from  his  proper  home  in  London, 
in  the  old  house  at  Norwich,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  we  see  like  a  tiling  of 
to-day. 

At  first  the  two  brothers,  Kdward 
and  Thomas  (the  elder),  are  together 
in  everything.  Then  Edward  goes 
abroad  for  his  studies,  and  Thomas, 
quite  early,  into  the  navy,  where  he 
certainly  develops  into  a  wonderfully 
gallant  figure  ;  passing  away,  however, 
from  the  correspondence,  it  is  un- 
certain how,  before  lie  was  of  full  age. 
From  the  first  he  is  understood  to  be 
a  lad  of  parts.  "  If  you  practise  to 
write,  you  will  have  a  good  pen  and 
style  :  "  and  a  delightful,  boyish 
journal  of  his  remains  describing  a 
tour  the  two  brothers  made  in  Sep- 
tember, 1GG2,  among  the  Derbyshire 
hills.  "  I  received  your  two  la.st 
letters,"  he  writes  to  his  father  from 
aboard  the  '  Marie  Rose,'  "  and  give 
you  many  thanks  for  the  discourse 
you  sent  me  out  of  Vossius  :  De  motu 
mar  mm  et  ventorum.  It  seemed  very 
hard  to  me  at  first  ;  but  I  have  now 
beaten  it,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  book." 
His  father  is  pleased  to  think  that  lie 
is  "  like  to  proceed  not  only  a  good 
navigator,  but  a  good  scholar ":  and 
he  finds  the  much-exacting,  old-classi- 
cal prescription  for  the  brave  man 
fulfilled  in  him.  On  July  16th,  K>r>(5, 
the  young  man  writes — still  from  the 
'  Marie  Rose  '  : — 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  send  as  often  as  I  am  desirous  to  write,  you 
should  hear  more  often  from  me,  being  now  so 
near  the  grand  action,  from  which  I  would  by 
no  means  be  absent.  I  extremely  long  for 
that  thundering  day  :  wherein  I  hope  you 
shall  hear  we  have  behaved  ourselves  like 
men,  and  to  the  honour  of  our  country.  1 
thank  you  for  your  directions  for  my  ears 
against  the  noise  of  the  guns,  but  1  have 
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found  that  I  could  endure  it  ;  nor  is  it  so 
intolerable  as  most  conceive  ;  especially  when 
men  are  earnest,  and  intent  upon  their  busi- 
ness, unto  whom  muskets  sound  but  like  pop- 
guns. It  is  impossible  to  express  unto 
another  how  a  smart  sea-fight  elevates  the 
spirits  of  a  man,  and  makes  him  despise  all 
dangers.  In  and  after  all  sea-lights,  I  have 
been  very  thirsty,  ..." 

He  died,  as  I  said,  early  in  life.  We 
only  hear  of  him  later  in  connection 
with  a  trait  of  character  observed  in 
Tom  the  grandson,  whose  winning  ways, 
and  tricks  of  bodily  and  mental  growth, 
are  duly  recorded  in  these  letters  :  the 
reader  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  them  : — 

"  Little 'Tom  is  lively.  .  .  .  She  or  Frank 
is  fayne  sometimes  to  play  him  asleep  with  a 
iiddle.  When  we  send  away  our  letters  he 
scribbles  a  paper  and  will  have  it  sent  to  his 
sister,  and  saith  she  doth  not  know  how  many 
fine  things  there  are  in  Norwich.  .  .  .  Ho 
delights  his  grandfather  when  he  comes  home." 

"  Tom  gives  you  many  thanks  for  his 
clothes "  (from  London).  "He  has  appeared 
very  line  this  King's  day  with  them." 

"  Tom  presents  his  duty.  A  gentleman  at 
our  election  asked  Tom  who  lice  was  for  't  and 
he  answered,  'For  all  four.'  The  gentleman 
replied  that  he  answered  like  a  physician's 
son." 

"Tom  would  have  his  grandmother,  his 
aunt  Betty,  and  Frank,  valentines  :  but  hoe 
conditioned  with  them  that  they  should  give 
him  nothing  of  any  kind  that  hee  had  ever 
had  or  seen  before." 

"Tom  is  just  now  gone  to  see  two  bears 
which  are  to  be  shown."  "Torn,  his  duty. 
He  is  begging  books  and  reading  of  them.' 
"  The  players  are  at  the  lied  Lion  hard  by  ; 
and  Tom  goes  sometimes  to  see  a  play." 

And  then  one  day  he  stirs  old 
memories— 

"  The  fairings  were  welcome  to  Tom.  He 
finds  about  the  house  divers  things  that  were 
your  brother's"  (the  late  Edward's),  "and 
Betty  sometimes  tells  him  stories  about  him, 
so  that  lie  was  importunate  with  her  to  write 
his  life  in  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
read  it  unto  him,  and  will  have  still  some 
more  added." 

"Just  as  I  am  writing"  (learnedly  about  a 
comet,  Jan.  7th,  1680-1)  "Torn  conies  and 
tells  me  the  blazing  star  is  in  the  yard,  and 
calls  me  to  see  it.  It  was  but  dim,  and  the 
sky  not  clear.  ...  I  am  very  sensible  of  this 
sharp  weather. " 

He  seems  to  have  come  to  no  good 
end,  riding  forth  one  stormy  night. 
Requiescat  in  pace  ! 


Of  this  long,  leisurely  existence  the 
chief  events  were  Browne's  rare  lite- 
rary publications  ;  some  of  his  writings 
indeed  having  been  left  imprinted  till 
after  his  death  ;  while  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  issue  of  every  one  of 
them  there  is  something  accidental, 
as  if  the  world  might  have  missed  it 
altogether.  Even  the  '  Discourse  of 
Vulgar  Errors,'  the  longest  and  most 
elaborate  of  his  works,  is  entirely  dis- 
cursive arid  occasional,  coming  to  an 
end  with  no  natural  conclusion,  but 
only  because  the  writer  chose  to  leave 
off  just  there  ;  and  few  probably  have 
been  the  readers  of  the  book  as  a  con- 
secutive whole.  At  times  indeed  we 
•seem  to  have  in  it  observations  only, 
or  notes,  preliminary  to  some  more 
orderly  composition.  Dip  into  it  : 
read,  for  instance,  the  chapter  '  Of  the 
Ring-linger,'  or  the  chapters  '  Of  the 
Long  Life  of  the  Deer,'  and  on  the 
'  Pictures  of  Mermaids,  Unicorns,  and 
some  Others,'  and  the  part  will  cer- 
tainly seem  more  than  the  whole.  Try 
to  read  it  through,  and  you  will  soon 
feel  cloyed  ;  miss,  very  likely,  its  real 
worth  to  the  fancy — the  literary  fancy, 
which  finds  its  pleasure  in  inventive 
word  and  phrase  ;  and  become  dull  to 
the  really  vivid  beauties  of  a  book  so 
lengthy,  but  with  no  real  evolution. 
Though  there  are  words,  phrases,  con- 
structions innumerable,  which  remind 
one  how  much  the  work  initiated  in 
France  by  Madame  de  Rambouillet — 
work,  done  for  England,  we  may  think 
perhaps  imperfectly,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury by  Johnson  and  others — was 
really  needed  ;  yet  the  capacities  of 
Browne's  manner  of  writing,  coming 
as  it  did  so  directly  from  the  man,  are 
felt  even  in  his  treatment  of  matters 
of  science.  As  with  Buffon,  his  full, 
ardent,  sympathetic  vocabulary,  the 
poetry  of  his  language,  a  poetry  in- 
herent in  its  elementary  particles — the 
word,  the  epithet — helps  to  keep  his 
eye,  and  the  eye  of  the  reader,  on  the 
object  before  it,  and  conduces  directly 
to  the  purpose  of  the  naturalist,  the 
observer. 

But,  only   one  half  observation,  its 
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other  half  very  out-of-the-way  book- 
lore,  this  book  displays  Browne  still 
in  the  character  of  the  antiquary,  as 
that  age  understood  him.  He  is  a 
kind  of  Elias  Ashmole,  dealing  with 
natural  objects  ;  which  are  for  him, 
in  the  first  place,  and  apart  from  the 
remote  religious  hints  and  intimations 
they  carry  with  them,  curiosities.  He 
seems  to  have  no  true  sense  of  natural 
law,  as  Bacon  understood  it ;  nor  even 
of  that  immanent  reason  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  which  the  Platonic  tradition 
supposes.  "  Things  are  really  true," 
he  says,  "  as  they  correspond  unto 
God's  conception  ;  and  have  so  much 
verity  as  they  hold  of  conformity  unto 
that  intellect,  in  whose  idea  they  had 
their  first  determinations."  But, 
actually,  what  he  is  busy  in  the  record 
of,  are  matters  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  caprices;  as  if  things  after 
all  were  significant  of  their  higher 
verity  only  at  random,  in  a  sort  of 
surprises,  like  music  in  old  instruments 
suddenly  touched  into  sound  by  a 
wandering  finger,  among  the  lumber 
of  people's  houses.  Nature,  "  the  art 
of  God,"  as  he  says  (varying  a  little  a 
phrase  used  also  by  Hobbes,  in  a  work 
printed  later),  Nature,  he  seems  to 
protest,  is  only  a  little  less  magical,  its 
processes  only  a  little  less  in  the  way 
of  alchemy,  than  you  had  supposed  : 
or  rather  not  quite  after  the  manner 
you  so  lightly  thought.  We  feel  that, 
as  with  that  disturbed  age  in  England 
generally,  (and  it  is  here  that  he,  with 
it,  is  so  interesting,  curious,  old-world, 
and  unlike  ourselves,)  his  supposed 
experience  might  at  any  moment  be 
broken  in  upon  by  a  hundred  forms  of 
a  natural  magic,  only  not  quite  f-o 
marvellous  as  that  older  sort  of  magic, 
or  alchemy,  he  is  at  so  much  pains  to 
expose  ;  and  the  large  promises  of 
which,  its  large  words,  too,  he  still 
regretfully  enjoys. 

And  yet  the  '  Discourse  of  Vulgar 
Errors,'  seeming,  as  it  often  does,  to 
be  a  serious  refutation  of  fairy  tales, 
arguing,  for  instance,  against  the 
literal  truth  of  the  poetic  statement 
that  "  The  pigeon  hath  no  gall  "  ;  such 


questions  as  ','_ "  Whether  men  weigh 
heavier  dead  than  alive  ?  "  being  cha- 
racteristic questions,  is  designed  with 
much  ambition,  under  its  pedantic  Greek 
title  'Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,'  as  a  cri- 
ticism, a  cathartic,  an  instrument  for 
the  clarifying  of  the  intellect.  He 
begins  from  "  that  first  error  in  Para- 
dise," wondering  much  at  "  man's 
deceivability  in  his  perfection  "  "at 
such  gross  deceit."  He  enters  in  this 
connection,  with  a  kind  of  poetry  of 
scholasticism,  which  may  interest  the 
student  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  into  what 
we  may  call  the  intellectual  and  moral 
by-play  of  the  situation  of  the  first 
man  and  woman  in  Paradise,  with 
strange  queries  about  it.  Did  Adam, 
for  instance,  already  know  of  the  fall 
of  the  Angels?  Did  he  really  believe 
in  death  till  Abel  died?  It  is  from 
Julius  Scaliger  that  ho  takes  his 
motto,  to  the  effect  that  the  true 
knowledge  of  things  must  be  had 
from  things  themselves,  not  from 
books  ;  and  he  seems  as  seriously 
concerned  as  Bacon  to  dissipate  the 
crude  impressions  of  a  false  "  common 
sense,"  of  false  science,  and  a  fictitious 
authority.  Inverting,  oddly,  Plato's 
theory  that  all  learning  is  but  remi- 
niscence, he  reflects  with  a  sigh  how 
much  of  oblivion  must  needs  be  in- 
volved in  the  getting  of  any  true 
knowledge.  "  Men  that  adore  times 
past,  consider  not  that  those  times 
were  once  pi'esent  (that  is,  as  our  own 
are  at  this  present),  and  ourselves  unto 
those  to  come,  as  they  unto  us  at 
present."  That  surely,  coining  from 
one  both  by  temperament  and  habit 
so  great  an  antiquary,  has  the  touch 
of  something  like  an  influence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  time.  That  there 
was  any  actual  connection  between 
Browne's  work  and  Bacon's  is  but  a 
surmise.  Yet  we  almost  seem  to  be 
hearing  Bacon  when  Browne  dis- 
courses on  the  "  use  of  doubts,  and 
the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  drawing  up  a  calendar  of  doubts, 
falsehoods,  and  popular  errors  ;  "  and, 
as  from  Bacon,  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  men  really  have  been  very 
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much  the  prisoners  of  their  own  crude 
or  pedantic  terms,  notions,  associa- 
tions ;  that  they  have  been  very  indo- 
lent in  testing  very  simple  matters — 
with  a  wonderful  kind  of  "supinity" 
as  he  calls  it.  In  Browne's  chapter- 
on  the  '  Sources  of  Error,'  again,  we 
may  trace  much  resemblance  to  Bacon's 
striking  doctrine  of  the  Idola,  the 
"shams"  men  fall  down  and  worship. 
Taking  source  respectively,  from  the 
"  common  infirmity  of  human  nature," 
from  the  "  erroneous  disposition  of  the 
people,"  from  "confident  adherence  to 
authority,"  the  errors  which  Browne 
chooses  to  deal  with  may  lie  registered 
as  Bacon's  Idola  Tribus,  Fori  Theatri  : 
the  idols  of  our  common  human  na- 
ture ;  of  the  vulgar,  when  they  get 
together ;  and  of  the  learned,  when 
they  get  together. 

But  of  the  fourth  species  of  error 
noted  by  Bacon,  the  Idola  /Species, 
that  whole  tribe  of  illusions,  which 
are  "  bred  amongst  the  weeds  and 
tares  of  one's  own  brain,"  Browne 
tells  us  nothing  by  way  of  criticism  ; 
was  himself,  rather,  a  lively  example 
of  their  operation.  Throw  them  into 
concrete  or  personal  form,  suppose 
them  introduced  among  the  other 
forces  of  an  active  intellect,  and  you 
have  Sir  Thomas  Browne  himself. 
The  sceptical  inquirer  who  rises  from 
his  cathartic,  his  purging  of  error,  a 
believer  in  the  supernatural  character 
of  pagan  oracles,  and  a  cruel  judge  of 
supposed  witches,  must  still  need  as 
much  as  ever  that  elementary  con- 
ception of  the  right  method  and  the 
just  limitations  of  knowledge,  by  power 
of  which  he  should  not  just  strain  out 
a  single  error  here  or  there,  but  make 
a  final  precipitate  of  fallacy. 

And  yet  if  the  temperament  had 
been  deducted  from  Browne's  work — 
that  inherent  and  strongly  marked 
way  of  deciding  things,  which  has 
guided  with  so  surprising  effect  the 
musings  of  the  '  Letter  to  a  Friend,' 
and  the  '  Urn-burial ' — we  should  pro- 
bably have  remembered  him  little. 
Pity  !  some  may  think,  for  himself  at 
least,  that  he  had  not  lived  earlier,  and 


still  believed  in  the  mandrake,  for  in- 
stance ;  its  fondness  for  places  of 
execution,  and  its  human  cries  "  on 
eradication,  with  hazard  of  life  to 
them  that  pull  it  up."  "  In  philosophy," 
he  observes,  meaning  to  contrast  his 
free-thinking  in  that  department  with 
his  orthodoxy  in  religion,  "  where  truth 
seems  double-faced,  there  is  no  man 
more  paradoxical  than  myself  :  "  which 
is  true,  we  may  think,  in  a  further 
sense  than  he  meant,  and  that  it  was 
the  "paradoxical"  that  he  actually 
preferred.  Happy  at  all  events,  he 
still  remained — undisturbed  and  ha.ppy 

—  -in  a  hundred  native  prepossessions, 
some  certainly  valueless,  some  of  them 
perhaps    invaluable.     And   while    one 
feels  that  no  real  logic  of  fallacies  has 
been   achieved   by  him,  one  feels  still 
more    how    little   the   construction   of 
that  branch  of   logical  inquiry  really 
helps  men's  minds  ;  fallacy,  like  truth 
itself,  being  a  matter  so  dependent  on 
innate  gift  of  apprehension,  so  printer- 
logical     and     personal  ;    the     original 
perception  counting  for  almost  every- 
thing, the  mere  inference  for  so  little. 
Yes  !   "  A  man  may  be  in  as  just  pos- 
session of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and  yet 
be  forced  to   surrender,"  even  in  con- 
troversies not  necessarily  maladroit. 

The  re-ally  stirring  poetry  of  science 
is  not  in  vague  and  facile  divinations 
about  it,  but  in  its  larger  ascertained 
truths— the  order  of  infinite  space, 
the  slow  method  and  vast  results  of 
infinite  time.  For  Browne,  however, 
the  sense  of  poetry  which  so  over- 
masters his  scientific  procedure,  de- 
pends chiefly  on  its  vague  possibilities  ; 
the  empirical  philosophy,  even  after 
Bacon,  being  still  dominated  by  a 
temper,  resultant  from  the  general  un- 
settlement  of  men's  minds  at  the 
Reformation,  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  famous  question  of  Montaigne 

—  Que      sgais-je  ?       The     cold-blooded 
method  of  observation  and  experiment 
was  creeping  but  slowly  over  the  do- 
main of  science  ;  and  such  unreclaimed 
portions   of    it    as    the   phenomena   of 
magnetism   had   an    immense    fascina- 
tion for  men  like  Browne  and  Di^by. 
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Here,  in  those  parts  of  natural  philo- 
sophy "but   yet  in   discovery,"    "the 
America    and    untravelled    parts    of 
truth."  lay  for  them  the  true  prospect 
of  seience,   like  the  new  world   itself 
to  a   geographical  discoverer   such   as 
Raleigh.     And  welcome  as  one  of  the 
minute  hints  of  that  country  far  ahead 
of  them,  the  strange  bird,  or  floating 
fragment    of     unfamiliar    vegetation, 
which    met    those    early    navigators, 
there  was  a  certain   fantastic   experi- 
ment, in  which,  as  was  alleged,  Para- 
celsus  had   been  lucky.     For  Browne 
and  others  it  became  the  crucial  type 
of    the     kind     of    agency    in     nature 
which,  as   they  conceived,  it   was   the 
proper  function  of  science  to  reveal  in 
larger  operation.      "  The  subject  of  my 
last   letter,"    says    Dr.    Henry  Power, 
then  a  student,  writing  to  Browne  in 
1648,    the    last   year    of    Charles    the 
First,  "  being  so  high  and  noble  a  piece 
of  chemistry,  invites  me  once  more  to 
request  an  experimental  eviction  of  it 
from  yourself  ;  and    1   hope   you    will 
not  chide  my  importunity  ill  this  peti- 
tion,  or   be  angry  at  my  so  frequent 
knockings   at    your  door   to   obtain    a 
grant    of    so    great    and    admirable    a 
mystery."        What    the     enthusiastic 
young  student  expected  from  Browne, 
so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chemi.-try, 
was    the    "  re-individualling   of  an   in- 
cinerated plant" — a  violet,  turning  to 
freshness,    and    smelling    sweet   again 
out  of  its  ashes,  under  some  genially 
titted  conditions  of  the  chemic  art. 

Palingenesis,  resurrection,  effected 
by  orderly  prescription,  -the  "  re-indi- 
vidualling "  of  an  "  incinerated  organ- 
ism,"— is  a  subject  which  affords  us  a 
natural  transition  to  the  little  book  of 
the  '  Hydriotaphia,'  or  '  Treatise  of 
Urn-burial ' — >about  tifty  or  sixty 
pages — which,  together  with  a  very 
singular  letter  not  printed  till  after 
Browne's  death,  is  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  best  justification  of  Browne's  liter- 
ary reputation,  as  it  were  his  own 
curiously  figured  urn  and  treasure- 
place  of  immortal  memory. 

In  its  first  presentation  to  the 
public  this  letter  was  connected  with 


Browne's  '  Christian  Morals  ; '  but  its 
proper     and    sympathetic    collocation 
would  be  rather  with  the  '  Urn-burial/ 
of  which  it  is  a  kind  of  prelude,  and 
strikes  the  key-note.     He  is  writing 
in    a    very   complex    situation  ;    to    a 
friend,  upon  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
common  friend.     The  deceased  appar- 
ently had  been  little  known  to  Browne 
himself  till  his  recent  visits,  while  the 
intimate  friend  to  whom  he  is  writing 
had  been  absent  at  the  time  ;  and  the 
leading  motive    of  Brosvne's  letter  is 
the  deep  impression  he  has  received  in 
his  visits  of   a  sort  of   physical  beauty 
in  the  coming  of  death,  with  which  he 
still  surprises   and  moves  his  reader. 
There  had  been,  in  this  case,  a  tardi- 
ness   and    reluctancy    in    the    circum- 
stances of  dissolution,  which  had  per- 
mitted   him,    in    the    character     of    a 
physician,  as  it  were,  to  assist   at  the 
spiritualising  of  the   bodily  frame   by 
natural     process  ;     a     wonderful     new 
type  of   a   kind  of   mortified  grace  be- 
ing evolved  by  tin;  way.    The  spiritual 
body     had     anticipated     the      formal 
moment   of    death  ;  the  alert  soul,  in 
that  tardy  decay,  changing  its  vesture 
gradually,    and   as   if   piece    by   piece. 
The    infinite   future   had  invaded  this 
life   perceptibly  to  the  senses,  like  the 
ocean  felt  far  inland  up  a  tidal   river. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  is   the   attitude  of 
questioning  awe    011   the  threshold  of 
another  life  displayed  with  the  expres- 
siveness   of     this     unique     morsel     of 
literature  ;  though  thei-e  is  something 
of  the  same  kind,  in  another  than  the 
literary  medium,  in  the  delicate  monu- 
mental sculpture  of   the   early  Tuscan 
School,  as  also  in  many  of  the  designs 
of  William  Blake,  often,  though   un- 
consciously, much   in    sympathy   with 
those  unsophisticated  Italian  workmen. 
With  him,  as  with  them  and  with  the 
writer    of     the    '  Letter   to    a   Friend 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
intimate    Friend,' — so  strangely  !    the 
visible   function    of    death    is    but   to 
refine,  to  detach   from   aught   that  is 
vulgar.     And  this  elfin  letter,   really 
an     impromptu    letter    to    a    friend, 
affords  the  best  possible  light  on  the 
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general  temper  of  the  man  who  could 
be  moved  by  the  accidental  discovery 
of  those  old  urns  at  Walsingbam— 
funeral  relics  of  "Romans  or  Britons 
Romanised  which  had  learned  Roman 
customs  " — to  the  composition  of  that 
wonderful  book  the  '  Hydriotaphia.' 
He  had  drawn  up  a  short  account  of 
the  circumstance  ;  but  it  was  after 
ten  years'  brooding  that  lie  put  forth 
the  finished  treatise,  dedicated  to  an 
eminent  collector  of  ancient  coins  and 
other  rarities,  with  congratulations 
that  he  "  can  daily  command  the  view 
of  so  many  imperial  faces,"  and  with 
(by  way  of  frontispiece)  one  of  the 
urns,  "  drawn  with  a  coal  taken  out  of 
it  and  found  among  the  burnt  bones." 
The  discovery  had  resuscitated  for 
him  a  whole  world  of  latent  observa- 
tion, from  life,  from  out-of-the  way 
reading,  from  the  natural  world,  and 
fused  into  a  composition,  which  with 
all  its  quaintness  we  may  well  pro- 
nounce classical,  all  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  that  singular  mind.  The 
desire  to  "  record  these  risen  ashes 
and  not  to  let  them  be  buried  twice 
among  us,"  had  set  free,  in  his  manner 
of  conceiving  things,  something  not 
wholly  analysable,  something  that 
may  be  properly  called  genius,  which 
shapes  his  use  of  common  words  to 
stronger  and  deeper  senses,  in  a  Avay 
unusual  in  prose  writing.  Let  the 
reader,  for  instance,  trace  his  peculiarly 
sensitive  use  of  the  epithets  dark  and 
thin,  both  here  and  in  the  '  Letter  to  a 
Friend.' 

Upon  what  a  grand  note  he  can 
begin  and  end  chapter  or  paragraph — 
"  When  the  funeral  pyre  was  out,  and 
the  last  valediction  over  :  " — "  And  a 
large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the 
urn  unto  us."  Dealing  with  a  most 
vague  range  of  feelings,  it  is  his  skill 
to  associate  them  to  very  definite 
objects.  Like  the  Soul,  in  Blake's 
design,  "  exploring  the  recesses  of  the 
tomb,"  he  carries  a  light,  the  light  of 
the  poetic  faith  which  he  cannot  put 
off  him,  into  those  dark  places,  "the 
abode  of  worms  and  pismires,"  peering 
round  with  a  boundless  curiosity  and 


no  fear  ;  noting  the  various  casuistical 
considerations  of  men's   last   form  of 
self-love  ;  all  those  whims  of  humanity 
as    a    "  student    of    perpetuity,"    the 
mortuary  customs  of  all  nations,  which, 
from  their  very  closeness  to  our  human 
nature,  arouse  in  most  minds  only  a 
strong   feeling   of  distaste.      There   is 
something  congruous  with  the  impas- 
sive piety  of  the  man  in  his  waiting 
on  accident  from  without  to  take  start 
for  the  work,  which,  of  all   his  work, 
is  most  truly  touched  by  the  "  divine 
spark."     Delightsome  as  its  eloquence 
is  found  to  be,  it  is  actually  attained 
out  of  a  certain  difficulty  and  halting 
crabbednes.s  of  expression  ;  the  wretch- 
ed punctuation  of  the  piece  being  not 
the   only  cause  of  its  impressing  the 
reader  with  the  notion  that  he  is  but 
dealing  with  a  collection  of  notes  for 
a  more  finished  composition,  and  of  a 
dilTerent  kind ;  perhaps  a  purely  erudite 
treatise   on   its  subject,    with   detach- 
ment of  all  personal  colour  now  adher- 
ing to  it.     Out   of   an  atmosphere  of 
all-pervading  oddity  and  quaintness — 
the  quaintness  of  mind  which  reflects 
that  this  disclosing  of  the  urns  of  the 
ancients  hath  "  left  unto  our  view  some 
parts  which  they  never  beheld  them- 
selves " — aiises   a  work   really  ample 
and   grand,  nay  !  classical,   as  I  said, 
by    virtue    of   the    effectiveness    with 
which  it  fixes  a  type  in  literature  ;  as, 
indeed,  at  its  best,  romantic  literature 
(and  Browne  is  genuinely  romantic)  in 
every  period  attains  classical  quality, 
giving    true    measure    of    the    wholly 
limited  value  of  those  well-worn  critical 
distinctions.      And  though  the  '  Urn- 
burial  '    certainly    has    much    of    the 
character  of  a  poem,  yet  one  is  never 
allowed  to  forget  that  it  was  designed, 
candidly,  as  a  treatise  on  one  depart- 
ment of  ancient  "culture";  as  much 
so  as   Guichard's   curious  old  French 
book  on  '  Divers  Manners  of  Burial '  ; 
and  was  the  fruit  of  much  labour,  in 
the  way  especially  of  industrious  selec- 
tion from  remote  and  difficult  writers ; 
there  being  then  few  or  no  hand-books, 
or  anything  like  our  modern  short  cuts 
to  varied  knowledge.     Quite  unafi'ect- 
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edly,  a  curious  learning  saturates,  with 
a  kind  of  grey  and  aged  colour  most 
apt  and  congruous  with  the  subject- 
matter,  all  the  thoughts  that  arise  in 
him.  His  great  store  of  reading,  so 
freely  displayed,  he  uses  almost  as 
poetically  as  Milton;  like  him,  profit- 
ing often  by  the  mere  sonorous  effect 
of  some  heroic  or  ancient  name,  which 
he  can  adapt  to  that  same  sort  of 
learned  sweetness  of  cadence  with 
which  so  many  of  his  single  sentences 
are  made  to  fall  upon  the  ear. 

Pope  Gregory,  that  great  religious 
poet,  requested  by  certain  eminent 
persons  to  send  them  some  of  those 
relics  he  sought  for  so  devoutly  in  all 
the  lurking-places  of  old  Rome,  took 
up,  it  is  said,  a  portion  of  common 
earth,  and  delivered  it  to  the  messen- 
gers ;  and,  on  their  expressing  surprise 
at  such  a  gift,  pressed  the  earth  to- 
gether in  his  hand,  whereupon  the 
sacred  blood  of  the  Martyrs  was 
beheld  flowing  out  between  the  fingers. 
The  veneration  of  relics  became  a  part 
of  Christian  (as  some  may  think  it  a 
part  of  natural,)  religion.  All  over 
Rome  we  may  count  how  much  devo- 
tion in  fine  art  we  owe  to  it  ;  and, 
through  all  ugliness  or  superstition, 
the  intention  of  it  still  speaks  to 
serious  minds.  The  poor  dead  bones, 
ghastly  and  forbidding, — we  know 
what  Shakspere  would  have  felt  about 
them — "  Beat  not  the  bones  of  the 
buried  :  when  he  breathed,  he  was 
a  man  ! "  And  it  is  with  some- 
thing of  a  similar  feeling  that  Browne 
is  full  on  the  common  and  general 
ground  of  humanity  ;  an  awe-stricken 
sympathy  with  those,  whose  bones 
"  lie  at  the  mercies  of  the  living," 
strong  enough  to  unite  all  his  vari- 
ous chords  of  feeling  into  a  single 
strain  of  impressive  and  genuine 
poetry.  His  real  interest  is  in  what 
may  be  called  the  curiosities  of  our 
common  humanity.  As  another  might 
be  moved  at  the  sight  of  Alexander's 
bones,  or  Cecilia's,  or  Saint  Edmund's, 
so  he  is  full  of  a  fine  poetical  excite- 
ment at  such  lowly  relics  as  the  earth 
hides  almost  everywhere  beneath  our 
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feet.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  take  our 
leave  amid  these  grievous  images  of  so 
happy  a  writer  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ; 
so  great  a  lover  of  the  open  air.  under 
which  much  of  his  life  was  passed. 
His  work,  late  one  night,  draws  to  a 
natural  close  : — "  To  keep  our  eyes 
open  longer,"  he  bethinks  himself 
suddenly,  "  were  but  to  act  our 
Antipodes.  The  huntsmen  are  up  in 
America  !  " 

What  a  fund  of  open-air  cheerful- 
ness, there  !  in  turning  to  sleep. 
Still,  even  in  dealing  with  a  writer 
in  whom  mere  style  counts  for  so  much 
as  Avith  Browne,  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  his  matter  ;  and  it  is  with  reli- 
gion he  is  really  occupied  from  first  to 
last,  hardly  less  than  Richard  Hooker. 
And  his  religion,  too,  after  all,  was  a 
religion  of  cheerfulness  ;  he  has  no 
great  consciousness  of  evil  in  things, 
and  is  no  lighter.  His  religion,  if  one 
may  say  so,  was  all  profit  to  him  • 
among  other  ways,  in  securing  an  ab- 
solute staidness  and  placidity  of  tem- 
per, for  the  intellectual  work  which 
was  the  proper  business  of  his  life. 
His  contributions  to  "  evidence,"  in 
the  '  Religio  Medici,'  for  instance, 
hardly  tell,  because  he  writes  out  of 
view  of  a  really  philosophical  criticism. 
What  does  tell  in  him,  in  this  direc- 
tion, is  the  witness  he  brings  to  men's 
instinct  of  survival — the  "  intimations 
of  immortality,"  as  Wordsworth  terms 
them,  which  were  natural  with  him  in 
surprising  force.  As  was  said  of  Jean 
Paul,  his  special  subject  was  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  with  an  assur- 
ance as  personal,  as  fresh  and  original, 
as  it  was,  on  the  one  hand,  in  those  old 
half  civilised  people  who  had  deposited 
the  urns  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
cynical  French  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  did  not  think,  but  knew, 
that  his  soul  was  imperishable.  He 
lived  in  an  age  in  which  that  philo- 
sophy made  a  great  stride  which  ends 
with  Hume  ;  and  his  lesson,  if  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  taking  away  a  "  les- 
son "  from  so  ethical  a  writer,  is  the 
force  of  men's  temperaments  in  the 
management  of  opinion,  their  own  or 
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that  of  others  ; — that  it  is  not  merely 
different  degrees   of  bare  intellectual 
power  which  cause  men  to  approach  in 
different  degrees  to  this  or  that  intel- 
lectual   programme.      Could    he  have 
foreseen    the    mature    result   of  that 
mechanical  analysis  which  Bacon  had 
applied  to  nature,  and  Hobbes  to  the 
mind   of  man,   there  is   no  reason  to 
think  that  he  would  have  surrendered 
his  own  chosen  hypothesis  concerning 
them.   He  represents,  in  an  age  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  which  tend  strongly 
to  agnosticism,  the  mind  to  which  the 
supernatural  view    of   things    is    still 
credible.     The  non-mechanical  theory 
of  nature  has  had  its  grave  adherents 
since ;  to  the  non-mechanical    theory 
of  man — that  he  is  in  contact  with  a 
moral  order  on  a  different  plane  from 
the  mechanical    order — thousands,   of 
the  most  varioiis  types  and  degrees  of 
intellecttml  power,  always    adhere ;  a 
fact  worth  the  consideration  of  all  in- 
genuous thinkers,  if    (as  is  certainly 
the  case  with  colour,  music,  number, 
for  instance)  there  may  be  whole  re- 
gions of  fact,  the  recognition  of  which 
belongs   to   one    and  not   to    another, 
which  people  may  possess  in  various 


degrees  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  which, 
therefore,    one     person    is     dependent 
upon    another ;    and    in    relation    to 
which  the  appropriate  means  of .  cog- 
nition must  lie    among    the  elements 
of  what   we   call   individual   tempera- 
ment, so  that  what  looks  like  a  pre- 
judgment  may  be  really  a  legitimate 
apprehension.      "  Men  are   what   they 
are,"  and  are  not  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of   formal  conclusions   from  their  for- 
mally limited  premises.    Browne  passes 
his  whole  life  in  observation  and  in- 
quiry ;    ho  is   a  genuine  investigator, 
with  every  opportunity  ;  the  mind  of 
the  age  all  around  him  seems  passively 
yielding  to  an  almost  foregone  intel- 
lectual result,  to  a  philosophy  of  dis- 
illusion.  But  he  thinks  it  a  prejudice ; 
and  not  from  any  want  of  intellectual 
power  certainly,  but  from  some  inward 
consideration,  some  after-thought,  from 
the  antecedent  gravitation  of  his  own 
general   character — or,  will   you  say  ? 
from  that   unprecipitated  infusion   of 
fallacy  in  him — he  fails  to  draw,  with 
almost  all  the  rest   of  the  world,  the 
conclusion  ready  to  hand. 

WALTER  PATER. 
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IT  is  now  a  complaint  of  quite  respect- 
able antiquity  that  the  types  in  which 
humanity  was  originally  set  up  by  a 
humour-loving   Providence    are    worn 
out  and  require   recasting.     The   sur- 
face of  society  has  become  smooth.     It 
ought  to  be  a  bas-relief — it  is  a  plane. 
Even  a  Chaucer   (so  it  is  said)  could 
make  nothing  of  us  as  we  wend  our 
way  to  Brighton.     We  have  tempers, 
it  is  true — bad  ones  for  the  most  part  ; 
but   no  humours  to  be  in  or  out   of. 
We  are  all  far  too  much  alike  ;  we  do 
not   group   well ;    we    only   mix.     All 
this,  and  more,  is  alleged  against  us. 
A  cheerfully   disposed    person    might 
perhaps  think  that,  assuming  the  pre- 
vailing type  to  be  a  good,  plain,  read- 
able  one,    this    uniformity    need    not 
necessarily  be   a  bad  thing  ;    but  had 
he  the  courage  to  give  expression  to 
this  opinion  he  would  most  certainly 
be  at  once  told,  with  that  mixture  of 
asperity   and    contempt     so    properly 
reserved   for  those  who  take  cheerful 
views  of  anything,  that  without  well- 
defined  types  of  character   there    can 
be     neither    National     Comedy    nor 
Whimsical   Novel  ;    and   as   it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  person   suffi- 
ciently cheerful  to  carry  the  argument 
further      by     inquiring      ingenuously, 
"And  how  would   that   matter?  "the 
position  of  things  becomes  serious  and 
demands  a  few  minutes'  investigation. 
As   we  said   at    the  beginning   the 
complaint   is   an   old   one — most  com- 
plaints are.     When  Montaigne  was  in 
Rome  in  1580  he  complained  bitterly 
that    he    was     always    knocking    up 
against    his    own     countrymen,     and 
might   as   well   have    been    in    Paris. 
And  yet  some  people  would  have  you 
believe  that  this  curse  of  the   Conti- 
nent is  quite  new.    More  than  seventy 
years    ago    that     most     quotable    of 


English    authors,    Hazlitt,    wrote    as 
follows  : — 

"  It  is,  indeed,  the  evident  tendency  of  all 
literature  to  generalise  and  dissipate  character 
by  giving  men  the  same  artificial  education 
and  the  same  common  stock  of  ideas  ;  so  that 
we  see  all  objects  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
and  through  the  same  reflected  medium  ;  we 
learn  to  exist  not  in  ourselves,  butiii  books  ; — 
all  men  become  alike,  mere  readers— specta- 
tors, not  actors,  in  the  scene,  and  lose  all 
proper  personal  identity.  The  templar, — the 
wit, — the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of 
fashion,  the  courtier  and  the  citizen,  the 
knight  and  the  squire,  the  lover  and  the 
miser — Lovelace,  Lothario,  Will  Honeycomb 
and  Sir  Koger  de  Coveiiey,  Sparkish  and  Lord 
Foppington,  Western  and  Tom  Jones,  my 
Father  and  my  Uncle  Toby,  Millamant  and 
Sir  Sampson  Legend,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho, 
Gil  Bias  and  Guzman  d'Aliarache,  Count 
Fathom  and  Joseph  Surface,  —  have  all  met  and 
exchanged  commonplaces  on  the  barren 
plains  of  the  haute  Utleraiurc, — toil  slowly  on 
to  the  Temple  (if  Science,  seen  a  long  way  off 
upon  a  level,  and  end  in  one  dull  compound 
of  polities,  criticism,  chemistry  and  meta- 
physics! " 

Very  pretty  writing,  certainly  ; 
nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  uniformity 
of  surroundings  puts  a  tax  upon 
originality.  To  make  bricks  and  find 
your  own  straw  are  terms  of  bondage. 
Modern  characters  like  modern  houses 
are  possibly  built  too  much  on  the 
same  lines.  Dickens's  description  of 
Coketown  is  not  easily  forgotten  : — 

"  All  the  public  inscriptions  in  the  town 
were  painted  alike,  in  severe  characters  of  black 
and  white.  The  jail  might  have  been  the  in- 
firmary, the  infirmary  might  have  been  the 
jail,  the  town  hall  might  have  been  either, 
or  both,  or  anything  el.sc,  for  anything  that 
appeared  to  the  contrary  in  the  graces  of  their 
construction." 

And  the  inhabitants  of  Coketown 
are  exposed  to  the  same  objection  as 
their  buildings.  Every  one  sinks  all 
traces  of  what  he  vulgarly  calls  "  the 
shop  "  (that  is,  his  lawful  calling),  and 
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busily  pretends  to  be  nothing.     Dis- 
tinctions of  dress  are  found  irksome. 
A  barrister  of  feeling  hates  to  be  seen 
in  his  robes  save    when  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  case.     An  officer  wears  his 
uniform  only  when  obliged.      Doctors 
have  long  since  shed  all  outward  signs 
of    their    healing    art.       Court    dress 
excites   a    smile.     A  countess   in  her 
jewels   is   reckoned    indecent    by   the 
British     workman,     who,    all    unem- 
ployed, puffs  his  tobacco  smoke  against 
the  window-pane  of  the  carriage  that 
is  conveying  her  ladyship  to  a  drawing- 
room  ;  and  a   West-end   clergyman  is 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  telling 
his    congregation    what    he   had   been 
told  the  British  workman  said  on  that 
occasion.    Had  he  but  had  the  courage 
to    repeat    those    stirring    words,    his 
hearers  (so  he  said)  could  hardly  have 
failed   to    have    felt    their    force — so 
unusual  in  such  a  place ;  but  he  had 
not   the  courage,  and  the   sermon    of 
the    pavement    remains    unpreached. 
The  toe  of  the  peasant  is  indeed  kibing 
the  heel  of  the  courtier.     The  passion 
for    equality    in    externals    cannot   be 
denied.     We  are  all  woven  strangely 
in   the    same   piece,  and   so  it  comes 
about  that,  though  our  modern  society 
has  invented  new  callings,  those  call- 
ings   have    not    created    new    types. 
Stockbrokers,  directors,   official   liqui- 
dators,     philanthropists,    secretaries, 
no.t    of     State,    but     of     Companies, 
speculative  builders,  are    a  new    kind 
of    people    known    to    many,   indeed 
playing  a  great  part  among  us,    but 
who,  for  all   that,  have   not  enriched 
the    stage    with    a    single    character, 
Were   they   to    disappear    to-morrow 
(hey!    and  the   rue   grows   bonnie   wi' 
thyme],    to    be    blown    dancing    away 
like  the  leaves  before  Shelley's  west 
wind,  where  in  reading  or  play-going 
would     posterity     encounter     them? 
Almost  alone  amongst  the  children  of 
men,   the    pale   student   of   the   law, 
burning    the   midnight    oil    in   some 
one    of    the    "  high    lonely    towers " 
recently  built  by  the  benchers  of  the 
Middle  Temple  (in  the  Italian  taste), 
would,   whilst   losing  his  youth   over 


that  interminable  series  '  The  Law 
Eeports,'  every  now  and  again  strike 
across  the  old  track,  once  so  noisy 
with  the  bayings  of  the  well-paid 
hounds  of  justice,  and,  pushing  his 
way  along  it,  trace  the  history,  to 
us  so  familiar,  of  the  bogus  Company 
from  the  acclamations  attendant  upon 
its  illegitimate  birth  to  the  hour  of 
disgrace  when  it  dies  in  a  dull  court 
by  strangulation  at  the  hands  of 
the  professional  wrecker.  The  pale 
student  will  not  be  a  wholly  unsym- 
pathetic reader.  Great  swindles  have 
ere  now  made  great  reputations,  and 
lawyers  may  surely  be  permitted  to 
take  a  pensive  interest  in  such 
matters. 

"  Xot  one  except  tin-  Attorney  was  amused  — 
He,  like  Achillas  faithful  to  the  tomb, 
So  there  were   quarrels,  cared  not  for  the 

cause, 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws." 

But  our  elder  dramatists  would  not 
have  let  any  of  these  characters  swim 
out  of  their  ken.  A  glance  over  Ben 
Jonson,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  is  enough  to  reveal  their 
frank  and  easy  method.  Their  char- 
acters, like  an  apothecary's  drugs, 
wear  labels  round  their  necks.  Mr. 
Justice  Clement  and  Mr.  Justice 
Greedy  ;  Master  Matthew,  the  town 
gull  ;  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ;  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon;  Mr.  Plenty;  Sir  John 
Frugal,  need  no  explanatory  context. 
Are  our  dramatists  to  blame  for 
withholding  from  us  the  heroes  of 
our  modern  society1?  Ought  we  to 
have 

''  Sir  Mo.ses,  Sir  Aaron,  Sir  Jamramagee, 
Two    stock-jobbing   Jews,   and   a  shuffling 
Pursee  / " 

Baron  Contango,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Guinea- 
Pig,  poor  Miss  Impulsia  Allottee,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Builder — Rare  Old  Ben,  who 
was  fond  of  the  City,  would  have 
given  us  them  all  .and  many  more; 
but  though  we  may  well  wish  he  were 
here  to  do  it,  we  ought,  I  think,  to 
confess,  under  cover  of  anonymity, 
that  the  humour  of  these  typical  per- 
sons who  so  swell  the  dramatis  persona 
of  an  Elizabethan  is,  to  say  the 
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least  of  it,  not  obvious.  There 
is  a  certain  warm-hearted  tradition 
about  their  very  names  which  makes 
disrespect  painful.  It  seerns  a  churl's 
part  not  to  laugh,  as  did  our  fathers 
before  us,  at  the  humours  of  the  con- 
ventional parasite  or  impossible  serv- 
ing-man ;  but  we  laugh  because  we 
will,  and  not  because  we  must. 

Genuine  comedy — the  true  tickling 
scene,  exquisite  absurdity,  soul-re- 
joicing incongruity — has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  types,  prevailing  fashions, 
and  such  like  vulgarities.  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek  is  not  a  typical  fool  ;  he 
is  a  fool,  seised  in  fee  simple  of  his 
folly. 

Humour  lies  not  in  generalisations 
but  in  the  individual  ;  not  in  his  hat 
nor  in  his  hose,  even  though  the  latter 
be  "  cross-gartered  "  ;  but  in  the  deep 
heart  of  him,  in  his  high-flying  vani- 
ties, his  low-lying  oddities — what  we 
call  his  "  ways " — -nay,  in  the  very 
motions  of  his  back  as  he  crosses  the 
road.  These  stir  our  laughter  whilst 
he  lives  and  our  tears  when  he  dies, 
for  in  mourning  over  him  we  know 
full  well  we  are  taking  part  in  our 
own  obsequies.  "  But  indeed,"  wrote 
Charles  Lamb  (may  the  devil — the 
expression  is  the  gentle  Elia's — jug 
those  who  ever  write  poor  Charles 
Lamb),  "we  die  many  deaths  before 
we  die,  and  I  am  almost  sick  when  I 
think  that  such  a  hold  as  I  had  of 
you  is  gone." 

Literature  is  but  the  reflex  of  life, 
and  the  humour  of  it  lies  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  individual  not  the 
type  ;  and  though  the  young  man  in 
'  Locksley  Hall '  no  doubt  observes 


that  the  "  individual  withers,"  we 
have  but  to  take  down  George  Mere- 
dith's novels  to  find  the  fact  is  other- 
wise, and  that  we  have  still  one 
amongst  us  who  takes  notes,  and 
against  the  battery  of  whose  quick 
wits  even  the  costly  raiments  of  Poole 
are  no  protection.  We  are  forced  as 
we  read  to  exclaim  with  Petruchio, 
"Thou  hast  hit  it ;  come,  sit  on  me." 
No  doubt,  the  task  of  the  modern 
humourist  is  not  so  easy  as  it  was. 
The  surface  ore  has  been  mostly 
picked  up.  In  order  to  win  the 
precious  metal  you  must  now  work 
with  in-stroke  and  out-stroke  after  the 
most  approved  methods.  Sometimes 
one  would  enjoy  it  a  little  more  if  we 
did  not  hear  quite  so  distinctly  the 
snorting  of  the  engine,  and  the  groan- 
ing and  the  creaking  of  the  gear  as  it 
painfully  winds  up  its  prize  :  but 
what  would  you?  Methods,  no  less 
than  men,  must  have  the  defects  of 
their  qualities. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  the  fact  that  our 
National  Comedy  is  in  a  decline,  we 
must  look  for  some  other  reasons  for 
it  than  those  suggested  by  Hazlitt  in 
1817.  When  Mr.  Chadband  inquired 
"  Why  can  we  not  fly,  my  friends'?  " 
Mr.  Snagsby  ventured  to  observe  "  in 
a  cheerful  and  rather  knowing  tone, 
'  No  wings  ! '  "  but  he  was  immediately 
frowned  down  by  Mrs.  Snagsby.  We 
lack  courage  to  suggest  that  the  some- 
what heavy-footed  movements  of  our 
recent  dramatists  are  in  any  way  due 
to  their  not  being  provided  with  those 
twin  adjuncts  indispensable  for  the 
genius  who  would  soar. 
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THERE    is     an     interest     about     the 
localities    in   which  great   ideas  were 
conceived    almost    greater    than    that 
attaching  to   the  places  where    they 
were    carried     out.        With    however 
reverent  an  excitement  we  look  at  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  our  sensations^  are 
almost  more  poignant  at  the  first  sight 
of     the     low,     bare    hills    with      the 
scrubby  olives  and  rounded  terebinths 
where  Jesus  of  Nazareth  went  apart 
to  pray.     There   is  often  a  sensation 
of  vulgarity  attaching  to  the  concrete 
realisation  of  a  grand  design — a  vul- 
garity inseparable  from  the  materials 
employed  and  the  instruments    used. 
But  there  is  nothing  vulgar  about  the 
quiet  and  repose  of  a  retreat  in  which 
so  many  a  great  ideal  shaped  itself  in 
a  noble  mind.     We  are  liable,  too,  to 
comprehend  in  such  localities  the  full 
vastness    of    great    ideas,     the    unap- 
proachableness  of  genius.     The  woods, 
the  waters,  farms  and  fields — such  a 
landscape    as    we    have    known    and 
loved  all  our  lives  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  a  human  mind,  like,  yet  so 
unlike  ours,  dreaming,  devising,  creat- 
ing— we  do  not  feel  tempted  to   say, 
as    we    do    at     the    centres    of    old 
enthusiasm,  the  scenes  of  past  world- 
tragedies — "  If  these   advantages  had 
been  mine,   if   I  had  lived  in  such  a 
crisis,  if  I  had  moved  in  the  midst  of 
those  fiery  thoughts,   those    inspiring 
individualities,  I   might  have  risen  to 
greatness,  too."       But    alone    in    the 
homely    country,    face    to    face    with 
Nature  at  her  mildest,  such  a  temp- 
tation vanishes  ;  we  wonder,  and  are 
overwhelmed. 

Horton  is  such  a  place.  It  is  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Buckinghamshire, 
in  a  little  jutting  angle  of  that  county. 
It  has  the  Buckinghamshire  charac- 
teristics in  the  highest  degree.  A 
broad,  flat,  expanse,  dotted  with  dis- 
tant wood,  denoting  either  a  park 


or  a  village  ;  a  stiff  clay  soil,  so 
obdurate  that  after  heavy  rain  the 
water  lies  in  the  fields  for  some  time 
before  it  can  soak  away  ;  a  land  of 
slow,  silent,  brimming  streams,  like 
the  Coin,  fringed  with  innumerable 
pollards;  a  country  inexpressibly  dreary 
in  the  gloomy  November  days,  canopied 
over  by  an  impenetrable  mist  for  week 
after  week,  or  with  a  dull  river  fog, 
settling  in  clammy  moisture  on  stones 
and  palings,  and  running  in  drops 
about  the  deposits  of  rotting  leaves. 
And  even  on  such  days  as  that  on 
which  I  last  visited  it,  when  a  boister- 
ous warm  south  wind  was  tearing  and 
rolling  up  the  clouds  in  all  directions, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  listlessness  about 
the  region.  In  summer,  on  the  still 
dry  days,  over  the  western  horizon 
lies  a  long,  low,  unchanging  bank  of 
dun  cloud  or  mist,  which,  when  stirred 
by  a  westerly  breeze,  rises  like  the 
genie  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
hangs  a  heavy  garment  half  across  the 
sky — the  smoke  of  London. 

The  pleasantest  way  to  approach 
Horton  is  across  the  fields  from 
Datchet.  As  you  near  the  village 
you  come  across  a  gigantic  pollard 
oak,  a  remnant  of  the  antique 
chase  of  Ditton  (a  similar  monster 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch's  park,  half  -  a  -  mile 
across  the  fields) ;  then  you  become 
aware  by  sight  of  laurestinus  and 
feathery  pampas,  and  a  certain  trim- 
ness  in  the  privet-hedge  in  front,  that 
you  are  approaching  a  mansion  of 
some  kind ;  and  now  it  is  seen— 
a  stately  villa  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
with  that  air  of  old-world  genial  com- 
fort about  it,  that  mellow  brick  and 
flat-topped  windows  contrive  to  give. 
This  is  a  sort  of  out-post ;  a  moment 
more,  and,  picking  your  way  across  a 
piece  of  marshy  ground — full  of  dry 
bulrush  now,  and  in  summer  of  fig-wort, 
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willow-herb,  and  meadow-sweet,  and 
even  the  tall  ostentatious  spikes  of 
loose-strife,  haunted  by  water-rats  in 
dozens — you  come  upon  a  grand,  old- 
fashioned  farm ;  a  snipe  at  this 
moment  flicks  out  of  the  rushes,  and 
dodges  out  of  sight  across  the 
marsh  we  have  just  left,  a  sign  that 
Horton  is  not  much  disturbed  by 
wandering  mankind. 

The  road  leads  past  two  or  three 
more  rambling  brick  houses,  each  with 
the  gravel  sweep  up  to  the  front  door, 
each  delightfully  unlike  the  rest,  at 
varying  distances  from,  the  road  ;  one 
all  front  and  no  back,  another  with 
an  unpromising  portico,  but  row  after 
row  of  huddling  windows,  stretching 
away  to  the  cedar  on  the  back  lawn  ; 
houses  that  defy  conjecture  as  to 
possible  or  even  likely  denizens  ;  that 
suggest  finally  old  maids  of  settled 
habits,  and  a  very  close  scrutiny  of 
life  from  their  own  or  one  another's 
parlour  windows,  the  parson  and  the 
doctor  their  ideals  of  saintliness  and 
sanity. 

A  three-cornered  green,  and  a  great, 
broad  high-shouldered,irregular  church, 
built  of  grey  stone  and  mottled  flints, 
with  a  chantry  all  out  of  proportion 
both  in  style  and  size  to  the  rest  of 
the  building,  giving  it  a  peculiar  and 
yet  indefinable  charm.  The  church- 
yard is  bounded  on  both  sides,  though 
open  to  the  road,  by  more  brick  walls 
— in  this  case  older  still — of  the  date 
when  they  have  begun  to  be  more 
yellow  than  red,  dotted  all  over  with 
crinkled  rosettes  of  lichen,  and  tufted 
at  the  top  with  snapdragon  and  wall- 
flower. In  the  middle  of  one  side  are 
two  gigantic  stone-topped  gateposts, 
the  intervening  space  unhappily  now 
bricked  up — probably  by  the  same 
proprietor  who  pulled  down  the 
Elizabethan  manor-house,  with  its 
gables  and  inullions,  that  lurked  amid 
moats  and  fishponds  among  the  chest- 
nuts behind  the  church,  and  substi- 
tuted the  stainless  white  house,  with 
its  circular  pillared  porch  and  double 
flight  of  steps,  in  style  more  like  the 
mansion  depicted  in  house-moving 


advertisements  than  any  other  existing 
residence. 

After  gazing  a  little  at  the  church 
— locked,,  of  course,  and  we  are  in  too 
desultory    a    mood    to    hunt    for    the 
Rectory  and  the  key,  though  there  is 
a  certain  inscribed    blue-slate   tomb- 
stone that  we  ought  to  see — we  lan- 
guidly   inquire  of   a    rustic,  who  has 
suspended    what   little    occupation  he 
had  been  engaged  in,  firmly  planting 
his  spade  in  the  ground  the  while  to 
watch  our  movements  with  microscopic 
interest,  if  he    can    direct  us   to  the 
principal    object    of    our    pilgrimage. 
Receiving    a     somewhat     ambiguous 
answer,    we    retrace    our    steps,    and 
passing  the  farm  from  whose  back  we 
had  struck  into  the  road,  we  set  our 
faces  resolutely  to  the  country.       The 
road  is  dotted  with  Buckinghamshire 
cottages,    woodwork    and    brick    and 
delicious  dilapidation  ;  over  the  fallow 
and  orchards  at  the  right  we  can  see 
the    red    roofs    and    yellow    walls    of 
Colnbrook.      There   is    not  a  hill   in 
sight,  and  overhead,  as  though  to  mark 
the  solitude  of  the  place,  floats  a  heron 
down  the  wind,  with  an  occasional  flap 
of  the  great  wings,  towards  the  soli- 
tudes of  Ditton  or  Black  Park.    Then  a 
flock  of  peewits  whirl  querulously  out 
of  a  ploughed  field  on  the   left  with 
their  thin,  hopeless  note,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  are  sixty  feet  up  in  air,  unmis- 
takable still  by  their  curved  wings  and 
almost  invisible  bodies.     And  at  last 
we  draw  up  opposite  a  square  yellow- 
brick  villa  of  the  pretentious,  and  yet 
slipshod,  kind;  hencoops  and  scattered 
provender    on    the  lawn  ;    a  rank   of 
ducks    come     clamouring    out    of    a 
wicket,     and      an     indolent  -  looking 
spaniel  saunters   inquiringly  down  to 
the    gate,    to  do   the   honours   of  the 
house  if  he  feels  disposed. 

"  Milton  villa,"  horrible  juxta- 
position !  yet  this  is  the  only  trace 
beside  the  blue-slate  stone  in  the 
church,  of  the  presence  that  gives 
Horton  its  significance  and  sacredness. 
It  stands,  it  is  said,  upon  the  very 
site.  And  the  view,  too,  is  probably 
little  altered.  Across  the  fields  you 
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see  Windsor  Castle,  the  only  difference 
between  what  it  looked  then  and  what 
appears  now  being  the  altered  height 
of  the  Bound  Tower,  then  more  squat, 
and  the  trees  which  fringe  these 
north-easterly  slopes  ;  for  the  Georgian 
pointing  and  the  hideous  Portland  we 
are  fortunately  too  far  off  to  distin- 
guish. And  the  fields;  they  must 
have  been  a  little  more  trackless 
and  irregular,  more  bosky  and 
tumbled,  retaining  a  little  more 
hill  and  dale,  an.  irregularity  which 
generation  after  generation  of  plough- 
ing has  nearly  counteracted  :  with 
copses  and  old  field  roads,  if  we  can 
trust  the  dim  Constables  and  Gains- 
boroughs,  and  with  a  general  sense 
of  less  being  required  from  them : 
a  feeling,  distressing  to  the  economist 
but  beloved  by  the  poet,  that  landlords 
did  not  try  to  work  the  earth  quite 
so  hard,  to  get  all  they  could  out  of 
her,  but  let  her  have  her  way  in 
patches  and  corners,  and  make  a  little 
pastime  of  her  own  in  nooks  and 
dingles,  so  long  as  she  served  them 
well  in  the  open  ground  ;  perhaps  the 
reason  why  she  seeins  to  be  in  revolt 
just  now. 

But  here  let  our  amateur  researches 
have  an  end.  We  will  not  dive  into 
parish  registers  and  title-deeds ;  we 
need  not  inquire  whether  the  old 
scrivener  held  his  lease  from  the  Bul- 
strodes  of  Bulstrode  or  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater.  We  have  merely  come 
to  Horton  to  try  and  realise  a  paefe  in 
a  biography — to  try  and  read  a  great 
figure  into  a  landscape  where  it  was 
once  at  home. 

A  solitary  scholar  living  in  the 
country — a  picture  with  little  va- 
riety of  outline  but  an  indefinable 
charm.  It  was  not  till  Charles  the 
Second  that  the  "fascinating  pleasure 
of  sauntering  "  was  devised,  developed, 
and  dignified,  but  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  Milton  knew  of  it.  Tired  a 
little  of  the  inconveniences  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  frequency  of  visits 
to  London  necessary  for  books  and 
music,  he  speaks  of  taking  chambers  at 
an  Inn  of  Court, — and  why  ?  To  o-et  "  a 


pleasant  and  shady  walk,"  as  he  writes 
to  Deodati,  where  he  might  loiter  and 
dream.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  beauty  of  which  he  was  enamoured 
was  not  the  beauty  of  Nature.  Milton 
was  not  one  of  those  who  in  times  of 
stress  and  dissatisfaction  can  crouch 
back  to  the  bosom  of  the  great  mother 
and  be  at  rest  there  :  no  !  it  was  rather 
of  the  beauty  of  thought ;  of  high  ideals; 
of  conceptions  dim  and  sublime.  Nature 
was  no  necessity  to  Milton.  In  later 
life  he  became  a  settled  Londoner,  and 
not  a  regretful  one  ;  he  did  not  fly  back 
into  the  country  as  to  his  true  home. 
He  was  not  the  sort  of  poet  who  can 
lie  on  his  back  and  watch  the  willow- 
leaves  and  the  water  hour  after  hour. 
What  he  wanted  in  a  country  place 
was  quiet,  absence  of  distracting  im- 
pressions, free  play  for  his  mind,  and 
for  such  sombre  fancies  as  ranged  them- 
selves within  it. 

We  may  amuse  ourselves  by  conjec- 
turing how  his  day  was  spent.  In 
summer,  we  may  imagine,  he  rose  with 
the  dawn  to  turn  over  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  in  no  casual  dilettante 
spirit,  but  jotting  down  facts,  hard 
facts,  and  little  else,  as  his  extract- 
books  show,  or  impulsively  turning  a 
psalm  into  Greek  Homerics,  as  he 
writes  to  Deodati,  or  pursuing  his 
great  scheme  of  History,  laboriously 
advancing  Greeks  and  Eomans  through 
year  after  year,  for  "  insight  into  all 
generous  and  seemly  acts  and  affairs," 
as  he  says  ;  and  then  books,  books  all 
day,  excepting  a  dreamy  stroll,  and 
books  again,  bringing  to  them  as  he 
did  the  keen  lustre  of  a  mind  sharp- 
ened by  perpetual  temperance,  and 
emasculated  by  no  self-indulgence, 
dimmed  by  no  ungentle  retrospects. 
Like  Hippolytus  in  the  Ion  he  brings 
with  him  a  gush  of  morning  air 
and  voices  of  birds  ;  comely  with  his 
soft  brown  curling  locks  and  "  exhaling 
the  penetrating  fragrance  of  youth." 

Undoubtedly  to  settle  down  for  year 
after  year  to  a  life  of  deliberate  aloof- 
ness from  career  or  worldly  interests 
shows  either  a  drifting  habit  like 
Hawthorne's,  which  may,  as  in  the 
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latter's  case,  bloom  into  a  fantastic  but 
unpruned  luxuriance,  or  a  stern  devo- 
tion to  self-education — a  plan  for  in- 
tentional culture  which  few  would 
have  the  power  to  devise,  very  few  to 
carry  out.  The  instinct,  the  necessity 
for  solitude,  characterising  either  the 
brutish  or  the  divine  nature,  was  upon 
him  imperiously  ;  he  seems  (as  far  as 
we  can  judge)  to  have  had  no  reproach- 
ful reveries,  no  haunting  sadness,  too 
often  the  result  of  such  a  choice  ;  for 
the  sonnet  on  his  twenty-third  birth- 
day, if  read  rightly,  does  not  contain  a 
hint  of  self-blame ;  it  gazes  with  a 
momentary  melancholy  upon  the  ra- 
pacity of  time,  and  its  inadequacy  for 
the  combination  of  a  practical  ideal — 
but  there  is  nothing  more. 

Solitary  we  may  be  sure  he  was  ; 
not  till  he  was  on  the  point  of  his 
continental  tour  did  he  put  himself 
in  communication  even  with  Henry 
Wotton,  the  retired  diplomatist  arid 
courtier,  then  Provost  of  Eton,  and 
residing  within  a  four-mile  walk  ;  and 
then  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience in  travel  and  superior  intro 
ductions.  Yet  Henry  Wotton,  with 
his  love  for  tobacco,  and  his  zealous 
fishing  expeditions,  with  his  bottle  of 
Eton  ale,  was  pre-eminently  a  sociable 
person — an  ideal  for  Milton  in  the 
graceful  touch  with  which  he  brought 
to  bear  modern  ideas  and  a  cosmopoli- 
tan ease  on  a  taste  naturally  delicate 
and  artificially  refined.  And  Wotton, 
too,  as  we  can  absolutely  augur  from 
the  delightful  letter  which  he  writes 
to  him,  took  the  kind  of  affectionate 
fancy  for  Milton  which  an  older  and 
accomplished  scholar,  who  has  sucked 
the  honey  of  life  and  found,  not  its 
sweetness,  but  only  his  own  powers  of 
enjoyment  fail,  will  sometimes  take  to 
a  young  and  fascinating  soul,  already 
far  upon  the  same  path  with  himself, 
like  the  Aa/xTraS^opos  of  Sparta,  a  fit 
successor  to  whom  to  hand  on  the 
lighted  brand.  "  Your  friend,  as  much 
at  command  as  any  of  longer  date, 
Henry  Wotton  !  "  "  The  fomentation 
of  our  friendship  too  soon  interrupted  in 
the  cradle  ;  "  these  phrases,  occurring 


in  the  first  (and  only)  letter  of  the 
elder  to  the  younger  man,  are  not 
merely  complimentary,  they  are  affec- 
tionate. 

But  Milton  was  a  bad  correspondent. 
He  speaks  of  the  obstinacy  of  his 
silences,  confesses  that  he  was  by 
nature  slow  and  reluctant  to  write. 
The  letters  of  the  Horton  period  are 
few,  though  we  cannot  argue  the  same 
unexpansiveness  from  a  small  corre- 
spondence then  as  we  can  nowadays. 
But  the  law  is  the  same  for  Milton, 
we  can  see,  as  for  most  men — the 
fewer  obvious  duties  a  man  has,  the  more 
perfunctorily  they  will  be  performed. 
Milton,  with  his  long  contemplative 
spaces,  his  complete  freedom  from 
business  or  prescribed  action,  self- 
imposed  as  they  were,  was  probably 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

There  is  one  delightful  thing  which 
we  glean  from  scattered  hints,  notably 
from  Andrew  Marvel's  description  of 
the  arrangement  of  his  ordinary  day 
in  later  life,  and  from  the  sonnet 
to  Henry  Lawrence.  Milton  was 
one  of  those  home-bred  natures  that 
literally  loved  monotony ;  the  sonnet 
is  a  delightful  description  in  the 
strictest  Horatian  manner  of  how  to 
spend  a  wet  day  satisfactorily  in  the 
country — a  light  lunch,  followed  by 
music  or  singing. 

"  lie  who  of  such  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise." 

— a  delightful  confession.  Such  enjoy- 
ment only  belongs  to  the  lives  of  those 
who  cling  to  home  and  regular  hours, 
and  a  small  circle  of  very  habitual 
friends. 

He  was  evidently  one  of  those 
natures  who  learnt  very  early  by  a 
kind  of  fastidious  instinct  the  high 
pleasures  of  abstinence  ;  not  by  tam- 
pering with  indulgence  and  finding  his 
mistake,  a  course  which  may  lower 
the  succeeding  temperance  from  the 
realm  of  pleasure  to  that  of  a  dis- 
tasteful and  curative  necessity.  He 
had  evidently  discovered  that  spare 
diet,  short  slumbers,  rigorous  restraint, 
leave,  when  the  first  tremors  and 
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cravings  of  the  discontented  body  are 
over,  the  mind  pure  and  free  and 
vigorous  with  great  spring  and  pleni- 
tude of  animal  spirits,  and  not  dulled 
or  clouded  by  any  of  the  fumes  and 
humours  that  haunt  the  brain  of  the 
full-blooded,  easy  liver.  On  the  other 
hand,  he,  no  doubt,  suffered  from  the 
vague  and  delicious  melancholy  com- 
mon to  austere  souls  and  eremitic 
frames ;  it  is  a  common  mistake  to 
speak  of  music  as  solacing  or  charming 
away  such  melancholy — it  is  not  so ; 
music  is  potent  to  lift  the  black  clouds, 
the  gloomy  horrors  of  morbid  melan- 
choly, resulting  on  mental  exhaustion 
or  physical  prostration;  but  the  dreamy, 
pensive  mood,  a  condition  of  high  and 
exalted  delight,  needs  no  curing  ;  it  is 
fed  by  music,  strenuously  bruising  the 
sweetness  out  of  it,  the  harmony  and 
the  rhythm  working  up  the  soul  to  a 
purified  ecstasy  far  different  from  the 
blind  and  animal  rapture  induced  on 
merely  sensuous  natures. 

Now,  the  reason  why  we  look  with  a 
regretful  longing  at  such  an  exile,  such 
a  sojourn  on  Patmos  as  Milton's  was, 
is  twofold.  We  are  genuinely  charmed 
by  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  rightness 
and  simplicity  of  a  life  lived  within  so 
secluded  a  pale  ;  and  then  there  comes 
another  feeling  ;  we  admire  it  because 
it  would  be  so  impossible  for  ourselves, 
so  intolerable  ;  not  because  we  could 
notx  if  we  would,  step  aside  from  career 
and  place  and  the  struggling  world, 
but  because  we  know  we  dare  not ; 
because  such  a  life  is  too  arduous,  too 
exacting  for  us.  A  life  apart,  if  spent 
in  indolence  is  so  inglorious  a  thing — 
and  we  feel  that  we  should  so  easily 
slip  into  that ;  and  thus  jaded  by  the 
stress  of  circumstances  we  peer  into 
such  a  remote  region  as  this,  and 
wish  we  had  strength  and  courage  to 
share  it  too.  We  know  what  we  would 
fain  pursue  ;  but  public  feeling,  and 
the  lower  and  apparently  simpler  issue 
of  staying  where  we  are  rushes  over 
us,  and  we  are  drawn  away  again. 

Yet  if  it   has  been  a  dream,  it  has 


been  a  sweet  one,  to  see  the  young 
scholar  trudging  home  through  the 
summer  twilight,  watching  the  stars 
come  out  above  the  orchards,  and  the 
bats  flap  noiselessly  about  the  warm 
dusk,  while  the  pleasant  country 
sounds  fall  fainter  and  fainter  over 
the  fields  and  running  water,  till  at 
last  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but 
the  gurgle  of  the  brimming  stream  in 
its  pools,  and  under  its  long  grasses  ; 
the  sigh  of  the  elms  in  the  fragrant 
air,  and  the  sound  of  distant  wheels, 
louder  and  fainter  alternately,  speed- 
ing some  belated  traveller  home. 
"  What  God  has  resolved  concerning 
me  I  know  not,  but  this  at  least  ; 
He  has  instilled  into  me,  at  all  events, 
a  vehement  love  of  the  beautiful. 
Not  with  so  much  labour,  as  the  fables 
have  it.  is  Ceres  said  to  have  sought 
her  daughter  Proserpine,  as  I  am  wont 
day  and  night  to  seek  for  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  (hanc  rov  KaXov  i8eav) 
through  all  the  forms  or  faces  of  things 
(for  many  are  the  shapes  of  things 
divine)."  So  wrote  Milton  on  a 
June  evening  from  Horton,  stung,  it 
may  have  been,  into  speech  by  the 
tormenting  beauty  of  the  summer 
twilight. 

And  we  who  pursue  her  too,  though 
faintly  and  with  less  heart,  where 
could  we  find  her  better  than  in  the 
picture  of  the  life  that  imaged  this 
constant  thought  1  We  seem  to  be 
very  near  her ;  almost  to  clutch  the 
fringe  of  her  garments  and  comprehend 
the  vanishing  form. 

But  our  reverie  too  must  have  an 
end.  A  clock  peals  its  summons  from 
a  red  Colnbrook  roof,  undistinguish- 
ably  grey  in  the  evening  colouring ; 
the  setting  sun  is  doing  his  best  to 
atone  for  the  Vandalism  of  the  wind 
by  gilding  the  ragged  cloud-terraces  an 
angry  red.  It  seems  as  if  a  mighty 
spirit  had  been  abroad,  drawing  all 
who  were  attuned  in  mood  and  will 
into  consonance  with  him.  Let  us 
creep  home  in  silence,  for  he  has  passed 
over  and  gone  by. 


THE  SENTIS. 

LEFT  were  the  busy  quays,  the  street, 
The  alleys  where  the  lindens  meet, 
The  lilies  on  the  convent  pond, 
The  convent  vanes  that  soared  beyond. 

High  up  the  towering  hill  we  stand, 
Round  us  the  hush  of  fairy  land ; 
Sheer  down  beneath  our  feet  outlay 
The  town,  the  cape,  the  crescent  bay  ; 

The  sombre  haze  of  Baden's  wood, 

The  brimming  lake's  broad  gleaming  flood, 

Bavaria's  long  low  purple  line, 

The  gentle  inflow  of  the  Rhine ; 

And  bosky   Austrian   headlands  steep 
That   pushed  into  the  rippling  deep ; 
While  southward  far  swelled  high  o'er  all 
The   Vorarlberg's  grey  battered  wall. 

Then  on  we  panted,  keen  to  gain 

The  goal  that  crowns  the  climber's  pain  ; 

An  opening  in  the  pines,  and  lo  ! 

The  Sentis,  with  its  cone  of  snow ! 

Across  deep  leagues  of  limpid  air, 
How  close  it  looked  !   how  ghostly  fair  ! 
A  silent  vision  to  bring  tears 
Of  rapture  through  the  ebbing  years. 

The  pink  flush  fades  as  back  we  go, 
And  cold  winds  from  the  glaciers  blow. 
We  parted  :  I  passed  on  in  haste, 
'Neath  roaring  fall  and  frozen  waste, 

Through  valleys  bleached  with  apple  bloom, 
By  Thusis,  and  the  gorge  of  gloom, 
Swept  sledge-borne  o'er  the  Splugen  wild 
To  lake-sides  where  the  myrtle  smiled ; 

And  breathed  at  last  in  gales  of  balm 
Where  by  the  blue  wave  dreams  the  palm, 
And  sighted,  sixty  miles  away, 
Peter's  white  peak  in  Corsica. 

Yet  ever  with  me,  snow-besprent, 
The  phantom  of  the  mountain  went, 
Lofty  and  sad,  a  giant    lone, 
Spell-bound  upon  his  stony  throne. 

I  see  it  (as  I  saw  it  then), 
Here  by  the  burn  in  Sannox  glen ; 
Scarce  sharper  showed  it  that  clear  morn, 
'Mid  the  weird  realm  of  alp  and  horn. 
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"  I  HAVE  neither  space,  nor  wish," 
writes  Mr.  Buskin  in  his  autobio- 
graphy,2 "  to  extend  my  proposed 
account  of  things  that  have  been  by 
records  of  correspondence  ;  it  is  too 
much  the  habit  of  modern  biographers 
to  confuse  epistolary  talk  with  vital 
fact."  It  is  a  long  while  since  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  written  any  thing  so  entirely 
to  the  purpose.  In  too  much,  perhaps,  of 
all  modern  writing  the  vital  fact  is  apt 
to  get  a  little  confused  and  lost  sight 
of  ;  in  biography  it  is  certainly  so. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  1  Half  of 
our  latter-day  biographies  were  worth 
writing  in  no  circumstances ;  con- 
siderably more  than  one  half  of  the 
remainder  have  too  obviously  been 
written  in  circumstances  that  could 
not  but  be  fatal  to  the  best  bio- 
grapher who  ever  set  himself  to  paint 
a  man  "in  his  habit  as  he  lived." 
That  Gyas  and  Cloanthus  were  brave 
men  no  one  doubts ;  and  all  would 
cordially  allow  them  the  merit  of 
having  been  most  charming  in  their 
family  circles.  But  when  the  story  of 
their  lives  comes  to  be  writ  large  in 
black  and  white,  how  apt  the  charm  is 
to  fade.  In  the  garish  light  of  print 
the  ways,  the  looks,  the  arts  that 
seemed  so  winning  and  so  wonderful 
to  those  who  saw  and  felt  them  in  their 
freshness,  are  apt  to  show  such  little 
things.  The  wit  and  the  learning 
that  set  the  affectionate  critics  of  the 
fireside  in  a  roar,  or  lulled  them  into 
mute  admiring,  but  make  the  stony 
public  stare.  Those  ethereal  eyes  that 
flashed  such  heavenly  gleams  beneath 
the  bar  of  Michael  Angelo,  fade  to  the 
common  light  of  every  day.  The  great 
wave  that  was  to  fill  the  world  with  its 

_  1  'The   Life   of  Henry  "Wadsworth   Long- 
fellow, with  Extracts  from  his  Journals  and 
Correspondence.'      Edited  by  Samuel   Lon<>-- 
fellow.     Two  volumes.     London,  1886. 
'2  '  Prseterita,'  ch.  vii. 


echoes  sinks  to  a  rustic  murmur.  "  His 
coat,  his  waistcoat,  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  his  trousers,  his  hat,  his 
wit  and  humour,  his  pathos  and  his 
umbrella,  all  come  before  me  like 
visions  of  my  youth."  That  is  the 
way  of  half  our  modern  biographies. 
Mr.  Sampson  Brass  failed  as  a  lawyer  ; 
but  had  he  lived  on  to  our  time  he 
might  have  made  his  fortune  as  a 
biographer.  A  cunning  artist  may 
indeed  contrive  to  give  these  dry  bones 
some  semblance  of  life  ;  but  cunning 
artists  do  not  just  at  present  seem 
inclined  to  labour  in  the  field  of  bio- 
graphy. Too  often  the  work  has  not 
even  the  saving  virtue  of  Justice 
Shallow's  estate: — "Barren,  barren, 
barren;  marry,  good  air;"  but  we 
miss  even  the  good  air. 

And  in  those  rare  cases  where  the 
tale  of  the  finished  life  is  one  we 
would  willingly  hear,  still  some  ma- 
lignant spirit  is  so  apt  to  intervene.  So 
fast  the  world  moves  now,  so  stren- 
uously must  we  all  pant  after  it,  that 
unless  the  page  comes  hot  from  the 
press  to  supplement  the  funeral  ser- 
vice, it  is,  we  say,  or  seem  to  say,  too 
late.  The  moment  passes  with  the 
man.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonder  we  do 
not  improve  on  the  French  fashion, 
and  deliver  our  biographies  impromptu 
over  the  open  grave.  They  could  not 
well  be  more  perfunctory ;  and  they 
could  not  but  be  shorter. 

Small  wonder  then  that  our  current 
biographical  literature  is  such  as  it  so 
frequently  is ;  so  confused,  so  barren 
and  yet  so  wordy,  so  wanting  in 
selection,  arrangement,  proportion  ; 
that  so  rarely  the.  right  man  seems 
to  have  been  chosen,  or  to  have 
chosen  himself,  for  the  work.  He  who 
can  work  fastest  is  the  man  for 
our  money  ;  and  where  angels  fear  to 
tread  who  knows  not  what  manner  of 
man  rushes  in  1 
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To  all  such  biographers  the  habit 
Mr.  Buskin  deprecates  must  be  a  boon 
indeed.  To  swell  the  volumes  out 
with  an  unsorted,  undigested  mass  of 
letters,  journals,  unpublished  scraps, 
and  the  like,  takes  little  time  and  less 
trouble  ;  and  thus  at  one  blow  fall  the 
two  great  foes  to  modern  literature. 
And  it  is  a  habit,  moreover,  which 
looks  well  upon  the  booksellers'  coun- 
ters. For  we  seem  to  have  reversed 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  the 
decision  of  our  fathers,  and  hold  a 
great  book  now  to  be  no  great  evil. 
The  reviewers  may  protest — when  their 
own  withers  are  unwrung  ;  but  who 
now  cares  for  a  reviewer  \ « 

Far  be  it  from,  us  to  class  Mr. 
Samuel  Longfellow  among  these  slip- 
shod biographers  ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  his  work  furnishes  a  very 
remarkable  text  to  Mr.  Raskin's  ser- 
mon. The  two  volumes  make  up 
about  nine  hundred  pages,  and  we 
very  much  doubt  if  there  are  fifty 
of  these  unoccupied  by  the  journals 
and  correspondence.  Mr.  Longfellow, 
indeed,  makes  no  pretence.  In  this 
fashion  it  seemed  to  him  his  appointed 
work  could  best  be  done ;  and  in  this 
fashion  he  has  done  it.  Let  him  be 
heard  in  his  own  defence  : — 

"  The  reader  must  be  reminded  at  the  out- 
set, and  must  remember  all  along,  that  this  is 
the  life  of  a  man  of  letters.  Mr.  Longfellow 
was  not  that  exclusively,  but  hu  was  that 
supremely.  He  touched  life  at  many  points  ; 
and  certainly  he  was  no  bookworm  or  dryas- 
dust  scholar  shut  up  in  a  library.  He  kept 
the  doors  of  his  study  always  open,  both 
literally  and  figuratively.  But  literature,  as 
it  was  his  earliest  ambition,  was  always  his 
most  real  interest ;  it  was  his  constant  point 
of  view  ;  it  was  his  chosen  refuge.  His  very 
profession  was  a  literary  one.  Xow,  the  life 
of  a  man  of  letters  must  needs  be  unexciting 
and  uneventful  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  activities 
and  affairs.  In  such  a  life,  a  new  book  is  a 
great  adventure,  a  new  poem  or  tale  a  chief 
event.  Such  a  life  can  be  painted  only  by  a 
multitude  of  minute  touches.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  it  was  desirable  that  lie  should 
tell  his  own  story  as  far  as  possible,  a  large 
part  of  this  biography  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  a  daily  journal.  By  such  a  method  could 
the  reader  best  learn  how  a  man  of  letters 
spends  his  time,  and  what  occupies  his 
thoughts.  It  brings  the  reader  face  to  face 


with  the  author  whom  he  has  known  in  his 
books  ;  letting  him,  as  far  as  is  fitting,  into 
.his  intimacy.  It  presupposes  an  interest  in, 
and  a  familiarity  with,  the  writings  whose 
inception  and  completion  are  so  frequently,  if 
briefly,  noted.  It  trusts  much  to  the  per- 
sonal interest  which,  in  this  instance,  the 
writings  seem  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  have 
inspired — an  interest  which  it  is  believed  this 
book,  if  it  may  in  some  things  modify,  will  in 
no  degree  diminish.  If  in  anything  it  should 
seem  to  fall  short,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  poet  had  already  put  the  best  of  himself 
into  his  books." 

Precisely ;  but  then,  why  give  us  so 
very  much  of  the  second  best  ?  Not 
being  quite  of  Mr.  lluskin's  stern 
virtue,  we  will  cordially  own  that 
journals  and  correspondence  are  in 
themselves  no  bad  things.  Probably 
no  one  ever  wished  that  Boswell  or 
Lockhart  or  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  given 
us  less  of  either  in  their  famous  bio- 
graphies. But  there  are  journals  and 
journals,  correspondence  and  corre- 
spondence. 

"August  3rd  (1848).  The  capacity  of  the 
human  frame  for  sleep  in  summer  is  very  great. 
F.  read  Channing's  Life  till  dinner. 

"4th.  Brought  T.  with  us  to  Melville's.  A 
long  chat  in  the  evening,  of  course  ;  about 
France  and  England,  and  Emerson  and  Tenny- 
son, and  Milnes  and  Florence  Nightingale. 

"  5th.  Walked  with  T.  and  0.  to  the  pond. 
Found  an  enormous  leech  ;  propitious  sign  for 
bathers  !  Afternoon,  drove  to  Dr.  Holmes's 
house  on  the  old  Wendell  farm  ;  a  snug  little 
place,  with  views  of  the  river  and  the  moun- 
tains. " 

The  Grand  Vizier  must  certainly 
have  died  in  Boston  about  that  time ! 

There  are  better  things  than  this  in 
the  diary,  of  course  ;  just  as  there  are 
many  letters  in  the  two  volumes  better 
worth  printing  than  this  : — 


To 


March  17th,  1842. 


"I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your 

expressions  of  regard.  I  feel  sincerely  happy 
when  I  hear  that  anything  I  have  written 
from  my  own  heart  finds  a  response  in 
another's.  I  feel  this  to  be  the  best  reward 
an  author  can  receive  ;  as  his  highest  privilege 
is  to  speak  words  of  sincerity  to  those  who  will 
in  sincerity  hear  them." 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  a 
very  just  and  charming  one ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  well-nigh  as  old  as 
authorship  it  cannot  well  be  called 
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characteristic  of  this  author  ;  and  as 
the  reader  is  left  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  person  addressed,  and 
the  work  which  stirred  his,  or  her, 
sympathy,  the  irrelevance  of  the  docu- 
ment is,  to  say  the  least,  not  dimi- 
nished. We  do  not  mean  to  offer 
these  extracts  as  samples  either  of  the 
journals  or  the  correspondence  ;  in 
the  earlier  part  especially  there  is 
much  that  is  very  different  from  this, 
much  that,  if  not  absolutely  vital,  is 
at  any  rate  pleasant  to  read  and  in- 
teresting ;  but  certainly  the  supply  of 
these  very  "  minute  touches  "  seems 
rather  in  excess  of  any  reasonable 
demand. 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  wish- 
ing to   cavil   at   this  labour  of  love  ; 
and  indeed   the  faults,  such  as   they 
are,    obviously    arise    from    a    feeling 
which  one  cannot  but  respect,  while 
regretting  that  it  should  have  marred 
what  might  have  been  so  interesting 
a  record  of  the  life  of  so  devoted  and 
sincere  a  man  of  letters.     How  hard 
it  must  have  been  to  let  the  editor 
over-ride  the  friend,  to  silence  one  of 
these    voices    of    the    dead,    all    will 
understand.     Yet  there  is  a  duty  im- 
posed on  all  who  would  make  a  book 
for  the  people  to  read  ;  and  sentiment 
cannot   be   suffered    to    stand    in    its 
way.    There  must  be  passages  in  every 
journal  which  to  the  public  eye  will 
seem  trivial  and  commonplace.     The 
business  of  keeping  a  journal  is  apt 
to  grow  mechanical ;  sooner  than  let 
it  languish  the  writer  will  jot  down 
anything  which  comes  into  his  head, 
merely   to   keep   his    hand    in,  or   to 
satisfy  the  sense  of  duty.     And  often 
•these  insignificant  entries  will  prove 
most  pleasant  and  capable  handmaids 
to   memory,    stealing   fire   and   many 
another  comfort  from  the  fountains  of 
the   past.     But    to    us   who   are    not 
behind  the  scenes  they  have  not  this 
virtue.      And    it    is    the   same   with 
letters.       Those   yellow,    faded    pages 
Avhich  seem  perhaps  to  us  so  bald,  so 
pointless,  so  unnecessary,  may  to  him 
for  whose  eye  they  were  written  have 
been  through  long  years  inexhaustible 


sources  of  consolation,  tender  secrets, 
sweet  remembrances  of  the  loved  and 
lost,  long  lost  but  unforgotten. 

"  The  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still," 

may  be  felt  and  heard  in  every  line — 
but  not  l>y  all.  There  they  are;  the 
mere  "epistolary  talk,"  the  passing 
chatter  of  the  moment,  the  idle 
thought,  the  trivial  record  of  an 
empty  day — and  "  the  vital  fact."  It 
is  the  business  of  an  editor  to  sepa- 
rate the  last  from  the  heap  and  to 
give  it  to  us.  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
not  done  this.  One  cannot  be  hard 
on  him  for  the  defects  of  his  book, 
remembering  whence  no  doubt  they 
came ;  but  one  cannot  be  blind  to 
them. 

And  in  the  case  of  such  a  life  as 
Longfellow's,  and  such  a  temperament, 
this  business  of  separation  was  pre- 
eminently necessary.  That  life  so 
even,  so  serene,  so  unvexed  by  all 
jarring  sounds  that  echoed  outside  the 
four  walls  of  his  Cambridge  library, 
ilowed  on  as  tranquilly  as  his  own  dear 
river  Charles  — 

"  Tin-  bounty  of  whose  stillness 
Overflowed  him  like,  a,  tide." 

Very  beautiful  was  his  life,  and  very 
still.  In  one  of  his  later  pieces 
there  are  some  lines  which  one  might 
almost  fancy  designed  for  his  own 
theory  of  existence,  if  not  for  his 
practice — 

"  On  its  terraced  walk  aloo. 
Leans  a  monk  with  folded  hands, 
Placid,  satisfied,  .serene, 
Looking  down  upon  the  scene 
Over  wall  and  red-tiled  roof  ; 
Wondering  unto  what  good  end 
All  this  toil  and  traffic  tend, 
And  why  all  men  cannot  be 
Free  from  eare  and  free  from  pain, 
And  the  sordid  love  of  gain, 
And  as  indolent  as  he." 

An  indolent  man  he  never  was. 
Indeed  during  his  tenure  of  the  chairs 
of  Modern  Literature  and  Languages, 
first  at  Bowdoin  College  and  after- 
wards at  Harvard,  that  is  to  say, 
from  his  twenty-second  to  his  forty- 
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seventh  year,  he  was  an  extremely 
industrious  man.  Karely  through 
those  years  did  a  day  pass  without 
its  line.  He  did  not,  as  some  do,  take 
the  completion  of  a  work  as  the  signal 
for  a  holiday,  but  rather  as  the  signal 
for  leisure  to  begin  a  new  one.  In 
his  journal  for  the  year  1847,  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  life,  is  this  pas- 
sage: — "Evangeline  is  ended.  I  wrote 
the  last  lines  this  morning.  And  now 
for  a  little  prose ;  a  romance,  which 
I  have  in  my  brain — Kavanagh  by 
name."  And  most  assuredly  he  did  not 
neglect  his  pupils.  Never  did  a  more 
conscientious  professor  hold  a  chair, 
and  never,  probably,  a  more  popular 
one.  Though  the  conditions  of  his 
appointment  at  Bowdoin  College  only 
prescribed  instruction  in  modern  lan- 
guages, he  carefully  prepared  a  course 
of  written  lectures,  besides  selecting 
and  editing  many  text-books  for  the 
students.  Finding  no  French  gram- 
mar to  his  taste,  we  are  told,  he 
translated  and  printed  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils  the  grammar  of  L'Homond, 
which  had  the  particular  virtue  of 
containing  all  that  was  essential  in 
a  small  compass.  He  also  in  the  same 
year  edited  a  collection  of  French 
'  Proverbes  Dramatiques,'  and  a  small 
Spanish  reader,  '  Novelas  Espanolas.' 

"Among  the  French  books  in  the  library," 
he  writes  to  his  father,  "I  have  just  found 
a  few  volumes  which  are  so  much  what  is 
wanted  for  a  text-book  that  I  have  Con- 
cluded to  make  a  selection  from  them  for 
my  pupils  and  others.  The  work  is  a  col- 
lection of  Dramatic  Proverbs,  or  small  plays, 
such  as  are  performed  in  Paris  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  private  society.  The  book  is  so 
exactly  what  we  stand  in  need  of  that  ]  am 
only  surprised  that  something  of  the  kind  has 
not  appeared  here  before.  The  more  I  see  of 
the  life  of  an  instructor,  the  more  I  wonder  at 
the  course  generally  pursued  by  teachers.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  the  young  mind  is  to  be 
interested  in  order  to  be  instructed.  Look  at 
the  text-books  in  use.  What  are  they  ?  Ex- 
tracts from  the  best  and  most  polished  writers 
of  the  nation  ;  food  for  mature  minds,  but  a 
fruit  that  hangs  beyond  the  reach  of  children, 
or  those  whom  ignorance  of  a  foreign  language 
puts  on  the  footing  of  children,  lint  the  little 
collection  which  I  propose  to  publish  unites 
the  simplicity  and  ease  of  conversation  with 
the  interest  of  a  short  comedy  which  turns 


upon  some  situation  in  common  life,  and  whose 
plot  illustrates  some  familiar  proverb  which 
stands  at  its  head  by  way  of  motto." 

This  view  of  education  is  common 
enough  now,  but  it  was  not  so  com- 
mon half  a  century  ago,  and  even  less 
common  probably  in  America  than  in 
England.  It  is  much  to  the  young 
and  untried  professor's  credit  that  he 
should  have  broken  from  the  bondage 
of  custom,  and  dared  to  amuse  his 
pupils  as  well  as  instruct  them.  And 
he  did  more  ;  he  interested  and  at- 
tracted them.  "  His  intercourse  with 
the  students,"  writes  one,  ':  was  per- 
fectly simple,  frank,  and  manly." 
"  His  manner,"  testifies  another,  "  was 
invariably  full  of  that  charming  cour- 
tesy which  it  never  lacked  throughout 
his  whole  life.  .  .  .  He  was  always  on 
the  alert,  quick  to  hear,  ready  to 
respond.  We  wore  fond  of  him  from 
the  start ;  his  speech  charmed  us ;  his 
earnest  and  dignified  demeanour  in- 
spired us."  To  his  chosen  friend,  George 
Greene,  he  about  this  time  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  of  his  life  at  the 
college — 

"  I  rise  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  hear  a 
French  recitation  <>t  Sophomores  immediately. 
At  seven  I  breakfast,  and  am  then  master  of 
my  time  till  eleven,  when.  I  hear  a  Spanish 
lesson  of  juniors.  After  that  I  take  a  lunch  ; 
and  at  twelve  I  go  into  the  library"  (he  was 
librarian  as  well  as  professor)  "where  1  re- 
main till  one.  I  am  then  at  leisure  lor  the 
afternoon  till  live,  when  1  have  a  French 
recitation  of  juniors.  At  six  i  take  colfee  ; 
then  walk  and  visit  friends  till  nine  :  study 
till  twelve,  and  sleep  till  six,  when  I  begin 
the  same  round  again.  Such  is  the  daily 
routine  of  my  life.  The  intervals  of  college- 
duty,  I  lill  up  with  my  own  studies.  .  .  . 
You  see,  I  lead  a  very  sober,  jog-trot  kind  ot 
life.  My  circle  of  acquaintances  is  very 
limited.  I  am  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
three  families,  and  that  is  quite  enough.  I 
like  intimate  footings  ;  I  do  not  care  for 
general  society.  •  I  am  delighted  more  and 
more  with  the  profession  I  have  embraced, 
and  hope  ere  long  to  see  you  in  a  situation 
similar  to  my  own." 

His  duties  at  Harvard,  in  which  he 
succeeded  George  Ticknor  in  1837, 
were  more  distinctly  professorial,  and 
left  him  accordingly  more  leisure  for 
his  own  studies  and  for  society.  To 
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the    same    friend    he    writes   in    the 
beginning  of  that  year — 

"  I  have  taken  up  my  abode  in  Cambridge. 
My  chambers  are  very  pleasant,  with  great 
trees  iu  front,  whose  "branches  almost  touch 
my  windows  ;  so  that  I  have  a  nest  not  unlike 
the  birds,  being  high  up  in  the  third  story. 
.  .  .  My  lite  here  is  very  quiet  and  agreeable. 
Like  the  clown  in  Shakespeare,  I  have  'no 
enemy  but  winter  and  rough  weather.'  I  wish 
never  a  worse  one,  ...  I  am  now  occupied 
in  preparing  a  course  of  lectures  on  German 
literature,  to  be  delivered  next  summer.  I  do 
not  write  them  out,  but  make  notes  and  trans- 
lations. I  think  this  the  best  way  decidedly. 
In  this  course  something  of  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  (the  new  feathers  in  my  cap)  is  to  be 
mingled.  From  all  this  you  will  gather  that 
my  occupations  are  of  the  most  delightful 
kind." 

A  little  later,  Avhen  he  had  moved 
into  Craigie  House,  which  was  to  be 
his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he 
sends  to  the  same  friend  a  rather  less 
satisfied  picture  of  his  condition  : — 

"  I  live  in  a  great  house  which  looks  like  an 
Italian  villa  ;  have  two  large  rooms  opening 
into  each  other.  They  were  once  General 
Washington's  chambers.  I  breakfast  at  seven 
on  tea  and  toast,  and  dine  at  five  or  six,  gene- 
rally in  Boston.  In  the  evening  I  walk  on  the 
Common  with  Hillard,  or  alone  ;  then  go  back 
to  Cambridge  on  foot.  If  not  very  late,  I  sit 
an  hour  with  Fclton  or  Sparks.  For  nearly 
two  years  I  have  not  studied  at  night  save 
now  and  then.  Most  of  the  time  I  am  alone  ; 
smoke  a  good  deal ;  wear  a  broad-brimmed 
black  hat,  black  frock  coat,  a  black  cane. 
Molest  no  one.  Dine  out  frequently.  In 
winter  go  much  into  Boston  society.  The  last 
year  have  written  a  great  deal,  enough  to 
make  volumes.  Have  not  read  much.  Have 
a  number  of  literary  plans  and  projects,  some 
of  which  will  ripen  before  long,  and  be  made 
known  to  you.  I  do  not  like  this  sedentary 
life.  I  want  action.  I  want  to  travel." 

His  sedate  toilette  was  possibly 
adopted  in  deference  to  the  sober  tastes 
of  the  new  community  he  had  entered. 
On  his  first  appearance  it  was  thought 
his  fancies  that  way  were  a  little  too 
florid,  showing  rather  too  much  colour 
in  the  matter  of  waistcoats  and  cravats ; 
just  as  some  sterner  academic  tastes 
at  first  found  his  lectures  rather  "  too 
flowery,"  It  was  perhaps  some  mo- 
mentary sense  of  revolt  against  this 
Puritanism  that  led  him  to  write  rather 


angrily  to  his  father  about  "  the  Little- 
Peddlingtoii  community  of  Boston." 
"Boston  is  only  a  great  village,"  he 
says ;  and,  "  the  tyranny  of  public 
opinion  there  surpasses  all  belief  ;  "- 
a  private  opinion  one  has  heard  more 
than  once  expressed  since.  To  his 
father,  also,  he  sends  this  sketch 
of  the  course  of  his  first  year's 
lectures — 

"(1)  Introduction.  History  of  the  French 
Language.  (2)  The  other  languages  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  (3)  History  of  the  North- 
ern, or  Gothic,  Languages.  (4)  Anglo-Saxon 
Literature.  (f>  and  6)  Swedish  Literature. 
(7)  Sketch  of  German  Literature.  (8,  <),  10) 
Life  and  Writings  of  Goethe.  (11  and  12)  Life 
and  Writings  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Some  of 
these  are  written  lectures  ;  others  will  be  de- 
livered from  notes.  If  I  feel  well  during  the 
summer  and  am  in  good  spirits,  I  may  extend 
the  course.  People  seem  to  feel  some  curiosity 
about  the  lectures,  and  consequently  I  am 
eager  to  commence,  relying  mainly  for  success 
on  the  interesting  topics  I  shall  be  able  to 
bring  forward.  Having  in  my  own  mind  an 
idea,  and  a  pretty  fixed  one,  of  what  lectures 
should  be,  and  having  undertaken  nothing 
but  what  I  feel  myself  competent  to  do  with- 
out effort,  I  have  no  great  anxiety  as  to  the 
result." 

He  lectured  orally  once  a  week  the 
year  through,  and  in  the  summer 
term  read  two  weekly  papers  on 
literary  history  or  belles-lettres  in 
addition.  Besides  these  he  was  ex- 
pected to  generally  supervise  the 
studies  in  foreign  languages ;  the 
tutors  as  well  as  the  students,  and 
the  former  seem  to  have  given  him 
most  trouble.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  he  writes  to  his  father  — 

"My  lectures  make  something  of  a  parade 
on  paper,  and  require  of  course  some  attention, 
though  they  are  all  unwritten,  save  the  sum- 
mer course,  which  I  think  I  shall  this  year 
write  out.  The  arrangement  with  the  Com- 
mittee requires  me  to  lecture  but  once  a 
week.  I  throw  in  another,  to  show  that  I  am 
not  reluctant  to  work,  and  likewise  for  my 
own  good ;  namely,  to  make  me  read  atten- 
tively, give  me  practice,  and  keep  me  from 
growing  indolent.  It  is,  however,  astonishing 
how  little  I  accomplish  during  a  week.  And 
then  this  four-in-hand  of  outlandish  animals" 
(the  foreign  tutors)  "all  pulling  the  wrong 
way,  except  one, — this  gives  me  more  trouble 
than  anything  else.  I  have  more  anxiety 
about  their  doing  well  than  about  my  own.  I 
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think  I  should  be  more  satisfied  if  I  did  the 
work  all  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  take  things 
very  easily,  not  expecting  perfection,  and 
making  the  best  of  all  things." 

That  was  his  way :  to  take  things 
easily,  and  make  the  best  of  all  things. 
He  did  not  ignore  the  active  life  out- 
side his  own  little  world.  He  did  not, 
as  some  men  of  letters  have  done, 
profess  to  despise  it.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  him  to  say  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  it.  Sympathy  he  had 
for  everything  and  everybody.  His 
study-door  stood,  in  his  biographer's 
expressive  phrase,  always  open  ;  and 
within  beat  always  an  open  heart. 
The  affection  he  seems  to  have  in- 
spired in  all  who  knew  him,  here  as 
well  as  in  his  own  country,  is  rare 
indeed  in  the  history  of  letters ;  one 
hardly  knows,  perhaps,  where  to 
match  it,  save  in  the  life  of  Walter 
Scott.  It  is  beautifully  and  fitly  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines  Mr.  Lowell  (his 
successor  at  Harvard)  wrote  for  his 
sixtieth  birthday — 

"  With  loving  breath   of  all  the  winds,    his 

name 
Is  blown  about  the  world  ;    but   to  his 

friends 

A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame, 
And  Love  steals  shyly   through   the   loud 

acclaim 

To  murmur  a  God  bless  you!  and  there 
ends." 

The  man  to  whom  such  praise  could 
be  given  can  never  have  been  or 
seemed  cold,  or  careless,  or  unsym- 
pathetic. His  own  work  is  proof 
enough  to  the  contrary.  Its  chiefest 
charm  lies  in  the  sweet  and  liberal 
charity  it  breathes  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  One  might  apply 
to  him,  though  in  a  different  sense, 
the  lines  of  Coleridge : — 

"  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  fetd  his  sacred  flame." 

Whatever  stirred  the  life  around  him, 
but  outside  his  own,  served  to  feed  the 
gentle  flame  of  his  universal  charity 
and  good- will.  Yet  though  he  looked 
on  all  things  with  a  kindly  eye,  he 
looked  on  them  with  an  incurious  one. 
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He  sympathised  with  Sumner's  poli- 
tical struggles,  because  Sumner  was  his 
friend;  but  he  regretted  them,  "No- 
thing but  politics  now,"  he  writes  in 
1848.  "Oh,  where  are  those  genial 
days  when  literature  was  the  theme  of 
our  conversation  1  "  Eleven  years  later, 
on  December  2nd,  1859,  a  memorable 
day  in  the  annals  of  America,  his 
journal  shows  this  note  : — "  This  will 
be  a  great  day  in  our  history ;  the 
date  of  a  new  revolution — quite  as 
much  needed  as  the  old  one.  Even 
now,  as  I  write,  they  are  leading  old 
John  Brown  to  execution  in  Virginia 
for  attempting  to  rescue  slaves  !  This 
is  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirl- 
wind, which  will  come  soon."  Then 
follow  at  intervals  such  passages  as 
these  : — "  Read  the  newspapers.  No 
good  cheer  there.  Rebellion  stalks 
through  the  land.  South  Carolina 
talks  nothing  but  fire  and  fury.  She 
says  she  will  secede  this  time.  Better 
this  than  have  the  North  yield,  which 
I  am  always  a  little  afraid  of.  I  hope 
we  shall  stand  firm,  and  so  end  the 
matter  once  for  all."  .  .  .  .  "  News 
comes  that  Fort  Sumter  is  attacked. 
And  so  the  war  begins  !  Who  can 
foresee  the  end  ?"...."  We  are  in 
the  beginning  of  a  civil  war.  A  very 
bitter  thought !  Dined  with  Judge 
Phillips  to  meet  Bryant."  There  is 
something  almost  abnormal,  though 
we  certainly  would  not  say  dis- 
pleasing, in  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
thus  serenely  pursuing  his  even  life 
in  the  midst  of  such  tremendous 
scenes.  "  With  me,"  he  said,  "  all 
deep  feelings  are  silent  ones."  But 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  of  his  feel- 
ings as  very  deep.  His  affection 
for  his  family  and  friends  was  very 
pure  and  sweet  and  genuine  ;  but  great 
depth  of  feeling  is  rarely  found  in 
natures  of  his  mould. 

An  ideal  temperament  for  the  man 
of  letters  was  Longfellow's — if  per- 
haps something  less  so  for  the  poet — 
and  an  ideal  life.  It  was  uneventful 
enough  in  the  common  sense.  There 
were  his  two  periods  of  travel  in 
Europe ;  the  first  taken  to  prepare 
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himself     for    the     chair    at    Bowdoin 
College,  the   second,   five  years   later, 
to  ground  himself  more  thoroughly  in 
the  German  and  other  northern  lan- 
guages.    In  the  first   he   saw  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  and  if  he 
never  attained   to    the    extraordinary 
mastery  over  tongues  claimed  for  Sir 
William   Jones,    at  least    he    became 
a     very    tolerable    proficient    in    the 
languages    and    literatures     of    those 
countries.     In  the    second    lie  paid  a 
short   visit    to    England,    studied    for 
some  months  at  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen, passed  the    winter  and  spring 
in    Heidelberg,  saw   Switzerland   and 
the  Tyrol,  and  so    home  again.     His 
letters  during  this  first  period  fill  nearly 
a  hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume. 
Very  interesting  they  must  have  been 
to  the  home  circle,  but  perhaps  a  little 
less   so   now  to    the    general    reader. 
Full  of  good  temper  they  are,  and  a 
wish    to  be    pleased    with   everything 
and  everybody.  But  they  are  curiously 
impersonal.     One  takes  from  them  so 
little  idea  either  of  the  young  travel- 
ler,   or    of   the   countries   and    people 
seen.       The  chief  impression  we,  for 
our  part,    have  got  from    them    is    a 
pleasant  little  sketch  of  Washington 
Irving  working  at  his  '  Life  of  Colum- 
bus '  in  the  early  summer  mornings  at 
Madrid — and   that  was    drawn   many 
years  after  from  memory  !     This,  and 
the  poetical  gondolier  at  Venice  who 
had  served    Byron,    and   remembered 
him  as  "  a  little  pale  man,  but  full  of 
vivacity  and  talent,"  are  the  only  im- 
pressions   that   have    stayed    with    us 
from  this  part  of  the  book.     Perhaps 
it  was  with  this  time,  too,  as  his  bio- 
grapher   says    it    was  with  the    later 
time, — he  put  the  best  of  himself  into 
his  books  ;  and  the  best  of  his  travels 
is  to  be  got  from  the  pages  of  '  Hype- 
rion '  and  '  Outre-Mer,'  the  former  of 
which    must    always    keep    its    place 
among  autobiographies,  as  well  for  its 
graceful,  tender  personality,  as  for  its 
romantic  and    literary  charm.     Thirty 
years  later  he  was  in  England  once 
more,  and,  with  several  members  of  his 
family,  retracing  the  track  of  his  early 


wanderings.  It  was  during  his  second 
visit  to  Germany  that  his  first  wife 
died  ;  five  and  twenty  years  later  a 
yet  more  tragic  fate  deprived  him  of 
his  second  wife.  She  died  from  injuries 
received  by  her  dress  catching  fire, 
while  she  was  sealing  up,  with  her 
two  little  girls,  some  small  packages  of 
their  curls  which  she  had  just  cut  off. 
But,  save  for  these  two  sorrows,  and 
the  loss  of  a  little  daughter,  the 
seventy-five  years  of  his  life  were 
singularly  serene  and  happy  ones ;  his 
college  duties,  his  books — those  he 
read  and  those  he  wrote — and  his 
friends  made  up  the  sum  of  his  tran- 
quil and  blameless  existence.  The 
student  in  '  The  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn  '  might  stand  well  for  the  author's 
own  portrait,  though  it  was,  we  are 
told,  designed  for  one  of  his  friends 
Mr.  Henry  Ware  Wales  : — 

A  youth  was  then:  of  quiet  ways, 

A  student  of  old  books  and  days. 

To  whom  all  tongues  and  lands  are  known. 

And  yet  a  lover  of  his  own  ; 

With  many  a  social  virtue  graced, 

And  yet  a  friend  of  solitude  ; 

A  man  of  such  a  genial  mood 

The  heart  of  all 'tilings  lie  embraced, 

And  yet  of  such  fastidious  taste, 

He  never  found  the  best  too  good. 

We  question  whether  the  tale  of 
such  a  man's  life  was  to  be  best  told 
as  Mr.  Longfellow  has  thought.  He 
was  hardly  the  man  to  be  his  own 
biographer.  One  of  that  group  of 
friends,  of  whom  only  such  meagre 
and  tantalising  glimpses  are  vouchsafed 
us  in  these  journals,  would  have 
drawn,  we  suspect,  a  better  portrait. 
One  there  was — is,  we  can  happily 
say — who  would  have  drawn  it  well  ; 
one  whom  all  English  inen  of  letters 
are  even  now  preparing  to  welcome 
once  more  among  them.  What  a 
picture  might  not  Mr.  Lowell  have 
given  us  of  his  friend  !  For  he  could 
have  said,  in  the  beautiful  words  in 
which  Callimachus  mourned  for  the 
dead  Heraclitus, 

.    .    .    efj.vriffd-r}v  5'  oaffaKis  a/tf/x^repoi 


"And  I  remembered  how  often  we  two 
had  talked  the  sun  to  rest." 
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What  pictures,  too,  could  he  not  have 
given  us  of  the  men  who  went  in  those 
years  to  Craigie  House,  that  pleasant 
home,  so  rich  in  memories  of  Wash- 
ington and  "the  brave  days  of  old," 
so  rich  now  in  memories  of  a  gentler 
time  and  fame.  Pictures  of  Emerson 
and  Hawthorne,  of  Charles  Sumner 
and  Prescott  and  Motley,  of  Agassiz 
and  Felton,  "  heartiest  of  Greek  Pro- 
fessors," as  Charles  Dickens  used  to 
call  him ;  and  of  the  Englishmen  who 
came  there  to  visit  one  whom  England 
loved  not  less  than  America,  of 
Dickens  himself,  and  Thackeray,  and 
Clough.  What  stories  might  he  not 
have  told  of  the  suppers  given  in  their 
honour,  nodes  cosnceque  deum  ;  of  the 
famous  dinners  of  the  Saturday  Club  ; 
and  that  earlier  society,  which  called 
itself  "The  Five  of  Clubs,"  but  by 
some  wicked  wags  who  were  beyond 
the  pale  was  called  '•'  The  Mutual 
Admiration  Society."  Had  Mr.  Lowell 
done  for  Longfellow,  what  Dr.  Holmes 
has  done  for  Emerson,  what  a  book 
we  might  have  had  ! 

An  ideal  life,  we  have  said,  an  ideal 
temperament,  for  the  man  of  letters ; 
but  perhaps  something  less  so  for  the 
poet. 

"  Visions  of  childhood  !  stay,  oh  stay  ! 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild  ! 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 
'  It  cannot  be  !     They  pass  away  ! 
Other  themes  demand  thy  lay  ; 

Thou  art  no  more  a  child  ! 

"  'The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies, 

Watered  by  living  springs  ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise, 

Its  clouds  are  angels'  wings. 

"  '  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be, 

Not  mountains  capped  with  snow, 
Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea, 
Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly, 
Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 

"  '  There  is  a  forest  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds  ! 
A  mighty  river  roars  between, 
And  whosoever  looks  therein, 
Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin, — 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 


"  'Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast, 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour  ; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast  ; 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast ; 
Pallid  lips  say,  "  It  is  past ! 
We  can  return  no  more  !  " 

"  '  Look  then  into  thine  own  heart,  and  write  ! 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream  ! 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright,— 
Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme.'  " 

So  he  wrote  in  this  thirty-second 
year,  by  way  of  prelude  to  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  '  Voices  of  the 
Night.'  And  he  did  look  into  his  own 
heart,  and  wrote  what  he  found  there. 
But  he  found  there  soft  rays  of  sun- 
shine, and  holy  thoughts  like  stars, 
rather  than  withered  leaves,  and  heavens 
black  with  sin  ;  the  forms  that  came 
to  him  were  those  of  delight  rather 
than  sorrow ;  the  voices  he  heard  had 
more  power  to  soothe  than  affright. 
Such  sorrow  as  his  verse  expresses  is 
of  that  kind  that  softens  and  refines 
the  heart,  not  wrings  or  crushes  it. 
No  one,  indeed,  could  better  describe 
the  charm  of  his  verse  than  he  himself 
has. 

"  Come  read  to  me  some  poem, 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

"  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

"  For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

Their  might}'  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavour  ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

"  Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer 
As  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

"  Who,  through  long  days  of  labour, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderful  melodies. 

"  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 

And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer." 
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It  is  this  tender  restful  charm  which 
gave  Longfellow  his  great,  his  uni- 
versal popularity,  a  popularity  which 
only  Lord  Tennyson  has  matched 
since  Byron  died.  And  it  will  always 
insure  him  a  certain  vogue  among 
the  young,  and,  with  a  particular  order 
of  minds,  not  only  among  the  young. 
In  the  highest  moment  of  his  fame  we 
should  doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to 
any  one  to  call  him  a  great  poet,  even 
among  his  own  countrymen,  anxious 
as  they  were  for  one.  That  he 
assuredly  was  not.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  compare  him  with  Poe,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  that  Poe's 
volume  of  verse  is  so  scanty,  and 
much  of  it  such  mere  verbiage.  But 
assuredly  Longfellow  at  his  very  best 
never  reached  such  a  height  as  Poe  for 
one  moment  stood  on  when  he  con- 
ceived the  lines  beginning,  "  Helen, 
thy  beauty  is  to  me."  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  he  strikes  a  note  that  suggests 
something  beyond  the  words,  as  in 
the  close  of  this  stanza  from  the  poem 
called  '  My  Lost  Youth '  : — 

"  I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  ships, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free  ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea." 

And  in  the  shorter  piece,  '  Daylight 
and  Moonlight ' — so  short  that  it  may 
be  quoted  entirely — there  is  a  sense  of 
something  behind  the  veil,  which  is 
not  common  to  him  : — 

"  In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon, 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  moon 
.Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  white, 
As  a  schoolboy's  paper  kite. 

"  In  broad  daylight,  yesterday, 
I  read  a  Poet's  mystic  lay  ; 
And  it  seemed  to  me  at  most 
As  a  phantom  or  a  ghost. 

"  But  at  length  the  feverish  day 
Like  a  passion  died  away, 
And  the  night,  serene  and  still, 
Fell  on  village,  vale,  and  hill. 

"  Then  the  moon,  in  all  her  pride, 
Like  a  spirit  glorified, 
Filled  and  overflowed  the  night 
With  revelations  of  her  light. 


"And  the  Poet's  song  again 
Passed  like  music  through  my  brain  ; 
Xight  interpreted  to  me 
All  its  grace  and  mystery." 

And  again  in  that  passage  where 
Evangeline  wanders  out  into  the  night 
from  the  new  home  of  Basil  the 
blacksmith,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Teche,  crying  on  her  lover  who 
seemed  still  to  fly  her  as  she  followed : — 

"  Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a 
whippoonvill  sounded, 

Like  a  flute  in  the  woods  ;  and  anon,  throiigh 
the  neighbouring  thickets, 

Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and 
dropped  into  silence. 

'  Patience  !  '  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracu- 
lar caverns  of  darkness  ; 

And  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh 
responded,  '  To-morrow  !  '  " 

And  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem, 
where  the  lovers  come  together  at  last, 
will  always  keep  their  place  among 
the  favourite  and  familiar  passages  of 
English  verse  for  the  infinite  pity  of 
the  scene,  and  the  tender,  melancholy 
grace  of  the  words.  And  passages 
touched  with  those  qualities  are  fre- 
quent enough  in  his  work.  Pity  he 
could  command  ;  but  the  other  passions 
he  could  not  touch.  His  style  is 
generally  very  level  ;  he  rarely  either 
rises  or  sinks.  He  never  reaches,  nor 
tries  to  reach,  the  grand  manner  :  that 
was  not  at  all  his  way  :  but  he  never, 
or  hardly  ever,  falls  into  mere  bald- 
ness or  verbiage.  And  he  sometimes 
has  singular  felicities  both  of  thought 
and  expression  :  as  in  this  stanza  from 
'  The  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape  ' : — 

"  Hearty  and  hale  was  0 there, 

His  cheek  had  the  colour  of  oak  ; 

With  a  kind  of  laugh  in  his  speech, 

Like  the  sea-tide  on  a  beach, 
As  unto  the  King  he  spoke." 

And  in  this,  from  '  The  Wind  over  the 
Chimney '  : — 

"  Sings  the  blackened  log  a  tune 
Learned  in  some' forgotten  June 

From  a  schoolboy  at  his  play, 
When  they  both  were  young  together, 
Heart  of  youth  and  summer  weather 

Making  all  their  holiday." 

"When  this  has  been  said,  and  the 
almost    unvarying    ease,   fluidity,  and 
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sweetness  of  his  lines  acknowledged 
— for  there  is  never  any  sense  of 
strain  or  effort  in  his  verse ;  so  far  as 
it  goes  it  may,  indeed,  be  styled  in- 
evitable enough — -when  all  this  has 
been  granted,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
sum  of  Longfellow's  poetic  gifts  has 
been  told.  His  translations,  indeed, 
will  always  count  to  his  credit,  for 
the  dexterity  and  truth  which  all  who 
know  have  allowed  to  them.  And,  of 
course,  had  it  not  been  for  his  sense 
and  faculty  of  poetry  he  could  not 
have  done  what  he  did  that  way. 
But  they  cannot  be  justly  brought 
into  the  balance  with  his  creative 
work. 

After  all,  his  real  title  to  fame  as 
an  American  poet  rests  on  '  Hia- 
watha.' It  is  a  national  poem,  just 
as  Cooper's  Indian  novels,  '  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans  '  and  the  rest  of  that 
series,  are  national  novels.  '  Evange- 
line  '  and  '  Miles  Standish  '  have  both 
something  of  the  same  merit  ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  national  setting  and 
colour  the  sentiment  of  both  poems  is 
really,  as  one  may  say,  universal.  The 
lovers  might  have  been  parted,  to  be 
"  joined  at  evening  of  their  days 
again " ;  John  Alden  might  have 
played  his  friend  unwittingly  false,  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  And  then 
the  slovenliness  of  so  much  of  the 
verse,  and  a  certain  flatness  and 
triviality  of  execution  make  '  Evange- 
line,'  at  any  rate,  sometimes  very 
hard  to  read,  for  all  the  charm  and 
pity  of  its  design.  But  in  '  Hiawatha  ' 
Longfellow  has  really  broken  new 
ground  ;  and  he  moves  along  it  with 
the  bold  firm  step  of  a  master  of  the 
soil.  It  is  a  real  epic,  the  Indian 
Edda,  as  Emerson  called  it,  adding 
that  it  was  "  sweet  and  wholesome  as 
maize."  It  is  that,  and  more  than 
that ;  it  has  a  strength,  a  movement 
and  vitality,  a  breath  of  open  air  and 
broad  sunlight  about  it,  which  are 
not  general  elements  of  Longfellow's 
writings.  And  it  has  his  own  charm 
too,  the  charm  of  simplicity,  grace, 
tenderness.  He  has  so  admirably  de- 
scribed its  characteristics  in  the  pre- 


lude that  we  may,   perhaps,   be   par- 
doned for  a  rather  long  quotation  : — 

"  Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 

Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow, 

Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 

Love  the  wind  among  the  branches, 

And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snow-storm, 

And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 

Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees, 

And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains, 

Whose  innumerable  echoes 

Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries  ; — 

Listen  to  these  wild  traditions, 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

"  Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends, 

Love  the  ballads  of  a  people, 

That  like  voices  from  afar  oil' 

Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen, 

Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike, 

Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 

"Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken  ; — 

Listen  to  this  Indian  legend, 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

"  Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple, 

Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature, 

Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 

Every  human  heart  is  human, 

That  in  even  savage  bosoms 

There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings, 

For  the  good  they  comprehend  not, 

That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 

Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 

Touch  God's  right  hand  in  that  darkness 

And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  ; — 

Listen  to  this  simple  story, 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

"  Ye,  who  sometimes,  in  your  rambles 

Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country, 

Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 

Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 

Over  stone-walls  gray  with  mosses, 

Pause  by  some  neglected  graveyard, 

For  a  while  to  muse  and  ponder 

On  a  half-effaced  inscription, 

Written  with  little  skill  of  song-craft, 

Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 

Full  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break, 

Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 

Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter  ;— 

Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription, 

Read  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! " 

Though  we  think  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  book  a  mistaken  one,  yet 
we  may  own  to  have  read  it  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure.  It  has  been 
inexpressibly  refreshing  in  these 
bustling,  angry,  many-sided  times  to 
read  the  story  of  this  simple  tranquil 
life,  devoted  to  one  aim,  one  business, 
one  desire  ;  of  this  good,  sincere,  gentle 
soul,  who,  as  he  was  unstirred  by  any 
high  imaginings,  so  was  unvexed  by 
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any  dark  distractions,  doubts,  or  fears. 
And  as  we  have  compared  him  for  his 
personal  popularity  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  so  in  another  way  did  he  re- 
semble him  :  he  resembled  him  in  his 
utter  freedom  from  all  the  little 
jealousies  and  meannesses,  the  ignoble 
cares  and  humours  which  are  so  sadly 
apt  to  taint  and  hinder  the  literary  life. 
He  envied  no  man ;  he  disparaged  no 
man ;  if  others  spoke  ill  of  him  he  never 
answered  them.  If  he  was  destined 
to  no  great  mastery  in  his  ai't,  at 
least  none  who  ever  practised  it  loved 
it  with  a  more  sincere,  simple,  dis- 
interested love.  Once  more  we  may 
go  back  to  his  own  verse  to  find  a  fit 
tribute  to  this  fine  side  of  his  character. 
We  may  go  back,  as  we  have  gone 
before,  to  his  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,'  where  the  Poet  is  thus  praised  : — 


"  A  Poet,  too,  was  then1,  whoso  verse 
AV'as  tender,  musical,  and  torse  ; 
The  inspiration,  the  delight, 
The  gleam,  the  glory,  the  swift  flight 
Of  thoughts  so  sudden,  that  they  seem 
The  revelations  of  a  dream, 
All  these  were  his  ;  but  with  them  came 
IS'o  envy  of  another's  fame  ; 
He  did  not  find  his  sleep  less  sweet 
For  music  in  some  neighbouring  street, 
Nor  rustling  hear  in  every  breeze 
The  laurels  of  Miltiades. 
Honour  and  blessings  on  his  head 
AVhile  living,  good  report  when  dead, 
Who,  not  too  eager  for  renown, 
Accepts,  but  does  not  clutch  the  crown  !" 

If  all  the  gifts  of  song  this  Poet 
owned  were  not  Longfellow's,  the 
moral  gifts  were  pre-eminently  his 
among  all  Poets.  And  as  they  brought 
him  honour  and  blessings  while  he 
lived,  so  shall  they  bring  him  good 
report  now  that  he  is  dead. 
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IN  the  month  of  May  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  I 
happened  to  be  crossing  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Lubeck  on  the  steam- 
ship '  Nicholas  the  First.'  As  at  that 
time  there  was  very  little  railway 
communication,  every  tourist  took  the 
sea-route,  and  for  the  same  reason 
many  people  brought  their  travelling 
carriages  with  them,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  continue  their  tour  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  other  countries. 
We  had  with  us,  I  remember,  twenty- 
eight  private  conveyances,  and  were 
in  all  two  hundred  and  eighty  pas- 
sengers, including  twenty  children. 
I  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
as  I  did  not  suffer  at  all  from  sea- 
sickness I  enjoyed  my  new  experiences 
immensely.  Some  of  the  ladies  on 
board  were  extremely  pretty,  and  a 
few  quite  beautiful ;  most  of  them, 
alas  !  are  long  since  dead. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  my  mother 
had  ever  allowed  me  to  go  away  by 
myself,  and  before  I  left  she  made  me 
promise  to  be  on  my  best  behaviour, 
-and,  above  all  things,  never  to  touch 
a  card.  As  it  happened,  it  was  this 
last  promise  that  was  the  first  to  be 
broken. 

One  particular  evening  there  was  a 
great  gathering  of  the  passengers  in 
the  saloon,  where  some  well-known 
Russian  bankers  were  gambling.  They 
used  to  play  a  kind  of  lansquenet,  and 
the  jingle  of  the  gold  pieces,  which 
were  much  more  common  then  than 
they  are  now,  was  quite  deafening. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  players,  seeing 
that  I  did  not  join  in,  and  not 
understanding  why,  asked  me  to 

1  In  a  posthumous  volume,  ('CEuvres 
Dernieres  de  I.  Tourgueneff, '  Hetzel  et  Cie, 
Paris)  this  is  said  to  have  been  a  real  in- 
cident in  the  novelist's  life,  dictated  by  him 
in  French  three  months  before  he  died. 


take  a  hand,  and  when  in  my  boy- 
ish simplicity  I  told  him  my  reason, 
he  went  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
called  out  to  his  friends  that  he 
had  made  a  real  find,  a  young  man 
who  had  never  played  cards  in  his 
life,  and  who  consequently  was  quite 
certain  to  have  the  most  extraordinary 
luck,  fool's  luck  in  fact  !  .  .  .  I  don't 
know  how  it  came  about,  but  ten 
minutes  later  I  was  sitting  at  the 
gambling- table  with  a  lot  of  cards  in  my 
hand,  as  bold  as  brass,  and  playing, 
playing  like  a  madman  ! 

I    must    acknowledge    that    in   my 
case    the    old     proverb     turned     out 
true ;    money   kept  coming    to  me  in 
waves ;    and    beneath    my    trembling 
perspiring  hands  the  gold  piled  itself 
up  in   heaps.     The    banker    who   had 
induced  me  to  play  never  stopped  for 
a  moment   urging   me  on,  and  excit- 
ing me  to  bet.     I  actually  thought  I 
had  made  my  fortune  !     Suddenly  the 
saloon  door  is  flung  wide  open,  a  lady 
rushes  in,  cries  out  in  a  faint  agonised 
voice,  "  The  ship  is  on  fire  I  "  and  falls 
on  a  sofa  in  a  dead  faint.     The  effect 
was    like     that     of    an     earthquake. 
Everybody  started  from  his  seat ;  the 
gold  and  the  silver  and  the  banknotes 
were  strewn  all  over  the  cabin,  and  we 
rushed  out.     I  cannot  understand  how 
it  was  that  we  had  not  noticed    the 
smoke  before.     It  had  already  reached 
us.     In  fact  the  staircase  was  full  of 
it,  and  the  whole  place  was  lit  with  a 
dull  red   glare,  the  glare  of  burning 
coal.     In    the    twinkling    of   an    eye 
every   one  was  on    deck.     Two    huge 
pillars  of  smoke  were  slowly  rising  up 
on  each  side  of  the  funnel,  and  sweeping 
along  the  masts,  and  the  uproar  and 
tumult  which   began  at  that  moment 
never  ceased.     The   scene  of  disorder 
was    indescribable.      I    felt    that    all 
the  human  beings  on  board  were  sud- 
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denly  seized  with  ;i  frantic  desire  for 
self-preservation,  I  myself  most  of 
all.  I  remember  catching  hold  of  a 
sailor  by  the  arm  and  pledging  him  my 
word  that  my  mother  would  give  him 
ten  thousand  roubles  if  he  saved  my 
life.  The  sailor  naturally  looked  on  my 
offer  as  a  joke,  and  shook  me  off,  and  I 
did  not  suggest  it  again.  I  felt  that 
what  I  had  been  saying  to  him  was 
perfect  nonsense.  However  I  must 
add  that  everything  I  saw  around  me 
was  quite  as  nonsensical.  How  true 
it  is  that  nothing  comes  up  to  the 
tragic  side  of  a  shipwreck  but  its 
comic  side  !  A  rich  landed  proprietor, 
for  instance,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
terror,  and  flinging  himself  down  on 
his  face  began  frantically  kissing  the 
deck  !  After  he  had  been  doing  this 
some  time  it  so  happened  that  the  fury 
of  the  flames  abated  for  a  moment,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  masses  of 
water  which  were  being  pumped  into 
the  coal-bunks.  He  leapt  to  his  feet 
at  once,  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height,  and  cried  out  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  "  O  ye  of  little  faith,  think  ye 
that  our  God,  the  God  of  the  Russian 
people,  will  suffer  us  to  perish  ?"  Just 
then,  however,  the  flames  broke  out 
worse  than  before,  and  the  poor  man, 
with  all  his  faith  in  the  God  of  the 
Russian  people,  flung  himself  down 
again  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  re- 
turned to  his  deck-kissing.  A  gaunt- 
looking  general  kept  bawling  out, 
"  A  special  messenger  must  be  de- 
spatched immediately  to  the  Emperor. 
We  despatched  a  special  messenger 
to  him  when  the  military  colonies 
revolted,  and  the  lives  of  several  im- 
portant people  were  saved  in  conse- 
quence. I  myself  was  there  in  person  !  " 
A  gentleman  with  an  umbrella  in  his 
hand  suddenly,  in  a  mad  fit  of  pas- 
sion, rushed  at  a  very  ugly  little  oil- 
painting  that  happened  to  be  among 
the  luggage,  fastened  to  an  easel,  and 
began  to  stave  it  in.  It  was  a  portrait ; 
and  with  the  ferule  of  his  umbrella 
he  made  five  holes  in  it,  where  the 
eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  ears 
were,  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  as 


he  accomplished  this  act  of  vandalism, 
"What  is  the  use  of  this  picture 
now  ?  "  The  picture  did  not  belong  to 
him  at  all !  A  huge  fat  man,  looking 
like  a  German  brewer,  wept  floods  of 
tears,  and  kept  calling  out  "  Captain  ! 
Captain  !  Captain ! "  in  most  heart- 
rending accents.  Finally  the  captain, 
losing  all  patience,  caught  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  and  shouted  at  him, 
"  Well !  I'm  the  captain.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  1 "  The  fat  brewer 
gazed  at  him  blankly,  and  with  in- 
creased pathos  in  his  voice  recom- 
menced his  piteous  cry  of  "Captain! 
Captain  !  " 

However,  it  was  the  captain  who 
really  saved  our  lives.  First,  by 
altering  our  course,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  while  it  was  still 
possible  to  enter  the  engine-room  ;  for 
if  the  steamer  had  kept  on  straight 
for  Lubeck,  instead  of  making  at  once 
for  land,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  burned  to  the  water's  edge 
before  reaching  port.  Secondly,  by 
ordering  the  sailors  to  draw  their 
cutlasses,  and  to  have  no  hesitation 
in  cutting  down  any  one  who  tried 
to  seize  either  of  the  life-boats.  I 
should  mention  that  we  had  only  two 
life-boats  left,  the  others  having  been 
capsized  through  the  carelessness  of 
some  of  the  passengers  who  had 
stupidly  tried  to  launch  them  without 
knowing  how.  It  was  curious  to  notice 
the  involuntary  feeling  of  respect 
inspired  by  these  stern,  impassive 
sailors,  Danes,  by  the  way,  most  of 
them,  as  they  stood  there  with  theii 
drawn  swords,  which  in  the  red  glare 
of  the  flames  seemed  bloodstained 
already. 

It  was  now  blowing  a  pretty  strong 
gale,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  was 
a  good  deal  intensified  by  the  fire 
which  by  this  time  was  raging  and 
roaring  over  more  than  a  third  of  the 
vessel.  At  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
vanity  of  my  own  sex  I  feel  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  during  this  crisis 
the  women  showed  more  presence  of 
mind  than  most  of  the  men  did.  With 
their  pale  faces  and  the  white  drapery 
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of  the  bed-clothes  which  they  had 
hurriedly  caught  up  when  summoned 
from  their  berths,  they  seemed  to  me, 
sceptic  though  I  was  even  at  that 
early  age,  like  angels  come  down  from 
heaven  to  shame  us  and  to  give  us 
courage. 

However,  there  were  a  few  men  who 
showed  some  pluck.  I  remember  one 
particularly,  M.  D  .  .  .  ff,  our  ex- 
ambassador  at  Copenhagen.  He  had 
taken  off  his  shoes  and  necktie,  tied 
his  coat  round  him  with  the  sleeves 
across  his  chest,  and  was  seated  on  a 
thick  taut  rope  with  his  feet  dangling 
in  the  air,  quietly  smoking  a  cigar  and 
examining  us  all  with  a  look  of  amused 
pity.  As  for  myself,  I  had  taken 
refuge  on  the  lower  rungs  of  one  of 
the  futtock  shrouds,  and  sat  there 
watching  with  a  sort  of  dull  wonder 
the  red  foam  as  it  boiled  and  churned 
beneath  me,  wetting  my  face  now  and 
then  with  a  flying  flake  of  froth  ;  and, 
as  I  looked  down  into  it,  I  kept  saying 
to  myself,  "  So  there  is  where  I  must 
die,  at  eighteen  years  of  age  !  "  for  I 
had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  better  to  be  drowned  than  to  be 
roasted.  The  flames  were  now  shooting 
over  my  head  in  a  great  arch,  and  I 
could  clearly  distinguish  the  roar  of 
the  fire  from  the  roar  of  the  waves. 

Not  far  from  me  was  sitting  a  little 
old  woman,  a  cook,  I  should  think,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  families  which 
were  on  their  way  to  Europe.  Her 
head  was  buried  in  her  hands,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  murmuring  a  prayer. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  me,  and 
whether  or  not  she  thought  she  could 
see  in  my  face  the  expression  of  some 
sinister  resolve  I  cannot  say,  but,  what- 
ever her  reason  was,  she  clutched  me 
by  the  arm,  and  in  a  voice  in  which 
entreaty  and  sternness  were  strangely 
blended,  said  to  me,  "  No,  sir,  no  one 
has  absolute  right  over  his  own  life, 
you  no  more  than  any  one  else.  What- 
ever form  of  death  God  sends  to  you, 
you  must  submit  to  it.  It  is  your 
duty.  Else  you  will  be  committing 
suicide,  and  will  be  punished  for  it  in 
the  next  world." 


I  had  really  no  desire  at  all  to 
commit  suicide ;  but  from  a  sort  of 
spirit  of  bravado,  for  which,  considering 
the  awful  position  I  was  in,  I  cannot 
at  all  account,  I  made  two  or  three 
feigned  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  with  which  she  credited  me ; 
and  every  time  that  I  did  so  the  poor 
old  creature  rushed  at  me  to  try  and 
prevent  my  accomplishing,  as  she 
thought,  a  great  crime.  At  last  I  felt 
ashamed,  and  stopped.  And  indeed 
with  death  before  me,  imminent  and 
inevitable — why  act  1  Why  spend  my 
last  moments  playing  a  comedy  1  How- 
ever I  had  no  time  either  to  analyse  my 
own  fantastic  feelings,  or  to  admire 
the  poor  old  woman's  want  of  egotism 
(her  altruism,  as  we  should  say  nowa- 
days) for  the  roar  of  the  flames  over 
our  heads  became  suddenly  more  ter- 
rible, and  simultaneously  there  rang 
out  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  the  voice 
of  our  guai'dian  angel,  "You  fool, 
what  are  you  doing  there  1  You  will 
be  killed,  follow  me  !  " 

Immediately,  though  we  did  not 
know  who  was  calling  to  us  or  where 
we  had  to  go,  up  jumped  this  dear  old 
woman  and  myself,  as  if  we  had  been 
shot  from  a  gun,  and  off  we  rushed 
through  the  smoke  after  a  sailor  in  a 
blue  jersey,  whom  we  saw  climbing  a 
rope-ladder  in  front  of  us.  Without 
in  the  slightest  degree  understanding 
why,  I  climbed  up  the  ladder  after 
him,  and  I  verily  believe  that  at  that 
moment  if  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  water  or  done  anything  extra- 
ordinary, no  matter  what,  I  should 
have  blindly  followed  his  example. 
After  he  had  clambered  up  two  or 
three  rounds  of  the  ladder,  the  sailor 
jumped  heavily  on  to  the-  top  of  a 
travelling  carriage,  whose  wheels,  by 
the  way,  were  already  on  fire ;  I 
jumped  after  him ;  I  heard  the  old 
woman  jump  after  me ;  then  from  the 
top  of  the  first  carriage  the  sailor 
jumped  on  to  the  top  of  a  second,  then 
on  to  the  top  of  a  third,  I  keeping 
always  behind  him — and  finally  in  this 
way  we  reached  the  bow  of  the  ship. 
Nearly  all  the  passengers  were  assem- 
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bled  there.  The  sailors,  under  the 
directions  of  the  captain,  were  launch- 
ing one  of  the  life-boats,  fortunately 
the  largest  we  had.  Across  the  other 
side  of  the  vessel  I  could  see  the  long 
line  of  the  Lubeck  cliffs  lit  up  by  the 
glare  of  our  fire.  They  were  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  mile  off.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  swim,  and  though  it  was 
probably  not  very  deep  where  we  had 
gone  aground  (for  we  had  struck 
without  any  of  us  noticing  it)  still 
the  waves  were  terribly  high.  How- 
ever, the  moment  I  caught  sight  of  dry 
land  I  felt  quite  sure  I  was  safe,  and 
to  the  amazement  of  every  one  who 
was  standing  near  me  I  began  to 
dance  and  to  cry  "  Hip  !  Hip ! 
Hurrah  !  "  I  did  not  care  to  join  the 
crowd  which  was  hustling  around  the 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  big  life-boat ; 
there  were  too  many  women,  old  men, 
and  children  in  it.  Besides  ever  since 
I  had  caught  sight  of  land,  I  did  not 
care  to  hurry  myself,  I  felt  so  certain 
I  was  saved.  I  remember  noticing 
with  surprise  that  very  few  of 
the  children  showed  any  signs  of 
terror,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
actually  asleep  in  their  mother's  arms. 
None  of  them  were  lost. 

I  remarked  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  of  passengers  a  tall  military 
looking  man  leaning  against  a  bench, 
which  he  had  just  wrenched  out  of  the 
deck  and  set  athwart  ships.  He  stood 
there  quite  motionless,  his  clothes  all 
dripping  with  sea-water.  I  was  told 
that  in  an  involuntary  fit  of  terror  he 
had  brutally  elbowed  out  of  his  way  a 
woman  who  had  tried  to  get  in  front  of 
him,  so  as  to  jump  into  one  of  the  first 
life-boats  that  had  foundered;  and  that, 
on  being  collared  by  one  of  the  stewards 
and  thrown  roughly  down  upon  the 
deck,  the  old  soldier,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  general,  had  felt  so  ashamed  of 
his  momentary  act  of  cowardice  that 
he  had  sworn  an  oath  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  steamer  till  after  every 
one  else,  including  the  captain.  He 
was  a  magnificently  built  man,  with  a 
curiously  pale  face.  His  forehead  was 
still  bleeding  from  the  blow  he  had 


received  ;  and  as  he  stood  there  he 
looked  about  him  with  an  air  of  deep 
humility,  as  if  he  were  asking  people 
to  forgive  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  had  made  my 
way  over  to  the  larboard  side,  where  I 
saw  the  smaller  of  our  two  life-boats 
pirouetting  on  the  waves  like  a  toy- 
boat.  There  were  two  sailors  in  it 
who  were  making  signs  to  the  passen- 
gers to  try  and  jump.  This,  however, 
was  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as 
the  '  Nicholas  the  First '  stood  very 
high  out  of  the  water,  and  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  skill  to  jump  into  the 
boat  without  sinking  it.  At  last, 
however,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
a  try,  and  began  by  standing  on  one 
of  the  anchor-chains  which  were  hung 
over  the  ship's  side.  But  just  as  I  was 
about  letting  myself  go,  something 
very  heavy  and  very  soft  fell  on  top 
of  me.  It  was  a  woman,  who  had 
thrown  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and 
hung  there  like  a  log.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  my  first  impulse  was  to 
catch  her  by  her  two  hands  and  to 
throw  her  right  over  my  head  ;  but 
fortunately  1  resisted  the  temptation. 
The  shock,  however,  very  nearly  sent 
us  both  into  the  sea ;  and  in  we 
must  assuredly  have  gone,  if  by  a 
piece  of  extraordinary  good  luck  there 
had  not  been  dangling  right  in  front 
of  my  nose  a  rope  belonging  to 
some  part  of  the  rigging.  1  made  a 
frantic  clutch  at  this  with  one  hand, 
and  with  this  heavy  lady  still  clinging 
to  me,  hung  there  for  a  moment, 
cutting  my  fingers  to  the  bone.  ...  I 
then  looked  down  and  saw  that  the 
life-boat  was  right  under  us,  and 
putting  my  trust  in  Providence  let 
myself  go  ...  Every  timber  in  the 
life-boat  creaked.  ..."  Hurrah  !  " 
cried  the  sailors. 

I  left  my  companion  in  a  dead  faint 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  turned 
round  to  look  at  the  steamer.  A  great 
mass  of  faces,  women's  faces  chiefly, 
were  anxiously  peering  at  us  over  the 
side.  "  Jump  !  "  I  cried,  holding  out 
my  arms,  "  Jump  !  "  At  this  particular 
moment  the  splendid  success  of  my 
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daring  leap  and  the  consciousness  that 
I  was  well  out  of  reach  of  the  fire 
gave  me  the  most  extraordinary  physi- 
cal strength  as  well  as  pluck ;  the 
only  three  women  who  could  make  up 
their  minds  to  jump,  I  caught  as  easily 
as  one  catches  apples  in  an  orchard. 
I  should  note  that  every  one  of  these 
ladies  gave  a  piercing  shriek  when 
she  left  the  steamer,  and  fainted  in 
mid-air.  One  of  the  hapless  dames 
was  very  nearly  killed  through  a 
gentleman  throwing  an  enormously 
heavy  trunk  into  our  boat.  I  suppose 
he  had  gone  out  of  his  mind.  The 
trunk,  by  the  way,  was  broken  in  the 
fall,  and  seeing  inside  it  an  extremely 
handsome  dressing-case,  I  at  once 
solemnly  presented  it  to  the  two 
sailors,  without  ever  stopping  to  con- 
sider whether  I  had  any  claim  to  give 
away  other  people's  belongings.  The 
sailors  with  similar  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  property,  gratefully  accepted 
my  gift.  We  then  started  at  once  for 
shore,  rowing  as  hard  as  we  could,  and 
followed  by  cries  from  the  steamer  of 
"  Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can  ! 
Send  us  back  the  boat !  "  And  indeed 
as  soon  as  there  were  only  two  or 
three  feet  of  water  we  felt  it  our  duty 
to  get  out.  A  cold  drizzling  rain  had 
been  falling  for  about  an  hour,  and 
though  it  had  had  no  effect  at  all  on 
the  fire  it  had  succeeded  in  wetting  us 
to  the  skin. 

At  last  we  reached  the  shore,  for 
which  we  had  so  longed,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  little  better  than  a  swamp 
of  wet  sticky  mud,  and  we  sank  in  it 
up  to  our  knees.  Our  boat  went  back 
at  once,  and  in  company  with  the 
larger  life-boat,  began  to  transport  the 
passengers  from  the  steamer  to  land. 
Very  few  people  had  been  lost,  eight 
I  think  in  all.  One  had  fallen  into  a 
coal-bunk,  and  another  had  been 
drowned  in  an  attempt  to  carry  all  his 
money  away  with  him.  The  latter, 
whose  name  I  just  knew,  had  spent 
most  of  the  day  playing  chess  with 
me,  and  had  been  so  excited  over  our 

games  that  Prince  W ,  who  was 

looking  on,  said  to  him  finally,  "You 


play  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  ! "  As  for  the  luggage,  it  was 
nearly  all  burned,  and  so  were  the 
travelling  carriages. 

Amongst  the  ladies  who  had  escaped 
was  a  very  pretty  married  woman, 
Madame  T—  — ;  she  was  excessively 
charming,  though  her  time  was  a  good 
deal  taken  up  with  her  four  little 
daughters  and  their  nurses.  At  the 
present  moment  she  was  sitting  in  the 
most  desolate  manner  on  the  beach, 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  with 
hardly  anything  over  her  shoulders.  I 
felt  it  was  my  duty  as  a  gentleman  to 
offer  her  every  assistance  in  my  power, 
and  as  a  result  found  myself  without 
my  coat,  my  boots,  and  my  necktie.  To 
make  matters  worse,  a  peasant,  whom 
I  had  been  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  to 
look  for,  and  whom  I  had  sent  down 
to  meet  the  shipwrecked  travellers 
with  a  waggon  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
wait  for  me,  but  set  off  for  Lubeck  with 
all  my  ladies  ;  so  there  was  I  left  alone, 
half  naked  and  wet  to  the  marrow  of 
my  bones,  to  gaze  at  the  sea  where 
our  ship  had  nearly  succeeded  in  burn- 
ing itself  out.  I  use  the  word  "  suc- 
ceeded "  advisedly,  as  I  never  could 
have  believed  that  such  a  huge  affair 
as  a  big  steamer  could  be  so  soon 
destroyed.  By  this  time  it  was  merely 
a  vast  blot  of  fire  on  the  sea  ;  a  mo- 
tionless mass  of  flame  streaked  with 
the  black  outlines  of  the  chimneys 
and  the  masts.  Kound  and  round  it 
wheeled  the  gulls  with  a  sort  of  mono- 
tonous indifference  in  their  flight. 
Then  it  ceased  to  be  flame  and  became 
ashes  ;  a  great  heap  of  ashes  spangled 
with  tiny  bright  sparks  which  were 
scattered  over  the  waves  in  long  curv- 
ing lines.  "  Is  this  all  ]  "  I  thought, 
"  and  life  itself — what  is  it  but  a 
handful  of  ashes  strewn  on  the  wind  ?  " 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  medi- 
tative philosopher  whose  teeth  were 
now  beginning  to  chatter,  a  second 
waggoner  arrived  to  pick  me  up.  The 
honest  fellow  extorted  two  ducats 
from  me,  but  as  a  set-off  lent  me  his 
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thick  coat  to  wrap  myself  up  in, 
and  sang  me  two  or  three  country 
songs,  that  I  thought  rather  pretty. 
In  this  way  I  got  to  Lubeck  by 
sunrise,  and  coming  across  my  fellow 
sufferers  left  with  them  for  Hamburg. 
Here  we  found  waiting  for  us 
twenty  thousand  roubles,  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  happened  at 
the  moment  to  be  on  his  way  to 
Berlin,  had  sent  by  one  of  his  equerries. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  the  male 
passengers,  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  this  money  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  women.  Our  generosity  did  not 
really  put  us  to  much  inconvenience, 
as  at  that  time  every  Russian  who  came 
to  Germany  was  allowed  unlimited 


credit.     Alas  !  those  golden   days  are 
over  ! 

The  sailor,  to  whom  I  had  promised 
the  enormous  sum  of  money  in  my 
mother's  name  if  he  saved  my  life, 
came  and  asked  me  to  carry  out  my 
agreement.  As  I  was  not  quite  sure 
of  his  identity,  and  as  in  any  case  he 
had  done  nothing  at  all  for  me,  I 
gave  him  one  thaler.  He  took  it,  and 
thanked  me  warmly. 

As  for  the  poor  old  cook  who  had 
shown  such  an  interest  in  the  salva- 
tion of  my  soul,  I  never  saw  her  again ; 
but,  whether  she  was  burned  01 
whether  she  was  drowned,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  she  has  a  special  place  set 
apart  for  her  in  Paradise. 
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THE  word  "  critic,"  in  general  par- 
lance, may  almost  be  called  a  term  of 
reproach.  It  is  seldom  to  be  found  in 
literature  save  in  the  wake  of  some 
contumelious  epithet.  "  Carping,"  "  en- 
vious," "  malignant,"  "  venomous," 
these  are  a  few  of  the  adjectives  which 
seein  to  belong  to  criticism  as  naturally 
as  "  green  "  to  grass  or  "  gracious  " 
to  Royalty.  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
"  stubborn  critics,  apt  for  deprava- 
tion," and  it  is  the  basest  of  all  his 
characters  who  announces  himself  as 
"  nothing  if  not  critical."  We  are 
told,  on  the  one  hand,  that  critics 
are  men  who  have  failed  in  the  arts 
upon  which  they  vent  their  spleen  ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  their  utterances 
are  inept  because  they  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  of  these  very  arts. 
We  may  try  to  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  artists  are  not 
likely  to  sing  the  praises  of  critics, 
any  more  than  schoolboys  can  be 
expected  to  glorify  the  rod,  which, 
nevertheless,  plays  a  salutary  and 
not  dishonourable  part  in  their  deve- 
lopment. Yet  we  cannot  banish  from 
our  heart  of  hearts  an  occasional 
tremor  and  faltering.  We  ask  our- 
selves whether,  after  all,  the  best  of 
criticism  be  not  a  futility  or  an  imper- 
tinence. Great  art  it  can  make  no 
greater  ;  small  art  and  mere  bungling 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  time.  Are  we  not  merely 
adding  to  the  "  babblings  and  brab- 
blings  "  of  a  world  already  full  enough 
of  empty  noises  ?  Are  we  not  making 
ourselves  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  many 
artists,  a  stimulus  to  none  1  Fine 
words  butter  no  parsnips,  and  can  vain 

1  '  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist  ;  a 
Popular  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Scien- 
tific Criticism,'  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 
University.  (Extension)  Lecturer  in  Litera- 
ture. Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1885. 


opinion  bring  sustenance  or  refresh- 
ment, or  aught  save  unhealthy  infla- 
tion, to  any  human  soul  1  Should  we 
not  be  better  employed  in  hewing 
wood  and  drawing  water,  than  in 
delivering  aesthetic  judgments  which 
to-day  inflict  pain  or  nourish  vanity, 
and  are  certain  to  be  reversed  with 
scorn  to-morrow  1 

If  such  questionings  as  these  have 
vexed  the  soul  of  any  one  who  pur- 
sues the  "  dreadful  trade  "  of  criticism, 
let  him  turn  to  Mr.  R.  Gr.  Moulton's 
book,  '  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic 
Artist,'  where  he  will  find  them  an- 
swered, and  that  with  an  emphatic 
affirmative.  But  along  with  condem- 
nation comes  a  way  of  escape.  Against 
judicial  criticism,  as  he  calls  it  (the 
phrase  is  something  of  a  tautology) 
Mr.  Moulton  brings  a  crushing  indict- 
ment. It  is  partly  a  survival  from 
the  twilight  times  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
partly  an  evil  outgrowth  upon  litera- 
ture due  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
journalism.  But,  if  the  critic  will 
repent  in  time  and  conform  to  the 
laws  of  inductive  science,  there  is 
hope  for  him  yet.  He  is  not  a 
"  judge  "  but  an  "  investigator."  He 
must  come  down  from  the  bench  and 
find  his  place  in  the  laboratory.  He 
is  not  to  praise  or  dispraise,  to  accept 
or  to  reject ;  but  to  note,  register, 
classify.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  taste ;  when  garbage  comes 
under  his  notice,  he  must  simply  hold 
his  nose  and  study  it  as  an  instance 
of  the  laws  of  putrescence.  "  Differ- 
ences of  degree  "  do  not  come  within 
his  ken,  but  solely  "  differences  of 
kind."  The  judicial  critic  stands  to 
the  inductive  scientist  as  the  astrologer 
(do  we  not  talk  of  "judicial  astro- 
logy "  1)  to  the  astronomer.  As  yet, 
Mr.  Moulton  admits,  critical  science 
is  in  its  infancy  ;  but  ere  long,  he  pre- 
dicts, the  critic  will  give  up  his  foolish 
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likes  and  dislikes,  and  devote  himself 
with  true  scientific  impartiality  to  his 
task  of  mere  investigation.  In  his 
moments  of  relaxation  the  botanist 
may  prefer  the  rose  to  the  burdock ; 
but  the  science  of  botany  is  concerned 
with  no  such  trivial,  nay  invidious, 
distinctions. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  travesty, 
or  in  any  way  misrepresent  Mr. 
Moulton's  position.  He  is  a  writer 
who  deserves  respect.  His  studies  of 
certain  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  full 
of  subtlety  and  suggestion,  and  render 
his  work  a  really  valuable  contri- 
bution to  Shakespearean  criticism,  if 
not  to  inductive  science.  But  these 
studies  are  sandwiched  between  an 
initial  "  plea  for  an  inductive  science 
of  literary  criticism,"  and  a  final 
"  survey  of  dramatic  criticism  as  an 
inductive  science,"  which  call  for  very 
serious  investigation.  His  book  has 
received  the  academic  stamp  which 
belongs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  to  a 
work  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 
He  avows  that  it  is  intended  partly  as 
an  educational  manual,  and  from  his 
position  as  a  University  Extension 
Lecturer  it  seems  likely  to  find  its 
way,  as  a  work  of  some  authority, 
into  the  hands  of  young  persons. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  this 
process  of  investigation  should  be 
attempted  without  loss  of  time. 

If  Mr.  Moulton's  contention  is 
false,  it  is  fatally  false.  Professing 
to  attack  arbitrary  dogmatism  in 
literary  judgments,  he  is  fostering  a 
dogmatism  yet  more  destructive,  be- 
cause its  first  dogma  asserts  that  it  is 
not  arbitrary.  If  this  be  so,  there  is 
danger  that  the  studious  youth  of  this 
realm  may  be  misled  into  assuming  a 
mistaken  attitude  towards  literature 
in  general  and  Shakespeare  in  par- 
ticular. Mr.  Moulton's  principles  of 
criticism,  if  they  fall  in  fruitful  ground, 
must  produce  either  inductive  scientists 
or  intolerable  prigs  ;  and  the  chances, 
I  think,  tend  in  the  latter  direction. 

"What,  in  the  first  place,  does  Mr. 
Moulton  understand  by  inductive 
criticism  1  We  turn  to  the  second 


page     of     his     book     and     find     the 
following  example  : — 

"Let  the  question  be  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Judicial  criticism  starts  by  holding  Ben 
Jonson  responsible  for  the  decay  of  the  English 
Drama.  Inductive  criticism  takes  objection 
to  the  word  '  decay '  as  suggesting  condem- 
nation, but  recognises  Ben  Jouson  as  the 
beginner  of  a  new  tendency  in  our  dramatic 
history.  But,  judicial  criticism  insists,  the 
object  of  the  drama  is  to  pourtray  human 
nature,  whereas  Ben  Jonson  has  painted  not 
men  but  caricatures.  Induction  sees  that  this 
formula  cannot  be  a  sufficient  definition  of  the 
drama,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not 
take  in  Ben  Jonson  ;  its  own  mode  of  putting 
the  matter  is  that  Ben  Jonson  lias  founded  a 
school  of  treatment  of  which  the  law  is 
caricature.  But  Ben  Jonson's  caricatures  are 
palpably  impossible.  Induction  soon  satisfies 
itself  that  their  point  lies  in  their  impossi- 
bility ;  they  constitute  a  new  mode  of  pour- 
traying  qualities  of  character,  not  by  resem- 
blance, but  by  analysing  and  intensifying 
contrasts  to  make  them  clearer.  Judicial 
criticism  can  see  how  the  poet  was  led  astray  ; 
the  bent  of  his  disposition  induced  him  to 
sacrifice  dramatic  propriety  to  his  satiric 
purpose.  Induction  has  another  way  of  putting 
the  matter  ;  that  the  poet  has  utilised  dramatic 
form  for  satiric  purpose  ;  thus  by  the  '  cross- 
fertilisation '  of  two  existing  literary  species 
he  has  added  to  literature  a  third  including 
features  of  both.  At  all  events,  judicial 
criticism  will  maintain,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  Shakespearean  mode  of  pourtraying 
is  infinitely  the  higher  ;  a  sign-painter,  as 
Macaulay  points  out,  can  imitate  a  deformity 
of  feature,  while  it  takes  a  great  artist  to  bring 
out  delicate  shades  of  expression.  Inductive 
treatment  knous  nothing  about  higher  or 
lower,  which  lie  outside  the  domain  of  science. 
Its  point  is  that  science  is  indebted  to  Ben 
Jonson  for  a  new  species  ;  if  the  new  species 
be  an  easier  form  of  art  it  does  not  on  that 
account  lose  its  claim  to  be  analysed." 

Already  we  seem  to  be  on  the  track 
of  Mr.  Moulton's  fallacy.  The  oppo- 
sition in  the  above  extract  is  not 
between  "judicial  criticism"  and  "in- 
duction," but  simply  between  aesthetic 
and  historical,  or  analytic,  criticism  ; 
in  other  words,  between  appraisement 
and  classification.  It  is  quite  true 
that  before  we  can  profitably  appraise 
a  work  we  must  classify  it,  and  try  to 
attain  the  proper  historical  point  of 
view  from  which  to  regard  it ;  but  it 
is  a  most  inconvenient  laxity  of  lan- 
guage to  apply  the  term  "  induction" 
to  the  process  by  which  we  arrive  at 
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that  point  of  view.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  slough  into  which  Mr. 
Moulton's  principles,  logically  applied, 
tend  to  betray  us  :— 

Let  the  question  be  the  '  Post-Office 
Directory.'  Judicial  criticism  starts 
by  holding  that  it  is  not  literature  at 
all.  Inductive  criticism  takes  objec- 
tion to  any  such  limitation  of  "  litera- 
ture." It  recognises  in  the  '  Post-Office 
Directory '  a  phenomenon  differing  in 
kind  (not  in  degree)  from  '  Hamlet,' 
from  '  Sartor  Resartus,'  from  '  Box 
and  Cox,'  and  from  '  Bradshaw's  Rail- 
way Guide ' ;  but  sees  no  reason  to 
exclude  it  from  literature.  But,  judi- 
cial criticism  insists,  the  object  of 
literature  is  to  be  read,  not  to  be 
turned-up  ;  whereas  no  one  ever  read 
the  '  Post-Office  Directory.'  Induc- 
tion replies,  that  no  one  ever  read  a 
great  many  of  the  books  which  no 
gentleman's  library  should  be  with- 
out ;  and  that  if  the  '  Post-Office  Direc- 
tory '  is  not  read,  the  '  Peerage,'  which 
evidently  belongs  to  the  same  class, 
is  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by 
thousands.  But,  says  judicial  criti- 
cism, literature  implies  grammar. 
Induction  sees  that  this  assertion 
will  not  hold,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  would  exclude  the  '  Post-Office 
Directory  '  ;  its  own  mode  of  putting 
the  matter  is  that  the  Post-Office  has 
founded  a  school  of  treatment  of  which 
the  law  is  facta  non  verba,  facts  with- 
out verbs.  Besides,  the  '  Post-Office 
Directory '  is  not  ungrammatical ; 
whereas  Shakespeare  often  is.  Judi- 
cial criticism  complains  that  the  '  Post- 
Office  Directory  '  sets  forth  no  logical 
sequence  of  events  or  train  of  thought. 
Induction  soon  satisfies  itself  that  the 
point  of  the  '  Post-Office  Directory ' 
lies  in  its  illogicality ;  it  establishes  a 
new  mode  of  "  piercing  through  the 
body  of  the  suburbs,  city,  court,"  not 
by  description  or  analysis,  but  by 
streets  and  squares.  At  all  events, 
judicial  criticism  will  maintain,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Shake- 
spearean mode  of  pourtraying  man- 
kind is  infinitely  the  higher.  Inductive 
treatment  knows  nothing  about  higher 


or  lower,  which  lie  outside  the  domain 
of  science.  Its  point  is,  that  science 
is  indebted  to  the  Post-Office  for  a 
new  species.  It  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  the  late  Postmaster- 
General  has  written  poetry,  whereas 
Shakespeare  never  wrote  a  '  Post- 
Office  Directory  ; '  whence  it  might  be 
argued  that  a  larger  endowment  goes 
to  the  production  of  the  '  Directory ' 
than  to  the  composition  of  'Hamlet.' 
But  such  an  argument  is  not  strictly 
scientific,  and  savours,  in  fact,  of 
exploded  judicialism. 

But  I  would  not  have  Mr.  Moulton 
accuse  me  of  treating  with  flippancy 
a  theory  of  such  grave  import.  I 
would  rather  attempt,  in  all  serious- 
ness, to  show  firstly,  that  criticism 
cannot  be  a  science  in  any  strict,  or 
even  convenient,  sense  of  the  word ; 
secondly,  that  when  Mr.  Moulton 
thinks  he  is  proceeding  inductively 
he  is  in  reality  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

Mr.  Moulton  goes  to  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences  in  his  search  for 
analogies — to  astronomy,  to  zoology, 
to  botany,  to  physiology.  But  is  there 
the  smallest  actual  analogy  between 
literature,  or  rather  between  art  in 
its  widest  sense  which  includes  lite- 
rature, and  the  subject-matter  of  any 
one  of  these  sciences?  The  astrono- 
mer, the  zoologist,  and  their  fellows, 
deal  with  objective  facts,  or,  if  this 
seems  to  beg  a  metaphysical  question, 
with  phenomena  which  produce  iden- 
tical impressions  on  the  senses  of  all 
normally  constituted  men.  All  science 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  an 
agreement  as  to  the  facts  which  it 
classifies  and  interprets.  A  Fuegian 
savage,  looking  into  Darwin's  micro- 
scope, would  see  exactly  the  same 
objects  as  Darwin  himself.  He  would 
notice  them  less  and  interpret  them 
differently  ;  but  the  picture  on  his 
retina  would  be  precisely  similar  to 
that  on  Darwin's.  Deny  this,  and 
you  deny  the  possibility  of  science. 
If  half  mankind  questioned  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sun  at  midday — asserted, 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  could  not 
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perceive  any  object  in  the  heavens 
whose  appearance  was  uniformly  ac- 
companied by  certain  sensations  which 
disappeared  on  its  disappearance — 
astronomy  and  physics  would  collapse 
like  soap-bubbles.  If  any  race,  or 
nation,  or  sect,  or  party  declared  that 
apples,  instead  of  dropping  to  the 
ground,  appeared  to  them  habitually 
to  fly  oft'  into  space,  the  theory  of 
gravitation  would  be  utterly  upset. 
Science  is  science  only  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  phenomena  beyond  the 
reach  of  opinion.  The  inferences 
drawn  from  these  phenomena  may 
be  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  but  the 
phenomena  themselves  must  be  be- 
yond dispute.  Carlyle  considered  the 
theory  of  evolution  a  culminating 
example  of  human  folly,  and  if  he 
had  spent  ten  years  in  Professor  Hux- 
ley's laboratory  that  opinion  might 
have  remained  unchanged  ;  yet  as  to 
the  visible  and  tangible  facts  of  each 
dissection  and  experiment,  the  scientist 
and  the  anti-scientist  would  have  been 
absolutely  at  one.  Even  in  a  deduc- 
tive science  like  geometry,  whether 
we  hold  its  axioms  to  be  intuitive  or 
empirical,  it  is  certain  that  no  man's 
senses  ever  contradicted  the  assertion 
that  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
Science,  in  short,  bases  itself  on  facts 
on  which  all  mankind  agrees,  or,  given 
proper  means  of  observation,  would 
certainly  agree.  It  may  not  always 
distinguish  between  such  facts  and  the 
inferences  it  draws  from  them,  and 
may  put  forward  these  inferences  as 
though  they  were  the  fundamental 
facts  themselves.  Nevertheless,  a 
certain  number  of  fundamental  facts 
must  exist,  separable  by  a  just  analy- 
sis from  all  inferences  and  assump- 
tions ;  otherwise  we  may  have  a  body 
of  doctrine,  but  no  science. 

What,  now,  is  the  subject-matter 
of  criticism?  Art,  no  doubt,  in  all 
its  manifestations — statues,  pictures, 
poems,  plays,  novels,  songs,  sympho- 
nies. But  are  these  things  its  subjects 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  stars  are 
the  subjects  of  astronomy  or  animals 


of  zoology  ?  Surely  not.  Statue,  pic- 
ture, and  play  have  their  whole  exist- 
ence, as  works  of  art,  in  the  perceptions 
of  a  certain  number  of  men  (relatively 
few)  who  agree  to  call  themselves  cul- 
tured. Apart  from  the  cultured  sense, 
they  are  so  many  portions  of  stone, 
canvas,  or  paper.  Criticism  deals 
with  their  relation  to  certain  ideas 
in  the  percipient  mind ;  a  relation 
which  millions  are  incapable  of  esti- 
mating at  all  (the  ideas  and  the 
perceptive  power  being  absent),  and 
which  no  two  people  estimate  alike. 
Even  in  the  seemingly  non-imitative 
arts  we  deal  not  with  objects  but 
with  relations.  In  this  respect,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  distinction  between 
imitative  and  non-imitative;  a  statue 
by  Phidias,  and  a  song  by  Schumann, 
alike  appeal  to  us  in  virtue  of  their 
relation  to  one  or  both  of  two  concep- 
tions— our  idea  of  truth,  and  our  idea 
of  beauty.  How  far  these  two  ideas 
coincide,  or  ought  to  coincide,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire  ;  what  we 
have  here  to  note  is  simply  that 
art  has  no  existence  save  in  the 
variously-perceived  relations  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  to  these  variously- 
conceived  ideas.  "  A  jest's  prosperity 
lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears 
it,"  and  what  is  true  of  humour  is 
true  of  all  other  forms  of  artistic 
attraction.  "  Was  there  ever  such 
stuff  as  Shakespeare  1 "  asked  George 
the  Third  ;  and  most  educated  persons 
are  agreed  that  his  remark  shows  an 
undeveloped  idea  of  truth,  or  beauty, 
or  both.  Yet  we  cannot  say  that  he 
was  wrong  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
should  hold  him  to  be  wrong  had  he 
declared  the  earth  to  be  flat.  The 
rotundity  of  the  earth  can  be  demon- 
strated to  any  sane  man ;  it  is  a  fact 
quite  independent  of  any  one's  concep- 
tion of  truth,  beauty,  or  anything 
else.  But  the  greatness  of  Shake- 
speare cannot  possibly  be  demon- 
strated to  any  one.  If  all  Englishmen 
had  the  royal  frankness  of  George  the 
Third,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  would 
be  found  to  hold  his  opinion,  and  to 
be  impervious  to  all  argument  to  the 
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contrary.  It  is  even  possible  that  a 
time  may  come  when  the  cultured  few, 
who  now  sincerely  and  intelligently 
hold  Shakespeare  a  demigod,  may  so 
far  alter  their  ideas  of  truth  and 
beauty  as  to  come  round  to  the 
"  drunken  savage  "  of  Voltaire.  Our 
great-grandfathers  held  some  such 
estimate  ;  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  con- 
ceive our  great-grandsons  reverting 
to  it,  the  difficulty  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility like  that  which  meets  us  when 
we  try  to  conceive  any  sane  man  re- 
verting to  the  theory  that  the  earth 
is  flat.  We  know  the  earth  to  be 
round — it  is  a  matter  of  science  ;  \ve 
hold  Shakespeare  to  be  great — it  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  or,  to  use  the 
special  term  for  opinion  on  questions 
of  art,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

An  objection  may  here  occur  to  the 
reader  ;  are  not  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
beauty  in  matters  of  art  capable  of 
scientific  analysis  ?  and  in  such  an 
analysis  have  we  not  at  least  the 
foundation  of  a  science  of  criticism  1 
To  the  first  question  I  answer  "  Per- 
haps ";  to  the  second,  "No."  Even 
the  idea  of  truth  in  art  is  anything 
but  easy  of  analysis,  since  we  have  to 
deal  not  with  actual,  but  with  more 
or  less  conventional,  correspondences, 
and  every  one  forms  a  different  idea  of 
the  nature  and  amount  of  admissible, 
or  rather  of  desirable,  convention. 
But  when  we  come  to  beauty,  and 
ultimately  to  truth-in-beauty,  beauty- 
in-truth,  we  find  analysis  more  difficult 
still.  A  certain  amount  of  advance 
has  indeed  been  made,  and  a  much 
greater  advance  may  confidently  be 
expected,  towards  tracing  the  genesis 
of  our  idea  of  beauty,  and  analysing 
the  associations,  in  our  ancestors  and 
ourselves,  from  which  it  has  sprung. 
This  is  an  interesting  branch  of 
psychological  inquiry,  but  it  can  at 
best  explain  certain  race-preferences 
for  certain  general  types  ;  whereas 
criticism  is  chiefly  concerned  with  in- 
dividual preferences  for  the  minutest 
individual  variations,  whether  in  the 
things  presented  or  in  the  methods 
and  conventions  of  presentation.  If 
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the  idea  of  beauty  were  identical  in  all 
mankind,  or  even  in  all  the  individuals 
of  any  race  or  nation,  to  analyse  and 
formulate  it  would  doubtless  be  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  science  of  criti- 
cism, either  for  mankind  or  for  that 
particular  race  or  nation  ;  though  even 
then  differences  of  perception  would 
leave  all  results  contestable.  As  it  is, 
the  idea  of  beauty  is  different  in  each 
individual ;  the  diversity  being  due  to 
innumerable  diversities  of  hereditary 
bias,  of  organism,  of  education,  of 
chance  association,  so  subtle  as  to 
defy  any  but  the  rudest  analysis 
while  our  means  of  self-knowledge  and 
self-communication  remain  anything 
like  as  imperfect  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Criticism,  then,  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  he,  so  long  as  human  faculties 
remain  as  they  are,  the  utterance  of 
individual  judgments  resulting  from 
the  application  of  individual  standards 
to  works  of  art,  the  very  perception  of 
which  is  affected  by  a  "  personal 
equation"  by  no  means  to  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  to  be  held  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  commands  the  assent  of  men 
of  culture  and  intelligence  in  the 
critic's  own  time  and  in  subsequent 
generations.  So  far  from  having  to 
do  with  induction,  its  methods  are 
mainly  deductive.  Its  very  name  im- 
plies the  application  of  laws,  canons, 
standards,  and,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  it  is  only  the  vaguest  and  most 
general  of  these  laws  that  can  claim 
anything  like  scientific  necessity.  The 
great  body  of  them  are  mere  conven- 
tions, accepted  to-day,  rejected  to- 
morrow ;  axioms  to  A,  absurdities  to 
B  j  rude  generalisations,  in  short,  of 
the  individual  preferences  current  in 
certain  periods,  or  places,  or  castes,  or 
coteries.  The  critic,  like  Portia  in  the 
Doge's  Court,  is  advocate  and  judge  in 
one.  The  cultured  opinion  of  his  day, 
watching  the  case  like  the  Doge  and 
his  senators,  may  or  may  not  accept 
and  give  effect  to  his  judgment.  There 
is  always  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court 
of  Time,  but  even  it  has  an  incon- 
venient way  of  reversing  its  own 
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deliverances.  The  only  absolute  and 
final  award  which  it  ever  pronounces 
is  the  sentence  of  oblivion. 

Far  be  it  from  rue  to  deny  the 
importance,  nay,  the  supremacy,  of 
the  historic  method  in  criticism.  It 
is  only  in  our  own  age  that  men  have 
begun  to  see  the  past  in  something 
like  its  true  perspective.  To  the  men 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies the  bygone  ages  of  the  world 
were  projected  on  a  plane,  like  a  wil- 
low-pattern landscape.  The  eighteenth 
century  freed  itself  but  imperfectly 
from  this  illusion.  If  it  recognised 
intellectually  a  foreground,  middle- 
distance,  and  horizon,  it  showed  little 
alacrity  in  departing  from  its  own 
fixed  point  of  observation.  The  com- 
plete survey  and  mapping  to  scale  of 
the  past  has  been  reserved  for  the 
workers  of  this  age.  We  have  learned 
to  study  things  in  their  environment, 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  which 
gave  them  birth,  the  laws  which  regu- 
lated their  growth,  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  applied.  We  strive, 
however  imperfectly,  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  places  of  the  men  who  produced 
them,  and  for  whom  they  were  pro- 
duced. It  is  of  course  possible,  and 
even  allowable,  to  call  such  study 
"  scientific "  ;  but  it  is  surely  much 
more  convenient  to  call  it  "  historical  " 
or  "  systematic."  We  may  even,  if 
we  choose,  describe  as  "  inductive  "  the 
processes  which  it  involves,  though 
that  is  by  no  means  a  luminous  term 
to  apply  to  them.  But,  granting  all 
this,  two  points  remain  to  be  observed. 
Firstly,  this  is  not  at  all  what  Mr. 
Moulton  understands  by  his  "  induc- 
tive science  "  of  criticism  ;  if  it  were, 
why  should  he  announce  the  dominant 
method  of  the  day  as  a  new  and 
unrecognised  discovery  1  Secondly, 
even  if  we  could  identify  Mr.  Moul- 
ton's  "inductive  science"  with  the 
historic  method,  we  should  have  to 
assert,  what  Mr.  Moulton  explicitly 
denies,  that  this  and  all  other  methods 
of  study  are  merely  preliminary  to  the 
aesthetic  verdicts,  deductive,  personal, 
judicial,  in  which  criticism,  properly 


so  called,  consists.  To  judge  we  must 
comprehend,  to  enjoy  we  must  sym- 
pathise ;  therefore  we  make  ourselves, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies,  Athenians,  Romans, 
Florentines,  Elizabethan  Englishmen, 
and  so  multiply,  subtilise,  and  intensify 
our  capacities  of  enjoyment.  But  en- 
joyment,— selective,  comparative,  judi- 
cial enjoyment, — is  our  one  rational 
aim.1  Mr.  Moulton  (if  he  were  con- 
sistent, which  he  fortunately  is  not) 
would  have  us  omnivorously  ingulf 
all  literature  whatsoever,  analysing, 
classifying,  sub-classifying,  and  cross- 
classifying  it  in  a  thousand  ways, 
oblivious  only  of  such  deductive  and 
unscientific  distinctions  as  merit  and 
interest.  We  should  study  Seneca  as 
carefully  as  Sophocles,  liowley  as 
Shakespeare,  Pye  as  Pope.  "  The 
treatment  aimed  at,"  says  Mr.  Moul- 
ton, in  so  many  words.  "  is  one 
independent  of  praise  or  blame,  one 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  merit, 
relative  or  absolute."  As  if  there  were 
anything  worth  a  moment',-,  considera- 
tion in  literature  as  literature,  except 
its  relative  or  absolute  merit  ! 

Mr.  Moulton,  I  have  said,  is  not 
consistent ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
second  portion  of  my  design,  which 
was  to  show  that  his  own  criticism  of 
Shakespeare  is  not  a  whit  more  induc- 
tive than  that  of  any  other  commen- 
tator. It  is  interesting,  thoughtful, 
original,  valuable, — but  it  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  inductive 
science. 

What  is  the  actual  matter  of  Mr. 
Moulton' s  inductive  studies'?  The 
first  is  a  paper  entitled  '  The  Two 
Stories  Shakespeare  borrows  for  his 
"  Merchant  of  Yenice  "  :  a  Study  in 
the  Raw  Material  of  the  Romantic 
Drama.'  On  the  first  page  of  this 
essay,  we  are  informed  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  common  iise  of  ready-  made 
stories  as  raw  material  "serves  to 
illustrate  the  elevation  of  the  Eliza- 

1  As  critics  or  students  of  literature,  that  is 
to  say.  If  our  object  be  the  study  of  political 
or  social  history  for  its  own  sake,  the  ease  is, 
of  course,  altered,  and  the  worst  writer  may 
be  as  interesting  to  us  as  the  best. 
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bethan  drama  in  the  scale  of  literary 
development :  just  as  the  weaver  uses 
as  his  raw  material  that  which  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  spinner,  so 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
start  in  their  art  of  dramatising  from 
story  which  is  already  a  form  of  art." 
What  is  this  but  a  gratuitous  asser- 
tion of  "relative  merit,"  founded  not 
on  an  induction,  but  on  a  false 
analogy  1  By  parity  of  reasoning, 
Mr.  Wills'  '  Olivia  '  should  stand 
higher  in  "  the  scale  of  literary 
development  "  than  '  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  and  Lamb's  '  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  '  should  be  to  their  origi- 
nals as  velvet  to  woven  silk.  The 
absurdity  of  the  statement,  however, 
does  not  here  concern  us  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  note  its  absolutely  non-scien- 
tific, non-inductive,  and,  in  short, 
arbitrary  and  "judicial"  nature. 

In  every  second  line  there  is  a 
similar  contravention  of  Mr.  Moul- 
ton's  own  fundamental  principles. 
When  he  assures  us  that  "  the  story 
of  the  Jew  exhibits  dramatic  capa- 
bility,1' on  what  induction  is  his 
conception  of  "dramatic  capability" 
founded  ?  True,  he  might  conceivably 
collect  a  number  of  stories,  adduce 
evidence  to  show  that  they  have  been 
effective  when  treated  theatrically, 
and  then  prove  that  the  story  of  the 
Jew  resembles  them  in  certain  essen- 
tial particulars.  He  would  thus 
arrive  inductively  at  a  presumption 
— no  more — in  favour  of  the  "  drama- 
tic capability  "  of  this  particular  story, 
but  by  what  a  roundabout  and  toilsome 
route  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  takes 
the  ordinary  short  cut,  saying  in 
effect  :  "  This  story  seems  to  me 
capable  of  interesting  and  attractive 
theatrical  treatment,  and  I  have  found 
my  own  feelings  in  such  matters  so 
generally  shared  by  other  intelligent 
men,  that  I  feel  justified  in  stating 
my  opinion  with  the  emphasis  of  cer- 
tainty." Thus  Mr.  Moulton,  in  the 
last  analysis,  simply  gives  expression 
to  his  own  taste,  hoping  either  to  com- 
mand the  immediate  assent,  or  to 
conquer  the  ultimate  adhesion,  of  those 


whom  he  believes  capable  of  forming 
a  valid  opinion  on  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
and  the  most  Rhadamanthine  of 
"  judicial  "  critics  does  neither  more 
nor  less.  We  may,  if  we  please,  de- 
scribe as  "  induction  "  the  experience 
which  leads  us  to  hope  that  our  in- 
dividual taste  will  immediately  or 
finally  impose  itself  on  those  whom  we 
address  ;  but  even  such  pedantry  as 
this  will  not  make  an  inductive  science 
of  criticism. 

Turning  a  single  page,  we  come 
upon  the  statement  that,  "  In  the 
artist's  armoury  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  is  idealisation." 
What  is  this  but  a  postulate  as 
deductive  as  any  of  Spinoza's  ?  If 
Mr.  Moulton  appeals  to  experience 
under  the  name  of  "  induction,"  I 
reply  that  this  is  merely  an  assertion 
of  his  own  taste  and  that  of  a  certain 
critical  school,  to  which  the  taste  of 
another  large  and  steadily  increasing 
school  is  diametrically  opposed.  If  a 
critic  were  to  begin  an  essay  on  Pope, 
with  the  axiom  that,  •''  Among  all  Eng- 
lish measures  the  heroic  couplet  is  the 
noblest,"  we  might  or  might  not  agree 
with  him,  but  we  should  certainly  not 
greet  him  as  an  inductive  scientist. 
Mr.  Moulton's  aphorism  may  command 
more  general  assent,  but  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  arbitrary. 

The  very  title  of  Mr.  Moulton's 
second  essay  is,  '  How  Shakespeare 
improves  the  Stories  in  the  Telling.' 
In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  the  word 
I  have  italicised,  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  statement  of  "  relative  merit  1 "  In 
the  course  of  the  study  we  are  assured, 
without  any  attempt  at  proof,  induc- 
tive or  otherwise,  that  "  an  amount  of 
poetic  splendour  is  lavished  upon  "  the 
casket  scene,  "  which  throws  it  up  as 
a  poetic  centre "  to  the  play  ;  and 
again,  that  Portia's  speech  on  mercy 
"  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  literature,  a 
gem  of  purest  truth  in  a  setting  of 
richest  music."  Most  readers  will 
heartily  concur  in  these  judgments — 
mark  the  word — and  for  my  part  I  do 
not  in  the  least  blame  Mr.  Moulton 
for  not  attempting  a  scientific  demon - 

E  2 
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stration  of  their  truth.  They  are,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  incapable  of 
scientific  demonstration.  They  are 
"  judicial  "  utterances  of  the  writer's 
individual  taste,  which  happens  to 
jump  in  this  case  with  the  taste  of 
most  educated  men.  Nay,  more,  what 
I  would  beg  specially  to  impress  upon 
Mr.  Moulton  is  that  they  exemplify 
the  essential  and  ultimate  expression 
of  criticism  properly  so  called.  All 
the  processes  which  Mr.  Moulton 
imagines  to  be  "  inductive,"  and  all 
other  processes  of  literary  inquiry 
whatsoever,  have  no  other  use  or  pur- 
pose but  to  support  or  impugn,  con- 
firm or  demolish,  such  "judicial" 
assertions  as  these.  Criticism,  in 
short,  is  not  a  science  of  demonstra- 
tion, but  an  art  of  persuasion.  All  its 
labours  of  historical  inquiry,  aesthetic 
analysis,  emendation,  elucidation,  clas- 
sification, and  the  rest,  simply  sub- 
serve the  one  great  end  of  enabling  us 
to  form  such  judgments  for  ourselves 
and  to  impress  them  upon  our  fellows. 
This  is  Mr.  Moulton's  object,  just 
as  it  was  Macaulay's,  or  Johnson's. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  entering 
upon  considerations  of  "  absolute  and 
relative  merit,"  any  more  than  he  is 
to  be  blamed  for  breathing  oxygen  and 
preferring  sunshine  to  fog.  The  re- 
markable point  in  his  procedure  is  not 
that  in  climbing  the  mountain  he 
should  look  at  the  view,  but  that  he 
should  start  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  making  the  ascent  blindfold  in 
the  interests  of  "  science.''"  Science  is 
no  loser  by  his  slipping  the  bandage, 
for  it  is  qxiite  unconcerned  in  the 
matter  ;  but  aesthetic  criticism — for 
Mr.  Moulton's  criticism,  by  the  irony 
of  fate,  is  not  even  historical,  but 
purely  {esthetic — sesthetic  criticism,  I 
repeat,  is  largely  the  gainer. 

"  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  are  charmingly 
sketched  ; "  we  find  in  the  part  of 
Lorenzo  "some  of  the  noblest  passages 
of  Shakespeare  ;  "  "  the  portrait  of 
Richard  satisfies  a  first  condition  of 
ideality  ;  "  "  ideal  villainy  must  be  ideal 
also  in  its  success  ;  "  the  wooing  scene 
in  '  Richard  the  Third  '  contains  "  one 


of  the  greatest  strokes  in  the  play  .  .  . 
a  burst  of  startling  eloquence  ;  "  when 
ideal  villainy  meets  with  ideal  Neme- 
sis, "  then  the  full  demands  of  art  will 
be  satisfied  ;  "  "  it  is  a  law  of  taste 
that  force  may  be  dissipated  by  repe- 
tition ;"  'Richard  the  Third'  is  "  this 
masterpiece  of  Shakespearean  plot," 
and  illustrates  the  poet's  "  grandeur 
of  conception  ;  "  — does  not  every  one 
of  those  phrases  contain  either  an 
arbitrary  estimate  of  merit  or  a  criti- 
cal aphorism  deductively  applied  1  Mr. 
Moulton  actually  uses  without  a  blush 
the  very  word  ''taste,"  which,  in  his 
introduction,  he  has  expelled  with 
scorn  from  the  vocabulary  of  inductive 
criticism.  How  sad  is  the  falling 
away  when  our  inductive  scientist  sets 
to  postulating  "laws  of  taste"  and 
"  demands  of  art,"  just  as  if  he  cared 
as  little  for  induction  as  Horace,  or 
Boileau,  or  Addison,  or  Mr.  Arnold  ! 

"  But,"  Mr.  Moulton  may  say, 
"  these  laws  of  taste  are  known  to 
me  by  induction." 

This  is  partly  true ;  and  not  other- 
wise have  they  been  known  (so  far  as 
they  have  been  known  at  all)  to  every 
critic  who  ever  vised  the  words,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent. 

The  illusion — for  such  it  is— by 
which  Mr.  Moulton  has  been  led  to 
hold  his  critical  method  inductive, 
might  form  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing psychological  study.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  acute  Shakespeareolatry. 
Far  from  being  inductive,  Mr.  Moul- 
ton's criticism  is  in  reality  a  series  of 
deductions  from  the  pregnant  axiom, 
"  Shakespeare  can  do  no  wrong." 
"Judicial"  criticism,  even  the  most 
eulogistic,  has  seen  in  Shakespeare 
occasional  flaws,  oversights,  incon- 
sistencies, errors  of  taste,  and  crudi- 
ties of  workmanship.  It  has  admitted, 
in  its  saner  moments,  that  he  was 
human  after  all.  and  consequently  not 
always  at  his  best.  Such  admissions 
are,  in  Mr.  Moulton's  eyes,  examples 
of  flippant  irreverence,  as  though  we 
should  speak  slightingly  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  or  any  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon !  "  As  whatever  is  (in 
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Shakespeare)  is  right,"  he  says,  "  it 
follows  that  what  some  people  pro- 
fanely call  aberrations  are,  in  reality, 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  subtle  and 
hitherto  unrecognised  laws.  Be  mine 
the  task  of  formulating  these  laws, 
classifying  the  effects  intended  (and, 
of  course,  produced),  fitting  every 
scene,  character,  and  incident  into  its 
place  in  an  elaborate  pattern  con- 
structed expressly  so  that  they  may 
dovetail  into  it,  and,  in  short,  proving 
inductively  that  the  world  of  Shake- 
speare's art  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  " — the  very  proposition,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  from  which  he  started  on 
this  circular  tour.  Mr.  Moulton,  in 
brief,  takes  to  pieces  five  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  counts  the  pieces  and 
makes  a  learnedly-named  pigeon-hole 
for  each ;  and  then,  having  popped 
them  all  safely  away,  turns  in  triumph 
to  his  fellow  critics,  saying,  "  If  you 
can't  make  all  Shakespeare  fit  in,  it 
must  clearly  be  the  fault  of  your 
'  judicial '  system ;  see  how  my  in- 
ductive plan  provides  a  place  for 
everything  and  puts  everything  in  its 
place  !  "  In  the  course  of  this  analysis 
and  docketing,  Mr.  Moulton,  who 
is  both  painstaking  and  ingenious, 
chances  on  many  curious  and  valuable 
observations.  Some  of  his  pigeon- 
holes (he  calls  them  "  Topics  in  Dra- 
matic Science ")  are  handy  and  well- 
named,  while  others  are  cumbrously 
pedantic.  His  criticism  may  even  be 
called  scientific  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  apply  the  term  to  good  boxing  and 
good  billiard-playing — that  is  to  say, 
it  is  neat,  workmanlike,  and  full  of 
knowledge.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  it  works  in  a  vicious  circle,  pre- 
supposing faultlessness  in  order  to 
prove  perfection. 

Mr.  Moulton  is  not  the  first  com- 
mentator, nor  the  fiftieth,  who  has 
constructed  an  aesthetic  theory  speci- 
ally to  fit  every  detail  of  Shakespeare's 
practice,  and  then  called  upon  the 
world  to  take  note  how  scrupulously 
Shakespeare  obeys  its  dictates.  Had 
he  applied  it  to  Shakespeare  alone,  one 
would  not  wonder  that  the  fallacy  of 


his  method  should  have  escaped  his 
notice.  But  he  must  needs  go  further. 
In  a  luckless  moment  slighted  Logic 
took  its  revenge  (a  Nemesis  quite  after 
Mr.  Moulton' s  own  heart)  by  suggest- 
ing to  him  the  question,  "  Why  should 
Shakespeare,  any  more  than  Brown, 
Jones,  and  .Robinson,  be  a  law  unto 
himself  ]  "  The  injustice  of  this 
distinction  was  obvious,  and  Mr. 
Moulton's  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  not  to  bring  Shakespeare  down 
to  the  level  of  mere  fallible  mortals, 
but  to  extend  to  all  other  writers  his 
privilege  of  infallibility.  It  is  astound- 
ing that  a  thinker  so  acute  as  Mr. 
Moulton  should  not  have  recognised 
his  error  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  imagine 
the  application  of  his  methods  even 
to  such  a  writer  as  Ben  Jonson  (the 
instance  he  himself  chooses),  not  to 
mention  the  smaller  fry  of  literature. 
In  dealing  with  Shakespeare  he  was 
really  on  the  heights.  The  very  fact 
of  supreme  merit  being  presupposed 
lent  some  speciousness  to  the  fiction 
that  "  merit,  absolute  and  relative," 
was  disregarded.  Where  all  is,  by 
hypothesis,  perfect,  praise  is  imperti- 
nent and  blame  impossible ;  as  Mr. 
Moulton  puts  it,  there  can  be  no 
differences  of  degree,  but  solely  differ- 
ences of  kind.  If  any  writer,  in  short, 
can  with  a  semblance  of  reason  be 
made  a  law  unto  himself,  that  writer 
is  Shakespeare.  But  what  purpose  is 
served  by  pretending  that  Ben  Jonson 
is  a  self-luminous  body,  an  autonomous 
state  in  the  world  of  letters,  one  of 
those  existences 

"  Qui  out 

Leur  raison  en  eux-meme,  ct  sont  parcequ'ils 
sont  ? " 

The  pretence,  as  we  have  seen,  broke 
down  entirely  even  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare  ;  in  the  case  of  Jonson  it 
could  not  maintain  itself  for  an  in- 
stant. What  may  be  temporarily 
obscured  with  reference  to  Shake- 
speare is  glaringly  obvious  with  re- 
ference to  Jonson,  namely,  that  no 
one  is  in  the  least  degree  concerned 
about  anything  but  his  merits  and 
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faults,  and  that  an  aesthetic  system 
built  upon  his  writings  alone,  as 
though  they  were  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  universe,  would  be  like 
the  sunbeams  drawn  from  cucumbers, 
impossible,  and,  if  possible,  futile. 
And  if  this  is  clear  with  regard  to 
Jonson,  how  much  more  so  with 
regard  to  Kyd,  Cartwright,  Davenaut, 
Wycherley,  Cibber,  Colman,  Mon- 
crieff,  Buckstone,  and  T.  W.  Robert- 
son, all  of  whom  (not  to  go  beyond 
the  playwrights)  are  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Moulton's  impartial  science  quite 
as  worthy  of  "investigation"  as  Jon- 


son  or  Shakespeare.  Fancy  an  "  in- 
ductive "  study  of  the  works  of  the 
late  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron  !  The  very  idea 
is  a  nightmare  from  which  the  imagina- 
tion shrinks  appalled.  Yet,  according 
to  Mr.  Moulton's  doctrine,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not — or,  rather, 
there  is  every  reason  why  we  should 
— devote  to  '  Our  Boys '  the  same 
patient  exegesis,  the  same  scrupu- 
lously uncritical  criticism,  which  he 
himself  tries  to  apply  to  '  Macbeth ' 
and  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 

WILLIAM  AKCHEP 
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THE  EXAMINER'S  DREAM. 

A  RHAPSODY. 


MY  day  of  rest  had  come  at  last.  I 
had  finished  looking  over  my  last 
paper ;  I  had  sent  in  my  list  of  marks 
to  the  Head-Master ;  I  had  written  my 
report  to  the  Governing  Body.  I  had, 
in  deference  to  my  homoeopathic 
advise1",  taken  two  globules  of  mer- 
curius,  for  the  sake  of  my  liver  which 
had  suffered  from  the  hard  work.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
mental  strain  could  be  at  once  relaxed, 
or  that  the  succeeding  calm  would  lay 
to  immediate  rest  the  tossing  undula- 
tions of  the  agitated  brain.  Fragments 
of  wrecks  of  Grammar  and  Syntax, 
distorted  Paradigms  and  dislocated 
Sequences,  danced  upon  the  ruffled 
surface.  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Thucy- 
dides  and  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Herodotus, 
rose  and  sank  and  rose  again,  clamor- 
ously grappling  with  disagreeing  com- 
mentators and  rival  emendations.  All 
the  anomalies  of  dialect,  metre,  and 
construction ;  all  the  crabbed  and 
corrupt  passages  which  I  had  severed 
from  their  context,  and  not  without 
pride  propounded  as  enigmas  and  laid 
as  traps  for  my  unwary  and  puzzled 
victims,  were  blended  together  in  an 
inextricable  maze  of  bewildering  en- 
tanglement. All  that  had  been  distinct 
and  definite,  ranged  and  classified  in 
orderly  succession  and  compact  groups, 
was  now  jumbled  together  in  hideous 
confusion ;  articles,  particles,  tenses, 
moods, prepositions, quantities,  accents; 
clauses,  subordinate,  relative,  temporal, 
conditional,  direct,  indirect ;  genders, 
concords,  Greek  and  Latin  together ; 
poetry  and  prose,  orator,  historian, 
dramatist ;  a  chaos  of  philology,  a 
literary  Babel.  And  over  all  were 
scattered  marks,  averages,  and  per- 
centages, a  cloud  of  meaningless 
numbers  and  figures;  while  through 
the  wreaths  of  smoke  that  curled  up- 
ward from  the  bowl  of  my  pipe,  the 
faces  of  those  whom  I  had  tortured 


in  vird  voce,  some  mutely  appealing, 
others  guessing  defiantly — fat  faces, 
thin  faces,  white  faces,  red  faces, 
seemed  to  mock  and  scowl  at  me. 

As  soon  as  I  could  think,  I  began  to 
wonder  what  was  the  good  of  it  all. 
The  memory  of  the  days  when  I  had 
myself  been  examined  came  back  to 
me,  and  I  began  to  look  at  myself  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Examinee. 
Had  I  profited  by  being  periodically 
uprooted  to  see  how  I  was  growing, 
and  replanted  to  be  fed  with  perhaps 
some  different  kind  of  dressing,  or  with 
larger  doses  of  the  same,  that  I  might 
win  some  prize  for  my  cultivator  at 
the  next  Exhibition  1  I  had  hated  it, 
resented  it,  then  ;  and  now  here  was  I 
pulling  up  these  poor  plants  from  their 
forcing-bed  and  reporting  upon  their 
progress.  Did  the  great  cause  of 
mental  culture  profit  by  all  this  1  Was 
the  true  love  of  learning  fostered,  or 
any  fresh  impulse  given  thereby  to 
disinterested  literary  study  ]  What 
gratification  was  it  to  me  as  a  scholar 
and  a  critic  of  scholarship  to  have 
depreciated  the  labour  of  the  teacher 
by  abusing  the  taught- — to  have  stig- 
matised Smith's  translation  as  "bald," 
to  have  lamented  Thomson's  want  of 
style,  to  have  damned  Jones  with  faint 
praise,  even  to  have  detected  great 
promise  in  Robinson  minor  ?  , 

And  so  I  mused,  not  so  well  satis- 
fied with  myself  as  I  had  been  in  the 
first  flush  of  victory,  and  not  so  sure 
that  my  occupation  was  so  potent  and 
indispensable  an  aid  to  education  as  I 
had  thought.  Meanwhile  my  mind 
was  becoming  calmer,  and  all  my 
senses  soothed  under  the  influence  of 
the  subtle  narcotic,  whose  fragrant 
exhalations  rose  and  curled  around, 
obscuring  with  friendly  mist  the  too 
real  images  which  haunted  me  ;  and  I 
became  more  and  more  rapt  into 
Cloudland ;  and  fantastic  shapes  began 
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to  come  and  go,  which  gradually 
assumed  more  definite  forms,  such  as 
I  could  recognise,  or  seemed  to  recog- 
nise. It  was  not  truly  recognition, 
for  these  forms  were  not  of  earth. 
Nay,  the  very  clouds  which  I  thought 
just  now  were  issuing  from  my  lips  and 
from  the  bowl  with  which  they  were 
connected,  issued  from  no  orifice  of  ter- 
restrial clay.  They  had  been  gathered 
the  great  Cloud-Gatherer,  the 


by     —     0 

Father  of   Gods  and  men,  the  wielder 
of   the   Thunderbolt,    at    whose    nod 
Olympus  trembles  ;  and  as  they  rolled 
asunder,  I  saw  the  enthroned  majesty 
of  Zeus.     The  clouds  lifted  and  parted 
yet  more,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Olympian 
assembly   of    Gods    congregated    evi- 
dently in  solemn  council.     I  trembled 
to  think  what  my  fate  might  be  if  I 
were  discovered  ;  I,  a  wretched  mortal 
whose   trade  was  examination, — if  it 
were   supposed   that   I   had    come   to 
report  upom  the  unexaminable  deni- 
zens of  Olympus.     But  they  regarded 
me  not  ;  and  listening  in  awe-struck 
silence  I  was  able  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Mytho- 
logy. 

They   were   all    there.      There   sat 
Here  with  her  large  clear  eyes,  gazing 
majestically  and  unconcernedly  upon 
the   scene  ;  there  stood  the  grey-eyed 
Athene,   looking  sterner  than  I  had 
ever  pictured  her  or  seen  her  pictured  ; 
there  stood  the  laughter-loving  Aphro- 
dite,  coquetting    still    with  Ares,  in 
spite  of  the  glowering    looks  of  the 
swarthy  Hephjestus  ;  there  was  Apollo, 
eagerly  conversing  with    the  Muses, 
who  looked  decidedly  sad  and  out  of 
spirits   in   spite   of    his    consolation ; 
there  was  Poseidon  too,  looking  rather 
out  of  his  element ;  and  somewhat  in 
the  background  Heracles   and   Hebe 
and  Bacchus,  all  rubicund  and  robust ; 
while  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora   bent 
tenderly     over     the     bath-chair     of 
Tithonus.      Besides   these,  a  host  of 
lesser    Deities,    whom    it    would    be 
tedious     to     specify,    were     grouped 
around.      And    as    I    wondered  why 
this  conclave  was  thus   assembled,  as 
it  were  for  my  inspection,  and  began 


to  think  of  making  notes  for  some 
subsequent  examination,  I  saw  Athene 
come  forward,  and  in  prostrate  attitude 
embrace  the  knees  of  Zeus. 

"  Oh  great   and  honoured  father  ot 
Gods  and  men  "  (thus  she  prayed,  and 
at  her  voice  all  the  Immortals   were 
hushed   in   silence   to   hear  what    the 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  would  say),  "  grant 
thy  daughter  this  boon.     Surely  thou 
dost  not    forget  the   clay  when   thou 
grantedst  to  mortals   the  gift  of  Wis- 
dom, and  sentest  me  forth  from  thine 
own   august  head  ready  equipped  in 
full  panoply  to  conquer  the  ignorance 
of  the  human  race.     Gladly  did  they 
receive  and  welcome    me,  and    built 
temples    in    mine    honour,    and    wor- 
shipped me  with  many  sacrifices,  freely 
and  not  compelled  by  fear  or  desire  of 
gain,   but    acknowledging   my  beauty 
and  supremacy.   And  I  led  among  them 
in  my  train  and  made  known  to  them 
the  daughters  of  Memory,   my  hand- 
maidens, who  inspired  them  with  love 
for  divine  learning  and    raised  many 
above  their  fellows ;  so  that  men  first 
wrote  in  the   harmonies   of  immortal 
verse,  and  praised    Gods  and  heroes, 
ay  and  glorified  the  deeds  of  men  in 
history.  And  in  succeeding  generations 
others  have  spent  their  lives  in  study- 
ing the  words    of    those    pioneers   of 
Wisdom,    and   midnight    lamps    have 
burned  in  mine  honour  ;  till  the  light 
of  Knowledge  kindled  the  dull  hearts 
of  mortals  in  which  the  Promethean 
fire  slumbered,  and  shone  throughout 
the  world.        And    I    and    my   hand- 
maidens rejoiced    as  the    numbers  of 
our  worshippers  increased,  though  some 
went  down  to  Hades  before  their  time, 
worn  out  by  their  labours,  but  hand- 
ing on  their  unextinguished  lamps  to 
others,  and  leaving  behind  them  trea- 
sures   which    all     the    world    might 
inherit.        But    now,   oh  father   Zeus, 
some  envious  power  has  usurped  our 
rights,  despising  thee  and  the  offspring 
of  thy  teeming  brain  ;  and,  lo  !  a  race 
of  men  has  sprung  up  who  deride  our 
worship  and  mock  at  our   holy   rites, 
while  they  themselves  do  homage  only 
to  Heracles  and  Hebe,  whom  thou  hast 
allowed  to  be  united  in  disastrous  wed- 
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lock  ;  who  are  mighty  indeed  in  form 
and  bodily  strength  and  ruddiness  of 
complexion,  but  deficient  in  ethereal 
essence  and  aesthetic  beauty,  resem- 
bling more  the  infatuated  Titans  who 
dared  once  to  wage  war  against  thy 
Sovereignty.  But  they  suffered  the 
just  reward  of  their  arrogance  ;  not  so 
these  newly-enrolled  Gods,  who  are  no 
Gods  but  overgrown  men  and  women ; 
in  whose  veins  flows  not  the  true  ichor 
of  the  Gods  purified  by  the  crystal 
nectar  of  the  Castalian  spring  or  the 
effervescing  vigour  of  the  Apollinarian 
well,  but  common  purple  blood,  fat- 
tened and  engrossed  by  the  too  abun- 
dant gifts  of  Dionysus  their  boon 
companion,  or  the  fermented  produce 
of  Demeter,  not  for  such  a  purpose 
given  to  laborious  mortals.  Nay,  even 
their  offspring,  Might  and  Violence, 
are  held  in  unseemly  honour  by  youths, 
who  leap  and  run  and  contend  in 
athletic  sports,  not  such  as  of  old 
enlivened  the  plain  of  Alpheus,  but 
contending  for  silver  goblets  and  the 
favour  of  idle  maidens,  whom  the 
shameless  Aphrodite  urges  to  be  pre- 
sent and  gaze  smiling  upon  the  giddy 
throng.  But  do  thou,  oh  King  of 
Gods  and  men,  seek  out  and  punish  as 
is  fitting  this  envious  Spirit,  and  re- 
store the  true  and  genuine  love  of 
knowledge  which  exalts  the  youth,  and 
crowns  the  aged  with  undying  fame." 

She  ceased,  and  ere  Heracles  could 
take  his  lips  from  the  bowl  which 
Hebe  held  to  them,  the  aged  Tithonus, 
in  quavering  and  shrill  utterance  like 
the  chirping  of  the  cicada  in  the  dry 
summer  heat,  thus  querulously  began  : 
— "Truly  hast  thou  spoken,  oh  God- 
dess of  Goddesses  !  Surely  in  former 
generations  the  votaries  of  Wisdom 
willingly  bore  a  great  weight  of  learn- 
ing, such  as  those  who  are  now  mortals 
could  not  stand  beneath.  Yet  they 
esteemed  such  burdens  light,  and  re- 
joiced to  bear  them  and  to  make  them 
heavier.  Such  was  I  once,  when  my 
dear  knees  were  light,  and  this  head 
was  not  yet  bare  and  polished  as 
an  Argive  shield.  Often  sat  I  then 
studying  through  the  night,  until  the 
mist-born  Day-Spring  arose  in  the 


East,  and  smiling  in  at  my  window 
laid  her  rosy  fingers  on  my  pale 
cheeks,  making  me  blush  at  her  ap- 
pearing. Thus  it  was  that  we  were 
first  joined  in  love  and  wedlock,  and 
I  became  immortal,  alas  !  in  vain." 

Then  suddenly  with  loud  laughter, 
such  as  the  wild  horse  utters  careering 
over  the  plain  of  Argos,  him  inter- 
rupted the  overweening  might  of 
Heracles  : — -"Oh  foolish  one,  helpless, 
a  second  time  a  child,  grand  old  man 
no  longer,  cease  thy  boasting  !  Who 
can  tell  what  thy  nights  of  toil  were 
worth  1  Thou  wast  never  examined  ! 
Behold,  mortals  nowadays  have  to 
render  an  account  of  their  learning, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  all  if  they 
have  no  great  care  to  practise  the 
works  of  Athene  and  the  Muses  as  of 
old.  For  they  are  like  geese  which 
are  crammed  with  food  for  the  feasts 
of  men,  only  that  trial  may  be  made 
of  their  fatness  and  they  may  haply 
be  plucked  of  their  feathers.  Small 
marvel  is  it  to  me  if  they  prefer  to 
worship  the  givers  of  muscle,  and  to 
practise  the  sports  that  harden  the 
limbs  and  ward  off  disease  from  the 
liver."  Thus  spake  the  might  of 
Heracles,  and  Ares  and  Aphrodite 
clapped  their  hands  in  loud  approval ; 
while  Athene  sternly  bent  her  brows 
in  anger. 

But  the  Father  of  Gods  and  men 
thus  addressed  her,  comforting  her 
with  kindly  words: — "Rise,  my 
daughter,  and  be  not  downcast  in 
thy  soul,  nor  heed  the  winged  words 
that  have  leaped  over  the  park-paling 
of  his  teeth.  For  in  good  sooth  his 
overweening  speech,  though  hostile  to 
thee,  has  yet  pointed  out  the  cause  of 
that  which  distresses  thee,  and  the 
remedy  for  thy  grief.  Truly  he  spoke, 
saying  that  those  who  are  examined 
have  no  longer  a  care  to  seek  volun- 
tarily the  gifts  of  the  Muses  and  the 
renown  of  heavenly  Wisdom,  as  their 
forefathers  did,  who  suffered  not  this 
plague  and  trouble.  Often  have  I 
looked  down  upon  the  earth,  and 
beheld  the  Demon  of  Examination 
wandering  to  and  fro  among  the 
haunts  of  men,  insatiable,  irrepres- 
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sible.  Ay,  and  now  also  his  baneful 
influence  has  infected  even  the  tender 
souls  of  maidens,  whom  he  shuts  up  in 
dark  prisons,  and  takes  from  them  the 
joys  of  life  and  the  desire  for  wedlock. 
So  that  wrinkled  old  age  comes  upon 
them  unawares,  and  they  know  no 
discreet  works  of  housewifery,  while 
their  speech  savours  not  of  sweetness 
and  mirth,  and  the  light  of  their 
sparkling  eyes  is  dimmed,  and  the  gay 
company  of  youths  fear  and  shun  their 
presence  and  conversation.  But — I 
swear  to  thee  by  Styx,  which  is  the 
strongest  and  greatest  oath  of  the  Bles- 
sed Ones — that  he  who  has  done  the 
mischief  shall  himself  insure  the  remedy. 
For  I  will  send  Hermes  my  messenger 
to  seize  him  and  force  him  by  strong 
necessity  to  leave  thy  worshippers 
free,  and  enter  into  the  assemblies 
of  those  whom  Hebe  and  Heracles 
inspire  with  the  love  of  bodily  strength 
and  matchless  vigour  ;  that  they  may 
be  examined,  and  haply  loathe  their 
present  pastimes.  But  thy  temples 
shall  be  thronged  with  eager  crowds, 
uncompelled,  as  it  is  fitting."  He 
ceased  and  gave  the  Homeric  nod, 
which  was  followed  by  the  already 
frequently  described  phenomena ;  and 
even  I  was  shaken  in  my  shoes.  So 
much  so  that  my  senses  left  me  for  an 
interval,  the  length  whereof  I  was 
unable  to  determine. 

***** 

From  this  swoon  I  was  roused  by  a 
tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  looking  up 
saw  standing  over  me  an  elegant 
figure,  balanced  upon  one  leg,  having 
both  his  feet  shod  with  sandals  to 
which  something  like  wings  were 
attached,  a  broad-brimmed  hat  upon 
his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff 
adorned  at  the  top  with  snake-like 
appendages.  Bewildered  at  first,  I 
fancied  for  a  moment  I  must  be  at  a 
Pantomime  ;  but  almost  immediately 
recognised  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  Hermes  the  Constable  of  the  Gods, 
who  runs  in  the  souls  of  mortals  to 
their  appointed  prison-house.  And  I 
trembled  anew  as  he  spake,  methought 
in  somewhat  stern  accents  ; — "  Come 
mortal,  arise !  this  won't  do :  you 


must  move  on  with  me.  I  am  bidden 
to  take  you  down  with  me  to  the 
lower  world.  Don't  be  alarmed,  I 
don't  mean  Hades  yet,  And  to  facili- 
tate your  descent  (as  you  are  no 
longer,  I  perceive,  in  your  first  youth, 
but  somewhat  unwieldy  and  corpulent 
from  much  sedentary  occupation)  I 
have  engaged  the  assistance  of  Iris, 
whose  bow  is  there,  you  see,  at  our 
service,  affording  us  a  rapid  but  easy 
and  safe  pathway  to  earth.  Follow 
me  and  do  as  I  do,  and  don't  be 
alarmed.  Though  I  spoke  just  now 
in  the  language  of  a  constable,  and  am 
about  to  show  my  familiarity  with 
Bow  Street,  I  shall  not  harm  you,  so 
long  as  you  forget  your  trade  and  ask 
me  no  questions."  I  was  obliged  to 
laugh  at  what  I  suppose  he  meant  for 
a  joke,  for  he  poked  me  in  the  ribs 
with  his  wand  to  emphasise  it ;  but  I 
did  not  much  relish  being  launched 
off  into  space  in  the  company  of  such 
a  wag,  who  might  be  contemplating 
some  practical  as  well  as  verbal  joke. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
for  now  we  were  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  arch  of  a  magnificent  rain- 
bow, and  nothing  more  solid  than 
floating  clouds  could  be  seen  all  round 
us ;  while  far  below  were  spread  out 
the  wide  plains  of  Mother  Earth. 
Hermes  planted  himself  astride  of  the 
narrow  arch  and  bade  me  sit  in  a 
similar  posture  close  behind  him,  and 
lay  my  hands  on  his  shoulders.  This 
was  not  altogether  strange  to  me,  for 
I  had  been  in  a  similar  position  when 
visiting  one  of  the  Austrian  salt 
mines;  but  only  for  a  very  short  de- 
scent. He  then  caught  hold  of  one  of  my 
ankles  in  either  hand  ;  I  shut  my  eyes 
in  despair,  and  away  we  went  !  My 
breath  all  fled  from  my  body  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  I  was 
momentarily  expecting  a  stunning  if 
not  fatal  shock  when  we  should  light 
upon  the  earth  ;  but  somehow  the 
downward  rush  seemed  to  slacken, 
and  then  ceased  altogether ;  when 
(oh,  wonder  of  wonders  !  )  on  opening 
my  eyes  I  found  myself  seated  in 
my  own  armchair,  while  Hermes  stood 
before  me,  on  one  leg  as  before. 
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His  face  wore,  methought,  rather  a 
mischievous  expression,  so  that  I 
almost  unconsciously  felt  in  my 
pockets  to  ascertain  if  anything  were 
missing,  remembering  the  character 
given  by  some  classical  authors  to 
that  Deity.  He  observed  the  suspi- 
cious movement,  but  was  evidently 
not  offended,  for  he  only  laughed  and 
said — "  Oh,  you'll  find  everything 
right  there ;  don't  be  thinking  of 
your  Horace  now.  But  I  have  re- 
lieved you  of  something ;  and  not 
only  you,  but  all  your  countrymen, 
thanks  to  the  protestations  of  Athene, 
and  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  counsel- 
lor Zeus.  You  and  your  fellows  are 
now  rid  of  the  unwelcome  task  of 
destroying  all  natural  healthy  appe- 
tite for  knowledge.  And  all  your 
countrymen  are  rid  of  the  bondage  of 
the  Demon  of  Examination,  who,  if 
not  restrained,  would  have  set  no 
bounds  to  his  tyranny  until  he  had 
enacted  that  none  should  be  married, 
or  die,  or  even  be  born  without  pre- 
viously satisfying  his  demands.  But 
know  that  while  you  lay  in  a  swoon 
up  yonder,  I  have  altered  all  this,  and 
diverted  the  energies  of  this  Spirit 
into  another  channel ;  and  if  you 
have,  as  is  not  unlikely,  still  a  mind 
to  serve  him,  lo  !  thus  I  change  you 
as  I  have  changed  others ! "  And 
then,  without  allowing  me  a  moment 
for  reflection  or  reply,  he  slapped  me 
Harlequin-wise  with  his  wancl,  and 
after  mysteriously  waving  it  around 
and  over  all  the  papers  on  my  table, 
he  backed  into  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  gradually  diminishing  and  becom- 
ing less  definite  in  form  as  he 
approached  it,  finally  resolved  himself 
into  an  impalpable  vapour  and  ab- 
sorbed himself  into  the  cistern  of  my 
Standard  Barometer  which  hung  there. 
The  illusion,  if  illusion  it  was,  was 
so  unaccountable,  and  my  mind  so 
clear  and  unbiassed  (for  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Psychical  Society),  that 
I  thought  I  would  at  once  make  some 
notes  of  the  circumstances,  and  send 
them  as  a  puzzle  to  that  eminent  body. 
On  my  writing-table  lay  a  number  of 


the  '  Oxford  University  Gazette,'  and 
as  I  was  removing  it,  these  words 
caught  my  eye  : — "The  Cricket  Uni- 
versity Scholarship  has  been  adjudged 
to  Mr.  Stumps  of  Balliol :  the  Exami- 
ners are  of  opinion  that  the  excellent 
form  shown  by  Mr.  Padds,  of  Wadham, 
in  keeping  wicket  deserves  special  com- 
mendation." Turning  over  a  leaf,  I 
read  : — "  Lectures  will  be  given  during 
the  ensuing  term  on  the  Science  of 
Drop-kicking,  by  Professor  Toeit ;  and 
on  Sliding  Seats  by  the  Provost  of 
Oriel."  In  amazement  I  turned  to 
the  '  Cambridge  University  Reporter,' 
and  there  I  read  : — "  The  annual  ex- 
amination of  Freshmen  for  admission 
into  the  U.B.C.  will  be  held  early 
next  month,  consisting  of  two  parts, 
Theoretical  and  Practical.  Candidates 
will  be  expected  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  various  styles  of  rowing,  of 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  oar,  of  the  topography  of 
the  usual  course  for  the  Eight-Oar  races, 
as  well  as  of  the  history  and  records 
of  the  University  races."  Here  also, 
as  in  the  '  Gazette  '  of  the  Sister  Uni- 
versity, were  announcements  of  Scho- 
larships and  Exhibitions  gained  by  pro- 
ficients in  Rackets,  Football,  Hurdle- 
racing,  and  the  like  ;  of  forthcoming 
examinations  in  bowling,  running,  and 
other  tests  of  athletic  skill  and  vigour  ; 
and  in  the  speech  of  the  retiring  Vice- 
Chancellor  eloquent  allusion  was  made 
to  the  great  success  which  had  during 
his  year  of  office  attended  the  import- 
ant reformation  by  which  students  had 
been  led  to  work  eagerly  and  volun- 
tarily at  subjects  in  which  they  were 
no  longer  examined.  Strange  it  seemed 
to  me,  not  only  that  those  pastimes 
so  recently  abused  and  despised  by  the 
cultured  philosophers,  among  whom  I 
was  not  the  least,  should  now  be  in 
such  high  repute  at  the  ancient  seats 
of  learning,  but  also  that  the  Exami- 
ners' names  should  be  the  same  as  of 
old  ;  the  same  with  whom  I  had  de- 
vised searching  questions  in  philology 
and  classical  literature,  or  who  had 
(with  a  pride  with  which  I  could  not 
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sympathise)  shown  me  the  ingenious 
problems  in  mathematics  with  which 
they  were  about  to  rack  the  brains  of 
would-be  Wranglers,  were  now  em- 
ployed in  estimating  marks  for  muscle ! 
I  asked  myself,  what  could  they  know 
about  it  1  Was  I  myself  to  cease  to 
be  an  Examiner,  or  to  cast  in  my  lot 
with  these  Philistines  ?  I,  who  could 
scarcely  jump  over  a  Liddell-and- Scott 
set  up  on  end  ;  who  would  as  soon 
face  a  cannon-ball  as  a  cricket-ball ; 
who  had  only  so  much  knowledge  of 
rowing  as  could  be  gathered  from  the 
article  '  Trireme  '  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities '  ; — how  could  I  set  a 
paper  on  such  subjects  ?  I  asked 
myself  this,  and  a  mocking  voice  from 
the  barometer  answered,  "  You  will 
not  have  to  do  the  papers  yourself, 
any  more  than  you  used." 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  rushed 
out  of  the  room  and  the  house,  to  take 
counsel  with  an  old  friend,  the  Head- 
Master  of  a  large  Public  School  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town  where  I  was  then 
living.  I  scarcely  knew  what  time  of 
day  it  was  ;  but  as  I  drew  near  to  the 
school  I  heard  the  mid-day  bell  ring 
which  proclaimed  the  end  of  morn- 
ing lessons  ;  and  so  I  felt  sure  I  should 
find  my  friend  at  liberty,  for  the  boys 
would  be  all  out  at  play.  Yet,  as  I 
drew  nearer  still,  none  of  the  usual 
sounds  of  merry  voices  fell  on  my  ear ; 
and-  as  I  came  within  sight  of  the 
playground,  lo  !  it  was  almost  empty. 
Only  here  and  there  a  few  knots  of 
boys  were  sitting  silent  on  benches 
under  the  trees,  or  strolling  along  in 
earnest  conversation  ;  while  in  a  re- 
mote corner  some  half-a-dozen  or  so, 
watched  by  a  master,  were  moodily 
and  mechanically  kicking  about  a 
football.  Soon  1  descried  my  friend 
at  some  distance,  surrounded  by  a 
somewhat  larger  group,  all  with  books 
in  their  hands.  He  observed  my  ap- 
proach, and  advanced  to  meet  me 
'Tell  me,"  I  breathlessly  exclaimed, 
"  tell  me  what  all  this  means.  What 
are  you  doing]  Why  are  these  boys 
not  playing  ? " 

"Playing,    my   good    friend?"    he 


replied,  seemingly  astonished  at  my 
questions.  "Why,  they  are  playing. 
This  is  the  hour  of  recreation,  and 
what  else  could  they  be  doing  ?  All 
around  you  are  groups  of  pupils  who, 
after  a  surfeit  of  games  and  the  theory 
of  them  during  school-hours,  are  now 
enjoying  a  brief  interval  of  relaxation 
in  studying  each  the  work  of  his 
favourite  author,  or  his  darling  science. 
Upon  yonder  bench  a  group  are  eagerly- 
discussing  the  Homeric  question  ;  at 
a  little  distance  from  them  the  Captain 
of  the  Mathematical  Eleven  is  prac- 
tising some  of  the  twenty-two  in 
simultaneous  equations  ;  and  beneath 
the  shade  of  yonder  plane-tree  a  few 
happy  loiterers  (whose  attention  sadly 
wanders  during  lessons,  and  will 
never,  I  fear,  get  their  certificate  for 
Athletics)  are  reading  a  dialogue 
of  Plato.  As  you  came  on  to  the 
ground,  I  was  standing  umpire  to  a 
Euclid  match  for  the  House  Challenge 
Cup.  Those  whom  you  see  listlessly 
employed  at  football  are  idlers  who 
have  deserved,  and  are  now  under- 
going, punishment.  They  have  to 
work  thus  for  an  hour  under  super- 
vision, for  being  inattentive  in  School. 
Inside  the  buildings  will  be  found 
those  whose  school-work,  being  of  a 
practical  nature,  has  been  going  on  all 
the  morning  out  here,  and  who  are 
now  refreshing  themselves  at  their 
desks  or  in  the  Laboratory,  rejoicing 
in  their  freedom  and  improving  the 
shining  hour  with  Greek  and  Latin 
composition,  or  in  the  odoriferous 
combinations  of  sundry  and  various 
mephitic  atoms,  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. Happy  souls !  they  have  been 
at  work  all  the  morning,  some  indoors 
at  the  theory,  others  out  of  doors  at 
the  practice,  of  football.  They  are 
taught  all  the  different  varieties  of 
the  game — the  arts  of  Dropping,  Drib- 
bling, Eunning-in,  Forward  and  Back 
play,  Collaring,  &c.,  and  how  to  allow 
for  the  wind,  and  so  on.  They  have 
to  learn  all  about  the  construction  of 
the  foot-ball  itself,  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  the  reason  of  its 
shape,  the  comparative  merits  of  rival 
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shapes,  the  manner  of  its  inflation ; 
as  well  as  the  measures  of  the  height 
and  width  of  goals  in  the  different 
games.  And  so  with  all  their  lessons. 
Our  masters  are  well  up  in  all  the 
details  and  grammar  of  the  various 
sports,  which  are  treated  historically, 
ethnologically,  physiologically,  and 
psychologically.  In  short,  everything 
is  done  to  fit  them  for  their  forth- 
coming examinations." 

"  These     are     strange    revolutions 
indeed  ;  "    replied    I,    "  but   no  doubt 
they  will  have  at  least  this  advantage, 
that   boys   will   respect  their  masters 
more.      For    I    remember    that    those 
teachers     who     were    known    to    be 
athletic  and  well-versed  in   all  manner 
of  physical  exercises,  used   to   be  the 
favourites  with   their   class,  and  held 
them  more   in   subjection  than   those 
whose   intellectual    superiority  ought 
to  have  been  more  reverenced."   "  Nay, 
not  so   now,"  said  my  friend  ;  "I  see 
you   are    far   from    appreciating    this 
great   work.     Now,   the  boys  despise 
those    masters    who    have    played    in 
College    Elevens,    or    stroked    College 
Eights  :  and  only  reverence  those  who 
can  join  with  them   best  in   the  great 
relaxations  of  Literature  and  Science." 
Befove  I  could  recover  from  the  shock 
of  this  further  revelation,  a  number  of 
boys  crowded  round  me,  and  without 
any  semblance  of  reserve,  and  appar- 
ently   without    any    respect    for    the 
sacred  person   of  an   Examiner,  seized 
my  hands  and  shook  them  frantically, 
some   even   patting  me  on   the  back. 
I  was  at   first    in   mortal  terror,  for 
once  I  had  examined  this  school,  and 
was  sure,  from  the  demeanour  of  the 
boys  at  vivA  voce,  and  from  the  strange 
caricatures  that  I   found  on  scraps  of 
paper  after  they  had   left  the  Exami- 
nation room,   that  I  was    not   liked ; 
and  I    had    not    given    them    a    good 
report.     But   there    was    no   mistake 
about  this  reception  ;  it  was  a  genuine 
outburst  of  affection.      "  Now  that  you 
are  not   going  to  examine  us,"     said 
the  chief  speaker  of  the  group,    "  we 
are   so  glad   to  have  you  here.     We 
want  to  talk   to  you   about  so  many 


things.  Why  have  you  not  brought 
your  friend  who  examined  us  in  Ma- 
thematics, and  that  dear  old  fussy 
Frenchman  ?  What  a  good  time  we 
might  have !  " 

And  then  they  all  began  to  ply 
me  with  questions  and  to  propose  sub- 
jects for  discussion,  and  to  tell  me  all 
they  had  been  reading,  and  so  on  ;  till 
I  began  to  feel  that  after  all  there 
must  be  something  in  this  new  state 
of  things  that  the  protest  of  the  great 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  had  brought  to 
pass.  Here  was  a  glimpse  of  the 
Golden  Age,  when  the  unploughed  land 
cultivated  itself  and  bore  fruit,  and 
the  plants  required  no  stimulating 
process  of  uprooting  to  see  how  they 
grew.  Then  one  of  these  enthusiasts 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper,  and  said,  "  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  see  one  of  our  last  Exami- 
nation Papers,  which  was  set  for  the 
Certificate  1 "  I  took  it,  and  read  it  : 
it  contained  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following 
events,  mentioning  any  circumstances 
of    special     interest    connected    with 
them : — The     first     University     Boat 
Race  ;  the  introduction  of  sliding  seats  ; 
the  first  cricket-rnatch  where    round- 
hand  bowling  was  employed  ;  the  first 
occasion  when  the  Gentlemen  beat  the 
Players  ;  the  foundation  of   the  Mary- 
lebone  Club. 

2.  Write   a  short   biography  of  W. 
G.  Grace,  the  Hon.  Robert  Grimston, 
Justice  Chitty,  the  Bishop  of  South- 
well. 

3.  Draw    a    map    of    the    Henley 
Regatta   Course,  marking  the  line  to 
be  taken  by  the   coxswain  of  a  boat 
who  has  drawn  the  Oxfordshire  station. 

4.  Sketch  the  position  of  the   field 
as  placed  for  a  slow  bowler  bowling  to 
a  left-handed  batsman. 

5.  Explain  in    what    circumstances 
an  umpire  is  justified  in  giving  a  man 
out  leg-before-wicket. 

6.  What  are  the  present  "  records," 
and  by    whom    held,  of   the  Quarter 
mile  flat   race,  the   Ten-mile   walking 
race,  the  High  Jump,  the  Quarter-mile 
hurdle-race,  Throwing  the  hammer  ? 
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7.  Supposing    you    have    won    the 
toss,  on  a  morning  when  the  weather 
has  just  cleared  and  the  sun  is  shining 
after  heavy  rain,  with  a  fast   bowler 
against    you,    would    you    go    to    the 
wicket  or   send  in  your  adversaries'? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  Name  the  Bishops,   Deans,  and 
Judges     who     have     been    in    their 
University  Eight  or  Eleven. 

9.  Explain  the  following  terms  : — 
"popping-crease,"   "catching  a  crab," 
"  fair    heel    and    toe,"    "  bump-ball," 
"  catch  the  beginning,"    "  in   touch," 
"  a  Barter,"  "  scratch,"  "  in  calx,"  "  a 
daisy-cutter,"  "off-side,"  "a  yorker," 
"  a  pair  of  spectacles." 

And  then,  as  I  was  reading,  the  dinner- 
bell  rang,  and  by  degrees  the  playground 
cleared,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  silent 
meditation  over  all  the  wonders  that 
I  had  seen.  As  I  turned  to  go  away, 
lo !  there  stood  before  me,  on  one  leg 
as  usual,  the  now  familiar  figure  of 
Hermes.  "Come,  old  gentleman," 
said  he,  "  compose  yourself.  You  have 
had  no  leisure,  I  dare  say,  to-day,  to 
meditate  calmly  on  what  you  have 
seen ;  let  me  just  suggest  to  you 
something  for  serious  consideration. 
You  have  been  for  several  years  com- 
plaining that  the  present  generation 
have  no  love  of  learning  for  its  own 
sake  ;  that  the  beauty  of  wisdom  and 
the  fair  harvest  of  intellectual  culture 
have  no  attraction  for  them ;  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and  you  have 
joined  the  outcry  that  games  are 
ruining  the  youth  of  England,  and 
Heracles  has  usurped  the  throne  of 
Athene.  What  has  been  your  remedy  ? 
To  offer  rewards  greater  and  greater, 
and  to  hamper  those  who  sought  them 
for  lucre's  sake  with  examinations 
harder  and  harder ;  and  now  you  have 
learned  the  error  of  your  ways  by 
seeing  the  result  of  applying  your 
remedy  as  a  repulsive  instead  of  as 
an  attractive  agent.  Now  don't  in- 
terrupt me :  I  know  what  you  are 


going  to  say  about  examinations 
being  a  test  of  knowledge  and  not 
an  enticement  to  learning :  but  you 
did  not  see  that  a  race  had  sprung  up 
which  had  never  known  what  it  is  to 
work  for  love  of  wisdom,  and  never 
conceived  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  seeing  nothing  but  marks  and 
exhibitions  and  examinations.  You 
now  realise  what  the  transference  of 
this  influence  to  the  rival  object  has 
effected.  Could  you  live  on  through  a 
cycle  of  generations,  you  would  pro- 
bably find  all  once  more  altered  ;  for 
the  excessive  development  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  would  in  time  cause  an 
outcry  to  be  raised  against  them  in 
turn,  and  the  world  would  wonder  why 
the  athletic  instincts  of  by-gone  days 
had  died  out  ;  until  Zeus  once  more 
interfered  and  showed  them  that  the 
process  of  examination  had  stifled  it, 
and  must  again  be  employed  on  the 
other  side  as  a  deterrent  and  a  disgust- 
ant.  And  now  my  task  is  over,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned  ;  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  with  you,  only  to  see 
you  safe  home.  Fix  your  eyes  steadily 
on  me,  and  look  at  nothing  else." 

I  meekly  obeyed  him  ;  and  as  I 
looked,  the  figure  of  the  God  began  to 
suffer  diminution  and  change  ;  his 
other  leg  was  drawn  up  from  the 
ground  ;  his  caduceus  vanished  ;  his 
arms  were  drawn  into  his  body,  which 
was  contracted  into  the  semblance  of 
a  narrow  tube  ;  his  head  assumed  a 
rectangular  shape,  and  the  features 
were  replaced  by  lines  and  figures.  I 
saw  nothing  else.  What  was  this  ob- 
ject1? It  became  more  and  more 
definite :  it  was — a  Barometer  :  nay, 
it  was  my  Barometer.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  and  looked  round.  I  was  once 
more  (or  rather  still)  in  my  own  room  ; 
my  pipe  lying  on  the  floor ;  my  sheets 
of  marks  on  the  table.  It  had  been 
all  a  dream  ;  and  I  was  still — an 
Examiner  ! 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  rambler  who,  for  old  association 
or  other  reasons,  should  trace  the  for- 
saken coach-road  running  almost  in  a 
meridional  line  from  Bristol  to  the 
south  shore  of  England,  would  find 
himself  during  the  latter  half  of  his 
journey  in  the  vicinity  of  some  ex- 
tensive woodlands,  interspersed  with 
apple-orchards.  Here  the  trees,  timber 
or  fruit-bearing  as  the  case  may  be, 
make  the  wayside  hedges  ragged  by 
their  drip  and  shade  ;  stretching  easily 
over  the  road,  as  if  they  found  the  in- 
substantial air  an  adequate  support 
for  their  limbs.  At  one  place,  where 
a  hill  is  crossed,  the  largest  of  the 
woods  shows  itself  bisected  by  the 
highway,  as  a  head  of  thick  hair  is 
bisected  by  the  white  line  of  its  part- 
ing. The  spot  is  lonely. 

The  physiognomy  of  a  deserted  high- 
way expresses  solitude  to  a  degree  that 
is  not  reached  by  mere  dales  or  downs, 
and  bespeaks  a  tomb-like  stillness 
more  emphatic  than  that  of  glades 
and  pools.  The  contrast  of  what  is 
with  what  might  be,  probably  accounts 
for  this.  To  step,  for  instance,  at  the 
place  under  notice,  from  the  hedge  of 
the  plantation  into  the  adjoining  pale 
thoroughfare,  and  pause  amid  its 
emptiness  for  a  moment,  was  to  ex- 
change by  the  act  of  a  single  stride 
the  simple  absence  of  human  com- 
panionship for  an  incubus  of  the 
forlorn. 

At  this  spot,  on  the  lowering  evening 
of  a  by-gone  winter's  day,  there  stood 
a  man  who  had  entered  upon  the 
scene  much  in  the  aforesaid  manner. 
Alighting  into  the  road  from  a  stile 
hard  by,  he,  though  by  no  means  a 
chosen  vessel  for  impressions,  was 
temporarily  influenced  by  some  vague 


feeling  of  being  suddenly  more  alone 
than  before  he  had  emerged  upon  the 
highway. 

It  could  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  his 
rather  finical  style  of  dress  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  country  proper  ;  and 
from  his  air,  after  a  while,  that  though 
there  might  be  a  sombre  beauty  in  the 
scenery,  music  in  the  breeze,  and  a 
wan  procession  of  coaching  ghosts  in 
the  sentiment  of  this  old  turnpike- 
road,  he  was  mainly  puzzled  about  the 
way.  The  dead  men's  work  that  had 
been  expended  in  climbing  that  hill, 
the  blistered  soles  that  had  trodden  it, 
and  the  tears  that  had  wetted  it,  were 
not  his  concern  ;  for  fate  had  given  him 
no  time  for  any  but  practical  things. 

He  looked  north  and  south,  and 
mechanically  prodded  the  ground  with 
his  walking-stick.  A  closer  glance  at 
his  face  corroborated  the  testimony  of 
his  clothes.  It  was  self-complacent. 
Yet  there  was  small  apparent  cause  for 
such  complacence.  Nothing  irradiated 
it ;  to  the  eye  of  the  magician  in 
character,  if  not  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server, the  expression  enthroned  there 
was  absolute  submission  to  and  belief 
in  a  little  assortment  of  forms  and 
habitudes. 

At  first  not  a  soul  appeared  who 
could  enlighten  him  as  he  desired,  or 
seemed  likely  to  appear  that  night. 
But  presently  a  slight  noise  of  labour- 
ing wheels,  and  the  steady  dig  of  a 
horse's  shoe-tips,  became  audible  ;  and 
there  loomed  in  the  notch  of  the  hill 
and  plantation  that  the  road  formed 
here  at  the  summit,  a  carrier's  van 
drawn  by  a  single  horse.  When  it 
got  nearer,  he  said  with  some  relief  to 
himself,  "  'Tis  Mrs.  Dollery's — this 
will  help  me." 

The  vehicle  was  half  full  of  passen- 
gers, mostly  women.  He  held  up  his 
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stick  at  its  approach,  and  the  woman 
who  was  driving  drew  rein. 

"  I've  been  trying  to  find  a  short 
way  to  Little  Hintock  this  last  half- 
hour,  Mrs.  Dollery,"  he  said.  "  But 
though  I've  been  to  Great  Hintock 
and  Hintock  House  half-a-dozen  times, 
I  am  at  fault  about  the  small  village. 
You  can  help  me  I  dare  say  1 " 

She  assured  him  that  she  could— 
that  as  she  went  to  Great  Hintock  her 
van  passed  near  it — that  it  was  only 
up  the  lane  that  branched  out  of  the 
road  into  which  she  was  about  to  turn 
—just  ahead.  "Though,"  continued 
Mrs.  Dollery,  "  'tis  such  a  little  small 
place  that,  as  a  town  gentleman,  you'd 
need  have  a  candle  and  lantern  to  find 
it  if  ye  don't  know  where  'tis.  Bedad  ! 
[  wouldn't  live  there  if  they'd  pay  me 
to.  Now  at  Great  Hintock  you  do 
see  the  world  a  bit." 

He  mounted  and  sat  beside  her, 
with  his  feet  outwards,  where  they 
were  ever  and  anon  brushed  over  by 
the  horse's  tail. 

Thih  van,  driven  and  owned  by  Mrs. 
Dollery,  was  rather  a  movable  attach- 
ment of  the  roadway  than  an  ex- 
traneous object,  to  those  who  knew  it 
well.  The  old  horse,  whose  hair  was 
of  the  roughness  and  colour  of  heather, 
whose  leg-joints,  shoulders,  and  hoofs 
were  distorted  by  harness  and  drud- 
gery from  colthood — though  if  all  had 
their  rights  he  ought,  symmetrical  in 
outline,  to  have  been  picking  the 
herbage  of  some  Eastern  plain  instead 
of  tugging  here — had  trodden  this 
road  almost  daily  for  twenty  years. 
Even  his  subjection  was  not  made 
congruous  throughout,  for,  the  harness 
being  too  short,  his  tail  was  not  drawn 
through  the  crupper,  so  tha,t  the 
breeching  slipped  awkwardly  to  one 
side.  He  knew  every  subtle  incline 
of  the  seven  or  eight  miles  of  ground 
between  Hintock  and  Sherton  Abbas 
— the  market-town  to  which  he  jour- 
neyed— as  accurately  as  any  surveyor 
could  have  learnt  it  by  a  Dumpy  level. 

The  vehicle  had  a  square  black  tilt 
which  nodded  with  the  motion  of  the 
wheels,  and  at  a  point  in  it  over  the 


driver's  head  was  a  hook  to  which  the 
reins  were  hitched  at  times,  when  they 
formed  a  catenary  curve  from  the 
horse's  shoulders.  Somewhere  about 
the  axles  Avas  a  loose  chain,  whose 
only  known  purpose  was  to  clink  as  it 
went.  Mrs.  Dollery.  having  to  hop 
up  and  down  many  times  in  the  service 
of  her  passengers,  wore,  especially  in 
windy  weather,  short  leggings  under 
her  gown  for  modesty's  sake ;  and 
instead  of  a  bonnet  a  felt  hat  tied 
down  with  a  handkerchief,  to  guard 
against  an  ear-ache  to  which  she  was 
frequently  subject.  In  the  rear  of  the 
van  was  a  glass  window,  which  she 
cleaned  with  her  pocket-handkerchief 
every  market-day  before  starting. 
Looking  at  the  van  from  the  back,  the 
spectator  could  thus  see,  through  its 
interior,  a  square  piece  of  the  same 
sky  and  landscape  that  he  saw  with- 
out, but  intruded  on  by  the  profiles  of 
the  seated  passengers,  who,  as  they 
rumbled  onward,  their  lips  moving 
and  heads  nodding  in  animated  private 
converse,  remained  in  happy  uncon- 
sciousness that  their  mannerisms  and 
facial  peculiarities  were  sharply  defined 
to  the  public  eye. 

This  hour  of  coining  home  from 
market  was  the  happy  one,  if  not  the 
happiest,  of  the  week  for  them.  Snugly 
ensconced  under  the  tilt  they  could  for- 
get the  sorrows  of  the  world  without, 
and  survey  life  and  recapitulate  the 
incidents  of  the  day  with  placid 
smiles. 

The  passengers  in  the  back  part 
formed  a  group  to  themselves,  and 
while  the  new-comer  spoke  to  the 
proprietress,  they  indulged  in  a  con- 
fidential chat  about  him  as  about  other 
people,  which  the  noise  of  the  van 
rendered  inaudible  to  himself  and 
Mrs.  Dollery  sitting  forward. 

'"Tis  a  man  who  has  more  to  do 
with  indoors  than  the  open  air,"  said 
one.  "A  man  used  to  town  life,  from 
his  natty  black  coat,  and  cane,  and 
light  feet.  Surely  I've  seen  somebody 
like  him  in  Abbey  Street  before  now  ? 
What  business  can  bring  such  a  man 
out  here  at  such  a  time  1  " 
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They  listened  to  his  conversation, 
but  the  stranger,  though  he  had 
nodded  and  spoken  genially,  seemed 
indisposed  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
that  he  had  aroused ;  and  the  un- 
restrained flow  of  ideas  which  had 
animated  the  inside  of  the  van  before 
his  arrival  was  checked  thenceforward. 

Thus  they  rode  on  till  they  turned 
into  a  half -invisible  little  lane,  whence, 
as  it  reached  the  verge  of  an  eminence, 
could  be  discerned  in  the  dusk,  about 
half-a-mile  to  the  right,  gardens  and 
orchards  sunk  in  a  concave,  and,  as  it 
were,  snipped  out  of  the  woodland. 
From  this  self-contained  place  rose  in 
stealthy  silence  tall  stems  of  smoke, 
which  the  eye  of  imagination  could 
trace  downward  to  their  root  on  quiet 
hearthstones  festooned  overhead  with 
hams  and  flitches.  It  was  one  of 
those  sequestered  spots  outside  the 
gates  of  the  world  where  may  usually 
be  found  more  meditation  than  action, 
and  more  passivity  than  meditation ; 
where  reasoning  proceeds  on  narrow 
premisses,  and  results  in  inferences 
wildly  imaginative  ;  yet  where,  from 
time  to  time,  no  less  than  in  other 
places,  dramas  of  a  grandeur  and  unity 
truly  Sophoclean  are  enacted  in  the 
real,  by  virtue  of  the  concentrated 
passions  and  closely-knit  interdepen- 
dence of  the  lives  therein. 

This  place  was  the  Little  Hintock 
of  the  town-dweller's  search.  The 
coming  night  gradually  obscured  the 
smoke  of  the  chimneys,  but  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wood-environed  community 
could  still  be  distinguished  by  a  few 
faint  lights,  winking  more  or  less  in- 
effectually through  the  leafless  boughs 
and  the  undiscernible  songsters  they 
bore,  in  the  form  of  balls  of  feathers, 
at  roost  among  them. 

Out  of  the  lane  followed  by  the  van 
branched  a  yet  smaller  lane,  at  the 
corner  of  which  the  stranger  alighted, 
Mrs.  Dollery's  van  going  on  to  the 
larger  village,  whose  superiority  to  the 
despised  smaller  one  as  an  exemplar 
of  the  world's  movements  was  not 
particularly  apparent  in  its  means  of 
approach. 

No.  319.— VOL.  LIV. 


"  A  very  clever  and  learned  young 
doctor,  who,  they  say,  is  in  league  with 
the  devil,  lives  in  the  place  you  be 
going  to — net  because  there's  anybody 
for'n  to  cure  there,  but  because  'tis 
the  middle  of  his  district." 

The  observation  was  flung  at  the 
bourgeois  gentleman  by  one  of  the 
women  at  parting,  as  a  last  attempt 
to  get  at  his  errand  that  way. 

But  he  made  no  reply,  and  without 
further  pause  the  pedestrian  plunged 
towards  the  umbrageous  nook,  and 
paced  cautiously  over  the  dead  leaves 
which  nearly  buried  the  road  or  street 
of  the  hamlet.  As  very  few  people 
except  themselves  passed  this  way 
after  dark,  a  majority  of  the  denizens 
of  Little  Hintock  deemed  window-cur- 
tains unnecessary  ;  and  on  this  account 
their  visitor  made  it  his  business  to 
stop  opposite  the  casements  of  each 
cottage  that  he  came  to,  with  a  de- 
meanour which  showed  that  he  w;is 
endeavouring  to  conjecture,  from  the 
persons  and  things  he  observed  within, 
the  whereabouts  of  somebody  or  other 
who  resided  here. 

Only  the  smaller  dwellings  inter- 
ested him ;  one  or  two  houses,  whose 
size,  antiquity,  and  rambling  appurte- 
nances signified  that  notwithstanding 
their  remoteness  they  must  formerly 
have  been,  if  they  were  not  still,  in- 
habited by  people  of  a  certain  social 
standing,  being  neglected  by  him  en- 
tirely. Smells  of  pomace,  and  the  hiss 
of  fermenting  cider,  whicli  reached  him 
from  the  back  quarters  of  other  tene- 
ments, revealed  the  recent  occupation 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  joined 
with  the  scent  of  decay  from  the 
perishing  leaves  under  foot. 

Half  a  dozen  dwellings  were  passed 
without  result.  The  next,  which  stood 
opposite  a  tall  tree,  was  in  an  excep- 
tional state  of  radiance,  the  flickering 
brightness  from  the  inside  shining  up 
the  chimney  and  making  a  luminous 
mist  of  the  emerging  smoke.  The 
interior,  as  seen  through  the  window, 
caused  him  to  draw  up  with  a  termi- 
native  air  and  watch.  The  house  was 
rather  large  for  a  cottage,  and  the 
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door,  which  opened  immediately  into 
the  living-room,  stood  ajar,  so  that  a 
riband  of  light  fell  through  the  open- 
ing into  the  dark  atmosphere  without. 
Every  now  and  then  a  moth,  decrepit 
from  the  late  season,  would  flit  for  a 
moment  across  the  outcoming  rays 
and  disappear  again  into  the  night. 

CHAPTER  II. 

IN  the  room  from  which  this  cheerful 
blaze  proceeded  he  beheld  a  girl  seated 
on  a  willow  chair,  and  busily  occu- 
pied by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which 
was  ample  and  of  wood.  With  a  bill- 
hook in  one  hand  and  a  leather  glove, 
much  too  large  for  her,  on  the  other, 
she  was  making  spars,  such  as  are 
used  by  thatchers,  with  great  rapidity. 
She  wore  a  leather  apron  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  was  also  much  too  large 
for  her  figure.  On  her  left  hand  lay 
a  bundle  of  the  straight,  smooth  hazel 
rods  called  spar-gads — the  raw  mate- 
rial of  her  manufacture  ;  on  her  right, 
a  heap  of  chips  and  ends — the  refuse 
— with  which  the  fire  was  maintained  ; 
in  front,  a  pile  of  the  finished  articles. 
To  produce  them  she  took  up  each 
gad,  looked  critically  at  it  from  end 
to  end,  cut  it  to  length,  split  it  into 
four,  and  sharpened  each  of  the  quar- 
ters with  dexterous  blows,  which 
brought  it  to  a  triangular  point  pre- 
cisely resembling  that  of  a  bayonet. 
•  Beside  her,  in  case  she  might  re- 
quire more  light,  a  brass  candlestick 
stood  on  a  little  round  table,  curiously 
formed  of  an  old  coffin-stool,  with  a 
deal  top  nailed  on,  the  white  surface 
of  the  latter  contrasting  oddly  with 
the  black  carved  oak  of  the  sub- 
structure. The  social  position  of  the 
household  in  the  past  was  almost  as 
definitively  shown  by  the  presence  of 
this  article  as  that  of  an  esquire  or 
nobleman  by  his  old  helmets  or  shields. 
It  had  been  customary  for  every  well- 
to-do  villager,  whose  tenure  was  by 
copy  of  court-roll,  or  in  any  way  more 
permanent  than  that  of  the  mere 
cotter,  to  keep  a  pair  of  these  stools 
for  the  use  of  his  own  dead ;  but  for 
the  last  generation  or  two  a  feeling  of 


cui  bono  had  led  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  custom,  and  the  stools 
were  frequently  made  use  of  in  the 
manner  described. 

The  young  woman  laid  clown  the 
bill-hook  for  a  moment  and  examined 
the  palm  of  her  right  hand,  which, 
unlike  the  other,  was  ungloved,  and 
showed  little  hardness  or  roughness 
about  it.  The  palm  was  red  and  blis- 
tering, as  if  this  present  occupation 
were  not  frequent  enough  with  her  to 
subdue  it  to  what  it  worked  in.  As 
with  so  many  right  hands  born  to 
manual  labour,  there  was  nothing  in 
its  fundamental  shape  to  bear  out  the 
physiological  conventionalism  that  gra- 
dations of  birth,  gentle  or  mean,  show 
themselves  primarily  in  the  form  of 
this  member.  Nothing  but  a  cast  of 
the  die  of  destiny  had  decided  that 
the  girl  should  handle  the  tool ;  and 
the  fingers  which  clasped  the  heavy 
ash  haft  might  have  skilfully  guided 
the  pencil  or  swept  the  string,  had 
they  only  been  set  to  do  it  in  good 
time. 

Her  face  had  the  usual  fulness  of 
expression  which  is  developed  by  a 
life  of  solitude.  Where  the  eyes  of  a 
multitude  continuously  beat  like  waves 
upon  a  countenance  they  seem  to  wear- 
away  its  individuality;  but  in  the  still 
water  of  privacy  every  tentacle  of  feel- 
ing and  sentiment  shoots  out  in  visible 
luxuriance,  to  be  interpreted  as  readily 
as  a  printed  book  by  an  intruder.  In 
years  she  was  no  more  than  nineteen 
or  twenty,  but  the  necessity  of  taking 
thought  at  a  too  early  period  of  life 
had  forced  the  provisional  curves  of 
her  childhood's  face  to  a  premature 
finality.  Thus  she  had  but  little  pre- 
tension to  beauty,  save  in  one  pro- 
minent particular  —  her  hair.  Its 
abundance  made  it  almost  unmanage- 
able ;  its  colour  was,  roughly  speak- 
ing, and  as  seen  here  by  firelight, 
brown  ;  but  careful  notice,  or  an  obser- 
vation by  day,  would  have  revealed 
that  its  true  shade  was  a  rare  and 
beautiful  approximation  to  chestnut. 

On  this  one  bright  gift  of  Time  to 
the  particular  victim  of  his  now  before 
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us  the  newcomer's  eyes  were  fixed ; 
meanwhile  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  mechanically  played  over  some- 
thing sticking  up  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket — the  bows  of  a  pair  of  scissors, 
whose  polish  made  them  feebly  respon- 
sive to  the  light  from  within  the  house. 
In  her  present  beholder's  mind  the 
scene  formed  by  the  girlish  spar-maker 
composed  itself  into  a  post-Raffaelite 
picture  of  extremest  type,  wherein 
the  girl's  hair  alone,  as  the  focus  of 
observation,  was  depicted  with  in- 
tensity and  distinctness,  while  her 
face,  shoulders,  hands,  and  figure  in 
general,  were  a  blurred  mass  of 
unimportant  detail,  lost  in  haze  and 
obscurity. 

He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  tapped 
at  the  door  and  entered.  The  young 
woman  turned  at  the  crunch  of  his 
boots  on  the  sanded  floor,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  Mr.  Percombe,  how  you 
frightened  me  !  "  quite  lost  her  colour 
for  a  moment. 

He  replied,  "  You  should  shut  your 
door — then  you'd  hear  folk  open  it." 

"  I  can't,"  she  said  ;  "  the  chimney 
smokes  so.  Mr.  Percombe,  you  look 
as  unnatural  away  from  your  wigs  as 
a  canary  in  a  thorn-hedge.  Surely  you 
have  not  come  out  here  on  my  account 
—for—" 

"Yes — to  have  your  answer  about 
this."  He  touched  her  hair  with  his 
cane,  and  she  winced.  "  Do  you 
agree  1"  he  continued.  "It  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  know  at  once,  as 
the  lady  is  soon  going  away,  and  it 
takes  time  to  make  up." 

"  Don't  press  me — it  worries  me.  I 
was  in  hopes  you  had  thought  no  more 
of  it.  I  can  not  part  with  it — so 
there ! " 

"Now  look  here,  Marty,"  said  the 
other,  sitting  down  on  the  coffin-stool 
table.  "  How  much  do  you  get  for 
making  these  spars  ] " 

"Hush — father's  up  stairs  awake, 
and  he  don't  know  that  I  am  doing 
his  work." 

"  Well,  now  tell  me,"  said  the  man 
more  softly.  "  How  much  do  you 
get!" 


"  Eighteenpence  a  thousand,"  sue 
said  reluctantly. 

"  "Who  are  you  making  them  for  1 " 

"  Mr.  Mel  bury,  the  timber-dealer, 
just  below  here." 

"  And  how  many  can  you  make  in 
a  day]" 

"  In  a  day  and  half  the  night,  three 
bundles — that's  a  thousand  and  a 
half." 

"Two  and  threepence."  Her  visitor 
paused.  "  "Well,  look  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  remains  of  a  calcula- 
tion in  his  tone,  which  calculation  had 
been  the  reduction  to  figures  of  the 
probable  monetary  magnetism  neces- 
sary to  overpower  the  resistant  force 
of  her  present  purse  and  her  woman's 
love  of  comeliness,  "  here's  a  sove- 
reign— a  gold  sovereign,  almost  new." 
He  held  it  out  between  his  finger  and 
thumb.  "That's  as  much  as  you'd 
earn  in  a  week  and  a  half  at  that 
rough  man's-work,  and  it's  yours  for 
just  letting  me  snip  off  what  you've 
got  too  much  of." 

The  girl's  bosom  moved  a  very 
little.  "  Why  can't  the  lady  send  to 
some  other  girl  who  don't  value  her 
hair — not  to  me  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

"Why,  simpleton,  because  yours  is 
the  exact  shade  of  her  own,  and  'tis 
a  shade  you  can't  match  by  dyeing. 
But  you  are  not  going  to  refuse  me 
now  I've  come  all  the  way  from 
Sherton  on  purpose  ?  " 

"I  say  I  won't  sell  it — to  you  or 
anybody." 

"Now  listen,"  and  he  drew  up  a 
little  closer  beside  her.  "  The  lady  is 
very  rich,  and  won't  be  particular  to 
a  few  shillings ;  so  I  will  advance  to 
this  on  my  own  responsibility — I'll 
make  the  one  sovereign  two,  rather 
than  go  back  empty-handed." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  she  cried,  beginning 
to  be  much  agitated.  "  You  are  a 
tempting  me,  Mr.  Percombe.  You  go 
on  like  the  Devil  to  Doctor  Faustus 
in  the  penny  book.  But  I  don't  want 
your  money,  and  won't  agree.  Why 
did  you  come  ?  I  said  when  you  got 
me  into  your  shop  and  urged  me  so 
much  that  I  didn't  mean  to  sell  my 
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hair !  "  The  speaker  was  hot  and 
stern. 

"Marty,  now  hearken.  The  lady 
that  wants  it  wants  it  badly.  And, 
between  you  and  me,  you'd  better  let 
her  have  it.  'Twill  be  bad  for  you  if 
you  don't." 

"  Bad  for  me  1    Who  is  she,  then  ?  " 

The  wig-maker  held  his  tongue,  and 
the  girl  repeated  the  question. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you. 
And  as  she  is  going  abroad  soon  it 
makes  no  difference  who  she  is  at 

all." 

"  She  wants  it  to  go  abroad  wi'  ]  " 

Percombe  assented  by  a  nod.  The 
girl  regarded  him  reflectively.  "Now, 
Mr.  Percombe,"  she  said,  "  I  know  who 
'tis.  'Tis  she  at  the  House — Mrs. 
Charmond !  " 

"That's  my  secret.  However,  if 
you  agree  to  let  me  have  it,  I'll  tell 
you  in  confidence." 

"I'll  certainly  not  let  you  have  it 
unless  you  tell  me  the  truth.  It  is 
Mrs.  Charmond." 

The  man  dropped  his  voice.  "Well 
— it  is.  You  sat  in  front  of  her  in 
church  the  other  day,  and  she  noticed 
how  exactly  your  hair  matches  her  own. 
Ever  since  then  she's  been  hankering 
for  it,  to  help  out  hers,  and  at  last 
decided  to  get  it.  As  she  won't 
wear  it  till  she  goes  off  abroad,  she 
knows  nobody  will  recognise  the 
change.  I'm  commissioned  to  get 
it  for  her,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
made  up.  I  shouldn't  have  vamped 
all  these  miles  for  any  less  important 
employer.  Now,  mind — 'tis  as  much 
as  my  business  with  her  is  worth  if 
it  should  be  known  that  I've  let  out 
her  name ;  but  honour  between  us 
two,  Marty,  and  you'll  say  nothing 
that  would  injure  me  1 " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  tell  upon  her," 
said  Marty,  coolly.  "But  my  hair 
is  my  own,  and  I'm  going  to  keep 
it." 

"  Now  that's  not  fair,  after  what  I've 
told  you,"  said  the  nettled  emissary. 
"  You  see,  Marty,  as  you  are  in  the 
same  parish,  and  in  one  of  this  lady's 
cottages,  and  your  father  is  ill,  and 


wouldn't  like  to  turn  out,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  oblige  her.  I  say  that  as  a 
friend.  But  I  wont  press  you  to  make 
up  your  mind  to-night.  You'll  be  coming 
to  "market  to-morrow,  I  dare  say,  and 
you  can  call  then.  If  you  think  it  over 
you'll  be  inclined  to  bring  what  I 
want,  I  know." 

"I've  nothing  more  to  say,"  she 
answered. 

Her  companion  saw  from  her  man- 
ner that  it  was  useless  to  urge  her 
further  by  speech.  "  As  you  are  a 
trusty  young  woman,"  he  said,  "  I'll 
put  these  sovereigns  up  here,  for 
ornament,  that  you  may  see  how 
handsome  they  are.  Bring  the  article 
to-morrow,  or  return  the  sovereigns." 
He  stuck  them  edgewise  into  the 
frame  of  a  small  mantel  looking-glass. 
"  I  hope  you'll  bring  it  ;  for  your  sake 
and  mine.  I  should  have  thought  she 
could  have  suited  herself  elsewhere  ; 
but  as  it's  her  fancy  it  must  be  in- 
dulged if  possible.  If  you  cut  it  off 
yourself,  mind  how  you  do  it  so  as  to 
keep  all  the  locks  one  way."  He 
showed  her  how  this  was  to  be  done. 

"  But  I  shan't,"  she  replied  with 
laconic  indifference.  "  I  value  my 
looks  too  much  to  spoil  'era.  She 
wants  my  curls  to  get  another  lover 
with  ;  though  if  stories  arc  true  she's 
broke  the  heart  of  many  a  noble 
gentleman  already." 

"Lord,  it's  wonderful  how  you  guess 
things,  Marty,"  said  her  visitor.  "  I've 
had  it  from  those  that  know  that  there 
certainly  is  some  foreign  gentleman  in 
her  eye.  However,  mind  what  I  ask." 

"  She's  not  going  to  get  him  through 
me." 

Percombe  had  retired  as  far  as  the 
door  ;  he  came  back,  planted  his  cane 
on  the  coffin  stool,  and  looked  her  in 
the  face.  "  Marty  South,"  he  said 
with  deliberate  emphasis,  "  You've  got 
a  lover  yourself,  and  that's  why  you 
won't  let  it  go  !  '" 

She  reddened  so  intensely  as  to  pass 
the  mild  blush  that  suffices  to  heighten 
beauty ;  she  put  the  yellow  leather 
glove  on  one  hand,  took  up  the  hook 
with  the  other,  and  sat  clown  doggedly 
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to  her  work  without  turning  her  face 
to  him  again.  He  regarded  her  head 
for  a  moment,  went  to  the  door,  and 
with  one  look  back  at  her  departed  on 
his  way  homeward. 

Marty  pursued  her  occupation  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  suddenly  laying 
down  the  bill-hook,  she  jumped  up  and 
went  to  the  back  of  the  room,  where 
she  opened  a  door  which  disclosed  a 
staircase  so  whitely  scrubbed  that  the 
grain  of  the  wood  was  well-nigh 
sodden  away  by  such  cleansing.  At 
the  top  she  gently  approached  a  bed- 
room, and  without  entering  said, 
"  Father,  do  you  want  anything  1 " 

A  weak  voice  inside  answered  in  the 
negative;  adding,  "I  should  be  all 
right  by  to-morrow  if  it  were  not  for 
the  tree!  " 

"  The  tree  again — always  the  tree  ! 
O  father,  don't  worry  so  about  that. 
You  know  it  can  do  you  no  harm." 

"  Who  have  ye  had  talking  to  ye, 
downstairs? " 

"  A  Sherton  man  called — nothing 
to  trouble  about,"  she  said  soothingly. 
"Father,"  she  went  on,  "can  Mrs. 
Charmond  turn  us  out  of  our  house  if 
she's  minded  to  1  " 

"  Turn  us  out  1  No.  Nobody  can 
turn  us  out  till  my  poor  soul  is  turned 
out  of  my  body.  'Tis  lifehold,  like 
Giles  Winterborne's.  But  when 
my  life  drops  'twill  be  hers — not  till 
then."  His  words  on  this  subject  so 
far  had  been  rational  and  firm  enough. 
But  now  he  lapsed  into  his  moaning 
strain  :  "  And  the  tree  will  do  it — 
that  tree  will  soon  be  the  death 
of  me." 

"  Nonsense,  you  know  better.  How 
can  it  be  ? "  She  refrained  from 
further  speech,  and  descended  to  the 
ground  floor  again. 

"Thank  Heaven  then,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  What  belongs  to  me  I  keep." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  lights  in  the  village  went  out, 
house  after  house,  till  there  only 
remained  two  in  the  darkness.  One 


of  these  came  from  a  residence  on  the 
hill-side,  of  which  there  is  nothing  to 
say  at  present ;  the  other  shone  from 
the  window  of  Marty  South.  Precisely 
the  same  extinguished  effect  was  pro- 
duced here,  however,  by  her  rising  when 
the  clock  struck  ten  and  hanging  up  a 
thick  cloth  curtain.  The  door  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  ajar  in  hers  as  in 
most  cottages,  because  of  the  smoke ; 
but  she  obviated  the  effect  of  the 
riband  of  light  through  the  chink  by 
hanging  a  cloth  over  that  also.  She 
was  one  of  those  people  who,  if  they 
have  to  work  harder  than  their  neigh- 
bours, prefer  to  keep  the  necessity  a 
secret  as  far  as  possible ;  and  but  for 
the  slight  sounds  of  wood-splintering 
which  came  from  within  no  wayfarer 
would  have  perceived  that  here  the 
cottager  did  not  sleep  as  elsewhere. 

Eleven,  twelve,  one  o'clock  struck  ; 
the  heap  of  spars  grew  higher,  and  the 
pile  of  chips  and  ends  more  bulky. 
Even  the  light  on  the  hill  had  now 
been  extinguished ;  but  still  she 
worked  on.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  night  without  had  fallen  so  low 
as  to  make  her  chilly  she  opened  a 
large  blue  umbrella  to  ward  off  the 
draught  from  the  door.  The  two 
sovereigns  confronted  her  from  the 
looking-glass  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  a  pair  of  jaundiced  eyes  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity.  When- 
ever she  sighed  for  weariness  she 
lifted  her  gaze  towards  them,  but 
withdrew  it  quickly,  stroking  her 
tresses  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  assure 
herself  that  they  were  still  secure. 
When  the  clock  struck  three  she  arose 
and  tied  up  the  spars  she  had  last 
made  in  a  bundle  resembling  those 
that  lay  against  the  wall. 

She  wrapped  round  her  a  long  red 
woollen  cravat  and  opened  the  door. 
The  night  in  all  its  fulness  met  her 
flatly  on  the  threshold,  like  the  very 
brink  of  an  absolute  void,  or  the  ante- 
mundane  Ginnung-Gap  believed  in  by 
her  Teuton  forefathers.  For  her  eyes 
were  fresh  from  the  blaze,  and  here 
there  was  no  street  lamp  or  lantern  to 
form  a  kindly  transition  between  the 
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inner  glare  and  the  outer  dark.  A 
lingering  wind  brought  to  her  ear  the 
creaking  sound  of  two  over-crowded 
branches  in  the  neighbouring  wood 
which  were  rubbing  each  other  into 
wounds,  and  other  vocalised  sorrows 
of  the  trees,  together  with  the  screech 
of  owls,  and  the  fluttering  tumble  of 
some  awkward  wood-pigeon  ill-balanced 
on  its  roosting  bough. 

But  the  pupils  of  her  young  eyes 
soon  expanded,  and  she  could  see  well 
enough  for  her  purpose.  Taking  a 
bundle  of  spars  under  each  arm,  and 
guided  by  the  serrated  line  of  tree- 
tops  against  the  sky,  she  went  some 
hundred  yards  or  more  down  the  lane 
till  she  reached  a  long  open  shed, 
carpeted  around  with  the  dead  leaves 
that  lay  about  everywhere.  Night, 
that  strange  personality,  which  within 
walls  brings  ominous  introspectiveness 
and  self-distrust,  but  under  the  open 
sky  banishes  such  subjective  anxieties 
as  too  trivial  for  thought,  inspired 
Marty  South  with  a  less  perturbed 
and  brisker  manner  now.  She  laid 
the  spars  on  the  ground  within  the 
shed  and  returned  for  more,  going  to 
and  fro  till  her  whole  manufactured 
stock  was  deposited  here. 

This  erection  was  the  waggon-house 
of  the  chief  man  of  business  hereabout, 
Mr.  George  Melbury,  the  timber,  bark 
and  copse-ware  merchant  for  whom 
Marty's  father  did  work  of  this  sort 
by  the  piece.  It  formed  one  of  the 
many  rambling  outhouses  which  sur- 
rounded his  dwelling,  an  equally 
irregular  block  of  building,  whose 
immense  chimneys  could  just  be  dis- 
cerned even  now.  The  four  huge 
waggons  under  the  shed  were  built  on 
those  ancient  lines  whose  proportions 
have  been  ousted  by  modern  patterns, 
their  shapes  bulging  and  curving  at 
the  base  and  ends  like  Trafalgar  line- 
of-battle  ships,  with  which  venerable 
hulks,  indeed,  these  vehicles  evidenced 
a  constructive  spirit  curiously  in  har- 
mony. One  was  laden  with  sheep- 
cribs,  another  with  hurdles,  another 
with  ash  poles,  and  the  fourth,  at  the 
foot  of  which  she  had  placed  her 
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thatching-spars,     was 
similar  bundles. 

She  was  pausing  a  moment  with 
that  easeful  sense  of  accomplishment 
which  follows  work  done  that  has  been 
a  hard  struggle  in  the  doing,  when  she 
heard  a  woman's  voice  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge  say  anxiously, 
"  George  !  "  In  a  moment  the  name 
was  repeated,  with  "  Do  come  indoors  ! 
What  are  you  doing  there  1 " 

The  cart-house  adjoined  the  garden, 
and  before  Marty  had  moved  she  saw 
enter  the  latter  from  the  timber- 
merchant's  back  door  an  elderly 
woman  sheltering  a  candle  with  her 
hand,  the  light  from  which  cast  a 
moving  thorn-pattern  of  shade  on 
Marty's  face.  Its  rays  soon  fell  upon 
a  man  whose  clothes  were  carelessly 
thrown  on,  standing  in  advance  of  the 
speaker.  He  was  a  thin,  slightly 
stooping  figure,  with  a  small  nervous 
mouth  and  a  face  cleanly  shaven ;  and 
he  walked  along  the  path  with  his 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  In  the  pair 
Marty  South  recognised  her  employer 
Melbury  and  his  wife.  She  was  the 
second  Mrs.  Melbury,  the  first  having 
died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the 
timber  merchant's  only  child. 

"  'Tis  no  use  to  stay  in  bed  !  "  he 
said  as  soon  as  she  came  up  to  where 
he  was  pacing  restlessly  about.  "  I 
can't  sleep — I  keep  thinking  of  things, 
and  worrying  about  the  girl,  till  I'm 
quite  in  a  fever  of  anxiety."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  could  not  think  why 
"  she  "  (Marty  knew  he  was  speaking 
of  his  daughter)  did  not  answer  his 
letter.  "  She  must  be  ill — she  must, 
certainly,"  he  said. 

"  No,  no.  'Tis  all  right,  George," 
said  his  wife  ;  and  she  assured  him 
that  such  things  always  did  appear  so 
gloomy  in  the  night-time,  if  people 
allowed  their  minds  to  run  on  them ; 
that  when  the  morning  came  it  was 
seen  that  such  fears  were  nothing  but 
shadows.  "  Grace  is  as  well  as  you  or 
I,"  she  declared. 

But  he  persisted  that  she  did  not 
see  all — that  she  did  not  see  so  much 
as  he.  His  daughter's  not  writing 
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was  only  one  part  of  his  worry.  On 
account  of  her  he  was  anxious  con- 
cerning money  affairs,  which  he  would 
never  alarm  his  mind  about  otherwise. 
The  reason  he  gave  was  that,  as  she 
had  nobody  to  depend  upon  for  a  pro- 
vision but  himself,  he  wished  her,  when 
he  was  gone,  to  be  securely  out  of  risk 
of  poverty. 

To  this  Mrs.  Melbury  replied  that 
Grace  would  be  sure  to  marry  well, 
and  that  hence  a  hundred  pounds 
more  or  less  from  him  would  not  make 
much  difference. 

Her  husband  said  that  that  was 
what  she,  Mrs.  Melbury,  naturally 
thought  but  there  she  was  wrong, 
and  in  that  lay  the  source  of  his 
trouble.  "  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head 
about  her,"  he  said;  "  and  according  to 
my  plan  she  won't  marry  a  rich  man." 

"  A  plan  for  her  not  to  marry  well  ?  " 
said  his  wife,  surprised. 

"  Well,  in  one  sense  it  is  that," 
replied  Melbury.  "  It  is  a  plan  for 
her  to  marry  a  particular  person,  and 
as  he  has  not  so  much  money  as  she 
might  expect,  it  might  be  called  as 
you  call  it.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
carry  it  out ;  and  even  if  I  do  it  may 
not  be  a  good  thing  for  her.  I  want 
her  to  marry  Giles  Winterborne." 

His  companion  repeated  the  name. 
"  Well,  it  is  all  right,''  she  said  pre- 
sently. "  He  adores  the  very  ground 
she  walks  on  ;  only  he's  close,  and 
won't  show  it  much." 

Marty  South  appeared  startled,  and 
could  not  tear  herself  away. 

Yes,  the  timber-merchant  asserted, 
he  knew  that  well  enough.  Winter- 
borne  had  been  interested  in  his 
daughter  for  years ;  that  was  what 
had  led  him  into  the  notion  of  their 
union.  And  he  knew  that  she  used  to 
have  no  objection  to  him.  But  it  was 
not  any  difficulty  about  that  which 
embarrassed  him.  It  was  that,  since 
he  had  educated  her  so  well,  and  so 
long,  and  so  far  above  the  level  of 
daughters  thereabout,  it  was  "  wasting 
her "  to  give  her  to  a  man  of  no 
higher  standing  than  the  young  man 
in  question. 


"  That's  what  I  have  been  think- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Melbury. 

"  Well,  then,  Lucy,  now  you've  hit 
it,"  answered  the  timber-merchant, 
with  feeling.  "  There  lies  my  trouble. 
I  vowed  to  let  her  marry  him,  and  to 
make  her  as  valuable  as  I  could  to 
him  by  schooling  her  as  many  years 
and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  I  mean 
to  keep  my  vow.  I  made  it  because  I 
did  his  father  a  terrible  wrong ;  and 
it  was  a  weight  on  my  conscience  ever 
since  that  time  till  this  scheme  of 
making  amends  occurred  to  me  through 
seeing  that  Giles  liked  her." 

"  Wronged  his  father  1  "  asked  Mrs. 
Melbury. 

"  Yes,  grievously  wronged  him," 
said  her  husband. 

"  Well,  don't  think  of  it  to-night," 
she  urged.  "  Come  indoors." 

"  No,   no,   the  air  cools    my    head. 
I  shall  not  stay  long."     He  was  silent 
awhile ;  then  he  told  her,  as  nearly  as 
Marty  could  gather,  that  his  first  wife, 
his  daughter  Grace's  mother,  was  first 
the  sweetheart  of  Winterborne's  father, 
who  loved  her  tenderly,  till  he,  the 
speaker,  won  her  away  from  him  by  a 
trick,  because  he  wanted  to  marry  her 
himself.      He  sadly  went   on  to  say 
that  the  other   man's  happiness  was 
ruined  by  it ;  that  though  he  married 
Wiuterborne's  mother,  it   was   but  a 
half-hearted  business  with  him.     Mel- 
bury added   that  he   was  afterwards 
very  miserable  at  what  he  had  done  ; 
but    that    as   time  went  on,  and  the 
children  grew  up,  and  seemed  to  be 
attached  to  each  other,  he  determined 
to  do  all  he  could  to  right  the  wrong 
by  letting  his  daughter  marry  the  lad  ; 
not  only  that,  but  to  give  her  the  best 
education   he   could  afford,   so   as  to 
make  the  gift  as  valuable  a  one  as  it 
lay  in  his  power  to  bestow.     "  I  still 
mean  to  do  it,"  said  Melbury. 
"  Then  do,"  said  she. 
"  But  all  these  things  trouble  me," 
said  he  ;  "  for  I  feel  1  am  sacrificing 
her  for  my  own  sin ;  and  I  think  of 
her,  and  often  come  down  here  and 
look  at  this." 

"  Look  at  what  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 
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He  took  the  candle  from  her  hand, 
held  it  to  the  ground,  and  removed 
a  tile  which  lay  in  the  garden-path. 
"  'Tis  the  track  of  her  shoe  that  she 
made  when  she  ran  down  here  the 
day  before  she  went  away  all  those 
months  ago.  I  covered  it  up  when 
she  was  gone  ;  and  when  I  come  here 
and  look  at  it,  I  ask  myself  again, 
why  should  she  be  sacrificed  to  a 
poor  man  ?" 

"It  is  not  altogether  a  sacrifice," 
said  the  woman.  "  He  is  in  love  with 
her,  and  he's  honest  and  upright.  If 
she  encourages  him  what  can  you  wish 
for  more  1 " 

"  I  wish  for  nothing  definite.  But 
there's  a  lot  of  things  possible  for  her. 
Why,  Mrs.  Charmond  is  wanting  some 
refined  young  lady,  I  hear,  to  go  abroad 
with  her — as  companion  or  something 
of  the  kind.  She'd  jump  at  Grace." 

"  That's  all  uncertain.  Better  stick 
to  what's  sure." 

"True,  true,"  said  Melbury  ;  "  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  for  the  best.  Yes, 
let  me  get  'em  married  up  as  soon  as 
I  can,  so  as  to  have  it  over  and  done 
with."  He  continued  looking  at  the 
imprint,  while  he  added,  "  Suppose 
she  should  be  dying,  and  never  make 
a  track  on  this  path  any  more  1  " 

"  She'll  write  soon,  depend  upon't. 
Come,  'tis  wrong  to  stay  here  and 
brood  so." 

He  admitted  it ;  but  said  he  could 
not. help  it.  "Whether  she  write  or 
no,  I  shall  fetch  her  in  a  few  days  " 
And  thus  speaking  he  covered  the 
track,  and  preceded  his  wife  indoors. 

Melbury  perhaps  was  an  unlucky 
man  in  having  within  him  the  senti- 
ment which  could  indulge  in  this 
foolish  fondness  about  the  imprint  of 
a  daughter's  footstep.  Nature  does 
not  carry  on  her  government  with  a 
view  to  such  feelings  ;  and  when  ad- 
vancing years  render  the  opened  hearts 
of  those  who  possess  them  less  dexter- 
ous than  formerly  in  shutting  against 
the  blast,  they  must  suffer  "  buffeting 
at  will  by  rain  and  storm  "  no  less 
than  little  celandines. 

But   her   own   existence,    and    not 


Mr.  Melbury's,  was  the  centre  of 
Marty's  consciousness,  and  it  was  in 
relation  to  this  that  the  matter  struck 
her  as  she  slowly  withdrew. 

"  That,  then,  is  the  secret  of  it  all," 
she  said.  "And  Giles  Winterborne 
is  not  for  me,  and  the  less  I  think  of 
him  the  better." 

,  She  returned  to  her  cottage.  The 
sovereigns  were  staring  at  her  from 
the  looking-glass  as  she  had  left  them. 
With  a  pre-occupied  countenance,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  got  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  began  mercilessly 
cutting  off  the  long  locks  of  her  hair, 
arranging  and  tying  them  with  their 
points  all  one  way  as  the  barber  had 
directed.  Upon  the  pale  scrubbed 
deal  of  the  coffin-stool  table  they 
stretched  like  waving  and  ropy  weeds 
over  the  washed  gravel-bed  of  a  clear 
stream. 

She  would  not  turn  again  to  the 
little  looking-glass  out  of  humanity 
to  herself,  knowing  what  a  deflowered 
visage  would  look  back  at  her,  and 
almost  break  her  heart ;  she  dreaded 
it  as  much  as  did  her  own  ancestral 
goddess  Sif  the  reflection  in  the  pool 
after  the  rape  of  her  locks  by  Loke 
the  Malicious.  She  steadily  stuck  to 
business,  wrapped  the  hair  in  a  parcel, 
and  sealed  it  up ;  after  which  she 
raked  out  the  h'ro  and  went  to  bed, 
having  first  set  up  an  alarum  made 
of  a  candle  and  piece  of  thread,  with  a 
stone  attached. 

But  such  a  reminder  was  unneces- 
sary to-night.  Having  tossed  about  till 
five  o'clock,  Marty  heard  the  sparrows 
walking  down  their  long  holes  in  the 
thatch  above  her  sloping  ceiling  to 
their  orifice  at  the  eaves  ;  whereupon 
she  also  arose,  and  descended  to  the 
ground  floor  again. 

It  was  still  dark,  b\it  she  began 
moving  about  the  hoxise  in  those  auto- 
matic initiatory  acts  and  touches  which 
represent  among  housewives  the  in- 
stallation of  another  day.  While  thus 
engaged  she  heard  the  rumbling  of 
Mr.  Melbury's  waggons,  and  knew 
that  there,  too,  the  day's  toil  had 
begun. 
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An  armful  of  gads  thrown  on  the 
still  hot  embers  caused  them  to  blaze 
up  cheerfully,  and  bring  her  dimin- 
ished head-gear  into  sudden  promi- 
nence as  a  shadow.  At  this  a  step 
approached  the  door. 

"Are  folk  astir  here  yet?"  in- 
quired a  voice  she  knew  well. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Winterborne,"  said 
Marty,  throwing  on  a  tilt  bonnet, 
which  completely  hid  the  recent 
ravages  of  the  scissors.  "  Come  in  !  " 
The  door  was  flung  back,  and  there 
stepped  in  upon  the  mat  a  man,  not 
particularly  young  for  a  lover,  nor 
particularly  mature  for  a  person  of 
affairs — each  of  which  functions  he 
in  some  degree  discharged.  There 
was  reserve  in  his  glance,  and  re- 
straint upon  his  mouth.  He  carried 
a  horn  lantern  which  hung  upon  a 
swivel,  and,  wheeling  as  it  dangled, 
marked  grotesqiie  shapes  upon  the 
shadier  part  of  the  walls. 

He  said  that  he  had  looked  in  on 
his  way  down,  to  tell  her  that  they 
did  not  expect  her  father  to  make  up 
his  contract  if  he  was  not  well.  Mr. 
Melbury  would  give  him  another  week, 
and  they  would  go  their  journey  with 
a  short  load  that  day. 

.  "  They  are  done,"  said  Marty,  "  and 
lying  in  the  cart-house." 

"Done?"  he  repeated.  "Your 
father  has  not  been  too  ill  to  work 
after  all,  then  1 " 

She  made  some  evasive  reply.  "  I'll 
show  you  where  they  be,  if  you  are 
going  down,"  she  added. 

They  went  out  and  walked  together, 
the  pattern  of  the  air-holes  in  the 
top  of  the  lantern  being  thrown  upon 
the  mist  overhead,  where  they  ap- 
peared of  giant  size,  as  if  reaching 
the  tent-shaped  sky.  They  had  no 
remarks  to  make  to  each  other,  and 
they  uttered  none.  Hardly  anything 
could  be  more  isolated  or  more  self- 
contained  than  the  lives  of  these  two 
walking  here  in  the  lonely  hour  before 
day,  when  grey  shades,  material  and 
mental,  are  so  very  grey.  And  yet, 
looked  at  in  a  certain  way,  their 
lonely  courses  formed  no  detached 


design  at  all,  but  were  part  of  the 
pattern  in  the  great  web  of  human 
doings  then  weaving  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, from  the  White  Sea  to  Cape 
Horn. 

The  shed  was  reached,  and  she 
pointed  out  the  spars.  Winterborne  re- 
garded them  silently,  then  looked  at  her. 

"  Now,   Marty,    I    believe •"    he 

said,  and  shook  his  head. 
"What?" 

"  That  you've  done  the  work 
yourself." 

"  Don't  you  tell  anybody,  will  you, 
Mr.  Winterborne  ?  "  she  pleaded  by 
way  of  answer.  "  Because  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Melbury  may  refuse  my 
work  if  he  knows  it  is  mine." 

"  But  how  could  you  learn  to  do  it  ? 
'Tis  a  trade." 

"  Trade  !  "  said  she.  "  I'd  be  bound 
to  learn  it  in  two  hours." 

"  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't,  Mrs.  Marty." 
Winterborne  held  down  his  lantern, 
and  examined  the  cleanly  split  hazels  as 
they  lay.  "  Marty,"  he  said  with  dry 
admiration,  "your  father  with  his  forty 
years  of  practice  never  made  a  spar 
better  than  that.  They  are  too  good 
for  the  thatching  of  houses,  they  are 
good  enough  for  the  furniture.  But  I 
won't  tell.  Let  me  look  at  your  hands 
— your  poor  hands  !  " 

He  had  a  kindly  manner  of  a  quietly 
severe  tone ;  and  when  she  seemed 
reluctant  to  show  her  hands  he  took 
hold  of  one  and  examined  it  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  Her  fingers  were 
blistered. 

"They'll  get  harder  in  time,"  she 
said.  "  For  if  father  continues  ill  I 
shall  have  to  go  on  wi'  it.  Now  I'll 
help  put  'em  up  in  waggon." 

Winterborne  without  speaking  set 
down  his  lantern,  lifted  her  as  she 
was  about  to  stoop  over  the  bundles, 
placed  her  behind  him,  and  began 
throwing  up  the  bundles  himself. 
"  Rather  than  you  should  do  it  I  will," 
he  said.  "  But  the  men  will  be  here 
directly.  Why,  Marty  —  whatever 
has  happened  to  your  head  1  Lord, 
it  has  shrunk  to  nothing — it  looks 
like  an  apple  upon  a  gate-post !  " 
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Her  heart  swelled,  and  she  could 
not  speak.  At  length  she  managed 
to  groan,  looking  on  the  ground,  "  I've 
made  my  self  ugly — and  hateful — that's 
what  I've  done  !  " 

"No,  no,"  he  answered.  "You've 
only  cut  your  hair — I  see  now." 

"  Then  why  must  you  needs  say  that 
about  apples  and  gate-posts  1 " 

"Let  me  see  !  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  She  ran  off  into  the 
gloom  of  the  sluggish  dawn.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  follow  her.  When  she 
reached  her  father's  door  she  stood  on 
the  step  and  looked  back.  Mr.  Mel- 
bury' s  men  had  arrived  and  were 
loading  up  the  spars ;  and  their  lanterns 
appeared  from  the  distance  at  which 
she  stood  to  have  wan  circles  round 
them,  like  eyes  weary  with  watching. 
She  observed  them  for  a  few  seconds 
as  they  set  about  harnessing  the  horses, 
and  then  went  indoors. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THERE  was  now  a  distinct  manifesta- 
tion of  morning  in  the  air,  and 
presently  the  bleared  white  visage  of 
a  sunless  winter  day  emerged  like  a 
dead-born  child.  The  woodlanders 
everywhere  had  already  bestirred 
themselves,  rising  at  this  time  of  the 
year  at  the  far  less  dreary  hour  of 
absolute  darkness.  It  had  been  above 
an  hour  earlier,  before  a  single  bird 
had  untucked  his  head,  that  twenty 
lights  were  struck  in  as  many  bed- 
rooms, twenty  pairs  of  shutters 
opened,  and  twenty  pairs  of  eyes 
stretched  to  the  sky  to  forecast  the 
weather  for  the  day. 

Owls  that  had  been  catching  mice 
in  the  outhouses,  rabbits  that  had  been 
eating  the  winter-greens  in  the  gardens, 
and  stoats  that  had  been  sucking  the 
blood  of  the  rabbits,  discerning  that 
their  human  neighbours  were  on  the 
move,  discreetly  withdrew  from  pub- 
licity, and  were  seen  and  heard  no 
more  that  day. 

The  daylight  revealed  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Melbury's  homestead,  of  which 
the  waggon-sheds  had  been  an  out- 


lying erection.  It  formed  three  sides 
of  an  open  quadrangle,  and  consisted 
of  all  sorts  of  buildings,  the  largest 
and  central  one  being  the  dwelling 
itself.  The  fourth  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle was  the  public  road. 

It  was  a  dwelling-house  of  respect- 
able, roomy,  almost   dignified  aspect ; 
which,  taken  with  the  fact  that  there 
were  the  remains  of  other  such  build- 
inn's  hereabout,  indicated  that  Little 
Hintock  had   at    some  time  or  other 
been  of  greater  importance  than  now, 
as  its  old  name  of  Hintock  St.  Osmond 
also  testified.     The    house  was  of  no 
marked  antiquity  ;  yet  of  well-advanced 
age  ;  older  than  a  stale  novelty,  but  no 
canonised  antique  ;  faded,  not  hoary  ; 
looking  at  you  from  the  still  distinct 
middle-distance  of  the  early  Georgian 
time,  and  awakening   on  that  account 
the    instincts    of    reminiscence    more 
decidedly  than   the  remoter,   and  far 
grander,  memorials  which  have  to  speak 
from  the  misty  reaches   of   mediaeval- 
ism.     The  faces,  dress,  passions,  gra- 
titudes, and   revenges   of    the    great- 
great-grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
who  had  been  the   first  to  gaze  from 
those  rectangular  windows,   and   had 
stood  under  that   keystoned  doorway, 
could    be    divined    and    measured   by 
homely  standards  of  to-day.      It    was 
a  house  in  whose  reverberations  queer 
old  personal  tales  were  yet  audible  if 
properly  listened  for ;  and  not,  as  with 
those  of  the  castle  and  cloister,  silent 
beyond  the  possibility  of  echo. 

The  garden-front  remained  much  as 
it  had  always  been,  and  there  was  a 
porch  and  entrance  that  way.  But 
the  principal  house-door  opened  on  the 
square  yard  or  quadrangle  towards  the 
road,  formerly  a  regular  carriage 
entrance ;  though  the  middle  of  the 
area  was  now  made  use  of  for  stack- 
ing timber,  faggots,  bundles,  and  other 
products  of  the  wood.  It  was  divided 
from  the  lane  by  a  lichen-coated  wall, 
in  which  hung  a  pair  of  gates,  flanked 
by  piers  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
with  a  round  white  ball  on  the  top  of 
each. 

The   building   on    the    left   of  the 
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inclosure  was  a  long-backed  erection, 
now  used  for  spar-making,  sawing, 
crib-framing,  and  copse-ware  manu- 
facture in  general.  Opposite  were  the 
waggon-sheds  where  Marty  had  de- 
posited her  spars. 

Here  Winterborne  had  remained 
after  the  girl's  abrupt  departure,  to 
see  that  the  waggon-loads  were  pro- 
perly made  up.  Winterborne  was 
connected  with  the  Melbury  family  in 
various  ways.  In  addition  to  the 
sentimental  relationship  which  arose 
from  his  father  having  been  the  first 
Mrs.  Melbury 's  lover,  Winterborne's 
aunt  had  married  and  emigrated  with 
the  brother  of  the  timber-merchant 
many  years  before — an  alliance  that 
was  sufficient  to  place  Winterborne, 
though  the  poorer,  on  a  footing  of  social 
intimacy  with  the  Melburys.  As  in 
most  villages  so  secluded  as  this, 
intermarriages  were  of  Hapsburgian 
frequency  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
there  were  hardly  two  houses  in  Little 
Hintock  unrelated  by  some  matrimo- 
nial tie  or  other. 

For  this  reason  a  curious  kind  of 
partnership  existed  between  Melbury 
and  the  younger  man — a  partnership 
based  upon  an  unwritten  code,  by 
which  each  acted  in  the  way  he  thought 
fair  towards  the  other,  on  a  give-and- 
take  principle.  Melbury,  with  his 
timber  and  copse- ware  business,  found 
that  the  weight  of  his  labour  came  in 
winter  and  spring.  Winterborne  was 
in  the  apple  and  cider  trade,  and  his 
requirements  in  cartage  and  other 
work  came  in  the  autumn  of  each 
year.  Hence  horses,  waggons,  and  in 
some  degree  men,  were  handed  over  to 
him  when  the  apples  began  to  fall ;  he 
in  return,  lending  his  assistance  to 
Melbury  in  the  busiest  wood-cutting 
season,  as  now. 

Before  he  had  left  the  shed  a  boy 
came  from  the  house  to  ask  him  to 
remain  till  Mr.  Melbury  had  seen  him. 
Winterborne  thereupon  crossed  over  to 
the  spar-house  where  some  journey- 
men were  already  at  work,  two  of 
them  being  travelling  spar-makers 
from  White-Hart  Lane,  who,  when 


the  fall  of  the  leaf  began,  made 
their  appearance  regularly,  and  when 
winter  was  over  disappeared  in  silence 
till  the  season  came  again. 

Firewood  was  the  one  thing  abun- 
dant in  Little  Hintock ;  and  a  blaze 
of  gad-ends  made  the  outhouse  gay 
with  its  light,  which  vied  with  that 
of  the  day  as  yet.  In  the  hollow 
shades  of  the  roof  could  be  seen  pale 
dangling  arms  of  ivy  which  had  crept 
through  the  joints  of  the  tiles  and 
were  groping  in  vain  for  some  support, 
their  leaves  being  dwarfed  and  sickly 
for  want  of  sunlight ;  others  were 
pushing  in  with  such  force  at  the  eaves 
as  to  lift  from  their  supports  the 
shelves  that  were  fixed  there. 

Besides  the  itinerant  journey-workers 
there  were  also  present  John  Upjohn, 
engaged  in  the  hollow-turnery  trade, 
who  lived  hard  by ;  Old  Timothy 
Tangs  and  young  Timothy  Tangs,  top 
and  bottom  sawyers  at  work  in  Mr. 
Melbury'spit  outside;  Farmer Bawtree, 
who  also  kept  the  cider  -  house,  and 
Robert  Creedle,  an  old  man  who  worked 
for  Winterborne,  and  stood  warming 
his  hands ;  these  latter  having  been 
enticed  in  by  the  ruddy  blaze,  though 
they  had  no  particular  business  there. 
None  of  them  call  for  any  remark^ 
except  perhaps  Creedle.  To  have  com- 
pletely described  him  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  write  a  military 
memoir,  for  he  wore  under  his  smock- 
frock  a  cast-off  soldier's  jacket  that 
had  seen  hot  service,  its  collar  showing 
just  above  the  flap  of  the  frock ;  'also 
a  hunting  memoir,  to  include  the  top- 
boots  that  he  had  picked  up  by  chance  ; 
also  chronicles  of  voyaging  and  ship- 
wreck, for  his  pocket-knife  had  been 
given  him  by  a  weather-beaten  sailor. 
But  Creedle  carried  about  with  him 
on  his  uneventful  rounds  these  silent 
testimonies  of  war,  sport,  and  adven- 
ture, and  thought  nothing  of  their 
associations  or  their  stories. 

Copse-work,  as  it  was  called,  being 
an  occupation  which  the  secondary 
intelligence  of  the  hands  and  arms 
could  carry  on  without  requiring  the 
sovereign  attention  of  the  head,  the 
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minds  of  its  professors  wandered  con- 
siderably from  the  objects  before 
them  ;  hence  the  tales,  chronicles,  and 
ramifications  of  family  history  which 
were  recounted  here  were  of  a  very 
exhaustive  kind,  and  sometimes  so 
interminable  as  to  defy  description. 

Winterborne,  seeing  that  Melbury 
had  not  arrived,  stepped  back  again 
outside  the  door  ;  and  the  conversa- 
tion interrupted  by  his  momentary 
presence  flowed  anew,  reaching  his 
ears  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
regular  dripping  of  the  fog  from  the 
plantation  boughs  around. 

The  topic  at  present  handled  was  a 
highly  popular  and  frequent  one — the 
personal  character  of  Mrs.  Charmond, 
the  owner  of  the  surrounding  woods 
and  groves. 

"  My  brother-in-law  told  me,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,"  said 
Creedle,  "  that  she'd  sit  down  to  her 
dinner  with  a  frock  hardly  higher 
than  her  elbows.  '  Oh  you  wicked 
woman  ! '  he  said  to  himself  when  he 
first  see  her,  '  you  go  to  your  church, 
and  sit,  and  kneel,  as  if  your  knee- 
jints  were  greased  with  very  saint's 
anointment,  and  tell  off  your  hear-us- 
good-Lords  as  pat  as  a  business  man 
counting  money ;  and  yet  you  can  eat 
your  victuals  such  a  figure  as  that  ! ' 
Whether  she's  a  reformed  character 
by  this  time  I  can't  say  ;  but  I  don't 
care  who  the  man  is,  that's  how  she 
went  on  when  my  brother-in-law  lived 
there." 

"Did  she  do  it  in  her  husband's 
time  1 " 

"  That  I  don't  know — hardly,  I 
should  think,  considering  his  temper. 
Ah  -  — ! "  Here  Creedle  threw 
grieved  remembrance  into  physical 
form  by  slowly  resigning  his  head  to 
obliquity  and  letting  his  eyes  water. 
"  That  man  !  « Not  if  the  angels  of 
heaven  come  down,  Creedle,''  he  said, 
'  shall  you  do  another  day 's  work  for  me ! ' 
Yes —  He'd  say  anything — anything  ; 
and  would  as  soon  take  a  winged 
creature's  name  in  vain  as  yours  or 
mine  !  Well,  now  I  must  get  these 
spars  home-along,  and  to-morrow, 


thank   God,    I    must  see  about  using 
'em." 

An  old  woman  now  entered  upon  the 
scene.  She  was  Mr.  Melbury's  ser- 
vant, and  passed  a  great  part  of  her 
time  in  crossing  the  yard  between  the 
house-door  and  the  spar-shed,  whither 
she  had  came  now  for  fuel.  She  had 
two  facial  aspects — one,  of  a  soft  and 
flexible  kind,  she  used  indoors  when 
assisting  about  the  parlour  or  up  stairs  ; 
the  other,  with  stiff  lines  and  corners, 
when  she  was  bustling  among  the  men 
in  the  spar-house  or  out-of-doors. 

"  Ah,  Grammer  Oliver,"  said  John 
Upjohn,  "  it  do  do  my  heart  good  to 
see  a  old  woman  like  you  so  dapper 
and  stirring,  when  I  bear  in  mind  that, 
after  fifty,  one  year  counts  as  two  did 
afore  !  But  your  smoke  didn't  rise  this 
morning  till  twenty  minutes  past  seven 
by  my  beater;  and  that's  late,  Gram- 
mer Oliver." 

"  If  you  was  a  full-sized  man,  John, 
people  might  take  notice  of  your  scornful 
meanings.  But  your  growing  up  was 
such  a  scrimped  and  scanty  business 
that  really  a  woman  couldn't  feel  hurt 
if  you  were  to  spit  fire  and  brim- 
stone itself  at  her.  Here,"  she  added, 
holding  out  a  spar-gad  to  one  of  the 
workmen,  from  which  dangled  a  long 
black-pudding,  "  here's  something  for 
thy  breakfast,  and  if  you  want  tea 
you  must  fetch  it  from  indoors." 

"  Mr.  Melbury  is  late  this  morning," 
said  the  bottom-sawyer. 

"  Yes.  T\vas  a  dark  dawn,"  said 
Mrs.  Oliver.  "  Even  when  I  opened 
the  door,  so  late  as  I  was,  you  couldn't 
have  told  poor  men  from  gentlemen, 
or  John  from  a  reasonable-sized  ob- 
ject. And  I  don't  think  maister's 
slept  at  all  well  to-night.  He's  anxious 
about  his  daughter ;  and  I  know  what 
that  is,  for  I've  cried  bucketfuls  for 
my  own." 

When  the  old  woman  had  gone 
Creedle  said  ; — 

"  He'll  fret  his  heart  green  if  he 
don't  soon  hear  from  that  maid  of  his. 
Well,  learning  is  better  than  houses 
and  lands.  Bat  to  keep  a  maid  a,t 
school  till  she  is  taller  out  of  pattens 
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than    her     mother    was    in  'em  —  'tis 
tempting  Providence." 

"  It  seems  no  time  ago  that  she  was 
a  little  play  ward  girl,"  said  young 
Timothy  Tangs. 

"  I  can  mind  her  mother,"  said  the 
hollow-turner.  "  Alway  a  teuny,  deli- 
cate piece  ;  her  touch  upon  your  hand 
was  as  soft  and  cool  as  wind.  She  was 
inoculated  for  the  small-pox  and  had 
it  beautifully  fine,  just  about  the  time 
that  I  was  out  of  my  apprenticeship — 
ay,  and  a  long  apprenticeship  'twas. 
I  served  that  master  of  mine  six  years 
and  three  hundred  and  fourteen  days." 

The  hollow-turner  pronounced  the 
days  with  emphasis,  as  if,  considering 
their  number,  they  were  a  rather  more 
remarkable  fact  than  the  years. 

"  Mr.  Winterborne's  father  walked 
with  her  at  one  time,"  said  old  Timo- 
thy Tangs.  "  But  3 Jr.  Melbury  won 
her.  She  was  a  child  of  a  woman,  and 
would  cry  like  rain  if  so  be  he  huffed 
her.  Whenever  she  and  her  husband 
came  to  a  puddle  in  their  walks  to- 
gether he'd  take  her  up  like  a  half- 
penny doll  and  put  her  over  without 
dirting  her  a  speck.  And  if  he  keeps 
the  daughter  so  long  at  boarding- 
school  he'll  make  her  as  iiesh  as  her 
mother  was.  But  here  he  comes." 

Just  before  this  moment  Winter- 
borne  had  seen  Melbury  crossing  the 
court  from  his  door.  He  was  carrying 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  and  came 
straight  to  Wiriterborne.  His  gloom 
of  the  preceding  night  had  quite 
gone. 

"  I'd  no  sooner  made  up  my  mind, 
Giles,  to  go  and  see  why  Grace  didn't 
come  or  write  than  I  get  a  letter  from 
her — '  Clifton :  Wednesday.  My  dear 
father,'  says  she,  '  I'm  coming  home 
to-morrow  (that's  to-day),  but  I  didn't 
think  it  worth  while  to  write  long 
beforehand.'  The  little  rascal,  and 
didn't  she !  Now,  Giles,  as  you  are 
going  to  Sherton  market  to-day  with 
your  apple-trees,  why  not  join  rue  and 
Grace  there,  and  we'll  drive  home  all 
together  1 " 

He  made  the  proposal  with  cheerful 
energy  ;  he  was  hardly  the  same  man 


as  the  man  of  [the  small  dark  hours. 
Ever  it  happens  that,  even  among  the 
moodiest,  the  tendency  to  be  cheered 
is  stronger  than  the  tendency  to  be 
cast  down  ;  and  a  soul's  specific  gravity 
stands  permanently  less  than  that  of 
the  sea  of  troubles  into  which  it  is 
thrown. 

Winterborne,  though  not  demon- 
strative, replied  to  this  suggestion  with 
something  like  alacrity.  There  was 
not  much  doubt  that  Marty's  grounds 
for  cutting  off  her  hair  were  substantial 
enough,  if  this  man's  eyes  had  been  a 
reason  for  keeping  it  on.  As  for  the 
timber-merchant,  it  was  plain  that  his 
invitation  had  been  given  solely  in 
pursuance  of  his  scheme  for  uniting 
the  pair.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  course  as  a  duty,  and  was 
strenuously  bent  upon  following  it 
out. 

Accompanied  by  Winterborne  he 
now  turned  towards  the  door  of  the 
spar-house,  when  his  footsteps  were 
heard  by  the  men  as  aforesaid. 

"  We'll,  John,  and  Robert,"  he  said, 
nodding,  as  he  entered.  "  A  rimy 
morning." 

<:  'Tis,  sir  !  "  said  (Jreedle,  energetic- 
ally, for  not  having  as  yet  been  able  to 
summon  force  sufiicient  to  go  away  and 
begin  work  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
throwing  some  into  his  speech.  "  I 
don't  care  who  the  man  is,  'tis  the 
rimiest  morning  we've  had  this  fall." 

"  I  heard  you  wondering  why  I've 
kept  my  daughter  so  long  at  boarding- 
school,"  resumed  Mr.  Melbury,  look- 
ing up  from  the  letter  which  he 'was 
reading  anew  by  the  fire,  and  turning 
to  them  with  the  suddenness  that  was  a 
trait  in  him.  "  Hey  1 "  he  asked  with 
affected  shrewdness.  "  But  you  did, 
you  know.  Well  now,  though  it  is  my 
own  business  more  than  anybody  else's, 
I'll  tell  ye.  When  I  was  a  boy  another 
boy — the  pa'son's  son — along  with  a 
lot  of  others,  asked  me  '  Who  dragged 
Whom  round  the  walls  of  What  ? '  and  I 
said,  '  Sam  Barrett,  who  dragged  his 
wife  in  a  chair  round  the  tower  corner 
when  she  went  to  be  churched.'  They 
laughed  at  me  with  such  torrents  of 
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scorn  that  I  went  home  ashamed,  and 
couldn't  sleep  for  shame ;  and  I  cried 
that  night  till  my  pillow  was  wet ;  till 
at  last  I  thought  to  myself  there  and 
then — '  They  may  laugh  at  me  for  my 
ignorance,  but  that  was  father's  fault, 
and  none  o'  my  making,  and  I  must 
bear  it.  But  they  shall  never  laugh 
at  my  children,  if  I  have  any :  I'll  starve 
first ! '  Thank  God  I've  been  able  to 
keep  her  at  school  at  the  figure  of  near 
a  hundred  a  year ;  and  her  scholarship 
is  such  that  she  has  stayed  on  as  go- 
verness for  a  time.  Let  'em  laugh 
now  if  they  can  :  Mrs.  (Jharmond  her- 
self is  not  better  informed  than  my 
girl  Grace." 

There  was  something  between  high 
indifference  and  humble  emotion  in 
his  delivery,  which  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  reply.  Winterborne's  in- 
terest was  of  a  kind  which  did  not 
show  itself  in  words  ;  listening,  he 
stood  by  the  tire,  mechanically  stirring 
the  embers  with  a  spar-gad. 

"You'll  be,  then,  ready,  Giles?" 
Melbury  continued,  awaking  from  a 
reverie.  "Well,  what  was  the  latest 
news  at  Shottsford  yesterday,  Mr. 
Bawtree  ? " 

"  Well,  Shottsford  is  Shottsford  still 
— you  can't  victual  your  carcase  there 
unless  you've  got  money ;  and  you 
can't  buy  a  cup  of  genuine  there, 
whether  or  no.  ...  But  as  the  saying 
is,  '  Go  abroad  and  you'll  hear  news  of 
home.'  It  seems  that  our  new  neigh- 
bour, this  young  Doctor  What's-his- 
name,  is  a  strange,  deep,  perusing 
gentleman ;  and  there's  good  reason 
for  supposing  he  has  sold  his  soul  to 
the  wicked  one." 

"  'Od  name  it  all,"  murmured  the 
timber-merchant,  unimpressed  by  the 
news,  but  reminded  of  other  things  by 
the  subject  of  it ;  "  I've  got  to  meet  a 
gentleman  this  very  morning,  and  yet 
I've  planned  to  go  to  Sherton  Abbas 
for  the  maid." 

"  I  won't  praise  the  doctor's  wisdom 
till  I  hear  what  sort  of  bargain  he's 
made,"  said  the  top-sawyer. 

'  'Tis  only  an  old  woman's  tale," 
said  Bawtree.  "But  it  seems  that 


he  wanted  certain  books  on  some 
mysterious  science  or  black  art,  and 
in  order  that  the  people  hereabout 
should  not  know  anything  about  his 
dark  readings,  he  ordered  'em  direct 
from  London,  and  not  from  the  Sherton 
bookseller.  The  parcel  was  delivered 
by  mistake  at  the  pa'son's,  and  he 
wasn't  at  home  ;  so  his  wife  opened  it, 
and  went  into  hysterics  when  she  read 
'em,  thinking  her  husband  had  turned 
heathen,  and  'twould  be  the  ruin  of 
the  children.  But  when  he  came  he 
said  he  knew  no  more  about  'em  than 
she ;  and  found  they  were  this  Mr. 
Fitzpiers's  property.  So  he  wrote 
'  Beware  ! '  outside,  and  sent  'em  on 
by  the  sexton. 

"  He  must  be  a  curious  young  man," 
mused  the  hollow-turner. 

"He  must,"  said  Timothy  Tangs. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Melbury, 
authoritatively,  "  he's  only  a  gen- 
tleman fond  of  science,  and  philosophy, 
and  poetry,  and,  in  fact,  every  kind  of 
knowledge ;  and  being  lonely  here,  he 
passes  his  time  in  making  such  matters 
his  hobby." 

"  Well,"  said  old  Timothy,  "  'tis  a 
strange  thing  about  doctors  that  the 
worse  they  be  the  better  they  be.  I 
mean  that  if  you  hear  anything  of  this 
sort  about  'em,  ten  to  one  they  can 
cure  ye  as  nobody  else  can." 

"  True,"  said  Bawtree,  emphatically. 
"And  for  my  part  I  shall  take  my 
custom  from  old  Jones  and  go  to  this 
one  directly  I've  anything  the  matter 
with  me.  That  last  medicine  old 
Jones  gave  me  had  no  taste  in  it  at 
all." 

Mr.  Melbury,  as  became  a  well-in- 
formed man,  did  not  listen  to  these 
recitals,  being  moreover  preoccupied 
with  the  business  appointment  which 
had  come  into  his  head.  He  walked 
up  and  down,  looking  on  the  floor — 
his  usual  custom  when  undecided. 
That  stiffness  about  the  arm,  hip,  and 
knee-joint,  which  was  apparent  when 
he  walked,  was  the  net  product  of  the 
divers  sprains  and  over-exertions  that 
had  been  required  of  him  in  handling 
trees  and  timber  when  a  young  man, 
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for  He  was  of  the  sort  called  self-made, 
and  had  worked  hard.  He  knew  the 
origin  of  every  one  of  these  cramps  : 
that  in  his  left  shoulder  had  come  of 
carrying  a  pollard,  unassisted,  from 
Tutcombe  Bottom  home  ;  that  in  one 
leg  was  caused  by  the  crash  of  an  elm 
against  it  when  they  were  felling ; 
that  in  the  other  was  from  lifting  a 
bole.  Onmanya  morrow  after  weary  ing 
himself  by  these  prodigious  muscular 
efforts,  he  had  risen  from  his  bed  fresh 
as  usual ;  his  lassitude  had  departed, 
apparently  for  ever ;  and  confident  in 
the  recuperative  power  of  his  youth, 
he  had  repeated  the  strains  anew.  But 
treacherous  Time  had  been  only  hiding 
ill  results  when  they  could  be  guarded 
against,  for  greater  accumulation  when 
they  could  not.  Now  in  his  declining 
years  the  store  had  been  unfolded  in 
the  form  of  rheumatisms,  pricks,  and 
spasms,  in  every  one  of  which  Mel- 
bury  recognised  some  act,  which,  had 
its  consequence  been  contemporane- 
ously made  known,  he  would  wisely 
have  abstained  from  repeating. 

On  a  summons  by  Grammer  Oliver 
to  breakfast,  he  left  the  shed.  Reach- 
ing the  kitchen,  where  the  family 
breakfasted  in  winter  to  save  house- 
labour,  he  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and 
looked  a  long  time  at  the  pair  of 
dancing  shadows  cast  by  each  fire-iron 
and  dog-knob  on  the  whitewashed 
chimney-corner — a  yellow  one  from 
the  window,  and  a  blue  one  from  the 
fire. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  to  do  to- 
day," he  said  to  his  wife  at  last.  "I've 
recollected  that  I  promised  to  meet 
Mrs.  Charmond's  steward  in  Round 
Wood  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  yet  I 
want  to  go  for  Grace." 

"  Why  not  let  Giles  fetch  her  by 
himself  \  'Twill  bring  'em  together  all 
the  quicker." 

"  I  could  do  that — but  I  should  like 
to  go  myself.  I  always  have  gone, 
without  fail,  every  time  hitherto.  It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  drive  in 
to  Sherton,  and  wait,  and  see  her 
arrive ;  and  perhaps  she'll  be  disap- 
pointed if  I  stay  away." 


"  You  may  be  disappointed,  but  I 
don't  think  she  will,  if  you  send 
Giles,"  said  Mrs.  Melbury,  drily. 

"  "Very  well — I'll  send  him." 

Melbury  was  often  persuaded  by 
the  quietude  of  his  wife's  words  when 
strenuous  argument  would  have  had 
no  effect.  This  second  Mrs.  Melbury 
was  a  placid  woman,  who  had  been 
nurse  to  his  child  Grace  before  her 
mother's  death.  After  that  melan- 
choly event  little  Grace  had  clung  to 
the  nurse  with  much  affection  ;  and 
ultimately  Melbury,  in  dread  lest  the 
only  woman  who  cared  for  the  girl 
should  be  induced  to  leave  her,  per- 
suaded the  mild  Lucy  to  marry  him. 
The  arrangement — for  it  was  little  more 
— had  worked  satisfactorily  enough ; 
Grace  had  thriven,  and  Melbury  had 
not  repented. 

He  returned  to  the  spar-house  and 
found  Giles  near  at  hand,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  change  of  plan.  "  As 
she  won't  arrive  till  five  o'clock,  you 
can  get  your  business  very  well  over 
in  time  to  receive  her,"  said  Melbury. 
"  The  green  gig  will  do  for  her;  you'll 
spin  along  quicker  with  that,  and 
won't  be  late  upon  the  road.  Her 
boxes  can  be  called  for  by  one  of  the 
waggons." 

Winterborne,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  timber  -  merchant's  restitutory 
aims,  quietly  thought  all  this  to  be 
a  kindly  chance.  Wishing,  even  more 
than  her  father,  to  despatch  his  apple- 
tree  business  in  the  market  before 
Grace's  arrival,  he  prepared  to  start 
at  once. 

Melbury  was  careful  that  the  turn- 
out should  be  seemly.  The  gig-wheels, 
for  instance,  were  not  always  washed 
during  winter-time  before  a  journey, 
the  muddy  roads  rendering  that  labour 
useless ;  but  they  were  washed  to-day. 
The  harness  was  blacked,  and  when 
the  rather  elderly  white  horse  had 
been  put  in,  and  Winterborne  was 
in  his  seat  ready  to  start,  Mr.  Mel- 
bury stepped  out  with  a  blacking- 
brush  and  with  his  own  hands  touched 
over  the  yellow  hoofs  of  the  animal. 

"  You   see,   Giles,"   he   said   as   he 
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blacked,  "coming  from  a  fashionable 
school  she  might  feel  shocked  at  the 
homeliness  of  home  ;  and  'tis  these 
little  things  that  catch  a  dainty 
woman's  eye  if  they  are  neglected. 
We,  living  here  alone,  don't  notice 
how  the  whitey-brown  creeps  out  of 
the  earth  over  us  ;  but  she,  fresh  from 
a  city — why,  she'll  notice  everything  !  " 

"  That  she  will,"  said  Giles. 

"And  scorn  us  if  we  don't  mind." 

"  Not  scorn  us." 

"  No,  no,  no — that's  only  words. 
She's  too  good  a  girl  to  do  that.  But 
when  we  consider  what  she  knows, 
and  what  she  has  seen  since  she  last 
saw  us,  'tis  as  well  to  meeb  her  views 
as  nearly  as  possible.  Why,  'tis  a 
year  since  she  was  in  this  old  place, 
owing  to  her  going  abroad  in  the 
summer,  which  I  agreed  to,  thinking 
it  best  for  her  ;  and  naturally  we  shall 
look  small,  just  at  first — I  only  say 
just  at  first." 

Mr.  Melbury's  tone  evinced  a 
certain  exultation  in  the  very  sense  of 
that  inferiority  he  affected  to  deplore ; 
for  this  advanced  and  refined  being, 
was  she  not  his  own  all  the  time  1 
Not  so  Giles;  he  felt  doubtful,  per- 
haps a  trifle  cynical — for  that  sti^and 
was  wound  into  him  with  the  rest. 
He  looked  at  his  clothes  with  misgiv- 
ing ;  then  with  indifference. 

It  was  his  custom  during  the  plant- 
ing season  to  carry  a  specimen  apple- 
tree  to  market  with  him  as  an  adver- 


tisement of  what  he  dealt  in.  This 
had  been  tied  across  the  gig  ;  and  as 
it  would  be  left  behind  in  the  town  it 
would  cause  no  inconvenience  to  Miss 
Grace  Melbury  coming  home. 

He  drove  away,  the  twigs  nodding 
with  each  step  of  the  horse  ;  and  Mel- 
bury  went  indoors.  Before  the  gig 
had  passed  out  of  sight  Mr.  Melbury 
reappeared  and  shouted  after — 

"  Here,  Giles,"  he  said,  breathlessly 
following  with  some  wraps,  "  it  may 
be  very  chilly  to-night,  and  she  may 
want  something  extra  about  her. 
And  Giles,"  he  added,  when  the  young 
man,  having  taken  the  articles,  put 
the  horse  in  motion  once  more  ;  "  tell 
her  that  I  should  have  come  myself, 
but  I  had  particular  business  with 
Mrs.  Charmond's  agent  which  pre- 
vented me.  Don't  forget." 

He  watched  Wmterboriie  out  of 
sight  under  the  boughs,  where  cob- 
webs glistened  in  the  now  clearing 
air,  lengthening  and  shortening  their 
shine  like  elastic  needles  ;  he  saw  the 
woodpigeons  rise  as  Giles  drove  past 
them ;  and  said  to  himself  with  a  jerk 
— a  shape  into  which  emotion  with 
him  often  resolved  itself — "  There  now, 
I  hope  the  two  will  bring  it  to  a  point, 
and  have  done  with  it !  'Tis  a  pity  to 
let  such  a  girl  throw  herself  away  upon 
him — a  thousand  pities  !  .  .  .  And 
yet  'tis  my  duty,  for  his  father's 
sake." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WINTERBORNE  sped  on  his  way  to 
Sherton-Abbas  without  elation  and 
without  discomposure.  Had  he  re- 
garded his  inner  self  spectacularly,  as 
lovers  are  now  daily  more  wont  to  do, 
he  might  have  felt  pride  in  the  dis- 
cernment of  a  somewhat  rare  power 
in  him — that  of  keeping  not  only 
judgment  but  emotion  suspended  in 
difficult  cases.  But  he  noted  it  not. 
Neither  did  he  observe  what  was  also 
the  fact,  that  though  he  cherished  a 
true  and  warm  feeling  towards  Grace 
Melbury,  he  was  not  altogether  her 
fool  just  now.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  not  seen  her  for  a  year. 

Arrived  at  the  entrance  to  a  long 
flat  lane,  which  had  taken  the  spirit 
out  of  many  a  pedestrian  in  times 
when,  with  the  majority,  to  travel 
meant  to  walk,  he  saw  before  him  the 
trim  figure  of  a  young  woman  in 
pattens,  journeying  with  that  stead- 
fast concentration  which  means  pur- 
pose and  not  pleasure.  He  was  soon 
near  enough  to  see  that  she  was  Marty 
South.  Click,  click,  click,  went  the 
pattens ;  and  she  did  not  turn  her 
head. 

She  had,  however,  become  aware 
before  this  that  the  driver  of  the  ap- 
proaching gig  was  Giles.  She  had 
shrunk  from  being  overtaken  by  him 
thus ;  but  as  it  was  inevitable,  she 
had  braced  herself  up  for  his  inspec- 
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tion  by  closing  her  lips  so  as  to  make 
her  mouth  quite  unemotional,  and  by 
throwing  an  additional  firmness  into 
her  tread. 

"Why  do  you  wear  pattens,  Marty1? 
The  turnpike  is  clean  enough  al- 
though the  lanes  are  muddy." 

"  They  save  my  boots." 

"  But  twelve  miles  in  pattens — 
'twill  twist  your  feet  off.  Come,  get 
up  and  ride  with  me." 

She  hesitated,  removed  her  pattens, 
knocked  the  gravel  out  of  them  against 
the  wheel,  and  mounted  in  front  of 
the  nodding  specimen  apple-tree.  She 
had  so  arranged  her  bonnet  with  a 
full  border  and  trimmings  that  her 
lack  of  long  hair  did  not  much  injure 
her  appearance  ;  though  Giles  of  course 
saw  that  it  was  gone,  and  may  have 
guessed  her  motive  in  parting  with  it; 
such  sales,  though  infrequent,  being  not 
unheard  of  in  that  locality. 

But  nature's  adornment  was  still 
hard  by,  in  fact  within  two  feet  of 
him,  though  he  did  not  know  it.  In 
Marty's  basket  was  a  brown-paper 
packet,  and  in  the  packet  the  chestnut 
locks,  which,  by  reason  of  the  barber's 
request  for  secrecy,  she  had  not  ven- 
tured to  intrust  to  other  hands. 

Giles  asked,  with  some  hesitation, 
how  her  father  was  getting  on. 

He  was  better,  she  said  ;  he  would 
be  able  to  work  in  a  day  or  two  ;  he 
would  be  quite  well  but  for  his  craze 
about  the  tree  falling  on  him. 
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"You  know  why  I  don't  ask  for 
him  so  often  as  1  might,  I  suppose?" 
said  Wmterborne.  "  Or  don't  you 
know  ]  " 

"  I  think  I  do." 
"  Because  of  the  houses  1  " 
She  nodded. 

"Yes.  1  am  afraid  it  may  seem 
that  my  anxiety  is  about  those  houses 
which  I  should  lose  by  his  death, 
more  than  about  him.  Marty,  I  do 
feel  anxious  about  the  houses,  since 
half  my  income  depends  upon  them; 
but  I  do  likewise  care  for  him ;  and  it 
almost  seems  wrong  that  houses  should 
be  leased  for  lives,  so  as  to  lead  to  such 
mixed  feelings." 

"  After  father's  death  they  will  be 
Mrs.  Charmond's  1 " 
"They'll  be  hers." 
"  They  are  going  to  keep  company 
with  my  hair,"  she  thought. 

Thus  talking  they  reached  the  town. 
By  no  pressure  would  she  ride  up  the 
street  with  him.  "That's  live  right 
of  another  woman,"  she  said  with 
playful  malice  as  she  put  on  her 
pattens.  "I  wonder  what  you  are 
thinking  of !  Thank  you  for  the  lift 
in  that  handsome  gig.  Good-bye." 

He  blushed  a  little,  shook  his  head 
at  her,  and  drove  on  ahead  into  the 
streets ;  the  churches,  the  abbey,  and 
other  buildings  on  this  clear  bright 
morning  having  the  linear  distinctness 
of  architectural  drawings,  as  if  the 
original  dream  and  vision  of  the  con- 
ceiving master-mason,  some  mediaeval 
Vilars  or  other  unknown  to  fame, 
were  for  a  few  minutes  flashed  down 
through  the  centuries  to  an  unappre- 
ciative  age.  Giles  saw  their  eloquent 
look  on  this  day  of  transparency,  but 
could  not  construe  it.  He  turned 
into  the  inn-yard. 

Marty,  following  the  same  track, 
marched  promptly  to  the  hairdresser's, 
Mr.  Percombe's.  Percombe  was  the 
chief  of  his  trade  in  Sherton-Abbas. 
He  had  the  patronage  of  such  county 
offshoots  as  had  been  obliged  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  small  houses  in  that 
ancient  town,  of  the  local  clergy,  and 
so  on ;  for  some  of  whom  he  had  made 


wigs,  while  others  among  them  had 
compensated  for  neglecting  him  in 
their  lifetime  by  patronising  him 
when  they  were  dead,  and  letting 
him  shave  their  corpses.  On  the 
.strength  of  all  this  he  had  taken 
clown  his  pole,  and  called  himself 
"Perruquier  to  the  aristocracy." 

Nevertheless  this  sort  of  support 
did  not  quite  fill  his  children's  mouths, 
and  they  had  to  be  filled.  So  behind 
his  house  there  was  a  little  yard, 
reached  by  a  passage  from  the  back 
street,  arid  in  that  yard  was  a  pole, 
and  under  the  pole  a  shop  of  quite 
another  description  than  the  orna- 
mental one  in  the  front  street.  Here 
on  Saturday  nights  from  seven  till 
ten  he  took  an  almost  innumerable 
succession  of  twopences  from  the  farm- 
labourers  who  flocked  thither  in  crowds 
from  the  country.  And  thus  he 
lived. 

Marty,  of  course,  went  to  the  front 
shop,  and  handed  her  packet  to  him 
silently.  "Thank  you,"  said  the 
barber  quite  joyfully.  "  I  hardly 
expected  it  after  what  you  said  last 
night." 

She  turned  aside,  while  a  tear  welled 
up  and  stood  in  each  eye  at  this 
reminder. 

<;  Nothing  of  what  I  told  you,"  he 
whispered,  there  being  others  in  the 
shop.  "  But  I  can  trust  you,  I  see." 

She  had  now  reached  the  end  of 
this  distressing  business ;  and  went 
listlessly  along  the  street  to  attend  to 
other  errands.  These  occupied  her 
till  four  o'clock,  at  which  time  she 
re-crossed  the  market-place.  It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  re-discovering 
Winterborne  every  time  she  passed 
that  way,  for  standing,  as  he  always 
did  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  his 
specijnen  apple-tree  in  the  midst,  the 
boughs  rose  above  the  heads  of  the 
farmers,  and  brought  a  delightful  sug- 
gestion of  orchards  among  the  crowded 
buildings  there.  When  her  eye  fell 
upon  him  for  the  last  time  he  was 
standing  somewhat  apart,  holding  the 
tree  like  an  ensign,  and  looking  on 
the  ground  instead  of  pushing  his 
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produce  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
doing.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  a  very 
successful  seller  either  of  his  trees  or 
of  his  cider,  his  habit  of  speaking  his 
mind  when  he  spoke  at  all  militating 
against  this  branch  of  his  business. 

While  she  regarded  him  he  suddenly 
lifted  his  eyes  in  a  direction  away 
from  Marty,  his  face  simultaneously 
kindling  with  recognition  and  sur- 
prise. She  followed  his  gaze,  and  saw 
walking  across  to  him  a  flexible  young 
creature  in  whom  she  perceived  the 
features  of  her  she  had  known  as 
Miss  Grace  Melbury,  but  now  looking 
glorified  and  refined  above  her  former 
level.  Winterborne,  being  fixed  to 
the  spot  bv  his  apple-tree,  could  not 
advance  to  meet  her  :  he  held  out  his 
spare  hand  with  his  hat  in  it,  and 
with  some  embarrassment  beheld  her 
coming  on  tip-toe  through  the  mud  to 
the  middle  of  the  square  where  he 
stood. 

Miss  Melbury's  arrival  so  early  was, 
as  Marty  could  see,  unexpected  by 
Giles,  which  accounted  for  his  not 
being  ready  to  receive  her.  Indeed 
her  father  had  named  five  o'clock  as 
her  probable  time,  for  which  reason 
that  hour  had  been  looming  out  all 
the  day  in  his  forward  perspective, 
like  an  important  edifice  on  a  plain. 
Now  here  she  was  come,  he  knew 
not  how,  and  his  arranged  welcome 
stultified. 

His  face  became  gloomy  at  her 
necessity  for  stepping  into  the  road, 
and  more  still  at  the  little  look  of 
embarrassment  which  appeared  on 
hers  at  having  to  perform  the  meeting 
with  him  under  an  apple-tree  ten  feet 
high  in  the  middle  of  the  market- 
place. Having  had  occasion  to  take 
off  the  new  gloves  she  had  bought  to 
come  home  in,  she  held  out  to  him  a 
hand  graduating  from  pink  at  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  to  white  at  the 
palm  ;  and  the  reception  formed  a 
scene,  with  the  tree  over  their  heads, 
which  was  not  by  any  means  an  ordi- 
nary one  in  Sherton-Abbas  streets. 

Nevertheless  the  greeting  on  her 
looks  and  lips  was  of  a  restrained  type, 


which  perhaps  was  not  unnatural.  For 
true  it  was  that  Giles  Winterborne, 
well-attired  and  well-mannered  as  he 
was  for  a  yeoman,  looked  rough  beside 
her.  It  had  sometimes  dimly  occurred 
to  him,  in  his  ruminating  silence  at 
Little  Hintock,  that  external  phe- 
nomena —  such  as  the  lowness  or 
height  or  colour  of  a  hat,  the  fold  of 
a  coat,  the  make  of  a  boot,  or  the 
chance  attitude  or  occupation  of  a 
limb  at  the  instant  of  view — may 
have  a  great  influence  upon  feminine 
opinion  of  a  man's  worth,  so  fre- 
quently founded  on  non-essentials ; 
but  a  certain  causticity  of  mental 
tone  towards  himself  and  the  world 
in  general  had  prevented  to-day,  as 
always,  any  enthusiastic  action  on  the 
strength  of  that  reflection  ;  and  her 
momentary  instinct  of  reserve  at  first 
sight  of  him  was  the  penalty  he  paid 
for  his  laxness. 

He  gave  away  the  tree  to  a  by- 
stander, as  soon  as  he  could  find  one 
who  would  accept  the  cumbersome 
gift,  and  the  twain  moved  on  towards 
the  inn  at  which  he  had  put  up.  Marty 
made  as  if  to  step  forward  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  1'ecognised  by  Miss 
Melbury  ;  but  abruptly  checking  her- 
self she  glided  behind  a  carrier's  van, 
saying  dryly,  "  No  ;  I  baint  wanted 
there ;"  and  critically  regarded  Winter- 
borne's  companion. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
describe  Grace  Melbury  with  pre- 
cision, either  then  or  at  any  time. 
Nay,  from  the  highest  point  of  view, 
to  precisely  describe  a  human  being, 
the  focus  of  a  universe,  how  impos- 
sible !  But,  apart  from  transcendental- 
ism, there  never  probably  lived  a 
person  who  was  in  herself  more  com- 
pletely a  reductio  ad  alsurdum  of 
attempts  to  appraise  a  woman,  even 
externally,  by  items  of  face  and  figure. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  she  was  sometimes  beautiful,  at 
other  times  not  beautiful,  according  to 
the  state  of  her  health  and  spirits. 

In  simple  corporeal  presentment  she 
was  of  a  fair  and  clear  complexion, 
rather  pale  than  pink,  slim  in  build 
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and  elastic  in  movement.  Her  look 
expressed  a  tendency  to  wait  for 
others'  thoughts  before  uttering  her 
own  :  possibly  also  to  wait  for  others' 
deeds  before  her  own  doing.  In  her 
small,  delicate  mouth,  which  had  per- 
haps hardly  settled  down  to  its  matured 
curves,  there  was  a  gentleness  that 
might  hinder  sufficient  self-assertion 
for  her  own  good.  She  had  well-formed 
eyebrows  which,  had  her  portrait  been 
painted,  would  probably  have  been 
done  in  Prout's  or  Vandyke  brown. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
her  dress  just  now,  beyond  a  natural 
fitness  and  a  style  that  was  recent  for 
the  streets  of  Sherton.  But  indeed, 
had  it  been  the  reverse,  and  quite 
striking,  it  would  have  meant  just  as 
little.  For  there  can  be  hardly  any- 
thing less  connected  with  a  woman's 
personality  than  drapery  which  she 
has  neither  designed,  manufactured, 
cut,  sewed,  nor  even  seen  except  by  a 
glance  of  approval  when  told  that  such 
and  such  a  shape  and  colour  must  be 
had  because  it  has  been  decided  by 
others  as  imperative  at  that  particular 
time. 

What  people  therefore  saw  of  her 
in  a  cursory  view  was  very  little ;  in 
truth,  mainly  something  that  was  not 
she.  The  woman  herself  was  a  shadowy 
conjectural  creature  who  had  little  to 
do  with  the  outlines  presented  to 
Sherton  eyes :  a  shape  in  the  gloom, 
whose  true  description  could  only  be 
approximated  by  putting  together  a 
movement  now  and  a  glance  then,  in 
that  patient  and  long-continued  atten- 
tiveness  which  nothing  but  watchful 
loving-kindness  ever  troubles  to  give. 

There  was  a  little  delay  in  their 
setting  out  from  the  town,  and  Marty 
South  took  advantage  of  it  to  hasten 
forward,  with  the  view  of  escaping 
them  on  the  way,  lest  they  should 
feel  compelled  to  spoil  their  tete-a-tete 
by  asking  her  to  ride.  She  walked 
fast,  and  one-third  of  the  journey  was 
done,  and  the  evening  rapidly  darken- 
ing, before  she  perceived  any  sign  of 
them  behind  her.  Then,  while  ascend- 


ing a  hill,  she  dimly  saw  their  vehicle 
drawing  near  the  lowest  part  of  the 
incline,  their  heads  slightly  bent  to- 
wards each  other ;  drawn  together,  no 
doubt,  by  their  souls ;  as  the  heads 
of  a  pair  of  horses  well  in  hand  are 
drawn  in  by  the  rein.  She  walked 
still  faster. 

But  between  these  and  herself  there 
was  a  carriage,  apparently  a  brougham, 
coming  in  the  same  direction,  with 
lighted  lamps.  When  it  overtook  her 
— which  was  not  soon  on  account  of 
her  pace — the  scene  was  much  darker, 
and  the  lights  glared  in  her  eyes  suf- 
ficiently to  hide  the  details  of  the 
equipage. 

It  occurred  to  Marty  that  she  might 
take  hold  behind  this  carriage  and  so 
keep  along  with  it,  to  save  herself  the 
mortification  of  being  overtaken  and 
picked  up  for  pity's  sake  by  the  coming 
pair.  Accordingly,  as  the  carriage 
drew  abreast  of  her  in  climbing  the 
long  ascent,  she  walked  close  to  the 
wheels,  the  rays  of  the  nearest  lamp 
penetrating  her  very  pores.  She  had 
only  just  dropped  behind  when  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  to  her  surprise 
the  coachman  asked  her,  over  his 
shoulder,  if  she  would  ride.  What 
made  the  question  more  surprising 
was  that  it  came  in  obedience  to  an 
order  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle. 

Marty  gladly  assented,  for  she  was 
weary,  very  weary,  after  working  all 
night  and  keeping  afoot  all  day.  She 
mounted  beside  the  coachman,  won- 
dering why  this  good  fortune  had 
happened  to  her.  He  was  rather  a 
great  man  in  aspect,  and  she  did  not 
like  to  inquire  of  him  for  some  time. 

At  last  she  said,  "  Who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  ask  me  to  ride  1  " 

"  Mrs.  Charmond,"  replied  her  stat- 
uesque companion. 

Marty  was  stirred  at  the  name,  so 
closely  connected  with  her  last  night's 
experiences.  "  Is  this  her  carriage  1  " 
she  whispered. 

"  Yes;  she's  inside." 

Marty  reflected,  and  perceived  that 
Mrs.  Charmond  must  have  recognised 
her  plodding  up  the  hill  under  the 
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blaze  of  the  lamp ;  recognised,  proba- 
bly, her  stubbly  poll  (since  she  had 
kept  away  her  face),  and  thought  that 
those  stubbles  were  the  result  of  her 
own  desire. 

Marty  South  was  not  so  very  far 
wrong.  Inside  the  carriage  a  pair  of 
bright  eyes  looked  from  a  ripe  hand- 
some face,  and  though  behind  those 
bright  eyes  was  a  mind  of  unfathorned 
mysteries,  beneath  them  there  beat  a 
heart  capable  of  quick  extempore 
warmth — a  heart  which  could  indeed 
be  passionately  and  imprudently  warm 
on  certain  occasions.  At  present, 
after  recognising  the  girl,  she  had 
acted  on  a  mere  impulse,  possibly  feel- 
ing gratified  at  the  denuded  appear- 
ance which  signified  the  success  of 
her  agent  in  obtaining  what  she  had 
requiz*ed. 

"  'Tis  wonderful  that  she  should  ask 
ye,"  observed  the  magisterial  coach- 
man presently.  "  I  have  never  known 
her  do  it  before,  for  as  a  rule  she 
takes  no  interest  in  the  village  folk 
at  all." 

Marty  said  no  more,  but  occasion- 
ally turned  her  head  to  see  if  she 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Olympian 
creature  who,  as  the  coachman  had 
truly  observed,  hardly  ever  descended 
from  her  clouds  into  the  Tempe  of  the 
parishioners.  But  she  could  discern 
nothing  of  the  lady.  She  also  looked 
for  Miss  Mel  bury  and  Winterboi-ne. 
The  nose  of  their  horse  sometimes 
came  quite  near  the  back  of  Mrs. 
Charmond's  carriage.  But  they  never 
attempted  to  pass  it  till  the  latter 
conveyance  turned  towards  the  park 
gate,  when  they  sped  by.  Here  the 
carriage  drew  up  that  the  gate  might 
be  opened  ;  and  in  the  momentary 
silence  Marty  heard  a  gentle  oral 
sound,  soft  as  a  breeze. 

"What's  that1?"  she  whispered. 
"Mis'ess  yawning." 
"  Why  should  she  yawn?  " 
"  Oh,   because   she's   been   used    to 
such  wonderfully  good   life,  and  finds 
it  dull  here.     She'll  soon  be  off  again 
on  account  of  it." 

"  So  rich  and  so  powerful,  and  yet  to 
yawn  !  "  the  girl  murmured.  "  Then 


things  don't  fay  with  she  any  more 
than  with  we  !  " 

Marty  now  alighted ;  the  lamp 
again  shone  upon  her,  and  as  the 
carriage  rolled  on,  a  soft  voice  said  to 
her  from  the  interior,  "  Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  Ma'am,"  said  Marty. 
But  she  had  not  been  able  to  see  the 
woman  who  began  so  greatly  to  inter- 
est her — the  second  person  of  her  own 
sex  who  had  operated  strongly  on  her 
mind  that  day. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MEANWHILE,  Wiuterborne  and  Grace 
Melbury  had  also  undergone  their 
little  experiences  of  the  same  home- 
ward journey. 

As  he  drove  off  with  her  out  of  the 
town  the  glances  of  people  fell  upon 
them,  the  younger  thinking  that  Mr. 
Winterborne  was  in  a  pleasant  place, 
and  wondering  in  what  relation  he 
stood  towards  her.  Winterborne 
himself  was  unconscious  of  this. 
Occupied  solely  with  the  idea  of 
having  her  in  charge,  ha  did  not 
notice  much  with  outward  eye,  neither 
observing  how  she  was  dressed  nor 
the  effect  of  the  picture  they  together 
composed  in  the  landscape. 

Their  conversation  was  in  briefest 
phrase  for  some  time,  Grace  being 
somewhat  disconcerted,  through  not 
having  understood  till  they  were 
about  to  start  that  Giles  was  to  be 
her  sole  conductor,  in  place  of  her 
father.  When  they  were  in  the  open 
country  he  spoke. 

"  Don't  Brownley's  farm-buildings 
look  strange  to  you  now  they  have 
been  moved  bodily  from  the  hollow 
where  the  old  ones  stood  to  the  top  of 
the  hill?" 

She  admitted  that  they  did,  though 
she  should  not  have  seen  any  difference 
in  them  if  he  had  nob  pointed  it  out. 

"They  had  a  good  crop  of  bitter- 
sweets,  they  couldn't  grind  them  all," 
— nodding  towards  an  orchard  where 
some  heaps  of  apples  had  been  left 
lying  ever  since  the  ingathering. 

She  said  "  Yes,"  but  looking  at 
another  orchard. 
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"  Why,  you  are  looking  at  John- 
apple-trees  !  You  know  bitter-sweets 
—you  used  to  well  enough1}" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  forgotten,  and 
it  is  getting  too  dark  to  distinguish," 
Winterborne  did  not  continue.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  knowledge  and  inter- 
ests which  had  formerly  moved  Grace's 
mind  had  quite  died  away  from  her. 
He  wondered  whether  the  special 
attributes  of  his  image  in  the  pi>t  had 
evaporated  like  1  he.se  other  things. 

However  that  might  be,  the  fact  at 
present  was  merely  this,  that  where 
he  was  seeing  John  apples  and  farm- 
buildings  she  was  beholding  a  far 
remoter  scene— a  scene  no  less  inno- 
cent and  simple,  indeed,  but  much 
contrasting,  a  broad  lawn  in  the 
fashionable  suburb  of  a  fast  city,  the 
eve  rgreen  leaves  shining  in  the  evening 
sur,  amid  which  bounding  girls,  grace- 
fully clad  in  artistic  arrangements  of 
blue,  brown,  red,  black,  and  white, 
were  playing  at  games,  with  laughter 
and  chat,  in  all  the  pride  of  life,  the 
rotes  of  piano  and  harp  trembling  in 
the  air  from  the  open  windows  adjoin- 
ing. Moi'eover  they  were  girls — and 
this  was  a  fact  which  Grace  Melbury's 
delicate  femininity  could  not  lose  sight 
of — whose  parents  Giles  would  have 
addressed  with  a  deferential  Sir  or 
Madam.  Beside  this  visioned  scene 
the  homely  farmsteads  did  not  quite 
hold  their  own  from  her  present 
twenty-year  point  of  survey.  For 
all  his  woodland  sequestration  Giles 
knew  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
subject  he  had  started,  and  now 
sounded  a  deeper  note. 

"  'Twas  very  odd  what  we  said  to 
each  other  years  ago,  I  often  think 
of  it.  I  mean  our  saying  that  if  we 
still  liked  each  other  when  you  were 

twenty  and  I  twenty-five,  we'd " 

"It  was  child's  tattle." 
"  H'm  1  "  said  Giles  suddenly. 
"  I  mean  we  were  young,"  said  she 
more  considerately.  That  gruff  manner 
of  his  in  making  inquiries  reminded 
her  that  he  was  unaltered  in  much. 

"  Yes  ...  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Melbury  ;  your  father  sent  me  to  meet 
you  to-day." 


"  I  know  it,  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 

He  seemed  satisfied  with  her  tone, 
and  went  on,  '•'  At  that  time  you  were 
sitting  beside  me  at  the  back  of  your 
father's  covered  car,  when  we  were 
coming  home  from  gipsying,  all  the 
party  being  squeezed  in  together  as 
tight  as  sheep  in  an  auction- pen.  It 
got  darker  and  darker,  and  I  said — I 
forget  the  exact  words — but  I  put  my 
arm  round  your  waist,  and  there  you 
let  it  stay  till  your  father,  sitting 
in  front,  suddenly  stopped  telling  his 
story  to  Farmer  Bollen,  to  light  his 
pipe.  The  Hash  shone  into  the  car, 
and  showed  us  all  up  distinctly  ;  my 
arm  flew  from  your  waist  like  light- 
ning ;  yet  not  so  quickly  but  that 
some  of  'em  had  seen,  and  laughed  at 
us.  Yet  your  father,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, instead  of  being  angry,  was 
mild  as  milk,  and  seemed  quite 
pleased.  Have  you  forgot  all  that,  or 
haven't  you  I " 

She  owned  that  she  remembered  it 
very  well,  now  that  he  mentioned  the 
circumstances.  '•  But  goodness,  I  must 
have  been  in  short  frocks,"  she  said. 

"  Come  now,  Miss  Melbury,  that 
won't  do  !  Short  frocks  indeed  !  You 
know  better  as  well  as  I." 

Grace  thereupon  declared  that  she 
would  not  argue  with  an  old  friend 
she  valued  so  highly  as  she  valued 
him,  saying  the  words  with  the  easy 
elusiveness  that  will  be  polite  at  all 
costs.  It  might  possibly  be  true, 
she  added,  that  she  was  getting  on  in 
girlhood  when  that  event  took  place ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  then  she  was  vir- 
tually no  less  than  an  old  woman  now, 
so  far  did  the  time  seem  removed  from 
her  present.  "  Do  you  ever  look  at 
things  philosophically  instead  of  per- 
sonally ]"  she  asked. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  answered 
Giles,  his  eyes  lingering  far  ahead 
upon  a  dark  spot,  which  proved  to  be 
a  brougham. 

"  I  think  you  may  sometimes  with 
advantage,"  said  she.  "  Look  at 
yourself  as  a  pitcher  drifting  on  the 
stream  with  other  pitchers,  and  con- 
sider what  contrivances  are  most 
desirable  for  avoiding  cracks  in 
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genera],  and  not  only  for  saving  your 
poor  one.  Shall  I  tell  you  all  about 
Bath  or  Cheltenham,  or  places  on 
the  Continent  that  I  visited  last 
summer  1" 

"With  all  my  heart." 

She  then  described  places  and  per- 
sons in  such  terms  as  might  have  been 
used  for  that  purpose  by  any  woman 
to  any  man  within  the  four  seas,  so 
entirely  absent  from  that  description 
was  everything  specially  appertaining 
to  her  own  existence.  When  she  had 
done  she  said  gaily,  "  Now  do  you  tell 
me  in  return  what  has  happened  in 
Hintock  since  I  have  been  away." 

"  Anything  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion away  from  her  and  me,"  said 
Giles  within  him. 

It  was  true  cultivation  had  so  far 
advanced  in  the  soil  of  Miss  Mel- 
bury's  mind  as  to  lead  her  to  talk  by 
rote  of  anything  save  of  that  she 
knew  well,  and  had  the  greatest 
interest  in  developing — that  is  to  say, 
herself. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  with  his 
somewhat  bald  narration  when  they 
drew  near  the  carriage  that  had  been 
preceding  them  for  some  time.  Miss 
Melbury  inquired  if  he  knew  whose 
carriage  it  was. 

Winterborne,  although  he  had  seen 
it,  had  not  taken  it  into  account.  On 
examination  he  said  it  was  Mrs. 
Charmond's. 

Grace  watched  the  vehicle  and  its 
easy  roll,  and  seemed  to  feel  more  nearly 
akin  to  it  than  to  the  one  she  was  in. 

';  Pooh — We  can  polish  off  the 
mileage  as  well  as  they,  come  to  that," 
said  Winterborne  reading  her  mind  ; 
and  rising  to  emulation  at  what  it 
bespoke  he  whipped  on  the  horse. 
This  it  was  which  had  brought  the 
nose  of  Mr.  Melbury's  old  grey  close 
to  the  back  of  Mrs.  Charmond's  much 
eclipsing  vehicle. 

"There's  Marty  South  sitting  up 
with  the  coachman,"  said  he,  discern- 
ing her  by  her  dress. 

"  Ah,  poor  Marty !  I  must  ask 
her  to  come  to  see  me  this  very  even- 
ing. How  does  she  happen  to  be 
riding  there  ? " 


"  I  don't  know.  It  is  very  singular." 

Thus  these  people  with  converging 
destinies  went  along  the  road  together, 
till  Winterborne,  leaving  the  track 
of  the  carriage,  turned  into  Little 
Hintock,  where  almost  the  first  house 
was  the  timber-merchant's.  Pencils 
of  dancing  light  streamed  out  of  the 
windows  sufficiently  to  show  the  white 
laurestinus  flowers,  and  glance  over 
the  polished  leaves  of  laurel.  The 
interior  of  the  rooms  could  be  seen 
distinctly,  warmed  up  by  the  fire- 
fiames,  which  in  the  parlour  were 
reflected  from  the  glass  of  the  pictures 
and  book-case,  and  in  the  kitchen 
from  the  uten.-ils  and  ware. 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  dear  place  for 
a  moment  before  we  call  them,"  she 
said. 

In  the  kitchen  dinner  was  prepar- 
ing;  for  though  Melbury  dined  at  one 
o'clock  at  other  times,  to-day  the  meal 
had  been  kept  back  for  Grace.  A 
rickety  old  spit  was  in  motion,  its  end 
being  fixed  in  the  tire-dog,  and  the 
whole  kept  going  by  means  of  a  cord 
conveyed  over  pulleys  along  the  ceil- 
ing to  a  large  stone  suspended  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Old  Grammer 
Oliver  came  and  wound  it  up  with  a 
rattle  like  that  of  a  mill. 

In  the  parlour  a  large  shade  of 
Mrs.  Melbury's  head  fell  on  the  wall 
and  ceiling ;  but  before  the  girl  had 
regarded  this  room  many  moments 
their  presence  was  discovered,  and  her 
father  arid  stepmother  came  out  to 
welcome  her. 

The  character  of  the  Melbury 
family  was  of  that  kind  which  evinces 
some  shyness  in  showing  strong 
emotion  among  each  other  ;  a  trait 
frequent  in  rural  households,  and  one 
which  stands  in  curiously  inverse 
relation  to  most  of  the  peculiarities 
distinguishing  villagers  from  the 
people  of  towns.  Thus  hiding  their 
warmer  feelings  under  commonplace 
talk  all  round,  Grace's  reception  pro- 
duced no  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions. But  that  more  was  felt  than 
was  enacted  appeared  from  the  fact 
that  her  father,  in  taking  her  indoors, 
quite  forgot  the  presence  of  Giles 
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without,  as  did  also  Grace  herself. 
He  said  nothing;  but  took  the  gig 
round  to  the  yard  and  called  out  from 
the  spar-house  the  man  who  particu- 
larly attended  to  these  matters,  when 
there  was  no  conversation  to  draw  him 
off  among  the  copse-workers  inside. 
Winterborne  then  returned  to  the 
door  with  the  intention  of  entering 
the  house. 

The  family  had  gone  into  the  par- 
lour, and  were  still  absorbed  in  them- 
selves. The  fire  was  as  before  the 
only  light,  and  it  irradiated  Grace's 
face  and  hands  so  as  to  make  them 
look  wondrously  smooth  and  fair 
beside  those  of  the  two  elders  ;  shin- 
ing also  through  the  loose  hair  about 
her  temples  as  sunlight  through  a 
brake.  Her  father  was  surveying  her 
in  a  dazed  conjecture,  so  much  had 
she  developed  and  progressed  in  man- 
ner and  stature  since  he  last  had  set 
eyes  on  her. 

Observing  these  things  Winterborne 
remained  dubious  by  the  door,  mechani- 
cally tracing  with  his  fingers  certain 
time-worn  letters  carved  in  the  jambs, 
— initials  of  bygone  generations  of 
householders  who  had  lived  and  died 
there. 

No,  he  declared  to  himself,  he  would 
not  enter  and  join  the  family  ;  they 
had  forgotten  him,  and  it  was  enough 
for  to-day  that  he  had  brought  her 
home.  Still,  he  was  a  little  surprised 
that  her  father's  eagerness  to  send 
him  for  Grace  should  have  resulted  in 
such  an  anti-climax  as  this. 

He  walked  softly  away  into  the. lane 
towards  his  own  house,  looking  back 
when  he  reached  the  turning,  from 
which  he  could  get  a  last  glimpse  of 
the  timber  -  merchant's  roof.  He 
hazarded  guesses  as  to  what  Grace 
was  saying  just  at  that  moment,  and 
murmured  with  some  self-derision, 
"nothing  about  me!"  He  looked 
also  in  the  other  direction,  and  saw 
against  the  sky  the  thatched  hip  and 
solitary  chimney  of  Marty's  cottage, 
and  thought  of  her  too,  struggling 
bravely  along  under  that  humble 
shelter,  among  her  spar-gads  and  pots 
and  skimmers. 


At  the  timber-merchant's,  in  the 
meantime,  the  conversation  flowed; 
and  as  Giles  Winterborne  had  rightly 
enough  deemed,  on  subjects  in  which 
he  had  no  share.  Among  the  exclud- 
ing matters  there  was,  for  one,  the 
effect  upon  Mr.  Melbury  of  the 
womanly  mien  and  manners  of  his 
daughter,  which  took  him  so  much 
unawares  that,  though  it  did  not  make 
him  absolutely  forget  the  existence  of 
her  conductor  homeward,  it  thrust 
Giles's  image  back  into  quite  the 
obscurest  cellarage  of  his  brain. 

Another  was  his  interview  with 
Mrs.  Charmond's  agent  that  morning, 
at  which  the  lady  herself  had  been 
present  for  a  few  minutes.  Melbury 
had  purchased  some  standing  timber 
from  her  a  long  time  before,  and  now 
that  the  date  had  come  for  felling  it 
he  was  left  to  pursue  almost  his  own 
course.  This  was  what  the  household 
were  actually  talking  of  during  Giles's 
cogitation  without  ;  and  Melbury 's 
satisfaction  with  the  clear  atmosphere 
that  had  arisen  between  himself  and 
the  deity  of  the  groves  which  inclosed 
his  residence,  was  the  cause  of  a  coun- 
ter-balancing mistiness  on  the  side 
towards  Winterborne. 

"  So  thoroughly  does  she  trust  me," 
said  Melbury,  "  that  I  might  fell,  top, 
or  lop,  on  my  own  judgment,  any  stick 
o'  timber  whatever  in  her  wood,  and 
fix  the  price  o't,  an'd  settle  the  matter. 
But  name  it  all,  I  wouldn't  do  such  a 
thing.  However,  it  may  be  useful  to 
have  this  good  understanding  with 
her.  ...  I  wish  she  took  more  in- 
terest in  the  place,  and  stayed  here  all 
the  year  round." 

"  I  am  afraid  'tis  not  her  regard  for 
you,  but  her  dislike  of  Hintock,  that 
makes  her  so  easy  about  the  trees," 
said  Mrs.  Melbury. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Grace  took 
a  candle  and  began  to  ramble  plea- 
surably  through  the  rooms  of  her  old 
home,  from  which  she  had  latterly 
become  well-nigh  an  alien.  Each  nook 
and  each  object  revived  a  memory,  and 
simultaneously  modified  it.  The  cham- 
bers seemed  lower  than  they  had 
appeared  on  any  previous  occasion  of 
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her  return,  the  surfaces  of  both  walls 
and  ceilings  standing  in  such  relations 
to  the  eye  that  it  could  not  avoid 
taking  microscopic  note  of  their  irre- 
gularities and  old  fashion.  Her  own 
bedroom  wore  at  once  a  look  more 
familiar  than  when  she  had  left  it, 
and  yet  a  face  estranged.  The  world 
of  little  things  therein  gazed  at  her  in 
helpless  stationariness,  as  though  they 
had  tried  and  been  unable  to  make 
any  progress  without  her  presence. 
Over  the  place  where  her  candle  had 
been  accustomed  to  stand,  when  she 
had  used  to  read  in  bed  till  the  mid- 
night hour,  there  was  still  the  brown 
spot  of  smoke.  She  did  not  know 
that  her  father  had  taken  especial  care 
to  keep  it  from  being  cleaned  off. 

Having  concluded  her  perambula- 
tion of  this  now  uselessly  commodious 
edifice,  Grace  began  to  feel  that  she 
had  come  a  long  journey  since  the 
morning ;  and  when  her  father  had 
been  up  himself,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
to  see  that  her  room  was  comfortable 
and  the  fire  burning,  she  prepared  to 
retire  for  the  night.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  she  in  bed  than  her 
momentary  sleepiness  took  itself  off, 
and  she  wished  she  had  stayed  up 
longer.  She  amused  herself  by  listen- 
ing to  the  old  familiar  noises  that  she 
could  hear  to  be  still  going  on  down 
stairs,  and  by  looking  towards  the 
window  as  she  lay.  The  blind  had 
been  drawn  up,  as  she  used  to  have  it 
when  a  girl,  and  she  could  just  discern 
the  dim  tree-tops  against  the  sky  on 
the  neighbouring  hill.  Beneath  this 
meeting-line  of  light  and  shade  no- 
thing was  visible  save  one  solitary 
point  of  light,  which  blinked  as  the 
tree-twigs  waved  to  and  fro  before  its 
beams.  From  its  position  it  seemed 
to  radiate  from  the  window  of  a  house 
on  the  hill- side.  The  house  had  been 
empty  when  she  was  last  at  home,  and 
she  wondered  who  inhabited  the  place 
now. 

Her  conjectures,  however,  were  not 
intently  carried  on,  and  she  was 
watching  the  light  quite  idly,  when 
it  gradually  changed  colour,  and  at 
length  shone  blue  as  sapphire.  Thus 


it  remained  several  minutes,  and  then 
it  passed  through  violet  to  red. 

Her  curiosity  was  so  widely 
awakened  by  the  phenomenon  that 
she  sat  up  in  bed,  and  stared  steadily 
at  the  shine.  An  appearance  of  this 
sort,  sufficient  to  excite  attention  any- 
where, was  no  less  than  a  marvel  in 
Hintock,  as  Grace  had  known  the 
hamlet.  Almost  every  diurnal  and 
nocturnal  effect  in  that  woodland  place 
had  hitherto  been  the  direct  result  of 
the  regular  terrestrial  roll  which  pro- 
duced the  season's  changes ;  but  here 
was  something  dissociated  from  these 
normal  sequences,  and  foreign  to  local 
habit  and  knowledge. 

It  was  about  this  moment  that 
Grace  heard  the  household  below  pre- 
paring to  retire,  the  most  emphatic- 
noise  in  the  proceeding  being  that  of 
her  father  bolting  the  doors.  Then 
the  stairs  creaked,  and  her  father  and 
mother  passed  her  chamber.  The  last 
to  come  was  Grammer  Oliver. 

Grace  slid  out  of  bed,  ran  across 
the  room,  and  lifting  the  latch  said, 
"  I  am  not  asleep,  Grammer.  Come 
in  and  talk  to  me." 

Before  the  old  woman  had  entered 
Grace  was  again  under  the  bedclothes. 
Grammer  set  down  her  candlestick, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  Miss 
Melbury's  coverlet. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  light 
that  is  I  see  on  the  hill-side,"  said 
Grace. 

Mrs.  Oliver  looked  across.  "  Oh, 
that,"  she  said,  "  is  from  the  doctor's. 
He's  often  doing  things  of  that  sort. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  we've  a 
doctor  living  here  now — Mr.  Fitzpiers 
by  name  1  " 

Grace  admitted  that  she  had  not 
heard  of  him. 

"  Well  then,  miss,  he's  come  here  to 
get  up  a  practice.  I  know  him  very 
well,  through  going  there  to  help  'em 
scrub  sometimes,  which  your  father 
said  I  might  do  if  I  wanted  to  in  my 
spare  time.  Being  a  bachelor-man 
he've  only  a  lad  in  the  house.  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  him  very  well.  Sometimes 
he'll  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  his  own 
mother." 
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"  Indeed." 

"  Yes.  '  Grammer,'  he  said  one  day 
when  I  asked  him  why  he  came  here 
where  there's  hardly  anybody  living, 
'  I'll  tell  you  why  I  came  here.  I  took 
a  map,  and  I  marked  on  it  where  Dr. 
Jones's  practice  ends  to  the  north  of 
this  district,  and  where  Mr.  Taylor's 
ends  on  the  south,  and  little  Jimmy 
Green's  on  the  east,  and  somebody 
else's  to  the  west.  Then  I  took  a 
pair  of  compasses,  and  found  the  exact 
middle  of  the  country  that  was  left 
between  these  bounds,  and  that  middle 
was  Little  Hintock ;  so  here  I  am.' 
....  But,  Lord,  there  :  poor  young 
man  !  " 

"  Why  t " 

"He  said,  'Gra  turner  Oliver,  I've 
been  here  three  months,  and  although 
there  are  a  good  many  people  in  the 
Hintocks  and  the  villages  round,  and 
a  scattered  practice  is  often  a  very 
good  one,  I  don't  seem  to  get  many 
patients.  And  there's  no  society  at 
all ;  and  I'm  pretty  near  melancholy 
mad,'  he  said,  with  a  great  yawn.  '  I 
should  be  quite  if  it  were  not  for  my 
books,  and  my  lab — laboratory,  and 
what  not.  Grammer,  I  was  made  for 
higher  things.'  And  then  he'd  yawn 
and  yawn  again." 

"  Was  he  really  made  for  higher 
things,  do  you  think  ?  I  mean,  is  he 
clever  ? " 

"  Well,  no.  How  can  he  be  clever  ? 
He  may  be  able  to  jine  up  a  broken 
man  or  woman  after  a  fashion,  and 
put  his  finger  upon  an  ache  if  you  tell 
him  nearly  where  'tis ;  but  these 
young  men — they  should  live  to  my 
time  of  life,  and  then  they'd  see  how 
clever  they  were  at  five  and-twenty  ! 
And  yet  he's  a  projick,  a  real  projick, 
and  says  the  oddest  of  rozums.  '  Ah, 
Grammer,'  he  said  at  another  time, 
'  Let  me  tell  you  that  Everything  is 
Nothing.  There's  only  Me  and  Not 
Me  in  the  whole  world.'  And  he  told 
me  that  no  man's  hands  could  help 
what  they  did,  any  more  than  the 
hands  of  a  clock.  .  .  .  Yes,  he's  a  man 
of  strange  meditations,  and  his  eyes 
seem  to  see  as  far  as  the  north  star." 
"  He  will  soon  go  away,  no  doubt." 


"I  don't  think  so."  Grace  did  not 
say  "Why1?"  and  Grammer  hesi- 
tated. At  last  she  went  on,  "  Don't 
tell  your  father  or  mother,  miss,  if  I 
let  you  know  a  secret  ]  " 

Grace  gave  the  required  promise. 

"AVell,  he  talks  of  buying  me;  so 
he  won't  go  away  just  yet." 

"Buying  you — howl" 

"  Not  my  soul— my  body,  when  I'm 
dead.  One  day  when  I  was  there 
cleaning,  he  said,  '  Grammer,  you've  a 
large  brain— a  very  large  organ  of 
brain,'  he  said.  '  A  woman's  is  usually 
four  ounces  less  than  a  man's  ;  but 
yours  is  man's  size.'  Well,  then — hee, 
hee  ! — after  he'd  nattered  me  a  bit 
like  that,  he  said  he'd  give  me  ten 
pounds  to  have  me  as  a  natomy  after 
my  death.  Well,  knowing  I'd  no 
chick  nor  chiel  left,  and  nobody  with 
any  interest  in  me,  I  thought,  faith, 
if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  after  I'm  gone  they  are 
welcome  to  my  services ;  so  I  said  I'd 
think  it  over,  and  would  most  likely 
agree  and  take  the  ten  pounds.  Now 
this  is  a  secret,  miss,  between  us  two. 
The  money  would  be  very  useful  to 
me ;  and  I  see  no  harm  in  it." 

"  Of  course  there's  no  harm.  But  oh, 
Grammer — how  can  you  think  to  do 
it  !  I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me." 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't — if  you  don't  like 
to  know  it,  miss.  But  you  needn't 
mind.  Lord,  hee,  hee !  I  shall  keep 
him  waiting  many  a  year  yet,  bless 
ye!" 

"I  hope  you  will,  I  am  sure." 

The  girl  thereupon  fell  into  such 
deep  reflection  that  conversation  lan- 
guished, and  Grammer  Oliver  taking 
her  candle  wished  Miss  Melbury  good- 
night. The  latter's  eyes  rested  on  the 
distant  glimmer,  around  which  she 
allowed  her  reasoning  fancy  to  play  in 
vague  eddies  that  shaped  the  doings 
of  the  philosopher  behind  that  light 
on  the  lines  of  intelligence  just  re- 
ceived. It  was  strange  to  her  to  come 
back  from  the  world  to  Little  Hintock 
and  find  in  one  of  its  nooks,  like  a 
tropical  plant  in  a  hedgerow,  a  nucleus 
of  advanced  ideas  and  practices  which 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  life 
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around.  Chemical  experiments,  anato- 
mical projects,  and  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions had  found  a  strange  home 
here. 

Thus  she  remained  thinking,  the 
imagined  pursuits  of  the  man  behind 
the  light  intermingling  with  conjec- 
tural sketches  of  his  personality  ;  till 
her  eyes  fell  together  with  their  own 
heaviness,  and  she  slept. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

KALEIDOSCOPIC  dreams  of  a  weird 
alchemist-surgeon,  Grammer  Oliver's 
skeleton,  and  the  face  of  Giles  Win- 
terborne,  brought  Grace  Mel  bury  to 
the  morning  of  the  next  day.  It  was 
fine.  A  north  wind  was  blowing— 
that  not  unacceptable  compromise  be- 
tween the  atmospheric  cutlery  of  the 
eastern  blast  and  the  spongy  gales  of 
the  west  quarter.  She  looked  from 
her  window  in  the  direction  of  the 
light  of  the  previous  evening,  and 
could  just  discern  through  the  trees 
the  shape  of  the  surgeon's  house. 
Somehow,  in  the  broad,  practical  day- 
light, that  unknown  and  lonely  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  be  shorn  of  much  of 
the  interest  which  had  invested  his 
personality  and  pursxiits  in  the  hours 
of  darkness,  and  as  Grace's  dressing 
proceeded  he  faded  from  her  mind. 

Meanwhile  Winterborne,  though 
half-assured  of  her  father's  favour, 
was  rendered  a  little  restless  by  Miss 
Melbury's  behaviour.  Despite  his  dry 
self-conti'ol,  he  could  not  help  look- 
ing continually  from  his  own  door 
towards  the  timber-merchant's,  in  the 
probability  of  somebody's  emergence 
therefrom.  His  attention  was  at 
length  justified  by  the  appearance  of 
two  figures,  that  of  Mr.  Mel  bury  him- 
self, and  Grace  beside  him.  They 
stepped  out  in  a  direction  towards  the 
densest  quarter  of  the  wood,  and 
Winterborne  walked  contemplatively 
behind  them,  till  all  three  were  soon 
under  the  trees. 

Although  the  time  of  bare  boughs 
had  now  set  in,  there  were  sheltered 
hollows  amid  the  Hintock  plantations 
and  copses  in  which  a  more  tardy 


leave-taking  than  011  windy  summits 
was  the  rule  with  the  foliage.  This 
caused  here  and  there  an  apparent 
mixture  of  the  seasons  ;  so  that  in 
some  of  the  dells  that  they  passed  by 
holly-berries  in  full  red  were  found 
growing  beside  oak  and  hazel  whose 
leaves  were  as  yet  not  far  removed 
from  green,  and  brambles  whose  ver- 
dure was  rich  and  deep  as  in  the 
month  of  August.  To  Grace  these 
well-known  peculiarities  were  as  an 
old  painting  restored. 

Now  could  be  beheld  that  change 
from  the  handsome  to  the  curious 
which  the  features  of  a  wood  undergo 
at  the  ingress  of  the  winter  months. 
Angles  were  taking  the  place  of 
curves,  and  reticulations  of  surfaces — 
a  change  constituting  a  sudden  lapse 
from  the  ornate  to  the  primitive  on 
Nature's  canvas,  and  comparable  to  a 
retrogressive  step  from  the  art  of  an 
advanced  school  of  painting  to  that  of 
the  Pacific  Islander. 

Winterborne  followed,  and  kept  his 
eye  upon  the  two  figures  as  they 
threaded  their  way  through  these 
sylvan  phenomena.  Mr.  Melbury's 
long  legs,  and  gaiters  drawn  in  to  the 
bone  at  the  ankles,  his  slight  stoop, 
his  habit  of  getting  lost  in  thought 
and  arousing  himself  with  an  excla- 
mation of  "  Hah  !  "  accompanied  with 
an  upward  jerk  of  the  head,  com- 
posed a  personage  recognisable  by  his 
neighbours  as  far  as  he  could  be  seen. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  squirrels  and  birds 
knew  him.  One  of  the  former  would 
occasionally  run  from  the  path  to  hide 
behind  the  arm  of  some  tree,  which 
the  little  animal  carefully  edged  round 
pari  passu  with  Melbury  and  his 
daughter's  movement  onward,  assum- 
ing a  mock  manner,  as  though  he 
were  saying,  "  Ho,  ho ;  you  are  only 
a  timber-merchant,  and  carry  no 
gun  !  " 

They  went  noiselessly  over  mats  of 
starry  moss,  rustled  through  inter- 
spersed tracts  of  leaves,  skirted  trunks 
with  spreading  roots,  whose  mossed 
rinds  made  them  like  hands  wearing 
green  gloves ;  elbowed  old  elms  and 
ashes  with  great  forks,  in  which  stood 
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pools  of  water  that  overflowed  on 
rainy  days,  and  ran  down  their  sterns 
in  green  cascades.  On  older  trees  still 
than  these  huge  lobes  of  fungi  grew 
like  lungs.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the 
Unfulfilled  Intention,  which  makes 
life  what  it  is,  was  as  obvious  as  it 
could  be  among  the  depraved  crowds 
of  a  city  slum.  The  leaf  was  de- 
formed, the  curve  was  crippled,  the 
taper  was  interrupted  ;  the  lichen  ate 
the  vigour  of  the  stalk,  and  the  ivy 
slowly  strangled  to  death  the  pro- 
mising sapling. 

They  dived  amid  beeches  under 
which  nothing  grew,  the  younger 
boughs  still  retaining  their  hectic 
leaves,  that  rustled  in  the  breeze  with 
a  sound  almost  metallic,  like  the  sheet- 
iron  foliage  of  the  fabled  Jarnvid 
wood.  Some  flecks  of  white  in 
Grace's  drapery  had  enabled  Giles  to 
keep  her  and  her  father  in  view  till 
this  time  ;  but  now  he  lost  sight  of 
them,  and  was  obliged  to  follow  by 
ear — no  difficult  matter,  for  on  the 
line  of  their  course  every  wood-pigeon 
rose  from  its  perch  with  a  continued 
clash,  dashing  its  wings  against  the 
branches  with  well-nigh  force  enough 
to  break  every  quill.  By  taking  the 
track  of  this  noise  he  soon  came  to 
a  stile. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  go  further? 
He  examined  the  doughy  soil  at  the 
foot  of  the  stile,  and  saw  amongst  the 
large  sole-and-heel  tracks  an  impres- 
sion of  a  slighter  kind  from  a  boot 
that  was  obviously  not  local,  for 
Winterborne  knew  all  the  cobblers' 
patterns  in  that  district,  because  they 
were  very  few  to  know.  The  mud- 
picture  was  enough  to  make  him  swing 
himself  over  and  proceed. 

The  character  of  the  woodland  now 
changed.  The  bases  of  the  smaller 
trees  were  nibbled  bare  by  rabbits, 
and  at  divers  points  heaps  of  fresh- 
made  chips,  and  the  newly-cut  stool 
of  a  tree,  stared  white  through  the 
undergrowth.  There  had  been  a  large 
fall  of  timber  this  year,  which  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  some  sounds 
that  soon  reached  him. 

A  voice  was  shouting  intermittently 


in  a  sort  of  human  bark,  which  re- 
minded Giles  that  there  was  a  sale 
of  trees  and  faggots  that  very  day. 
Melbury  would  naturally  be  present. 
Thereupon  Winterborne  remembered 
that  he  himself  wanted  a  few  faggots, 
and  entered  upon  the  scene. 

A  large  group  of  buyers  stood  round 
the  auctioneer,  or  followed  him  when, 
between  his  pauses,  he  wandered  on 
from  one  lot  of  plantation  produce  to 
another,  like  some  philosopher  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  delivering  his  lec- 
tures in  the  shady  groves  of  the 
Lyceum.  His  companions  were  tim- 
ber-dealers, yeomen,  farmers,  villagers, 
and  others ;  mostly  woodland  men, 
who  on  that  account  could  afford  to 
be  curious  in  their  walking-sticks, 
which  consequently  exhibited  various 
monstrosities  of  vegetation,  the  chief 
being  corkscrew  shapes  in  black  and 
white  thorn,  brought  to  that  pattern 
by  the  slow  torture  of  an  encircling 
woodbine  during  their  growth,  as  the 
Chinese  have  been  said  to  mould 
human  beings  into  grotesque  toys 
by  continued  compression  in  infancy. 
Two  women,  wearing  men's  jackets  on 
their  gowns,  conducted  in  the  rear  of 
the  halting  procession  a  pony-cart 
containing  a  tapped  barrel  of  beer, 
from  which  they  drew  and  replenished 
horns  that  were  handed  round,  with 
bread  and  cheese  from  a  basket. 

The  auctioneer  adjusted  himself  to 
circumstances  by  using  his  walking- 
stick  as  a  hammer,  and  knocked  down 
the  lot  on  any  convenient  object  that 
took  his  fancy,  such  as  the  crown  of  a 
little  boy's  head,  or  the  shoulders  of  a 
bystander  who  had  no  business  there 
except  to  taste  the  brew ;  a  proceed- 
ing which  would  have  been  deemed 
humorous  but  for  the  air  of  stern 
rigidity  which  the  auctioneer's  face 
preserved,  tending  to  show  that  the 
eccentricity  was  a  result  of  that  ab- 
sence of  mind  which  is  engendered  by 
the  press  of  affairs,  and  no  freak  of 
fancy  at  all. 

Mr.  Melbury  stood  slightly  apart 
from,  the  rest  of  the  Peripatetics,  and 
Grace  beside  him,  clinging  closely  to 
his  arm ;  her  modern  attire  looking 
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almost  odd  where  everything  else  was 
old-fashioned,  and  throwing  over  the 
familiar  garniture  of  the  trees  a 
homeliness  that  seemed  to  demand 
improvement  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
contemporary  novelties  also.  Grace 
seemed  to  regard  the  selling  with  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  memories 
revived  after  an  interval  of  oblivi- 
ousness. 

Winter-borne  went  and  stood  close 
to  them  ;  the  timber-merchant  spoke, 
and  continued  his  buying ;  Grace 
merely  smiled.  To  justify  his  pre- 
sence there  Winterborne  began  bid- 
ding for  timber  and  faggots  that  he 
did  not  want,  pursuing  the  occupation 
in  an  abstracted  mood,  in  which  the 
auctioneer's  voice  seemed  to  become 
one  of  the  natural  sounds  of  the 
woodland.  A  few  flakes  of  snow 
descended,  at  the  sight  of  which  a 
robin,  alarmed  at  these  signs  of  im- 
minent winter,  and  seeing  that  no 
offence  was  meant  by  the  human 
invasion,  came  and  perched  on  the 
tip  of  the  faggots  that  were  being  sold, 
and  looked  into  the  auctioneer's  face, 
whilst  waiting  for  some  chance  crumb 
from  the  bread-basket.  Standing  a 
little  behind  Grace,  Winterborue  ob- 
served how  one  flake  would  sail  down- 
ward and  settle  on  a  curl  of  her  hair, 
and  how  another  would  choose  her 
shoulder,  and  another  the  edge  of  her 
bonnet,  which  took  up  so  much  of  his 
attention  that  his  biddings  proceeded 
incoherently  ;  and  when  the  auc- 
tioneer said  every  now  and  then,  with 
a  nod  towards  him,  "  Yours,  Mr. 
Winterborne,"  he  had  no  idea  whether 
he  had  bought  faggots,  poles,  or  log- 
wood. 

He  regretted,  with  some  causticity 
of  humour,  that  her  father  should  show 
such  inequalities  of  temperament  as 
to  keep  Grace  tightly  on  his  arm  to- 
day, when  he  had  quite  lately  seemed 
anxious  to  recognise  their  betrothal 
as  a  fact.  And  thus  musing,  and 
joining  in  no  conversation  with  other 
buyers  except  when  directly  ad- 
dressed, he  followed  the  assemblage 
hither  and  thither  till  the  end  of  the 
auction,  when  Giles  for  the  first  time 


realised  what  his  purchases  had  been. 
Hundreds  of  faggots,  and  divers  lots 
of  timber,  had  been  set  down  to  him, 
when  all  he  had  required  had  been  a 
few  bundles  of  spray  for  his  odd  man 
Robert  Creedle's  use  in  baking  and 
lighting  fires. 

Business  being  over,  he  turned  to 
speak  to  the  timber-merchant.  But 
Melbury's  manner  was  short  and  dis- 
tant ;  and  Grace  too  looked  vexed  and 
reproachful.  .Winterborne  then  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  unwittingly 
bidding  against  her  father,  and  pick- 
ing up  his  favourite  lots  in  spite  of 
him.  With  a  very  few  words  they 
left  the  spot,  and  pursued  their  way 
homeward. 

Giles  was  extremely  sorry  at  what 
he  had  done,  and  remained  standing 
under  the  trees,  all  the  other  men 
having  strayed  silently  away.  He 
saw  Melbury  and  his  daughter  pass 
down  a  glade  without  looking  back. 
While  they  moved  slowly  through  it 
a  lacly  appeared  on  horseback  in  the 
middle  distance,  the  line  of  her  pro- 
gress converging  upon  that  of  Mel- 
bury's. They  met,  Melbury  took  off 
his  hat,  and  she  reined  in  her  horse. 
A  conversation  was  evidently  in  pro- 
gress between  Grace  and  her  father 
and  this  equestrian,  in  whom  he  was 
almost  sure  that  he  recognised  Mrs. 
Charmond,  less  by  her  outline  than  by 
the  livery  of  the  groom  who  had  halted 
some  yards  off. 

The  interlocutors  did  not  part  till 
after  a  prolonged  pause,  during  which 
much  seemed  to  be  said.  When  Mel- 
bury and  Grace  resumed  their  walk 
it  was  with  something  of  a  lighter 
tread  than  before. 

Winterborne  then  pursued  his  own 
course  homeward.  He  was  unwilling 
to  let  coldness  grow  up  between  him- 
self and  the  Melburys  for  any  trivial 
reason,  and  in  the  evening  he  went 
to  their  house.  On  drawing  near  the 
gate  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  one  of  the  bedrooms 
blinking  into  a  state  of  illumination. 
In  it  stood  Grace  lighting  several 
candles,  her  right  hand  elevating  the 
taper,  her  left  hand  on  her  bosom, 
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her  face  thoughtfully  fixed  on  each 
•wick  as  it  kindled,  as  if  she  saw  in 
every  flame's  growth  the  rise  of  a  life 
to  maturity.  He  wondered  what  such 
unusual  brilliancy  could  mean  to- 
night. On  getting  indoors  he  found 
her  father  and  stepmother  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  excitement,  winch  at 
first  he  could  not  comprehend. 

"I  am  sorry  about  my  biddings 
to-day,"  said  Giles.  "I  don't  know 
what  I  was  doing.  I  have  come  to 
say  that  any  of  the  lots  you  may 
require  are  yours." 

"  Oh,  never  mind — never  mind," 
replied  the  timber-merchant  with  a 
slight  wave  of  his  hand.  "  I  have  so 
much  else  to  think  of  that  I  nearly 
had  forgot  it.  Just  now,  too,  there 
are  matters  of  a  different  kind  from 
trade  to  attend  to,  so  don't  let  it 
concern  ye." 

As  the  timber-merchant  spoke,  as 
it  were,  down  to  him  from  a  higher 
moral  plane  than  his  own,  Giles  turned 
to  Mrs.  Mel  bury. 

"  Grace  is  going  to  the  House  to- 
morrow," she  said  quietly.  "  She  is 
looking  out  her  things  now.  I  dare 
say  she  is  wanting  me  this  minute  to 
assist  her."  Thereupon  Mrs.  Melbury 
left  the  room. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  independent  personality  of  the 
tongue  now  and  then.  Mr.  Melbury 
knew  that  his  words  had  been  a  sort 
of  boast.  He  decried  boasting,  par- 
ticularly to  Giles  ;  yet  whenever  the 
subject  was  Grace,  his  judgment  re- 
signed the  ministry  of  speech  in  spite 
of  him. 

Winterborne  felt  surprise,  pleasure, 
and  also  a  little  apprehension  at  the 
news.  He  repeated  Mrs.  Melbury's 
words. 

"  Yes,"  said  paternal  pride,  not 
sorry  to  have  dragged  out  of  him 
what  he  could  not  in  any  circum- 
stances have  kept  in.  "  Coming  home 
from  the  woods  this  afternoon  we  met 
Mrs.  Charmond  out  for  a  ride.  She 
spoke  to  me  on  a  little  matter  of 
business,  and  then  got  acquainted 
with  Grace.  'Twas  wonderful  how 
she  took  to  Grace  in  a  few  minutes  : 


that  freemasonry  of  education  made 
'em  close  at  once.  Naturally  enough' 
she  was  amazed  that  such  an  article 
— ha,  ha ! — could  come  out  of  my 
house.  At  last  it  led  on  to  Mis'ess 
Grace  being  asked  to  the  House.  So 
she's  busy  hunting  up  her  frills  and 
furbelows  to  go  in."  As  Giles  re- 
mained in  thought  without  responding, 
Melbury  continued  :  "  But  I'll  call  her 
down  stairs  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  don't  do  that,  since  she's 
busy,"  said  Winterborne. 

Melbury,  feeling  from  the  youug 
man's  manner  that  his  own  talk  had 
been  too  much  at  Giles  and  too  little 
to  him,  repented  at  once.  His  face 
changed,  and  he  said,  in  lower  tones, 
with  an  effort  :  "  She's  yours,  Giles, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"Thanks — my  best  thanks.  ,  .  . 
But  I  think,  since  it  is  all  right 
between  us  about  the  biddings,  that 
I'll  not  interrupt  her  now.  I'll  step 
homeward,  and  call  another  time." 

On  leaving  the  house  he  looked  up 
at  the  bedroom  again.  Grace,  sur- 
rounded by  a  sufficient  number  of 
candles  to  answer  all  purposes  of  self- 
criticism,  was  standing  before  a  cheval 
glass  that  her  father  had  lately  bought 
expressly  for  her  \ise  ;  she  was  bon 
neted,  cloaked,  and  gloved,  and  glanced 
over  her  shoulder  into  the  mirror, 
estimating  her  aspect.  Her  face  was 
lit  with  the  natural  elation  of  a 
young  girl  hoping  to  inaugurate  on 
the  morrow  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  new,  interesting,  and  powerful 
friend. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  inspiriting  appointment  which  had 
led  Grace  Melbury  to  indulge  in  a 
six  candle  illumination  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  attire  carried  her  over 
the  ground  the  next  morning  with  a 
springy  tread.  Her  sense  of  being 
properly  appreciated  on  her  own  native 
soil  seemed  to  brighten  the  atmosphere 
and  herbage  around  her,  as  the  glow- 
worm's lamp  irradiates  the  grass. 
Thus  she  moved  along,  a  vessel  of 
emotion,  going  to  empty  itself  on  she 
knew  not  what, 
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Twenty  minutes  walking  through 
copses,  over  a  stile,  and  along  an  up- 
land lawn,  brought  her  to  the  verge 
of  a  deep  glen,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
Hintock  House  appeared  immediately 
beneath  her  eye.  To  describe  it  as 
standing  in  a  hollow  would  not  ex- 
press the  situation  of  the  naanor- 
house ;  it  stood  in  a  hole,  though 
the  hole  was  full  of  beauty.  From 
the  spot  which  Grace  had  reached  a 
stone  could  easily  have  been  thrown 
over  or  into  the  birds'-nested  chimneys 
of  the  mansion.  Its  walls  were  sur- 
mounted by  a  battlemented  parapet ; 
but  the  grey  lead  roofs  were  quite 
visible  behind  it,  with  their  gutters, 
laps,  rolls,  and  skylights,  together 
with  incised  letterings  and  shoe- 
patterns  cut  by  idlers  thereon. 

The  front  of  the  house  exhibited  an 
ordinary  manorial  presentation  of 
Elizabethan  windows,  nmllioned  and 
hooded,  worked  in  rich  snuff-coloured 
freestone  from  local  quarries.  The 
ashlar  of  the  walls,  where  not  over- 
grown with  ivy  and  other  creepers, 
was  coated  with  lichen  of  every  shade, 
intensifying  its  luxuriance  with  its 
nearness  to  the  ground  till,  below  the 
plinth,  it  merged  in  moss. 

Above  the  house  to  the  back  was  a 
dense  plantation,  the  roots  of  whose 
trees  were  above  the  level  of  the 
chimneys.  The  corresponding  high 
ground  on  which  Grace  stood  was 
richly  grassed,  with  only  an  old  tree 
here  and  there.  A  few  sheep  lay 
about,  which  as  they  ruminated  looked 
quietly  into  the  bedroom  windows. 
The  situation  of  the  house,  prejudi- 
cial to  humanity,  was  a  stimulus  to 
vegetation,  on  which  account  an  end- 
less shearing  of  the  heavy-armed  ivy 
was  neces.sary,  and  a  continual  lopping 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  was  an  edifice 
built  in  times  when  human  constitu- 
tions were  damp-proof,  when  shelter 
from  the  boisterous  was  all  that  men 
thought  of  in  choosing  a  dwelling- 
place,  the  insidious  being  beneath 
their  notice  ;  and  its  hollow  site  was 
an  ocular  reminder  by  its  unfitness 
for  modern  lives  of  the  fragility  to 
which  these  have  declined.  The 


highest  architectural  cunning  could 
have  done  nothing  to  make  Hintock 
House  dry  and  salubrious  ;  and  ruth- 
less ignorance  could  have  done  little  to 
make  it  unpicturesque.  It  was  vege- 
table nature's  own  home  ;  a  spot  to 
inspire  the  painter  and  poet  of  still 
life — if  they  did  not  suffer  too  much 
from  the  relaxing  atmosphere — and  to 
draw  groans  from  the  gregariously 
disposed.  Grace  descended  the  green 
escarpment  by  a  zigzag  path  into  the 
drive,  which  swept  round  beneath  the 
slope.  The  exterior  of  the  house  had 
been  familiar  to  her  from  her  child- 
hood but  she  had  never  been  inside, 
and  the  approach  to  knowing  an  old 
thing  in  a  new  way  was  a  lively 
experience.  It  was  with  a  little  flutter 
that  she  was  shown  in  ;  but  she  re- 
collected that  Mrs.  Charmond  would 
probably  be  alone.  Up  to  a  faw  days 
before  this  time  that  lady  had  been 
accompanied  in  her  comings,  stayings, 
and  goings  by  a  relative,  believed  to 
be  her  aunt  ;  latterly,  however,  these 
two  ladies  had  sepai'ated,  owing,  it 
was  supposed,  to  a  quarrel;  and  Mrs. 
Charmoud  had  been  left  desolate. 
Being  presumably  a  woman  who  did 
not  care  for  solitude,  this  deprivation 
might  possibly  account  for  her  sudden 
interest  in  Grace. 

Mrs.  Charmond  was  at  the  end  of  a 
gallery  opening  from  the  hall  when 
Miss  Melbury  was  announced,  and 
saw  her  through  the  glass  doors 
between  them.  She  came  forward 
with  a  smile  on  her  face,  and  told  the 
young  girl  it  was  good  of  her  to  come. 

"  Ah  !  you  have  noticed  those,"  she 
said,  seeing  that  Grace's  eyes  were 
attracted  by  some  curious  objects 
against  the  walls.  "They  are  man- 
traps. My  husband  was  a  connoisseur 
in  man-traps  and  spring-guns  and  such 
articles,  collecting  them  from  all  his 
neighbours.  He  knew  the  histories 
of  all  these— which  gin  had  broken  a 
man's  leg,  which  gun  had  killed  a 
man.  That  one,  I  remember  his 
saying,  had  been  set  by  a  gamekeeper 
in  the  track  of  a  notorious  poacher  ; 
but  the  keeper,  forgetting  what  he 
had  done,  went  that  way  himself, 
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received  the  charge  in  the  lower  part 
of  his  body,  and  died  of  the  wound. 
I  don't  like  them  here ;  but  I've  never 
yet  given  directions  for  them  to  be 
taken  away."  She  added  playfully, 
"  Man-traps  are  of  rather  ominous 
significance  where  a  person  of  our  sex 
lives,  are  they  not  ]  " 

Grace  was  bound  to  smile ;  but  that 
side  of  womanliness  was  one  which 
her  inexperience  had  no  great  zest  in 
contemplating. 

"They  are  interesting,  no  doubt,  as 
relics  of  a  barbarous  time  happily 
past,"  she  said,  looking  thoughtfully 
at  the  varied  designs  of  these  instru- 
ments of  torture,  some  with  semi- 
circular jaws,  some  with  rectangular  ; 
most  of  them  with  long  sharp  teeth, 
but  a  few  with  none,  so  that  their 
jaws  looked  like  the  blank  gums  of 
old  age. 

"  Well,  we  must  not  take  them  too 
seriously,"  said  Mrs.  Charmond  with 
an  indolent  turn  of  her  head,  and 
they  moved  on  inwards.  When  she 
had  shown  her  visitor  different  articles 
in  cabinets  that  she  deemed  likely  to 
interest  her,  some  tapestries,  wood 
carvings,  ivories,  miniatures,  and  so 
on — always  with  a  mien  of  listless- 
ness  which  might  either  have  been 
constitutional,  or  partly  owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  place — they  sat  down 
to  an  early  cup  of  tea. 

"  Will  you  pour  it  out,  please  1  Do," 
she  said,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
and  placing  her  hand  above  her  fore- 
head, while  her  almond  eyes — those 
long  eyes  so  common  to  the  angelic 
legions  of  early  Italian  art— became 
longer,  and  her  voice  more  languish- 
ing. She  showed  that  oblique-man- 
nered softness  which  is  perhaps  most 
frequent  in  women  of  darker  com- 
plexion and  more  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment than  Mrs.  Charmond's  was ; 
women  who  lingeringly  smile  their 
meanings  to  men  rather  than  speak 
them,  who  inveigle  rather  than  prompt, 
and  take  advantage  of  currents  rather 
than  steer. 

"  I  am  the  most  inactive  woman 
when  I  am  here,"  she  said.  "  I  think 
sometimes  I  was  born  to  live  and  do 


nothing,  nothing,  nothing  but  float 
about,  as  we  fancy  we  do  sometimes 
in  dreams.  But  that  cannot  be  really 
my  destiny,  and  I  must  struggle 
against  such  fancies." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  do  not  enjoy 
exertion — it  is  quite  sad !  I  wish  I 
could  tend  you  and  make  you  very 
happy." 

There  was  something  so  sympathetic, 
so  appreciative,  in  the  sound  of  Grace's 
voice,  that  it  impelled  people  to  play 
havoc  with  their  custornai-y  reserva- 
tions in  talking  to  her.  "It  is  tender 
and  kind  of  you  to  feel  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Charmond.  "  Perhaps  I  have 
given  you  the  notion  that  my  languor 
is  more  than  it  really  is.  But  this 
place  oppresses  me,  and  I  have  a  plan 
of  going  abroad  a  good  deal.  I  used 
to  go  with  a  relative,  but  that  arrange- 
ment has  dropped  through."  Regarding 
Grace  with  a  final  glance  of  criticism 
she  seemed  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
consider  the  young  girl  satisfactory, 
and  continued  :  "  Now  I  am  often 
impelled  to  record  my  impressions  of 
times  and  places.  I  have  often  thought 
of  writing  a  '  New  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney.' But  I  cannot  find  energy  enough 
to  do  it  alone.  When  I  am  at  different 
places  in  the  south  of  Europe  I  feel  a 
crowd  of  ideas  and  fancies  thronging 
upon  me  continually  ;  but  to  ucfold 
writing  materials,  take  up  a  cold  steel 
pen,  and  put  these  impressions  down 
systematically  on  cold  smooth  paper — 
that  I  cannot  do.  So  I  have  thought 
that  if  I  always  could  have  somebody 
at  my  elbow  with  whom  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy, I  might  dictate  any  ideas  that 
come  into  my  head.  And  directly  I 
had  made  your  acquaintance  the  other 
day  it  struck  me  that  you  would  suit 
me  so  well.  Would  you  like  to  under- 
take it  ?  You  might  read  to  me,  too, 
if  desirable.  Will  you  think  it  over, 
and  ask  your  parents  if  they  are 
willing?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Grace.  "  1  am 
almost  sure  they  would  be  very 
glad." 

"  You  are  so  accomplished,  I  hear ; 
I  should  be  quite  honoured  by  such 
intellectual  company." 
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Grace,  modestly  blushing,  deprecated 
any  such  idea. 

"  Do  ycm  keep  up  your  lucubrations 
at  Little  Hintock  ?" 

"  Oh,  no.  Lucubrations  are  not  un- 
known at  Little  Hintock ;  but  they 
are  not  carried  on  by  me." 

"  What — another  student  in  that 
retreat?" 

"  There  is  a  surgeon  lately  come, 
and  I  have  heard  that  he  reads  a 
great  deal — -I  see  his  light  sometimes 
through  the  trees  late  at  night." 

"  Oh,  yes — a  doctor — 1  believe  I  was 
told  of  him.  It  is  a  strange  place  for 
him  to  settle  in." 

"  It  is  a  convenient  centre  for  a 
practice,  they  say.  But  he  does  not 
confine  his  studies  to  medicine,  it 
seems.  He  investigates  theology, 
and  metaphysics,  and  all  sorts  of 
subjects." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Fitzpiers.  He  represents  a  very 
old  family,  I  believe,  the  Fitzpierses 
of  Buckbury-Fitzpiers — not  a  great 
many  miles  from  here." 

';  I  am  not  sufficiently  local  to  know 
the  history  of  the  family.  I  was  never 
in  the  county  till  my  husband  brought 
me  here."  Mrs.  Charmond  did  not 
care  to  pursue  this  line  of  investiga- 
tion. Whatever  mysterious  merit 
might  attach  to  family  antiquity,  it 
was  one  which,  though  she  herself 
could  claim  it,  her  adaptable,  wander- 
ing, weltburgerliche  nature  had  grown 
tired  of  caring  about — a  peculiarity 
that  made  her  a  contrast  to  her 
neighbours.  "It  is  of  rather  more 
importance  to  know  what  the  man  is 
himself  than  what  his  family  is,"  she 
said,  "  if  he  is  going  to  practise  upon 
us  as  a  surgeon.  Have  you  seen 
him « " 

Grace  had  not.  "  I  think  he  is  not 
a  very  old  man,"  she  added. 

"  Has  he  a  wife?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  will  be  useful 
here.  I  must  get  to  know  him  when 
I  come  back.  It  will  be  very  con- 
venient to  have  a  medical  man — if  he 
is  clever — in  one's  own  parish.  I  get 
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dreadfully  nervous  sometimes,  living 
in  such  an  outlandish  place ;  and 
Sherton  is  so  far  to  send  to.  No 
doubt  you  feel  Hintock  to  be  a  great 
change  after  watering-place  life." 

"  I  do.  But  it  is  home.  It  has  itf- 
advantages  and  its  disadvantages." 
Grace  was  thinking  less  of  the  solitude 
than  of  the  attendant  circumstances. 

They  chatted  on  for  some  time, 
Grace  being  set  quite  at  her  ease  by 
her  entertainer.  Mrs.  Charmond  was 
far  too  well  practised  a  woman  not  to 
know  that  to  show  a  marked  patro- 
nage to  a  sensitive  young  girl  who 
would  probably  be  very  quick  to 
discern  it  was  to  demolish  her  dignity 
rather  than  to  establish  it  in  that 
young  girl's  eyes.  So  being  violently 
possessed  with  her  idea  of  making  use 
of  this  gentle  acquaintance,  ready  and 
waiting  at  her  own  door,  she  took 
great  pains  to  win  her  confidence  at 
starting. 

Just  before  Grace's  departure  the 
two  chanced  to  pause  before  a  mirror 
which  reflected  their  faces  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition,  so  as  to  bring  into 
prominence  their  resemblances  and 
their  contrasts.  Both  looked  attrac- 
tive as  glassed  back  by  the  faithful 
reflector  ;  but  Grace's  countenance  had 
the  effect  of  making  Mrs.  Charmond 
appear  more  than  her  full  age.  There 
are  complexions  which  set  off  each 
other  to  great  advantage,  and  there 
are  those  which  antagonise,  the  one 
killing  or  damaging  its  neighbour 
unmercifully.  This  was  unhappily  the 
case  here.  Mrs.  Charmond  fell  into  a 
meditation,  and  replied  abstractedly  to 
a  cursory  remark  of  her  companion's. 
However  she  parted  from  her  young 
friend  in  the  kindliest  tones,  promising 
to  send  and  let  her  know  as  soon  as 
her  mind  was  made  up  on  the  arrange- 
ment she  had  suggested. 

When  Grace  had  ascended  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  adjoining  slope 
she  looked  back,  and  saw  that  Mrs. 
Charmond  still  stood  at  the  door, 
meditatively  regarding  her. 

Often    during    the    previous   night, 
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after  his  call  on  the  Melburys,  Winter- 
home's  thoughts  ran  upon  Grace's 
announced  visit  to  Hintock  House. 
Why  could  he  not  have  proposed  to 
walk  with  her  part  of  the  way? 
Something  told  him  that  she  might 
not,  on  such  an  occasion,  care  for  his 
company. 

He  was  still  more  of  that  opinion 
when,  standing  in  his  garden  next 
day,  he  saw  her  go  past  on  the  journey 
with  such  a  pretty  pride  in  the  event. 
He  wondered  if  her  father's  ambition, 
which  had  purchased  for  her  the  means 
of  intellectual  light  and  culture  far 
beyond  those  of  any  other  native  of 
the  village,  would  conduce  to  the  flight 
of  her  future  interests  above  and  away 
from  the  local  life  which  was  once  to 
her  the  movement  of  the  world. 
••  Nevertheless,  he  had  her  father's 
permission  to  win  her  if  he  could  ;  and 
to  this  end  it  became  desirable  to  bring 
matters  soon  to  a  crisis,  if  he  ever 
hoped  to  do  so.  If  she  should  think 
herself  too  good  for  him,  he  could  let 
her  go,  and  make  the  best  of  his  loss ; 
but  until  he  had  really  tested  her  he 
could  not  say  that  she  despised  his 
suit.  The  question  was  how  to  quicken 
events  towards  an  issue. 

He  thought  and  thought,  and  at 
last  decided  that  as  good  a  way  as 
any  would  be  to  give  a  Christmas 
party,  and  ask  Grace  and  her  parents 
to  come  as  chief  guests. 

"These  ruminations  were  occupying 
him  when  there  became  audible  a 
slight  knocking  at  his  front  door.  He 
descended  the  path,  and  looked  out, 
and  beheld  Marty  South,  dressed  for 
out-door  work. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come,  Mr.  Winter- 
borne  1 "  she  said.  "  I've  been  waiting 
there  hours  and  hours,  and  at  last  I 
thought  I  must  try  to  find  you." 

"Bless  my  soul,  I'd  quite  forgot," 
said  Giles. 

What  he  had  forgotten  was  that 
there  were  a  thousand  young  fir-trees 
to  be  planted  in  a  neighbouring  spot 
which  had  been  cleared  by  the  wood- 
cutters, and  that  he  had  arranged  to 
plant  them  with  his  own  hands.  He 


had  a  marvellous  power  of  making 
trees  grow.  Although  he  would  seem 
to  shovel  in  the  earth  quite  carelessly 
there  was  a  sort  of  sympathy  between 
himself  and  the  fir,  oak,  or  beech  that 
he  was  operating  on  ;  so  that  the  roots 
took  hold  of  the  soil  in  a  few  days. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  the 
journeymen  planted,  although  they 
seemed  to  go  through  an  identically 
similar  process,  one  quarter  of  the 
trees  would  die  away  during  the 
ensuing  August. 

Hence  Winterborne  found  delight 
in  the  work  even  when,  as  at  present, 
he  contracted  to  do  it  on  portions  of 
the  woodland  in  which  he  had  no  per- 
sonal interest.  Marty,  who  turned 
her  hand  to  anything,  was  usually  the 
one  who  performed  the  part  of  keeping 
the  trees  in  a  perpendicular  position 
whilst  he  threw  in  the  mould. 

He  accompanied  her  towards  the 
spot,  being  stimulated  yet  further  to 
proceed  with  the  work  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  ground  was  close  to 
the  wayside  along  which  Grace  must 
pass  on  her  return  from  Hintock 
House. 

"  You've  a  cold  in  the  head,  Marty," 
he  said  as  they  walked.  "  That  comes 
of  cutting  off.  your  hair." 

"  I  suppose  it  do.  Yes  ;  I've  three 
headaches  going  on  in  my  head  at  the 
same  time." 

"Three  headaches  !  " 
"  Yes,  a  rheumatic  headache  in  my 
poll,  a  sick  headache  over  my  eyes, 
and  a  misery  headache  in  the  middle 
of  my  brain.  "However  I  came  out, 
for  I  thought  you  might  be  waiting 
and  grumbling  like  anything  if  I  was 
not  there." 

The  holes  were  already  dug,  and 
they  set  to  work.  Winterborne's 
fingers  were  endowed  with  a  gentle 
conjuror's  touch  in  spreading  the  roots 
of  each  little  tree,  resulting  in  a  sort 
of  caress  under  which  the  delicate 
fibres  all  laid  themselves  out  in  their 
proper  directions  for  growth.  He 
put  most  of  these  roots  towards  the 
south-west ;  for,  he  said,  in  forty  years 
time,  when  some  great  gale  is  blowing 
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from  that  quarter,  the  trees  will 
require  the  strongest  holdfast  on  that 
side  to  stand  against  it  and  not  fall. 

"  How  they  sigh  directly  we  put 
'em  upright,  though  while  they  are 
lying  down  they  don't  sigh  at  all," 
said  Marty. 

"Do  they?"  said  Giles.  "I've 
never  noticed  it." 

She  erected  one  of  the  young  pines 
into  its  hole,  and  held  up  her  finger ; 
the  soft  musical  breathing  instantly 
set  in  which  was  not  to  cease  night 
or  day  till  the  grown  tree  should  be 
felled — probably  long  after  the  two 
planters  should  be  felled  themselves. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  the  girl  continued, 
"as  if  they  sigh  because  they  are  very 
sorry  to  begin  life  in  earnest — just  as 
we  be." 

"Just  as  we  be1?"  He  looked 
critically  at  her.  "  You  ought  not 
to  feel  like  that,  Marty." 

Her  only  reply  was  turning  to  take 
up  the  next  tree ;  and  they  planted 
on  through  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
almost  without  another  word.  Winter- 
borne's  mind  ran  on  his  contemplated 
evening-party,  his  abstraction  being 
such  that  he  hardly  was  conscious  of 
Marty's  presence  beside  him.  From 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  in 
which  he  handled  the  spade  and  she 
merely  held  the  tree,  it  followed  that 
he  got  good  exercise  and  she  got  none. 
But  she  was  a  heroic  girl,  and  though 
her  outstretched  hand  was  chill  as 
a  stone,  and  her  cheeks  blue,  and  her 
cold  worse  than  ever,  she  would  not 
complain  whilst  he  was  disposed  to 
continue  work.  But  when  he  paused 
she  said,  "  Mr.  Winterborne,  can  I 
run  down  the  lane  and  back  to  warm 
my  feet  1 " 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course,"  he  said, 
awakening  anew  to  her  existence. 
"  Though  I  was  just  thinking  what  a 
mild  day  it  is  for  the  season.  Xow  I 
warrant  that  cold  of  yours  is  twice  as 


bad  as  it  was.  You  had  no  business 
to  chop  that  hair  off,  Marty  ;  it  serves 
you  almost  right.  Look  here,  cut  off 
home  at  once." 

"  A  run  down  the  lane  will  be  quite 
enough." 

"  Xo  it  won't.  You  ought  not  to 
have  come  out  to-day  at  all." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  finish 
the— 

"  Marty,  I  tell  you  to  go  home," 
said  he  peremptorily.  "  I  can  manage 
to  keep  the  rest  of  them  upright  with 
a  stick  or  something." 

She  went  away  without  saying  any 
more.  When  she  had  gone  down  the 
orchard  a  little  distance  she  looked 
back.  Giles  suddenly  went  after  her. 

"  Marty,  it  was  for  your  good  that 
I  was  rough,  you  know.  But  warm 
yourself  in  your  own  way,  I  don't 
care." 

When  she  had  run  off  he  fancied  he 
discerned  a  woman's  dress  through 
the  holly  bushes  which  divided  the 
coppice  from  the  road.  It  was  Grace 
at  last,  on  her  way  back  from  the 
interview  with  Mrs.  Gharmond.  He 
threw  down  the  tree  he  was  planting, 
and  was  about  to  break  through  the 
belt  of  holly  when  he  suddenly  be- 
came aware  of  the  presence  of  another 
man,  who  was  looking  over  the  hedge 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  upon 
the  figure  of  the  unconscious  Grace. 
He  appeared  as  a  handsome  and 
gentlemanly  personage  of  six  or  eight 
and  twenty,  and  was  quizzing  her 
through  an  eyeglass.  Seeing  that 
Winterborne  was  noticing  him  he  let 
his  glass  drop  with  a  click  upon  the 
rail  which  protected  the  hedge,  and 
walked  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Giles  knew  in  a  moment  that  this 
must  be  Mr.  Fitzpiers.  When  he  was 
gone  Winterborne  pushed  through  the 
holly,  and  emerged  close  beside  the 
interesting  object  of  their  contem- 
plation. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SECOND  PART  OF  '  FAUST.' ' 


ONLY  by  taking  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare Sir  Theodore  Martin's  translation 
of  '  Faust '  with  the  original  line  by 
line,  nay,  almost  word  by  word,  can 
one  justly  estimate  his  success  and  also 
his  failure.  Those  who  open  his 
volumes  at  random  will  probably  be 
inclined  to  overestimate  their  merits  ; 
those  who  refer  only  to  favourite  pas- 
sages will  certainly  undervalue  them. 
For  it  is  not  the  exceptional  bril- 
liancy of  single  scenes,  but  the  sus- 
tained power  and  unwearying  patience 
with  which  the  whole  work  has  been 
rendered  that  entitle  this  to  a  high 
position  among  English  reproductions 
of  the  greatest  German  poem.  Earlier 
labourers  have  been  happier  in  catch- 
ing single  cadences  of  rhythm  and  of 
feeling  ;  they  may  even  have  given  a 
fuller  expression  to  the  more  abstruse 
significance  of  some  situations  and 
speeches  ;  but  when  judged  as  a  whole, 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  version  is 
greatly  superior  to  any  that  has  pre- 
ceded it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
an  important  improvement  will  ever 
be  made  upon  it. 

The  Second  Part  of  '  Faust '  presents 
such  difficulties  that  no  one  who  at- 
tempts to  translate  it  can  hope  for 
more  than  an  approximate  success. 
With  respect  to  it,  Goethe  said  to 
Eckermann  on  the  sixth  of  December, 
1829  :— 

"As  the  conception  is  so  old.  and  I  have 
been  reflecting  upon  it  for  fifty  years,  the 
materials  have  collected  within  me  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  choice  and  rejection  have  be- 
come the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task.  The 
plan  of  the  whole  Second  Part  is  in  fact  as  old 
as  I  have  said  ;  but  that  I  first  write  it  now, 
when  my  mind  has  become  so  much  clearer  as 
to  earthly  matters,  may  be  an  advantage  to 
the  work.  I  am  like  a  man  who  in  his  youth 
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possessed  a  great  deal  of  small  silver  and 
'copper  coin,  which  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
has  exchanged  with  ever-increasing  profit,  so 
that  at  last  the  fortune  of  his  youth  lies  before 
him  in  pure  gold  pieces.'' 

Whether    the     long    period     which 
elapsed   between    the    conception   and 
the  execution  of  the  poem  was  so  great 
an    advantage   as   the  author  himself 
supposed  may  be  a  matter  of   doubt  ; 
that  the  long  intervals  which  separated 
the  production  of  the  single   acts  and 
scenes  were  injurious  will  hardly    be 
questioned  by  any  one  who  knows  what 
harmony   of   treatment  means.      Yet, 
in   one    respect    at  least,  it  must    be 
confessed   that   the  silver  and  copper 
of  the  poet's  earlier  years   have  here 
been    changed    into    pure    gold.      No- 
where else  does  his  command  over  all 
the  resources  of  diction  and  rhythm  so 
strikingly     appear ;    nowhere     else  is 
the  force  and  flexibility  of  the  German 
language  so  clearly  displayed.    Among 
the    earlier    lyrical  poems    of    Goethe 
there     are    many    which     touch    the 
heart    more    directly    than    anything 
that  the  Second  Part  of  '  Faust  '  con- 
tains, and  not  a  few   of  these  are  as 
perfect  in  every  respect  as  its  noblest 
passages.      There    was    many    a    gold 
piece  among  the   small  coin  which  the 
young    author   cast    so   lavishly   upon 
the   table  of  the  world,  but  in   those 
days  he  had   hardly  cared  to  estimate 
the  value  of   what  he  gave.     His  life 
was  so  full,  his  intellectual  treasure  so 
inexhaustible,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
test    the    purity    of    the  metal,    or  to 
dwell   on  the  sharpness  of  the  image 
and  superscription  borne  by  the  money 
with  which  he   paid  his  way.      Or,  to 
drop  the  metaphor,  he  had  so  much  to 
say  that  he  was  somewhat  careless  as 
to  the  form  in  which  it  was  said.      It 
was  all  worth  the  hearing,  but  it  was  not 
always   adequately  expressed.     Hence 
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the  tendency  which  during  this  period 
he  showed  to  return  again  and  again  to 
the    same    psychological    or    poetical 
problem.    To   take    a  single  example, 
Carlos  and  Clavigo  are  only  an  earlier 
and     weaker      presentment     of     the 
characters  of  Antonio  and  Tasso.     The 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded are    different,    and    each    of 
them     possesses     that      individuality 
which    only    the    genius    of   a    great 
poet  could    give ;   but   when    stripped 
of  their  accidents,  they  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  the  same  is  the  conflict 
in  which  they  are  involved.     Indeed, 
this    contrast    between    the    worldly 
wisdom  which  aims  at  a  knowledge  of 
men  and   things  only  that  it  may  use 
them,  and  that  deeper  insight  which  is 
begotten  of  love,  and  has   no  purpose 
but  loving  God  in  the  creature — as  the 
old  divines  would    have  said    with    a 
truer    meaning  than    is  generally  al- 
lowed to  them — is  one  that  seems  to 
have  haunted  the   poet's   imagination 
during  the  whole  of    his    youth,   and 
from  which  he  could  not  free  himself 
until  he  had  given  it   a  full  and  final 
expression.      He  saw  that  the  differ- 
ence of  interest  was  rooted  in  a  differ- 
ence of  character,  and  that  success  in 
this  world  depended  on  a  certain  nar- 
rowness and  hardness  in  the  nature  of 
one  set  of  men  as  opposed  to  the  other : 
but  he  also   saw  that  a  gain  was  in- 
volved   in   the    loss    which    the    more 
gifted,  and  therefore  the  more  sympa- 
thetic,   must    suffer.       There    was    a 
spiritual    compensation    for    all   their 
practical  defeats.     In  the  very  worst 
moment  of  their  destiny,  they  would 
not  willingly  change  places  with  the 
man    who    seems    to    tower    so    high 
above  them,   though   they  may  fly  to 
him    for    counsel,    though   they    may 
cling  to  him  for  support  when  no  other 
refuge  is  left.       The    question  is  one 
which  is  wide  and  deep  as  the  world ; 
the    farther    one   follows   it  the  more 
suggestive    does   it    become,    and    the 
fuller  its  tragical  significance.     Like 
all  great  ideas  it  cleaves   the    world 
asunder  and   lays  open  its  very  core. 
It  is  characteristic  of    Goethe's  whole 


development  that  as  the  years  ad- 
vanced he  clung  more  and  more  closely 
to  the  spiritual  view  of  the  problem. 
Carlos  lords  it  over  Clavigo,  as  in 
real  life  the  man  of  the  world  usually 
lords  it  over  the  artist.  In  Tasso  the 
elements  are  more  equally  balanced, 
though  the  scale  of  fortune  finally  in- 
clines, as  in  this  world  it  always  must, 
to  the  side  of  the  practical  man.  In 
Goethe's  greatest  work  the  whole  re- 
lations between  the  two  representatives 
of  human  nature  are  changed.  Mephis- 
topheles  and  Faust  are  Carlos  and 
Clavigo,  Antonio  and  Tasso,  translated 
to  a  larger  sphere,  and  conscious  of  a 
grander  destiny.  Our  attention  is  no 
longer  concentrated  on  a  private  love 
affair  or  a  court  intrigue.  It  is  human 
nature  itself  in  its  widest  and  also  in 
its  simplest  form  that  is  placed  before 
us — with  heaven  above  it,  and  with 
hell  below;  the  great  cleft  is  still 
there,  the  elemental  opposition  ;  but 
here  the  ideal  power  constantly  com- 
mands its  opposite,  until  at  last  it 
escapes  from  it  into  a  purer  and  better 
world. 

But  to    return  from    this    lengthy 
digression.     Goethe  in  his  old  age  was 
more   critical  than  he  had  been  in  his 
youth.     His    life    was    drawing    to    a 
close,    and    what  he  had  to   say  must 
be    said    once  and    for  all.     His    cor- 
respondence with  Schiller  shows  that 
he  had  paid  such  attention  to  the  tech- 
nicalities of  verse  as  few  of  our  minor 
poets    would   like   to  confess   to.     On 
the  Second  Part  of  'Faust'  he  lavished 
not  only  the  wisdom  of  a  long  life,  of 
contemplation,    but    also   all    the    re- 
sources of   his  art.     The  execution  is 
marked  by  such  a  union  of  force  and 
grace,  of  ease  and  terseness,  as  can  be 
found   nowhere    else.     Every  cadence 
falls  as  lightly  on  the  ear  as  the  song 
of  a  wood -bird,  and  yet  every  line  is 
overweighted  with  the  deepest  mean- 
ings.    It  would  be  an  empty  compli- 
ment to  say  that  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
had   rivalled    the    original    in    these 
respects.     He  has  not  done  so,  as  he 
frankly    acknowledges;    but    he    has 
done    much,   far   more    than  any  one 
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who  has  not  read  his  translation  would 
have  thought  possible. 

It  is  a  great,  though  perhaps  inevit- 
able, misfortune  that  most  readers  ap- 
proach the  Second  Part  of  'Faust'  from 
an  abstract  side.  They  are  so  eager 
to  penetrate  its  hidden  meanings  that 
they  have  no  time  to  linger  amid  the 
beauty  of  the  single  scenes,  or  even  to 
trace  and  ponder  over  the  general 
plan.  It  is  only  when  we  have  ceased 
to  expect  from  Goethe,  or  from  any  one 
else,  a  solution  of  the  riddle  of  life 
that  we  have  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
grace  of  the  classical  Walpurgis  Night, 
and  to  allow  its  varying  groups  to 
pass  before  the  mind's  eye,  as  they 
might  over  a  magician's  stage,  with- 
out inqiiiring  into  their  purpose,  or 
permitting  our  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  long  trains  of  thought 
which  they  continually  suggest.  Yet 
it  is  not  till  we  have  done  this,  till  we 
have  viewed  the  poem,  for  once  at 
least,  as  a  mere  imaginative  ballet, 
that  we  can  appreciate  the  author's 
art,  that  we  can  hardly  think  of  certain 
phases  of  human  life  without  being 
reminded  of  Mephistopheles's  flirtation 
with  the  Lamise,  or  gaze  upon  the 
moonlit  sea  without  recalling  the  ap- 
proach of  Galatea.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  only,  it  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant, merit  of  the  poem ;  but  it  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  design. 
Goethe  himself  believed  that  it  would 
haye  been  impossible  for  him  to  draw 
these  pictures,  as  mere  pictures,  with- 
out a  life-long  study  of  the  plastic 
arts.  To  treat  even  their  external 
form  as  the  caprice  of  an  exuber- 
ant but  ungoverned  fancy  is,  there- 
fore, to  ignore  one  of  the  writer's 
acknowledged  aims.  Now,  as  soon  as 
we  boldly  resolve  to  repress  all  our 
obstinate  questionings  of  sense  and 
outward  things,  and  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  scenes  that  move 
before  us,  we  become  conscious  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  work  of  a  very 
peculiar  character.  It  contains  but 
little  human  or  emotional  interest ;  it 
is  not  for  the  young  or  the  immature. 
It  is  a  world  of  dreams,  through  which 


we  pass  with  a  perfect  consciousness  of 
its  unreality.  Its  inhabitants  have  as 
little  to  do  with  the  life  that  surrounds 
us  as  Christabel  or  the  Witch  of 
Atlas.  They  take  no  hold  upon  our 
affections;  we  are  not  interested  in 
their  fate.  But  the  conceptions  them- 
selves are  so  lovely,  they  are  drawn 
with  so  masterly  a  hand,  and  coloured 
with  such  truth  and  delicacy,  that  these 
airy  nothings  become  an  eternal  pos- 
session to  those  who  have  once  received 
them  into  their  imagination.  Now, 
in  this  respect,  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
translation  merits  the  highest  praise. 
It  is  not  only  scrupulously  correct  but 
eminently  readable ;  it  will  repell  no 
one  whom  the  original  would  attract, 
and  it  was  better  to  suppress  some 
half-hidden  suggestions  than  to  render 
the  verse  crabbed  or  the  pictures 
indistinct. 

That  some  such  suggestions  have 
been  suppressed,  or  at  least  inade- 
quately reproduced,  the  translator 
himself  would  probably  acknowledge  ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  case 
that  it  should  be  so.  Where  so  many 
meanings  are  hinted  rather  than  ex- 
pressed, we  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
if  only  the  more  evident  and  the  more 
important  are  given.  But  here  the 
question  arises,  why  should  Goethe 
have  written  so  mysteriously  that 
many  passages  of  one  of  his  greatest 
works,  after  more  than  half  a  century 
has  elapsed,  still  remain  a  riddle  to 
those  who  have  studied  it  most  care- 
fully 1  No  one  will  now  suspect  the 
aged  poet  of  adopting  "  this  mode  of 
writing  as  a  vulgar  lure,  to  confer  on 
his  poems  the  interest  which  might 
belong  to  so  many  charades,"  as  they 
were  in  danger  of  doing  when  Carlyle 
began  to  expound  his  writings  to  the 
English  public  ;  but  the  reader  is  still 
inclined  to  ask  why  the  writer  should 
not  have  stated  his  meaning  as  clearly 
as  Voltaire  always  does.  This  opens 
a  large  question,  and  it  would  require 
a  treatise  on  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  the  German  liomantic  School  to 
give  it  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
present  writer  is  ready  to  confess  that 
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he  is  as  unable  to  find  a  "  larger 
significance  "  in  the  psychological  con- 
dition of  the  lady  whose  mind  rises 
spirally  through  the  solar  system  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  '  Wilhelrn 
Meister/  as  he  is  to  expatiate  on  the 
contents  of  the  casket,  the  key  to 
which  is  so  unexpectedly  and  purpose- 
lessly found.  In  many  of  his  later 
works,  Goethe  flung  his  rough  notes 
in  the  face  of  the  public,  as  Michael 
Angelo  is  said  to  have  emptied  his 
sketch-book  on  the  wall  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  his  picture  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  None  but  he  could  have 
conceived  and  drawn  such  figures,  or 
have  put  such  a  store  of  wisdom  into 
their  lips ;  none  but  he  would  have 
ventured  to  expose  them  thus,  or  to 
leave  them  as  they  stand.  Such  works 
demanded  not  only  the  courage  but 
the  inconsiderateriess  of  genius.  We 
are  obliged  to  accept,  because  we  dare 
not  reject  them.  But  with  the  Second 
Part  of  '  Faust,'  the  case  is  different. 
As  soon  as  we  have  grasped  the  central 
idea  of  the  tragedy,  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  motives  which  compelled,  or 
at  least  tempted,  its  author  to  adopt 
this  style  of  treatment. 

The  following  passage,  from  the 
diary  of  Sulpiz  Boisseree,  may  find  a 
place  here.  The  conversation  which  it 
records  took  place  in  Wiesbaden  on 
the  third  of  August,  1815  :— 

"  Then  we  came  to  speak  of  '  Faust.'  The 
First  Part,  he  (Goethe)  said,  concluded  with  the 
death  of  Gretchen,  and  now  the  second  must 
begin  anew,  pur  ricochtt.  That  in  itself  was 
difficult,  and  besides  the  painter  had  acquired  a 
different  touch,  and  made  use  of  another  brush  : 
what  he  was  now  able  to  produce  would  not 
harmonize  with  the  former  part.  I  replied  that 
he  should  not  allow  such  considerations  to  dis- 
courage him  ;  if  one  man  was  able  to  think 
himself  into  the  character  and  position  of 
another,  how  much  more  easily  might  an 
author  do  this  with  respect  to  an  earlier  work 
of  his  own.  Goethe.  'That  I  willingly  ac- 
knowledge ;  much,  too,  is  already  written.' 
I  inquired  about  the  conclusion.  Goethe.  '  That 
I  will  not— I  must  not  tell,  but  it,  too,  is 
finished  ;  I  have  succeeded  in  it  well,  even 
greatly  ;  it  belongs  to  my  best  period. '  I 
fancy  the  devil  will  lose  in  the  end.  Goethe. 
'  Faust  from  the  first  makes  a  condition  with 
the  devil,  out  of  which  the  rest  follows.'  " 


It  seems  strange  to  us  now  that  the 
critics  of  the  poet's  own  time  should 
have  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  fact, 
and  that  so  many  English  readers 
should  still  ignore  it,  as  the  design  of 
the  whole  poem  is  distinctly  stated  in 
the  First  Part,  and  conscientiously 
followed  out  in  the  Second.  We  have 
spoken  of  Faust  and  Mephisto- 
pheles  as  a  transcendental  rendering 
of  Clavigo  and  Carlos,  but  they 
are  of  course  far  more  than  this. 
The  characters  might  not  have  been 
so  perfect  but  for  the  earlier  works 
which  trained  both  the  eye  and  the 
hand  of  the  poet ;  but  it  certainly  was 
not  the  contrast  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  that  suggested  either  the 
subject  or  the  treatment  of  the 
poem,  though  it  may  have  been 
this  that  induced  him  to  return 
to  his  unfinished  sketch  at  a  later 
period.  If  we  desired  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  idea  in  the  author's 
mind,  we  should  have  to  follow  the 
whole  development  of  his  life  from 
the  time  when,  as  a  child,  he  first  saw 
the  puppet  tragedy  produced  in  the 
fair  of  Frankfort.  All  that  was  most 
noteworthy  in  his  observation  of  life, 
all  that  was  deepest  in  his  emotional 
experience,  he  from  the  first  wove  into 
the  substance  of  this  piece,  and  down 
to  the  last  he  saved  the  choicest  jewels 
of  his  thought  to  adorn  it.  To  review 
the  growth  and  execution  of  the  idea 
would  be  to  rewrite  a  history  of  the 
poet's  spiritual  life,  and  this  cannot 
here  be  done.  But  the  plan  of  the 
work  may  be  shortly  stated.  We 
trust  that  the  repetition  will  not 
be  found  too  wearisome  by  those  who 
already  know  the  poem  in  its  deeper 
and  not  merely  in  its  superficial  sense. 

In  the  First  Part,  Mephistopheles 
appears  among  the  hosts  of  Heaven 
to  criticise  the  creation  they  so  greatly 
applaud.  His  attention  is  particularly 
attracted  to  man,  the  most  question- 
able, it  must  be  confessed,  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  creative  power.  To 
Mephistopheles  it  does  not  seem  ques- 
tionable at  all,  but  only  laughable. 
Man — we  quote  from  Sir  Theodore 
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Martin's  translation  of  the  evil  spirit's 
speech — - 

"had  becii  better  off  luidst  thou  not  some 
Faint  gleam  of  heavenly  light  into  him  put  ; 
Reason  he  calls  it,  and  doth  yet  become 
More    brutish    through   it    than    the    veriest 
brute." 

This  gleam  of  heavenly  light,  which 
leads  Faust  to  scorn  all  that  is  within 
his  reach,  and  to  strive  for  ever  for  an 
unattainable  good,  is  at  once  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  that 
is  best  in  humanity,  and  the  butt  at 
which  the  sharpest  arrows  of  the 
scoffing  fiend  are  aimed.  The  Lord 
names  him  as  a  representative  of 
mankind  ;  Mephistopheles  accepts  and 
ridicules  him  as  such.  To  him  the 
Lord  replies  : — - 

Though  now  he  serve  me  stumblingly,  the 

bom- 
Is  nigh  when  I  shall  lead  him  into  light. 
When   the    tree    buds  the  gardener  knows 

that  flower 
And   fruit  will  make   the   coming  seasons 

bright. 
Mephistoplieles.    What   will   you   wager  ? 

If  you  only  let 
Me  lead   him  without   hindrance   my  own 

way, 

I'll  answer  for  it,  you  shall  lose  him  yet ! 
The  Lord.  So  long  as  on  this  earth  he 

lives,  you  may 

Your  snares  for  him  and  fascinations  set  ; 
Man,  while  the  struggle  lasts,  is  prone  to 

stray. 

The  rendering  of  the  last  line  is  cor- 
rect enough,  but  inadequate,  and  as 
this  is  one  of  the  turning  points  of 
the  poem,  we  should  hardly  have  been 
ready  to  forgive  the  translator  but  for 
other  passages  in  which  he  has  sur- 
passed our  expectations.  The  "  while 
his  struggle  lasts,"  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  "  state  of  probation," 
which  was  entirely  absent  from  the 
poet's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  Pro- 
logue in  Heaven;  nay,  which  he  in 
many  cases  carefully  avoids  every 
reference  to,  in  this,  the  First  Part  of 
'  Faust.'  The  words  that  Goethe  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  are,  baldly 
translated,  "Man  errs  as  long  as  he 
actively  aspires."  The  only  refuse 
from  error  therefore  would  be  quies- 
cence, that  is,  according  to  the  teaching 


of  the  poem,  spiritual  death.  The 
doctrine  may  be  true  or  false ;  in 
either  case  it  is  the  central  idea  of  the 
drama.  Carlyle  perceived  this.  He 
adopted  and  restated  the  teachings  of 
the  poet,  though  in  a  strange  way, 
and  with  modifications  that  Goethe 
would  hardly  have  accepted.  "  Man's 
un happiness,"  ho  says,  "  as  I  construe, 
comes  of  his  greatness ;  it  is  because 
there  is  an  infinite  in  him,  which  with 
all  his  cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury 
under  the  finite,"  and  this,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  is  the  very  con- 
viction that  Schopenhauer  has  stated 
in  a  more  scientific  way. 

But  to  return  to  the  poem.  It  is 
clear  from  the  Prologue  in  Heaven 
that  the  hero's  soul  cannot  finally  be 
lost ;  for,  if  it  were,  the  evil  spirit 
would  triumph  not  only  over  his 
human  prey  but  over  the  Lord  him- 
self ;  and  so  Faust  does  not  sell  his 
soul,  as  in  the  old  legend  Dr.  Faustus 
did,  but  the  wager  in  heaven  is 
balanced  by  a  wager  on  earth.  From 
the  very  first  the  hero  shows  a  con- 
tempt of  his  tempter,  and  it  is  in  scorn 
that  he  makes  his  offer  : — • 

Faust,  if  e'er  in  peace  on  sluggard's  couch 

Hie, 

Then  may  my  life  upon  the  instant  cease  ! 
Cheat  thou  me  ever  by  thy  glozing  wile, 
So  that  I  cease  to  scorn  myself,  or  e'er 
My  senses  with  a  perfect  joy  beguile, 
Then  be  that  day  my  last !     I  offer  fair, 
How  say'st  thou  ! 

Mephistopheles.     Done  ! 

Fnuf«f,.  My    hand    upon 

it  !     There  ! 

If  to  the  passing  moment  e'er  I  say, 
"  Oh  linger  yet  !   thou  art  so  fair  !  " 
Then  cast  me  into  chains  you  may, 
Then  will  I  die  without  a  care  ! 
Then  may  the  death-bell  sound  its  call, 
Then  art  thou  from  thy  service  free, 
The  clock  may  stand,  the  index  fall, 
And  time  and  tide  may  cease  for  me. 

In  the  original  the  character  of  the 
pact  is  even  more  distinctly  marked. 
The  words  "  Die  Wette  biet'  ich"  here 
translated,  "  I  offer  fair,"  literally 
mean  "This  wager  I  offer." 

This  then  is  the  condition  imposed 
by  Faust  on  the  devil,  to  which  Goethe 
referred  in  his  conversation  with 
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Sulpiz  Boisseree ;  and  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  to  win  his  two  wagers 
Mephistopheles  must  not  only  lead  his 
victim  away  from  the  source  of  his 
being,  and  make  him  eat  dust  like  the 
snake,  but  he  must  also  render  him 
contented  with  the  condition  to  which 
he  has  been  reduced.  It  is  the  old 
question  that  is  here  reproduced  in  a 
new  form  :  Can  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  and  the  glory  of  them 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  a  single  human 
soul? 

The  Second  Part  contains  the  answer, 
which,  however,  we  must  turn  to  the 
end  of  it  to  find.  When  Care  alone 
of  the  four  Grey  Sisters  can  enter  the 
rich  man's  abode,  the  aged  hero  repels 
her  with  the  statement  of  what  his 
life  has  really  been — 

"  I've  galloped  merely  through  the  world,  I 

own. 

Each  pleasure  by  the  hair  IM  seize, 
Cast  oil' whatever  failed  to  please, 
What  'scaped  me  let  unheeded  go. 
First  craving,  then  achieving,  then 
Longing  Cor  something  new  again  ; 
And  stoutly  on  through  life  went  storming 

so, 

Grandly  at  first,  and  foremost  in  the  race, 
But  sagely  now,  and  at  a  sober  pace. 
Of  man  and  earth  I  know  enough  ;  what  lies 
Beyond  is  barricaded  'gainst  our  eyes. 
Fool,  who  with  blinking  gaze  out  yonder 

peers, 
And    dreams   of    kindred   souls    in    upper 

spheres  ! 
Let  him  stand  firm,  and  look  around  him 

here. 
Not  dumb  this  world  to  him  that  bears  a 

brain  : 

Why  through  eternity  should  he  career  ' 
What  things  lie  knows  will    in    his  grasp 

remain. 
So  let  him  roam  on  through    his   earthly 

day; 

Though  spirits  gibber,  calmly  hold  his  way  ; 
And  longing  still,  and  still  unsatisfied, 
Accept  his  fate,  let  joy  or  grief  betide." 

The  grand  ring  of  the  old  hero's 
defiance  is  somewhat  lost  in  the  ren- 
dering, but  it  is  clear  enough,  even 
from  the  English  translation,  that 
Mephistopheles  has  not  yet  won  his 
wager  with  Faust.  The  eager  mind 
does  not  yet  repose  on  the  sluggard's 
couch ;  it  has  not  ceased,  in  the  best 
and  highest  way,  to  scorn  itself. 


Faust's  senses  have  not  yet  been  be- 
guiled by  a  perfect  joy.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  next  scene  he  does  say  to 
the  passing  moment — "Oh  linger  yet, 
thou  art  so  fair."  But  it  is  only  in 
anticipation  of  a  success  that  seems  at 
hand,  not  in  its  actual  possession. 
Mephistopheles  and  his  chorus  of 
Lemurs  of  course  seize  upon  the  words, 
and  declare  that  the  clock  stands  still 
and  the  index  falls,  but  no  fair  umpire 
would  decide  that  the  evil  spirit  had 
won  the  match. 

The  moral  of  '  Faust '  is,  therefore, 
that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  human 
soul  with  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  given 
it,  is  a  sign  of  its  higher  origin ;  its 
discontent  is  its  passport  to  larger 
spheres.  All  through  the  poem  weight 
is  laid  on  the  effort  rather  than  the 
result,  the  aspiration  rather  than  the 
achievement.  It  is  because  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  lias  not  clearly  grasped 
this  fact  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
insist  upon  it  so  strongly.  Goethe  was 
no  utilitarian.  In  his  opinion,  as  in 
that  of  the  earlier  Christians,  man 
was  not  placed  in  this  world  merely  to 
perform  acts  of  beneficence,  but  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  If  any  autho- 
rity for  this  explanation  of  the  plan 
of  the  poem  be  demanded,  we  have  the 
highest,  the  poet's  own.  In  recording 
a  conversation  that  took  place  on 
the  sixth  of  June, j  1831,  Eckeruiann 
writes  : — 

' '  We  spoke  about  the  conclusion  of  '  Faust, ' 
and  Goethe  called  my  attention  to  the  pas- 
sage— 'The  noble  member  of  the  spirit  world 
is  delivered  from  evil ;  the  power  is  given  us  to 
save  him  who  constantly  and  actively  aspires, 
and  if  love  from  above,  too,  has  sympathised 
with  him,  the  hosts  of  the  blessed  meet  him 
with  a  hearty  welcome.'1  'These  verses,'  he 
said,  '  contain  the  key  to  Faust's  salvation. 
In  Faust  himself,  an  eifort  that  becomes 
higher  and  purer  till  the  end  ;  and  the  eternal 
love  that  brings  help  to  him  from  above. 
This  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  concep- 
tions of  our  religion,  according  to  which  we 
are  not  saved  by  our  own  power  alone,  but  by 
the  divine  grace  which  assists  it.  By  the 


1  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  rendering  of  this 
passage  may  be  found  on  p.  300  of  the  Second 
Part. 
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way,  you  must  also  confess  that  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult'thing  to  write  the  conclusion,  whore  the 
redeemed  soul  hovers  upwards  ;  and  that  in 
treatin"  such  supernatural  things,  of  which  it 
is  hardly  possible  even  to  dream,  there  would 
have  been  a  danger  of  my  losing  myself  in 
vague  abstractions  if  I  had  not  given  my 
poetical  idea  a  pleasingly  limited  form  and 
stability,  by  employing  the  sharply-defined 
outlines  of  the  figures  and  conceptions  of  the 
Christian  Church.'" 

Thus  Mephistopheles  has,  in  every 
higher    sense,    lost,    his    wager    with 
Faust.     The    man    whom    he    under- 
took to  lead    step   by  step  down  the 
road    to     perdition     has    risen    from 
every  sin  and  error  to  a  nobler  enter- 
prise, stronger  in  himself  and  greater 
in  his  aims.     This  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem.  Faust 
does  not  sink  from  his  love  of   Gret- 
chen  into  the  base  debaucheries  of  the 
first  Walpurgis  Night ;  he  rises  above 
it    to    the    conception  of   the   highest 
intellectual  beauty  in  Helen  of  Troy. 
There  is  no  retrogression  in  his  life's 
history ;  his  aims  may  vary,  but  he  is 
never  satisfied  with  a  poorer  joy  or  a 
smaller  purpose  than  the  last.     With- 
out any  conscious  determination  of  his 
own  he  is  drawn  upwards  and  onwards 
by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  develop- 
ment.    And   as  he  grows,   Mephisto- 
pheles shrinks  before  him,  until  at  last 
he  compels  the  very  spirit   of  denial 
and  destruction  to  create  a  new  realm, 
where  millions  may  live,  not  in  safety, 
it    is    true,    but    free    by    their    own 
exertion. 

"  Yes  !     This  one  thought  absorbs  me  wholly 

— rife 

With  wisdom's  final  lesson,  and  most  true  : 
He  only  merits  freedom,  merits  life, 
Who  daily  has  to  conquer  them  anew. 
So,  girt  by  danger,   shall  youth,  manhood, 

age> 
Pass  kindly  here  their  busy  pilgrimage." 

Such  are  almost  the  last  words  of 
the  man  whom  the  Lord  from  the  first 
declared  to  be  His  servant,  though 
Mephistopheles  thought  his  service  of 
the  strangest  kind  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
his  sins,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  can 
speak  thus  has  not  denied  his  Master  ; 
nay,  that  by  the  unconscious  instru- 


mentality of  his  tempter  he  has  been 
led  from  darkness  into  light. 

In  every  great  work  of  art,  whether 
it  be  the '  Divine  Comedy'  or '  Gulliver's 
Travels,'  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
author    must    be    taken    for   granted. 
Whether  Goethe's  conception  of  life, 
in  which   aspiration  is  all  in  all,  and 
renunciation  itself  only  a  new  founda- 
tion on  which  a   new  effort  can  and 
should  be  built,  or  that  other  view  of 
the    world,    which    finds    perhaps  its 
highest    literary    expression    in    the 
'  Imitation  of  Christ,'  is  in  itself  the 
truest    and    deepest,    is   therefore    a 
question  which,  most  fortunately,  it  is 
not  our  business  to  discuss ;   but  few 
will  deny  that  the  scheme,  as  it  stood 
in  the  mind  of  the  youthful  poet,  was 
the  grandest  that  had  fired  the  imagi- 
nation of  any  writer  since  the  day  on 
which  it  first  occurred  to  Dante  that 
there  was  a  way  in  which  he  could  say 
something    worthy    of    his    love    and 
of  Beatrice.     But  unfortunately,  this 
scheme  was  one  that  could  never  be 
embodied   in  a    perfect  form.      With 
a    true   sense    of   poetical    fitness  the 
author    divided     his    work    into    two 
parts.     The  first  deals  with  the  enjoy- 
ments that  are  within  the  reach  of  a 
human  being ;  they  are  but  few,  and 
this  section   of  the  poem  is  therefore 
justly    balanced    and     self-contained. 
The   second  treats  of  the  spheres    of 
action  that  are  open  to  the   aspiring 
soul,    and    these    are    manifold.      To 
realise  the  poet's  idea  in  its   fulness, 
the    hero    should    have    been    shown 
taking  a  great  and  successful  part  in 
all  the  fields  of  human  endeavour,  and 
yet  casting  the   results  of  his  labour 
aside  in  the  very  moment  of  fruition, 
as  inadequate  to  his   spiritual  wants. 
But  this  would  have  demanded  a  series 
of    dramas,    the    monotony   of    which 
would  soon  have  become  unendurable. 
On   the  other  hand,   to  make    Faust 
merely  an  artist,  a  man  of  science,  or  a 
politician,  would  have   been  to  dwarf 
the  large  proportions  of  the   design ; 
nay,  even  to  cripple  and  caricature  it. 
The  hero  would  then  have  appeared  in 
the     somewhat    ludicrous    light  of   a 
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German  pedant  who  had  chosen  a 
wrong  vocation ;  his  dissatisfaction 
with  what  he  had  attained  would  ap- 
pear a  mere  personal  caprice  rather 
than  the  rebellion  of  a  free  human 
soul  against  the  conditions  that  check 
and  thwart  it.  The  human  tragedy 
that  Goethe  had  planned  would  have 
become  a  mere  personal  disaster. 

The  poet,  therefore,  had  recourse  to 
symbolism,  an  inclination  to  which 
distinguished  the  whole  literary  period, 
and  in  many  respects  influenced — by 
no  means  advantageously — the  later 
works  of  the  writer.  Nowhere  does 
this  tendency  appear  so  nakedly,  and 
therefore  so  repulsively,  as  in  the 
fourth  act,  the  last  scenes  that  fell 
from  the  author's  pen.  Such  charac- 
ters as  Bully,  Grab-Quick,  and  Hold- 
fast, require  all  the  homely  humour 
arid  pathos  of  a  Bunyan  to  lend  them 
a  human  entity,  and  these  Goethe  in 
his  old  age  did  not  command.  The 
three  figures  are  shadows,  mere  ab- 
stractions, and  no  more ;  indeed,  the 
whole  passage  is  an  allegory,  which, 
unfortunately,  instead  of  going  mad 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  most 
sedately  seated  herself  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  poems. 

This  is  the  worst  specimen  of  the 
method,  but  all  the  characters,  even 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  if  they  are 
not  entirely  symbolical,  become  so  at 
times,  and  therefore  lose  their  human 
interest.  Without  the  use  of  some 
such  system,  it  is  only  just  to  repeat, 
the  poet  could  not  have  put  the  great 
leading  idea  of  his  work  clearly  and 
fully  before  his  readers.  Every  single 
personality  was  too  limited  for  his 
purpose ;  he  had  no  room  for  the  de- 
tail that  lends  life  and  reality  to 
poetical  conceptions.  The  whole  world 
has  to  be  compressed  into  so  narrow  a 
space  that  its  tendencies  must  be  re- 
presented by  ciphers  rather  than  per- 
sons. The  misfortune  of  such  a  style 
of  writing  is  that  it  stimulates  without 
restraining  the  fancy  of  the  poet. 
When  drawing  single  persons,  he  is 
bound  by  their  individual  nature.  He 
may  speak  of  all  the  world,  but  only 


as  it  can  be  seen  by  their  eyes  and  ex- 
pressed in  their  voice.  An  abstraction 
is  far  more  complacent ;  it  has  neither 
eyes  nor  voice  ;  it  is  a  lay  figure, 
whose  joints  may  be  brought  into  any 
position  the  whim  of  the  moment  sug- 
gests. Therefore  an  abstraction  which 
is  created  for  one  purpose,  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  used  for  another.  We 
can  dream  any  amount  of  significance 
into  it. 

To  take  a  single  illustration  of  what 
has  been  said  :  all  that  part  of  'Faust' 
which  refers  to  Helen  of  Troy  is  re- 
plete with  a  varying  and  unfailing 
charm.  While  we  are  content  to  take 
the  characters  in  their  simple  dramatic 
sense  as  existing  beings,  the  imagina- 
tion is  perfectly  satisfied.  But  with 
this  the  poet  will  not  allow  the  reader 
to  rest  content,  and  as  soon  as  we  ask 
what  they  are  intended  to  signify,  we 
are  lost  in  a  world  of  riddles.  Carlyle 
conjectured  that  Helen  is,  "  in  the  course 
of  this  her  real  historical  intrigue  with 
Faust,  to  present  at  the  same  time 
some  dim  adumbration  of  Grecian  art, 
and  its  flight  to  northern  nations, 
when  driven  by  stress  of  war  from  its 
own  country."  Many  distinguished 
German  writers  agree  with  this  in- 
terpretation, and  in  this  case,  Euph- 
orion,  the  offspring  of  the  well-matched 
pair — of  northern  force  and  classical 
grace — must  of  course  be  taken  as  re- 
presenting the  art  of  the  Renaissance. 
Other  critics,  who  base  their  opinion 
chiefly  on  Faust's  instructions  to  his 
followers,  are  inclined  to  date  the 
flight  of  Helen,  not  from  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  but  from  the  earliest 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
and  to  take  Euphorion  as  a  symbol 
of  our  whole  modern  culture ;  while 
others,  again,  see  in  the  intermezzo  a 
general  poetical  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment of  German,  or  indeed  of  Euro- 
pean, literature,  during  the  poet's  own 
period,  and  find  some  support  for  their 
theory  in  the  fact  that  Goethe  told 
Eckermann  (sixth  of  June,  1831)  that 
he  conceived  of  Faust  as  being  just  a 
hundred  years  old  in  the  fifth  act. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  matter, 
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Helen  (the  Grecian  idea  of  artistic 
beauty)  being  in  danger  of  death  from 
the  jealousy  of  her  husband  (the  clas- 
sical school),  seeks  refuge  with  a  new 
lover  in  entirely  new  surroundings. 
All  this  is  puzzling  enough,  but  the 
confusion  is  confounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  "familiar  form"  which  "you 
think  you  recognise"  in  "the  beau- 
tiful youth  "  who  "  falls  at  his  parent's 
feet"  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  intended 
to  be  that  of  Lord  Byron,  so  that 
Euphorion  represents,  among  other 
things,  the  English  poet.  Which  of 
these  readings  is  the  true  one  1 
Much  may  be  urged  in  support  of 
each,  and  it  is  probable  they  all 
hovered  before  Goethe's  mind  when 
he  was  writing  and  correcting  these 
scenes.  He  was  certainly  in  the  right 
when  he  wrote  to  Zelter  with  respect 
to  this  work,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July,  1828,  "As  far  as  I  have  gone 
I  fancy  a  man  of  good  intelligence 
will  find  enough  to  do  if  he  attempts 
to  master  all  the  mysteries  I  have 
hidden  in  it."  Whether  the  result 
was  worth  the  pains  is  another  matter. 
In  poetry  the  "one  and  something" 
is  almost  always  preferable  to  the 
"nothing  and  all." 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  such  a 
poem  must  present  insuperable  diffi- 
culties to  the  translator.  Words  that 
not  only  have,  but  are  intended  to 
have,  half  a  dozen  different  bearings 
cannot  be  rendered  into  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  what  is  true  of  single 
passages  holds  good  of  whole  scenes. 
That  which  Sir  Theodore  Martin  num- 
bers Act  i.  Scene  v.  is  open  to  very 
different  explanations.  Is  it  a  mere 
piece  of  persiflage  on  what  were,  when 
it  was  written,  the  newest  develop- 
ments of  the  transcendental  school,  or 
does  it  contain  the  secret  of  Goethe's 
inmost  conviction  as  to  the  world  and 
the  possible  birth  of  a  new  artistic 
period  1  We  cannot  tell,  but  this  is 
the  question  on  which  the  translator 
had  to  decide.  Emerson  thought  that 
here  Goethe  had  achieved  what  no 
other  modern  poet  had  ventured  to 
attempt ;  that,  in  the  Mothers,  he  had 


created  true  mythological  forms  in 
which  even  the  nineteenth  century 
could  believe.  The  present  writer  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  American 
essayist,  and  to  think  that  here  the 
demand  made  upon  Mephistophele.s  is 
so  great,  and  so  different  from  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  him,  that  he  is, 
so  to  say,  frightened  out  of  his  indi- 
vidual character,  and  for  once  speaks 
the  very  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin  evidently  takes 
a  different  view  of  this  episode,  and 
he  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  right. 
We  do  not  vefer  to  such  obvious  mis- 
prints as  the  line — 


which  of  course  should  run — 


since  the  German  insists  even  more 
strongly  on  the  implied  contrast  be- 
tween the  human  soul  and  the  evil 
spirit,  but  to  the  tendency  with  which 
the  scene  is  translated.  The  lines — 

"  Canst  them  conceive  and  fully  comprehend 
A  void  and  isolation  without  end  1" 

may  perhaps  be  the  best  possible  ren- 
dering if  only  a  sharp  cut  at  Fichte 
or  Hegel  was  intended ;  but  they 
utterly  fail  to  convey  the  intention 
of  the  German,  if  the  words  are  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

"  Von  Einsamkeiten  wirst  umhergetrieben. 
Hast  du  Begriir  von  Oed'  und  Einsamkeit  ?  " 
("By  solitudes  thou  shalt  be  cast  to  and 

fro.       Canst     thou    conceive    of    waste    and 

solitude  ? ") 

— perhaps  the  most  searching  question 
that  can  be  put  to  any  human  being. 
A  s  here,  we  should  be  sorry  to  endorse 
the  translator's  conception  of  many 
passages.  He  has  his  idea  and  ex- 
planation of  them,  we  have  ours.  In 
one  respect,  however,  we  believe  that 
no  careful  student  of  Goethe  will  think 
us  in  the  wrong.  All  through  the 
poem,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last, 
it  was  the  poet's  intention  to  keep 
up  a  certain  mystery.  We  see  the 
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figures  by  a  half-light  ;  we  have  to 
do  with  a  magic  which  is  neither  en- 
tirely serious  nor  entirely  ridiculous. 
It  would  require  a  space  far  laiger 
than  could  be  allowed  to  the  present 
article  to  show  the  reasons  that  in- 
duced the  poet  to  adopt  this  method, 
or  the  means  by  which  he  attained  his 
end ;  but  most  readers  will  confess 
that  the  position  which  is  assigned  to 
sorcery  in  the  First  Part  is  occupied  by 
religion  in  the  Second.  The  author  is 
carefully  dubious ;  he  employs  words 
that  may  be  accepted  either  in  a  theo- 
logical or  a  general  sense.  In  all  such 
cases  Sir  Theodore  Martin  seizes  on 
the  religious  significance.  We  cannot 
quarrel  with  his  single  renderings,  the 
sense  he  gives  to  each  separate  passage 
is  really  contained  in  it ;  but  to  most 
readers  his  version  of  the  Second  Part 
of  'Faust'  will  seem  more  distinct- 
ively Christian  than  the  original. 

In  his  youth  Goethe  wrote  an  article 
which  he  entitled  '  Shakespeare  and 
no  End/  and  probably  no  one  has 
written  of  his  own  '  Faust '  without 
feeling  that  he  had  left  unsaid  what 
it  was  best  and  most  important 
to  say.  This  Second  Part  abounds 
with  suggestions  that  might  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  almost  any  length.  If 
the  opinion  the  author  expresses  in 
one  of  his  smaller  pieces,  "  only  that 
which  is  fruitful  is  true,"  be  adopted, 
this  is  certainly  the  most  truthful  of 
all  modern  poems,  if  only  because  it 
constantly  incites  the  mind  to  a  new 
effort,  and  places  a  mass  of  material 
before  it  in  such  a  way  that  even  the 
most  thoughtless  cannot  entirely  dis- 
regard it.  As  a  mere  poem,  too,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fourth  act,  it 
possesses  a  merit  which  is  rare  in 
modern  works  of  the  imagination. 
The  deepest  and  most  abstract  ideas 
are  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  form 
that  is  always  concrete  and  generally 
attractive.  The  very  references  to 
subjects  of  momentary  interest  possess 
a  certain  piquancy.  It  was  thus  that 
the  "eternal  thought"  appeared  in 
the  "  spiritual  vesture  "  of  the  poet's 
own  day.  "We  may  think  the  greatest 


of  problems  either  into,  or  out  of,  the 
figures  that  glide  so  gracefully  across 
the  stage.  No  one  has  exhausted  the 
intellectual  treasures  of  the  work,  or 
fathomed  the  depth  of  its  significance  ; 
but  few  have  hitherto  felt  the  whole 
varying  sweetness  of  its  charm.  But 
when  the  critic  is  asked  if  he  is  in- 
clined to  consider  it  a  perfect  work  of 
art,  and  to  rank  it  among  the  few 
great  poems  of  the  world,  he  feels  a 
certain  hesitation.  In  grandeur  of 
conception  it  surpasses  every  modern 
book  except  the  '  Divine  Comedy.' 
In  a  far  deeper  sense  than  Milton  or 
Pope  dreamed  of,  it  "  justifies  the  ways 
of  God  to  man."  Goethe,  too,  stands 
far  nearer  to  us  than  Dante.  It  is 
the  problems  of  our  own  life  that  he 
treats,  and  his  lessons  have  a  direct 
and  immediate  significance  for  all  of 
us.  And  yet — and  yet — is  '  Faust ' 
the  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  poet 
of  our  century — a  poem  that  we  can 
regard  with  unlimited  admiration,  and 
fearlessly  adopt  as  a  model  ? 

It  possesses  in  an  almost  unequalled 
degree  many  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  highest  art,  and  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  such  a  place  should  be 
assigned  to  it.  Grand  as  the  concep- 
tion on  which  it  is  based  is,  and 
vividly  as  it  has  been  realised  in  a 
few  of  the  greater  scenes,  it  is  almost 
overclouded  by  the  episodes.  The 
treatment,  too,  is  unequal,  not  so 
much  through  any  failure  in  the 
author's  powers,  as  through  a  con- 
stant change  in  his  methods.  In  dif- 
ferent passages  he  aims  at  a  different 
kind  of  perfection,  and  even  when  he 
attains  his  end  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  incongruous.  The  sublime  unity, 
the  single  key-note  that  rings  clearly 
through  all  the  changing  melodies  of 
the  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  of 
the  Italian,  is  wanting  here.  As  the 
writer  himself  felt,  when  he  resumed 
his  task,  "  the  painter  had  acquired  a 
different  touch,  and  made  use  of  an- 
other brush,"  or  rather  of  a  number  of 
brushes,  that  differed  almost  as  widely 
from  each  other  as  from  that  which 
he  had  used  in  the  First  Part.  Thus, 
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the  most  suggestive  of  modern  poems 
is  the  worst  of  literary  models. 

A  transcendental  critic  might  per- 
haps discover  a  certain,  quite  uncon- 
scious, propriety  in  the  very  faults  of 
the  work.  In  an  often-cited  passage 
in  '  Kunst  und  Alterthum,'  Goethe 
gayS_we  quote  Carlyle's  translation— 

J ,  "  Faust's  character,  in  the  elevation  to  which 
latter  refinement,  working  on  the  old  rude 
tradition,  has  raised  it,  represents  a  man  who, 
feeling  impatient  and  imprisoned  within  the 
limits  of  mere  earthly  existence,  regards  the 
possession  of  the  highest  knowledge,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fairest  blessings,  as  insufficient 
even  in  the  slightest  degree  to  satisfy  his 
longing:  a  spirit  accordingly,  which  struggling 
out  on  all  sides,  ever  returns  the  more 
unhappy." 

The  dramatist,  it  might  be  argued, 
seems  to  have  shared  the  spiritual 
idiosyncrasy  of  his  hero,  for  he,  too, 
feels  "  impatient  and  imprisoned," 
when  confined  within  the  necessary 
limits  of  his  art.  He  endeavours  to 
reach  beyond  it,  and  to  compel  the 
form  that  he  has  chosen  to  perform  a 
task  that  is  neither  dramatic  nor 
poetical.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  passages  that  might  be  quoted  in 
support  of  this  view  of  the  matter. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  the  bitter  revulsion  of 
feeling  with  which  Faust  turns  from 
sorcery,  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
scenes  that  even  Goethe  ever  wrote1? 
Why  should  this  man,  who  owes  not 
only  all  his  power,  but  also  the  whole 
of  his  higher  culture  to  supernatural 
agency,  exclaim — 

"  Could  I  sweep  magic  from  my  path,    un- 
learn 

The  spells  of  sorcery  one  and  all,  and  turn 
Thy  face,  0  Nature,  reverently  to  scan, 
Then  were  it  worth  the  while  to  lie  a  man"  ( 

The  words  "  reverently  to  scan,"  it 
must  be  remarked,  are  the  translator's, 
and  they  lend  the  passage  a  triviality 
which  it  does  not  possess  in  the 
original.  But  why  should  this  senti- 
ment be  introduced  at  all,  except  to 
give  expression  to  the  insight  to  which 
the  aged  poet  had  attained — thai;  all 
that  furthers  at  the  same  time  fetters 


us]  Our  very  successes,  and  the 
means  by  which  we  attain  to  them, 
weigh  as  a  load  upon  the  infinity  of 
our  nature,  and  narrow  the  range  of 
its  possibilities.  As  we  gain  one  point 
of  view,  we  lose  sight  of  another  as 
important  ;  our  very  culture,  while 
opening  our  eyes  to  one  set  of  truths, 
closes  them  to  the  rest.  Could  we 
sweep  all  these  obstructions  away,  and 
with  the  power  that  has  been  gained 
by  a  long  course  of  literary  or  scientific 
training,  stand  before  the  world  in 
the  unbiassed  intellectual  freedom  of 
our  childhood,  its  inmost  secret  might 
perhaps  be  revealed  ;  at  least 

"  Then  were  it  worth  the  while  to  ho  a  man." 

In  some  such  way  the  transcendental 
critic  might  argue  ;  but  it  would  per- 
haps be  considering  too  curiously  if 
we  were  to  follow  his  speculations 
further  ;  and  even  if  on  this  and  all 
minor  points  we  were  to  assent  to 
his  reasoning,  we  should  find  in  it 
only  an  explanation  and  not  a  justi- 
fication of  the  incongruities  of  the 
Second  Part  of  '  Faust.'  In  a  work  of 
art,  an  intention  cannot  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  a  performance ;  no  sug- 
gestiveness  can  make  amends  for  a 
want  of  unity  in  execution,  nor  can  a 
concrete  discord  be  solved  by  an 
abstract  harmony.  That  '  Faust  '  is 
an  unequal  work,  that  its  varicnis 
parts  not  only  do  not  form  a  consistent 
whole,  but  that  they  frequently  jar 
against  each  other,  hardly  any  one 
will  deny.  The  poem,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  in  many  respects  faulty,  yet 
how  easy  it  were  to  name  many  more 
faultless  ones  which  do  not  contain 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  its  vitality  ! 
For  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  it 
remains  the  greatest  work  of  the 
greatest  German  poet,  the  vessel  into 
which  the  wisest  of  modern  men  poured 
the  ripest  and  choicest  wine  of  his 
wisdom.  Its  very  faults  have  some- 
thing characteristic  about  them.  They 
are  those  of  our  own  age,  of  our  own 
way  of  thinking.  The  great  poet  at 
timescastspoetrv  aside,  the  consummate 
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artist  becomes  impatient  of  the  limita- 
tions of  his  art.  He  strives  to  make 
verse  and  the  drama  a  vehicle  for 
thoughts  they  cannot  fully  express. 
Hence  the  hinted  meanings,  and  the 
persons  that  at  times  fade  into  mere 
allegories.  In  this  respect  do  we  not 
all  share  his  weakness,  though  we  can 
claim  no  part  in  his  strength  ]  Are 
we  not  constantly  endeavouring  to 
solve  philosophical  problems  by  poeti- 
cal methods,  or  to  extend  the  results 
of  our  scientific  investigations  to 
spheres  of  human  experience  on  which 
they  can,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  have  no  true  bearing1? 
The  mastering  thought  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  scientific,  and  it 
affects  our  poetry  as  balefully  as  the 
artistic  tendencies  of  the  fifteenth 
century  affected  its  scientific  specula- 
tions. 
'  Such  poems  as  the  Second  Part  of 


'  Faust '  are  the  result.  Whether  the 
reticence  and  stern  self-restraint  of 
early  periods  were  not  more  admirable, 
and  in  the  end  more  effective,  is  a 
question  that  may  remain  open.  A 
period  which  endeavours  to  make 
music  do  the  work  of  painting,  and 
painting  that  of  music,  while  to  verse 
it  assigns  the  task  of  either  rather  than 
its  own,  has  hardly  a  right  to  blame  a 
poet  because  he  crowds  a  quantity  of 
heterogeneous  matter  into  a  single 
work.  The  masterpiece  of  the  great 
German  stands  before  us,  a  thing  the 
world  may  either  accept  or  reject,  but 
which  it  cannot  alter.  It  is,  and  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  chief  monu- 
ments of  the  highest  culture  of  the 
age ;  and  for  those  who  are  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  German 
language  Sir  Theodore  Martin  has 
rendered  the  study  of  the  poem  not 
only  an  easy  but  a  pleasant  task. 
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THE  labours  of  the  great  minds  which 
have  long  been  engaged  in  establish- 
ing the  Baconian  authorship  of  the 
plays  vulgarly  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare are  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
a  gentleman  is  shortly  to  arrive  from 
America  with  a  history  of  the  whole 
transaction,  deciphered  from  the 
printer's  errors  in  the  First  Folio.1  It 
is  a  happy  time,  therefore,  to  inform 
the  British  public  of  a  new  sect  which 
has  arisen  in  America  under  the  name 
of  "  Spencerians,"  whose  cardinal  doc- 
trine it  is  that  the  novels  of  Dickens 
were  in  fact  written  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  What  we  owe  to  that  in- 
genious people  !  Having  identified 
the  two  English  writers  who  were 
the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  they 
proceed  to  identify  the  two  English 
writers  who  are  not  only  the  glory 
of  ours,  but  who  have  attained  the 
widest  popularity  in  that  hemisphere 
of  plausible  hypotheses.  About  a 
priori  objections,  we  shall  follow  the 
later  "Baconians  "  in  saying  as  little 
as  possible.  But  the  strong  jwimd 
facie  evidence  in  both  cases  can  now 
be -re-stated  with  advantage. 

Does  anything,  we  would  ask  ob- 
jectors, that  is  actually  known  of  the 
late  Mr.  Dickens  lead  us  to  suppose 
him  capable  of  the  great  intellectual 
achievements  that  range  from 
'  Sketches  by  Boz '  to  '  Edwin  Drood '  ? 
It  is  true  that  when  Laudor  addressed 
him  as  the  purest  and  loftiest  spirit 
that,  since  Milton, 

"  Hatli  Heavenly  Genius  from  her  throne- 
Deputed  on  the  banks  of  Thames 
To  speak  his  voice  and  urge  his  claims," 

he  knew  the  man  as  well  as  his 
books.  But  then  Ben  Jon  son  was 
blinded  in  precisely  the  same  way 

1  See  the  'Nineteenth  Century  '  Magazine 
for  May,  1886. 


about  Shakespeare.  He  addressed  to 
him  a  lofty  panegyric,  though  from 
daily  intercourse  he  must  have  begun 
to  suspect  that  the  bluff,  genial, 
popular  manager  could  not  really  be 
the  author  of  such  high  imaginings 
as  we  find  in  Hamlet  or  Prospero. 
What  we  look  at  are  facts  and  pro- 
babilities. We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  casual  impressions  produced 
on  such  people  as  the  authors  of  the 
'  Underwoods  '  and  the  '  Hellenica.' 
Dickens  had  only  the  scantiest  educa- 
tion. He  was  kept  during  two  years 
of  his  childhood  to  menial  work.  He 
began  in  the  humblest  ante-chambers 
of  journalism,  as  a  reporter  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Does  the  re- 
porters' gallery,  we  would  ask,  usually 
turn  out  these  "  marvellous  boys  "  who 
are  able  at  their  first  start  to  run 
close  upon  the  heels  of  Cervantes,  to 
outdo  Lo  Sage  and  Smollett?  The 
truth  is  that  there  was  at  that  time  in 
Derby  a  truly  "marvellous  boy,"  who 
at  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
regularly  supplied  the  young  reporter 
with  those  '  Sketches  by  Boz  '  which 
he  forwarded  under  his  own  name  to 
the  '  Monthly  Magazine.' 

Several  childish  explanations  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Forster  and  others 
of  the  name  of  "  Boz."  It  was  really 
a  conventional  sign  agreed  on  by  the 
two  conspirators,  and  is  arrived  at  by 
pronouncing  "Herbert  Spencer"  very 
fast.  The  "  B  "  and  "  S  "  (most  in- 
spiring combination !)  are  the  pro- 
minent letters,  and  a  sort  of  "  buz  " 
or  "boz"  is  the  result.  When  the 
name  was  retained  for  the  '  Pickwick 
Papers '  there  was,  no  doubt,  also  a  side 
glance  at  the  biographer  of  Johnson. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  gave  our 
readers  some  hints  of  the  esoteric 
meaning  of  that  famous  book,  which 
has  hitherto  but  served  to  while 
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away  the  idlest  hours  of  the  idlest 
minds.  Our  explanation  will  be  so 
simple  that  every  one  who  reads  it 
will  wonder  that  he  never  thought 
of  it  himself.  The  hero  of  the 
book,  then,  represents  the  ingenu- 
ous, undisciplined  Spirit  of  Inquiry. 
He  begins,  as  we  see,  with  found- 
ing a  club  of  the  dilettante  antiqua- 
rian order.  After  various  adven- 
tures he  finds  in  Mr.  Wardle  of 
Dingley  Dell  the  very  impersonation 
of  our  ancient  English  life.  But  the 
peace  of  that  solid  and  stately  home 
is  broken  in  upon  by  the  irresponsible 
adventurer.  Tracking  the  spoiler  to 
a  London  inn,  Mr.  Pickwick  makes 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Sam  Weller, 
who  is  nothing  but  a  lively  repre- 
sentation of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 
The  very  act  in  which  Sam  is  first 
discovered  is  typical.  It  is  intended 
that  henceforward  the  Pickwick  Club 
shall  walk,  not  by  the  faint  gleams  of 
passing  fancy  or  inscriptional  learning, 
but  by  the  light  of  the  high  polish 
which  the  faithful  attendant  can 
bestow  upon  their  boots.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  the  plan  of  the 
club  disappears.  It  was  intended  to 
do  so.  Dilettantism  gives  place  to 
practical  observation.  A  single  mental 
jotting  of  Sam's,  as  for  instance  the 
account  of  the  "twopenny  rope,"  is 
worth  all  the  previous  entries  in  his 
master's  note-book.  It  will  be  ob- 
served also  that  his  action  on  the 
plot  exactly  corresponds  to  the  famous 
definition  of  Evolution  as  "  a  change 
from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homo- 
geneity to  a  definite,  coherent  hetero- 
geneity." It  is  Sam  that  gradually 
distinguishes  the  true  friends  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  from  the  indeterminate  homo- 
geneous mass  of  humanity  which  was 
molten  together  by  the  rays  of  his 
benevolence.  It  is  he  that  detects 
Mr.  Winkle  both  as  sportsman  and 
lover.  He  demonstrates  in  that  luck- 
less pretender  the  want  of  that  ex- 
periential basis  which  was  supplied 
in  his  own  case  by  the  ready  use  of 
his  fists  and  his  easy  access  to  the  con- 
fidence of  maid-servants.  It  has  been 
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cited  as  an  astounding  feat  of  super- 
abundant power  that  by  the  side  of 
Sam  should  be  put  another  character 
so  similar  and  yet  so  distinguishable 
as  the  elder  Mr.  Weller.  Neither 
Strap  nor  Corporal  Trim  was  pro- 
vided with  a  father.  But  in  fact  it 
was  only  by  keeping  in  view  the  inner 
meaning  that  the  feat  was  possible. 
Mr.  Weller,  senior,  represents  the 
older  and  rougher  empiricism.  His 
overturning  of  the  Eatanswill  coach 
typifies  the  retrograde  nature  of  ex- 
periment without  hypothesis.  For 
undoubtedly  he  must  have  reduced 
his  coach  and  his  fares  to  an  "  inde- 
finite, incoherent  homogeneity."  Any 
other  explanation  is  unworthy  of  so 
humane  a  humorist  as  the  author  of 
'  David  Copperfield '  and  '  Data  of 
Psychology.'  In  the  last  age,  when 
carriage  accidents  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence, they  were  much  too  tiresome  to 
laugh  at. 

The  ready  alliance  of  rude  empiri- 
cism with  pietistic  sensibility  is  typified 
by  the  marriage  of  old  Mr.  Weller  to 
his  "  widder."  Scheming  fanaticism 
creeps  in,  and  only  by  the  help  of  the 
younger  and  brisker  evolutionism  can 
be  got  under  the  pump.  Some,  indeed, 
have  seen  in  Stiggins  a  superannuated 
embodiment  of  alchemistic  imposture, 
adducing  in  proof  his  conscience-scaring 
artifices  and  his  "  particular  wanity  " 
in  the  form  of  muddy  and  saccharine 
distillations.  They  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  imagine  the  whole  group  an  all^e- 
goric  representation  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
But  this  is  to  overstep  the  just  limits 
of  interpretation.  Can  the  Doctrine 
of  Evolution  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  Priestley  ?  Unless  it  can,  we  would 
humbly  ask  these  theorists  how  they 
would  explain  the  relationship  of  Sam 
and  the  elder  Weller  ]  We  will  return 
rather  to  the  central  catastrophe. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  condemnation  of  the  hero  in  the 
case  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick  repre- 
sents the  ill  fate  of  the  social  philo- 
sopher who  dallies  in  weak  com- 
placency with  a  plausible  financial 
statement.  Mrs.  Bardell,  the  widow 
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of  a  custom-house  officer,  the  letter  of 
lodgings  to  single  gentlemen,  is  merely 
an  impersonation  of  that  rash  and 
early  speculation,  "  immersed  in 
matter,"  as  Bacon  has  it,  which  bases 
itself  on  the  revenue  returns  of  a  former 
age  and  pays  an  exclusive  attention  to 
individual  cases.  The  Spirit  of  Inquiry 
with  antiquated  gaiters  and  a  kindly 
but  frosty  face  cannot,  however,  break 
faith  with  this  mode  of  speculation 
without  heavy  damages,  Avhich  it  will 
of  course  refuse  to  pay,  and  in  con- 
sequence be  imprisoned  temporarily 
in  the  gloomy  company  of  insolvent 
debtors,  or  rather  insoluble  problems. 
Here,  however,  it  will  be  again  visited 
by  the  faithful  Doctrine  of  Evolution, 
its  gloom  lightened,  and  its  horizon 
cleared.  But  we  shall  never  make  an 
end  of  these  details.  A  correspondent 
of  our  own  will  arrive  before  many 
years  from  Manitoba,  and  we  shall 
then  have  the  assistance  of  a  complete 
cipher.  It  may,  however,  be  worth 
remarking  that  the  footmen's 
"swarry"is  nothing  but  a  contest 
between  Evolutionism  and  the  gorgeous 
but  servile  retinue  of  traditional 
metaphysics.  The  young  gentleman 
in  the  blue  livery  of  idealism,  who 
boasts  of  the  partiality  shown  him  by 
his  "young  lady,"  the  bright  goddess 
of  truth  to  whom  he  is  a  mere  menial, 
ends  naturally  like  all  the  rest  in  the 
intoxication  of  mysticism.  Evolu- 
tionism is  the  only  method  of  inquiry 
that  can  go  to  bed  sober. 

Before  touching  farther  on  the  many 
close  parallelisms  between  the  treatises 
and  the  tales,  we  wish  to  answer  two 
or  three  absurd  objections,  which  will, 
we  trust,  never  again  endeavour  to  ob- 
struct the  rational  and  illuminating 
hypothesis  which  would  trace  the 
poetic  creations  of  the  world  to  their 
true  source  in  abstract  philosophy.  It 
has  been  said  that  Bacon  and  Spencer 
show  little  or  no  humour  in  their 
treatises ;  and  in  their  fictions  few 
traces  of  a  fondness  for  particular 
phrases  and  illustrations,  which  in 
their  other  writings  they  seem  power- 
less to  resist.  But  we  would  submit 


that  these  two  great  men  have  always 
been  fully  aware  that  a  philosophic 
essay  is  not  the  fitting  place  for  jests, 
and"  that  a  humorous  or  pathetic 
fiction  is  not  the  fitting  place  for  in- 
dulgence in  an  irresistible  fondness  for 
particular  phrases  and  illustrations. 
It  has  been  said  also  that  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dickens  Mr.  Spencer  has 
not  thought  fit  to  give  us  any  more 
novels.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  repeat 
that  by  1616  and  1870  respectively 
both  Francis  Bacon  and  Herbert  Spencer 
had  established  their  position  as  philo- 
sophers and  publicists,  and  had  no 
further  occasion  to  pour  out  the  wild 
and  bitter  humour  of  their  hearts 
in  such  creations  as  Dogberry  or 
Micawber  1 

Is  not  the  tendency  of  all  the  earlier 
novels,  from  '  Nicholas  Nickleby'  to 
'  David  Copperfield,'  the  exposure  of 
official  interference  and  tyranny,  the 
passionate  defence  of  individual 
rights  ]  And  is  not  this  precisely  the 
teaching  of  'Social  Statics'  (1851)?  Is 
there  not  again,  beginning  from 
'  Bleak  House/  a  distinct  modifica- 
tion in  aim,  an  endeavour  to  rouse 
officialism  to  a  greater  activity  1  And 
is  not  this  the  precise  modification  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Spencer's  social  essays 
between  1850  and  1860?  When 
'Little  Dorrit'  (1857)  gave  us  the 
satire  on  the  Circumlocution  Office,  it 
gave  us  also  the  character  of  Merdle, 
the  fraudulent  speculator.  And  two 
years  later,  in  1859,  Mr.  Spencer 
published  an  article  on  '  The  Morals  of 
Trade,'  which  protests  in  almost  the 
same  language  against  that  adulation 
of  mere  success,  which  had  been  pil- 
loried in  the  Bar,  Bishop,  etc.,  of 
'  Little  Dorrit.'  It  might  be  said, 
indeed,  that  the  same  events  may  pro- 
duce on  two  different  minds  an  almost 
identical  impression.  We  consider 
such  cavils  too  frivolous  for  serious 
notice.  And  what  would  the  cavillers 
say  to  the  close  similarity  of  thought 
in  the  following  passages  ? — 

"  Doubtless  very  often,  as  Mr.  Bain 
says,  '  it  is  the  coerced  form  of 
seriousness  and  solemnity  without  the 
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reality  that  gives  us  that  stiff  position 
from  which  a  contact  with  triviality 
or  vulgarity  relieves  us,  to  our  up- 
roarious delight.'  " 

Our  uproarious  delight !  Compare 
with  this  the  following  : — 

"  Here,"  that  is  to  say,  at  the  re- 
ference to  himself  in  Mr.  Tupple's 
speech,  "  Mr.  Dobble,  junior,  who  has 
been  previously  distending  his  mouth 
to  a  considerable  width  by  thrusting 
a  particularly  fine  orange  into  that 
feature,  suspends  operations,  and  as- 
sumes a  proper  appearance  of  intense 
melancholy." 

The  former  passage  is  from  an 
article  on  the  '  Physiology  of 
Laughter '  published  by  Mr.  Spencer 
in  this  magazine  for  March,  1860. 
The  latter  is  from  '  New  Year/  one 
of  the  '  Boz  '  sketches.  Thus  truly  is 
the  child  the  father  of  the  man.  That 
the  actual  observation  was  Professor 
Bain's  is  nothing.  For  several  of  the 
observations  common  to  the  essays 
and  plays  of  Bacon  were  originally 
Montaigne's,  or  some  other's.  But,  as 


Jack  Bunsby  remarks,  "  the  bearings 
of  this  obserwation  lays  in  the  appli- 
cation on  it." 

We  consider  that  we  have  estab- 
lished our  case.  If  any  one  thinks 
otherwise  let  him  ask  himself  if  he 
considers  that  the  important  truths  in 
psychology  and  sociology,  which  we 
have  briefly  indicated,  were  likely  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  man  who 
was  told  by  a  scene-shifter  that  it 
was  a  loss  to  the  "  profession  "  when 
he  took  to  writing  books'?  The  man 
of  jovial  good-fellowship  and  pedestrian 
powers  !  None  of  the  products  of 
Nature  are,  according  to  Aristotle, 
like  the  Delphian  knife,  that  serves 
all  purposes  equally.  And  we  may 
be  sure  that  stage-management,  pedes- 
trianism,  and  good-fellowship  are  not 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  the  gift 
of  [original  creation.  Why,  these  are 
the  very  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments that  have  been  more  than 
suspected  in  that  illiterate  impresario 
Master  William  Shakespeare,  of  New 
Place,  Stratford-on-A  von  ! 


THE   POPLARS. 

Shivering  and  wretchedly  three  poplars  tall 
Sway  in  the  twilight  of  a  city  high, 
Mire  at  their  feet,  above  them  cloudy  sky, 

Girt  by  the  limits  of  a  meagre  wall 

O'er  which  the  thin  gloom  of  their  shadows  fall. 
And  yet  beyond  them,  hid  from  mortal  eye, 
The  East's  mysterious  magic  gardens  lie, 

Where  the  rapt  nightingales  for  ever  call 

From  bowering  rose  and  myrtle.     At  a  gate, 
Unseen  by  men,  an  Ethiop  doth  stand, 
Finger  on  lip,  to  lead  me  through  the  land 

To  the  dim  vastness  of  cool  courts,  where  late 
Watches  unearthly  Beauty.     Ah !    there  be 
Spells  subtle  woven  by  those  wizards  three  ! 
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A  FAMOUS  critic  has  reminded  us  that 
it  is  often  useful  to  turn  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  great  figures  of 
the  past  to  others  of  less  power  and 
fame,  but  still  capable,  each  after  its 
light,  of  teaching  us  something,  if  only 
we  know  how  to  get  at  it,  and  how 
to  use  it.  Leaving  their  educational 
value  alone  for  the  moment,  there  is 
certainly  some  entertainment  to  be 
got  from  these  occasional  rambles 
through  the  by-paths  and  bridle-roads 
of  history,  and  some  refreshment, 
too.  The  eye,  says  the  poet,  grows 
weary  with  too  much  gazing  on  the 
great.  How  often,  strolling  perhaps 
somewhat  listlessly  through  the  spa- 
cious portrait  galleries  of  the  past, 
how  often  one  pauses  with  a  fresh 
sense  of  interest  before  some  un- 
familiar figure,  blurred  by  time  and 
unrecorded  in  the  catalogue,  peeping 
with  something,  as  one  fancies,  of  an 
apologetic  air  from  out  the  gorgeous 
crowd  around  it,  kings  and  statesmen, 
priests  and  soldiers,  men  of  letters  and 
men  of  affairs, 

"Stately  dames,  like  queens  attended,  knights 
who  wore  the  Fleece  of  Gold." 

"  Bow  thy  head  to  a  great  man," 
counsels  the  wise  son  of  Sirach  ;  but 
a  smaller  man  will  sometimes  prove 
the  better  company. 

The  figure  we  have  in  our  eye  can- 
not certainly  be  called  good  company 
in  the  sense  commonly  given  to  the 
phrase  by  parents  and  guardians.  He 
was,  indeed,  found  extremely  bad  com- 
pany by  most  who  had  dealings  with 
him.  His  educational  value  for  us  is 
slight ;  though  no  doubt  the  familiar, 
but  always  instructive,  moral  of  the 
inevitable  punishment  of  the  wicked 
might  be  re-pointed  from  his  tale,  and 
indirectly  he  might  furnish  a  text  for 
a  discourse  on  the  ways  of  historians. 


But  he  was  on  his  own  stage  and  in 
his  own  time  a  considerable  figure, 
though  the  general  memory  of  his 
performances  has  been  almost  eclipsed 
by  those  of  a  more  illustrious  con- 
temporary, to  whom,  indeed,  many  of 
the  former  are  now  attributed  ;  for  his- 
tory— or,  rather,  an  historian,  which  is 
not  always  the  same  thing — acting  pos- 
sibly on  the  principle  that  to  him  who 
hath  more  shall  be  given,  has  assigned 
to  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  many 
of  the  acts  and  much  of  the  obloquy 
that  belong  by  right  to  Sir  Robert 
Grierson  of  Lag. 

And  Grierson  has  another  interest 
for  us,  of  a  more  romantic  and,  his- 
torically, less  disreputable  kind.  It 
was  in  a  tradition  current  about  him 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  and 
still,  or  till  very  lately,  lingering  in 
the  western  lowlands  of  Scotland,  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  found  the  materials 
for  that  incomparable  tale  with  which 
Wandering  Willie  beguiles  the  way 
to  Brokenburn-foot.  And  it  was  an- 
other of  the  family  who  sat  (uncon- 
sciously, let  us  hope,  for  the  artist's 
sake)  for  the  portrait  of  the  elder 
Redgauntlet,  the  rugged  and  danger- 
ous Herries  of  Birrenswork.  Sir 
Robert  Grierson,  fifth  baronet,  com- 
monly known  as  old  Ro.  Grierson, 
from  his  signature,  so  strangely  like 
that  of  the  old  Laird's,  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Scott's.  He  had  been 
a  soldier,  but  retired  early  from  the 
service,  and  lived,  it  is  said,  to  draw 
his  half-pay  as  a  lieutenant  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  A 
well-mannered,  not  unkindly  man  at 
ordinarytim.es,  he  was  subject  to  vio- 
lent fits  of  temper,  and  in  those  fits 
the  horse-shoe,  the  mark  of  all  the 
Redgauntlet  race,  is  said  to  have  come 
out  with  fatal  clearness  on  his  forehead. 
He  survived  Scott  seven  years,  dying 
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in  1839  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  one 
hundred  and  two. 

The  records  of  the  grim  old  hero  of 
the  blind  fiddler's  tale  and  of  his  line, 
all  of  course  staunch  Jacobites  to  a 
man, .  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
fancies  of  tradition,  have  been  gathered 
and  preserved  for  us  by  the  industry 
of  Colonel  Fergusson.1  He  has  before 
now  done  good  work  this  way,  which 
will  be  remembered,  let  us  trust,  to 
his  credit  some  day  (if  such  be  ever 
destined  to  dawn)  when  our  country- 
men have  leisure  again  and  inclination 
to  concern  themselves  with  other  affairs 
than  those  of  the  passing  hour.  Mean- 
while we  may  be  content  to  imagine 
him,  as  he,  no  doubt,  is  content  to  be, 
a  second  Monkbarns,  rejoicing  in  his 
"  ancient  peaceful  quiet  dust,"  even 
though,  unlike  that  amiable  but  hasty 
old  gentleman,  he  find  none  to  care 
about  disturbing  it.  In  one  way,  at 
any  rate,  he  is  shrewder  than  Monk- 
barns.  Antiquary  though  he  be,  he 
cherishes  no  illusions  about  Aiken 
Drum's  lang  ladle ;  and,  warned 
possibly  by  his  forerunner's  disap- 
pointment, is  careful  to  publish  no 
tract  till  he  has  "examined  the  thing 
to  the  bottom." 

Robert  Grierson  of  Lag,  the  first 
baronet  of  the  name,  was  the  son  of 
William  Grierson  of  Barquhar,  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Eobert  Grierson, 
Knight,  of  Lag.  His  cousin  Robert 
dying  while  yet  a  minor,  he  succeeded 
to  the  estates  in  1669.  The  family 
had  held  land  in  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway  since  the  fifteenth  century. 
One  of  them  had  been  wounded  at 
Sauchieburn,  fighting  probably  against 
his  king,  and  another  had  died  by  the 
side  of  his  king  at  Flodden.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  Lag 
had  ridden  with  the  Maxwells  on  that 
fatal  day  when  their  chief,  the  great 
Lord  of  Nithsdale  and  Warden  of  the 
Western  Marches,  tried  conclusions 

1  'The  Laird  of  Lag,  a  Life  Sketch,'  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Fergusson, 
Author  of  'Henry  Erskine  and  his  Kinsfolk,' 
'Mrs.  Calderwood's Letters,'  &c.  Edinburgh, 
1886. 


with  the  "  gentle "  Jolmstones  of 
Annandale  on  the  sands  of  Dryffe.2 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
name  of  Grierson  appears  in  the  list 
of  Commissioners  of  both  nations  ap- 
pointed by  James  to  keep  the  peace 
on  the  Borders  ;  and  this  Sir  Robert 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  old  Laird 
of  Lag  whose  story  Colonel  Fergusson 
has  written  for  us. 

Lag  first  finds  a  place  in  history  by 
the  side  of  Claverhouse.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1678  the  latter  had  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  had  at  once 
been  appointed  to  one  of  the  three 
regiments  of  dragoons  then  newly 
raised  in  the  western  shires.  The 
wild  Westland  Whigs,  as  the  Cove- 
nanters were  then  popularly  styled 
in  Edinburgh,  had  fairly  turned  to 
bay  at  last.  The  gentler  measures 
with  which  Charles,  shocked  into  a 
momentary  sense  of  pity,  had  sought 
to  atone  for  the  brutal  punishment  of 
the  Pentland  rising,  had  come  too  late. 
The  savage  burst  of  persecution,  into 
which  the  years  of  vague  bullying 
following  the  Restoration  had  then 
burst,  had  goaded  the  stubborn  sons  of 
the  old  Remonstrants  of  the  Mauch- 
line  Convention  into  a  fury  as  wild 
and  unreasoning  as  that  of  their 
persecutors.  Every  fresh  concession, 
or  offer  of  concession,  was  regarded  as 
only  designed  to  open  a  way  for  fresh 
possibilities  of  persecution,  as  a  snare 
set  to  catch  bodies  as  well  as  souls. 
The  gentle  Leighton  and  his  "  curates  " 
were  regarded  with  almost  as  much 
detestation  as  the  apostate  Sharp  and 
the  ruffians  of  Dalziel.  The  refusal 
of  the  gentry  of  Renfrew  and  Ayrshire 
to  give  bail  that  their  servants  and 
tenants  should  abstain  from  all  dealings 
with  intercom muned  persons,  as  well  as 
from  personal  attendance  on  conventi- 
cles, gave  Lauderdale  the  opportunity 
which  many  began  then  to  suspect  he 

2  See  the  fine  old  ballad  of  '  Lord  Maxwell's 
Good-night.' 
"  Adieu  !  Drumlanrig,  false  wert  aye, 

And  Closeburn  in  a  band  ! 
The  Laird  of  Lag  frao  my  father  that  fled 
When  the  Johnstone  struck  off  his  hand!  " 
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had  been  doing  his  best  to  make.  The 
west  was  declar-ed  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection. An  Irish  force  was  assembled 
at  Belfast,  an  English  force  was 
marched  to  the  Border  ;  but  better  tools 
were  found  nearer  to  hand.  Eight 
thousand  savages — for  as  such  the 
Highlanders  were  then  commonly  re- 
garded, their  employment,  as  was  that 
also  of  the  Irish  kernes,  being  indeed 
notoriously  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
war — were  let  loose  on  the  refractory 
districts.  The  effect  was,  perhaps,  not 
all  that  had  been  anticipated,  for  only 
one  life,  it  is  said,  was  lost,  and  that 
the  life  of  a  Highlander.  But  during 
two  months  these  marauders  lived  at 
free  quarters  on  friend  and  foe  alike, 
and  when  at  last  even  the  Council  saw 
that  it  was  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
them,  they  returned  to  their  own 
country  laden  with  spoil  such  as  they 
had  never  dreamed  of,  and  of  the  use 
of  which  they  were  as  ignorant  as  a 
Red  Indian  or  a  negro. 

The  skirmish  at  Drumclog  was, 
however,  the  real  beginning  of  the 
rebellion.  Lag  was  not  present  on 
that  day,  but  he  had  already  met 
Claverhouse.  A  few  days  before  the 
end  of  the  previous  year  that  officer 
had  been  summoned  by  the  regular 
clergy  (who  were  as  bitter  against  the 
Whigs  as  Lag  himself  or  Lauderdale) 
to  demolish  a  meeting-house  which 
had  been  raised  .by  the  charity  of 
certain  ladies  at  the  western  end  of 
tte  bridge  of  Dumfries.  He  had 
declined,  on  the  plea  that  his  orders 
confined  him  to  Dumfries  and  Annan- 
dale,  and  had  sent  to  Linlithgow, 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal 
forces  in  Scotland,  for  further  instruc- 
tions. Lag,  who  held  authority  as  a 
principal  land-holder  in  those  ^parts, 
besides  being  a  deputy-sheriff  in 
Wigtownshire,  was  accordingly  sent 
to  the  scene,  and  under  his  supervision 
the  offending  conventicle,  "a  good 
large  house,  of  about  sixty  foot  of 
length,  and  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty 
broad,"  was  quickly  demolished. 

During  the  terrible  summer  of  1679, 
which   saw   the    battles   of  Drumclog 


and  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  the  murder 
on  Magus  Muir,  we  get  no  certain 
glimpse  of  Lag.  But  from  the  Dum- 
fries Council  minutes,  and  from  Claver- 
house's  letters,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
proving  himself  an  active  magistrate. 
He  opened  a  military  court  of  justice 
at  Kirkcudbright,  of  which  shire  he 
was  then  steward  in  conjunction  with 
Claverhouse,  and  another  in  the  parish 
church  of  Carsphairn,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  Test  Act  of  1681, 
and  the  Act  of  1683,  which  made 
owning  the  Covenant  and  unsatis- 
factory answers  concerning  the  matters 
of  Bothwell  Bridge  and  Sharp's  mur- 
der capital  offences,  and  ordered  that 
all  sentenci's  of  death  ivere  to  be  executed 
within  three  hours  of  the  verdict.  Two 
years  later  followed  a  fresh  Declara- 
tion from  the  Cameronians,1  which 
was  met  in  turn  by  the  Abjuration 
Oath,  which  conferred  a  certificate  of 
loyalty  on  all  who  took  it,  and  instant 
death  on  all  who  refused  it.  The 
next  three  years,  the  three  years  of 
James's  reign,  were  for  long  known  in 
Scotland  as  "  the  killing  time."  Among 
the  foremost  of  those  who  perished  at 
this  time  was  Baillie  of  Jerviswood, 
one  of  the  victims  of  Fergusson  "  the 
Plotter."  a  man,  as  Burnet  has  de- 

1  This  body,  the  Extreme  Left  of  the 
Covenanters,  received  its  name  from  Richard 
Cameron.  Its  first  public  act  was  the  procla- 
mation known  as  the  Sanquhar  Declaration, 
from  having  been  nailed  to  the  market  cross 
of  that  town  on  the  twenty-second  of  June, 
1680.  A  mouth  later  they  were  defeated 
by  Bruce  of  Earlshall,  Claverhouse's  lieu- 
tenant, at  Aird's  Moss  in  Ayrshire.  Came- 
ron was  killed  in  the  struggle,  and  Hackston 
of  Eathillet,  one  of  Sharp's  murderers, 
taken  prisoner,  and  executed  in  circum- 
stances of  great  cruelty  at  Edinburgh. 
Donald  Cargill  became  then  the  leader  of  the 
party,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
publicly  pronounced  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York, 
Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  and  certain  others  in 
authority.  Not  long  afterwards  he,  too, 
shared  Hackstou's  fate,  and  Eenwick  was  then 
advanced  to  the  perilous  position  of  chief  of 
the  Hill-men  or  Society  men,  as  the  Camero- 
nians were  indiiferently  called.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  victims  of  "the  killing  time," 
being  executed  but  a  few  months  before 
James  fled  from  England. 
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scribed  him,  "  of  many  parts  and  still 
more  virtues,"  who  was  undoubtedly 
in  sympathy  with  Argyle  and  the 
refugees  in  Holland,  but  was,  as  every 
one  knew  well,  the  last  of  men  to 
have  had  any  share  in  the  plots  either 
of  the  Rye  House  or  the  Assassina- 
tion. He  was,  however,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed  on  evidence  which, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Halifax  on  a 
similar  occasion,  was  not  sufficient  to 
hang  a  dog  on.  Another  of  the 
sufferers,  though  he  was  allowed  to 
keep  his  head  at  the  expense  of  his 
estate,  was  Sir  William  Scott  of 
Harden,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
author  of  «  Old  Mortality  '  and  '  Red- 
gauntlet,'  James,  who  in  1681  had 
succeeded  Lauderdale  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Scotch  affairs,  when 
summoned  to  England  by  the  illness 
of  the  king  had  declared  that  "  there 
would  never  be  peace  in  Scotland  till 
the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Forth  was  turned  into  a  hunting- 
ground."  His  agents  were  certainly 
doing  their  best  to  verify  the  royal 
j  udgment. 

And  among  them  none  at  this  time 
was  more  active  than  Lag.  One  of 
Lauderdale's  first  acts  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Lord  High  Commissioner  in 
1669  had  been  to  give  to  the  local 
militia,  which  had  at  the  Restoration 
taken  the  place  of  the  royal  troops,  all 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  standing 
army.  In  1678,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  fresh  troops  into  the 
western  shires,  this  militia  was  em- 
bodied, under  its  local  leaders,  with 
the  royal  forces,  and  according  to  the 
historians  of  the  Covenanters  it  was  the 
men  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Lag  who  indulged  in  the  peculiar 
practices  ascribed  by  Macaulay  to 
Claverhouse's  dragoons.  In  a  passage 
familiar  to  every  one  he  has  described 
them  as  relieving  their  hours  of  duty 
by  revels  in  which  they  mocked  the 
torments  of  hell,  calling  each  other  by 
the  names  of  devils  and  damned  souls. 
For  this  information  he  has  quoted  the 
authority  of  Wodrow,  but  the  sense  of 
Wodrow's  words,  as  must  have  been 


perfectly  clear  to  Macaulay.  points  to 
the  militia  of  Lag  rather  than  to  the 
regulars  of  Claverhouse  as  the  heroes  of 
this  startling  form  of  relaxation.  And 
in  a  work  a  little  later  than  Wodrow's, 
but  very  similar  in  style  and  of  about 
equal  trustworthiness,  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphia  Scoticana  '  of  John  Howie,  Lag, 
who  figures  as  "a prime  hero  for  the  pro- 
moting of  Satan's  kingdom,"  is  directly 
named  as  the  chief  performer  in  these 
revels.  "  Such, "it  is  said,  "was  their 
audacious  impiety,  that  he,  with  the  rest 
of  his  boon  companions  and  persecutors, 
would,  over  their  drunken  bowls,  feign 
themselves  devils  and  those  whom  they 
supposed  in  hell,  and  then  whip  one 
another,  as  a  jest  upon  that  place  of 
torment."  And  then  the  pious  bio- 
grapher goes  on  to  give,  in  the  remark- 
ably straightforward  language  of  his 
class  and  time,  other  particulars  of 
Lag's  life  and  habits,  which  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  convenient  to 
quote.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Lag 
was  pre-eminent  among  his  fellows  for 
an  evil  life  and  conversation,  though 
there  is  a  story  of  his  so  grossly  in- 
sulting Lord  Kenmure  that  even  the 
authority  of  Claverhouse  could  hardly 
keep  the  peace  ;  and  once,  on  being 
asked  by  one  of  his  victims  for  a  few 
minutes'  respite  for  prayer,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  answer,  "  What  a 
devil  have  you  been  doing  so  many 
years  in  these  hills — have  you  not 
prayed  enough  1 "  But  the  times 
were  certainly  not  delicate ;  and 
the  stories  of  Middleton  and  his 
drunken  parliament  show  that  no 
very  grave  scandal  was  supposed  to 
belong  even  to  the  most  public  breach 
of  decorum.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sobriety  and  cleanliness  of  Claver- 
house's life  were  always  quoted  even 
by  his  bitterest  foes  as  curious  and 
signal  facts  in  a  man  of  his  quality 
and  position.  And  this  might  in  itself 
be  enough  to  seriously  weaken  Mac- 
aulay's  charge,  were  no  absolute  dis- 
proof forthcoming.  A  captain  cannot 
of  course,  be  always  looking  after 
his  soldiers'  morals  and  manners,  but 
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it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Claver- 
house  was  one  of  the  sternest  disci- 
plinarians that  ever  took  or  gave 
orders  ;  and  as  he  was,  during  these 
years  at  any  rate,  thrown  into  un- 
usually close  personal  contact  with  his 
men,  it  is  unlikely  that  their  oppor- 
tunities for  relaxation  such  as  their 
commander  would  certainly  not  have 
countenanced  can  have  been  many. 
It  would  only  be  to  meet  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  at  their  own 
game  to  go  a  step  farther,  and, 
on  the  good  old  theory  of  like  master 
like  man,  question  whether  the  men 
under  Claverhouse's  command  would 
not  probably  have  contented  them- 
selves with  some  more  decorous  form 
of  pastime. 

But  no  one,  of  course,  except  for  his 
own  purposes,  would  seriously  take  the 
historians  of  the  Covenanters  as  incon- 
testable witnesses  to  the  characters  of 
the  Cavaliers.  Whatever  Lag's  pri- 
vate character  may  have  been,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  about  his  public 
one.  It  was  as  bad  as  bad  could  be. 
As  a  man  of  weight  and  mark  in  the 
country,  and  in  high  favour  with  the 
Council  of  Edinburgh  for  his  energy 
and  administrative  parts,  no  doubt  he 
bore  on  his  shoulders  the  burden  of 
many  misdeeds  for  which  he  was  not 
personally  responsible.  So  Claver- 
house  has  borne  on  his  shoulders  for 
the  last  two  centuries  the  burden  of 
many  of  Lag's  misdeeds ;  and  among 
these  the  most  notorious  is  that  popu- 
larly known  as  the  case  of  the  Wig- 
town martyrs. 

The  responsibility  of  Claverbouse 
for  this  affair  again  rests,  we  are  sorry 
to  have  to  say,  with  Macaulay.  After 
the  passage  referred  to  above,  in  which 
he  first  brings  John  Graham  on  the 
stage,  as  "  a  soldier  of  distinguished 
courage  and  professional  skill,  but 
rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  tem- 
per, and  of  obdurate  heart," who  "has 
left  a  name  which,  wherever  the  Scot- 
tish race  is  settled  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  is  mentioned  with  a 
peculiar  energy  of  hatred,"  Macaulay 
proceeds  to  give  instances  of  the  crimes 


by  which  he  goaded  the  peasantry  of 
the  western  lowlands  into  madness — an 
operation,  it  may  in  passing  be  ob- 
served, which  had  been  performed  just 
two  years  before  young  Graham  had 
left  the  university  of  Saint  Andrews. 

With  two  out  of  the  four  he  has  se- 
lected, Claverhouse  had  no  more  to  do 
than  Richard  Cameron,  who  had  been 
five  years  in  his  grave,  or  Robert  Wod- 
row,  who  was  just  five  years  old.  For 
the  worse  of  these  two,  the  case  of  the 
Wigtown  martyrs,  the  responsibility 
rests  with  Lag  and  David  Graham, 
brother  of  John,  who  was  then  sheriff 
of  Galloway  and  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Wigtownshire,  but  pri- 
marily with  Lag.  Macaulay  does 
not,  indeed,  directly  name  Claver- 
house as  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
Margaret  Maclachlan  and  Margaret 
Wilson,  but  the  sense  of  the  context 
is,  designedly  or  not,  inevitable. 

It  is  a  curious  point  in  connection 
with  this  affair  that,  after  all  the 
horror  and  indignation  the  story  of 
the  cruel  deed  has  aroused  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  there  should  be  no 
certain  proof  that  it  was  ever  com- 
mitted. The  tribunal,  before  which 
the  two  women  (and  a  third  unnamed 
prisoner  who  seems  to  have  been 
acquitted)  were  brought,  was  com- 
posed of  Lag,  David  Graham,  Major 
Windram,  Captain  Strachan,  and 
Provost  Cultrain.  The  day  of  the 
trial  was  April  the  thirteenth,  and 
on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month 
a  reprieve  was  sent  down  from  the 
Privy  Council  at  Edinburgh,  pend- 
ing the  answer  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  to  a  recommendation  for 
pardon.  After  this  all  is  a  blank  for 
five  and  twenty  years.  Some  time  be- 
tween 1708  and  1711  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Scotch  Church  de- 
termined to  collect  particulars  of  the 
late  persecution,  and  the  record  of  the 
Kirk  Session  of  the  parish  of  Penning- 
hame,  which  professes  to  narrate  this 
particular  case,  is  dated  in  the  latter 
year.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  minutes  of  the  burgh  of  Wigtown  ; 
and  writers  such  as  Mackenzie,  the 
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Lord  Advocate,  before  whom  the  case 
must  have  come,  and  Fountainhall, 
are  equally  silent.  Patrick  Walker, 
the  most  scurrilous  and  bitter  of  all 
the  Covenanting  scribes,  after  abusing 
Lag  for  the  crime  in  language  which 
John  Howie's  own  Lag  could  hardly 
have  bettered,  owns  that  the  story  was 
not  universally  believed.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  evidence  of  tradition 
only ,  but  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  has  been  faithfully  preserved 
by  generation  after  generation  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  preserved  with  an 
amplitude  and  minuteness  of  detail 
such  as  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  sheer 
fabrication  of  a  furious  and  frightened 
peasantry.  Colonel  Fergusson  has 
recorded  one  touch  of  terrible  pic- 
turesqueness.  Many  years  after  that 
cruel  scene  on  the  Solway  sands,  an 
old  broken-down  man  used  to  wan- 
der about  the  streets  of  Wigtown, 
bearing  on  his  shoulders  a  pitcher 
of  water  from  which  he  was  ever 
seeking  to  quench  an  intolerable  thirst. 
Every  one  knew  and  shunned  him, 
for  the  cause  of  his  strange  disease 
was  common  talk.  He  had  been  the 
town-officer  of  Wigtown,  and  when 
the  youngest  of  the  two  martyrs  had 
been  lifted  for  a  moment  above  the 
rising  tide  to  give  her  one  more  chance 
of  life  by  uttering  the  few  necessary 
words  of  abjuration,  he  had,  on  her 
refusal,  thrust  her  down  again  with 
his  halberd,  bidding  her  take  another 
drink  with  her  gossips,  the  crabs.  And 
to  the  evidence  of  tradition  must  be 
added  the  evidence  of  a  stone  in  the 
churchyard  of  Wigtown,  which,  as 
far  back  as  1714,  marked  the  grave 
of  Margaret  Wilson,  "  who  was 
drowned  in  the  water  of  the  Bled- 
nock,  upon  the  eleventh  of  May, 
1684  (5),  by  the  Laird  of  Lag."  That 
Wodrow  employed  the  pencil  of  tra- 
dition to  illustrate  his  melancholy 
tale,  and  that  Macaulay,  as  his  fashion 
was,  heightened  the  primitive  touches 
of  Wodrow,  no  one  would  dispute ; 
but  that  the  whole  affair  should  be 
sheer  fiction  seems  impossible.  It  is, 
however,  a  story  which  those  who  will 


accept  nothing  that  cannot  be  proved 
with  mathematical  certainty  will  al- 
ways find  arguments  for  doubting. 
We,  for  our  part,  are  not  concerned 
any  further  to  renew  a  controversy 
once  so  eagerly  waged,1  but  now  well- 
nigh  perhaps  forgotten.  To  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  be  still  curious  on 
the  point  Colonel  Fergusson' s  book 
will  afford  the  means  of  forming  their 
own  conclusions  without  prejudice ; 
for  he  himself,  with  a  restraint  per- 
haps unprecedented  in  history,  entirely 
declines  to  commit  himself  to  either 
side — a  piece  of  wisdom  in  which  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  imitating 
him. 

These  three  years,  from  1G85  to 
1688,  form,  as  one  may  say,  Lag's 
flowering-time.  But  the  record  of  the 
old  ruffian's  deeds  soon  grows  as  mono- 
tonous as  revolting,  and  our  readers 
will  probably  thank  us  for  again  imi- 
tating Colonel  Fergusson — or  even,  as 
we  are  not  writing  a  book,  for  im- 
proving on  his  example — and  refrain- 
ing even  earlier  than  he  does  from 
exhausting  their  patience.  For  a 
wonder  James  proved  no  ungrateful 
master.  He  conferred  on  Lag  a 
baronetcy  and  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  :  the  latter  he  was  not 
suffered  long  to  enjoy. 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  1689,  the 
Estates  passed  a  vote  declaring  that 
James  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
crown,  and  that  the  throne  was  ac- 
cordingly vacant.  This  was  followed 
a  week  later  by  a  Claim  of  Right, 
enlarging  on  the  reasons  of  that  for- 
feiture, and  an  offer  of  the  crown 
to  William  and  Mary.  Among  the 
great  Scotch  nobles  who,  while  caring 
little  for  the  political  liberty  of  their 
country,  would  resist  every  attack  on 
the  Protestant  religion,  was  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  Lag's  brother-in-law.2 
He  had  in  consequence  been  stripped 

1  In  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  among 
other  places.  See  an  article  on  '  The  Wig- 
town Martyrs,'  by  the  late  Principal  Tulloch, 
in  December,  1862. 

-  Lag  had  married  the  Lady  Henrietta 
Douglas,  Queensberry's  sister. 
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of  all  his  employments,  but  neverthe- 
less had  stood  by  his  king  so  long  as 
there  had  been  a  king  for  him  to  stand 
by.  He  had  returned  to  Scotland  when 
William  reached  London,  and  had 
at  first  been  regarded  by  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Estates  who  still  remained 
loyal  to  James  as  their  most  capable 
leader.  But  Queensberry  had  no  in- 
tention of  risking  his  life  in  a  lost 
cause.  On  the  motion  for  declaring 
the  throne  vacant  he  would  not  vote  ; 
but  when  the  motion  had  been  passed 
he  gave  his  voice  willingly  to  the 
proposition  that  William  was  the 
proper  person  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Queensberry  and  Lag  had  always  been 
good  friends,  and  had  the  latter  chosen 
to  keep  quiet,  his  brother-in-law's  in- 
fluence would  probably  have  served  to 
protect  him  from  his  many  enemies. 
But  he  stoutly  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  standing  apart 
from  trimmers  like  Athol,  from  dis- 
appointed place  -  hunters  like  Mont- 
gomery and  Annandale,  and  from  the 
open  adherents  of  William  like  Queens- 
berry  and  Hamilton.  It  was  not 
likely  that  such  a  man  would  be  left 
to  drink  his  toasts  over  the  water  in 
peace.  Through  the  most  part  of 
William's  reign  his  story  is  one  of 
perpetual  fines  and  imprisonments. 
Nor  had  he  the  fortune  of  his  former 
colleague  in  the  chance  of  proving 
himself  fit  for  something  better  than 
hunting  peasants  to  death.  Through 
the  wild  summer  that  followed  Claver- 
house's  defiance  to  the  Convention, 
Lag  lay  among  a  crowd  of  prisoners 
in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  packed 
as  close  as  negroes  in  a  slaver's  hold 
and  in  much  the  same  plight,  in 
daily  peril  of  a  death  far  less  glorious 
than  that  Dundee  found  in  the  Pass 
of  Killiecrankie.1  But,  perhaps,  the 
cruellest  blow  that  the  proud  impe- 
tuous old  man  suffered  was  from  an 

1  The  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1689,  show  a 
petition  from  Lag,  praying  to  be  released 
from  an  imprisonment  which  had  lasted  since 
the  eighth  of  July,  on  the  ground  that  his 
health  had  suffered  from  a  malignant  fever 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  jail. 


action,  too  frivolous  indeed  to  need 
any  defence,  brought  against  him 
seven  years  later  for  uttering  false 
coin.  It  seems  that  he  had  let  his 
house  at  Kockhall  to  an  engraver  who 
was  also  interested  in  a  new  device 
for  stamping  patterns  on  linen.  The 
case  broke  completely  down,  but  Lag's 
fury,  as  his  biographer  observes,  may 
be  easier  imagined  than  described. 

At  this  point  he  disappears  from 
public  record,  though  he  lived  on  till 
1733,  a  savage,  gloomy  old  man  in  the 
same  house  at  Rockhall,  a  lonely 
three  storied  building  a  few  miles 
south  of  Dumfries  on  the  English 
road,  looking  over  Solway  Firth  to  the 
hills  of  Cumberland.  His  eldest  son 
William,  to  whom  he  had  two  years 
previously  made  over  his  estates,  was 
out  in  "  the  Fifteen,"  and  only  escaped 
with  a  heavy  fine.  Bat  Lag  had  so 
craftily  worded  the  deed  of  entail  that 
he  was  enabled  to  escape  the  penalty 
of  his  son's  treason.  In  fact,  as  far 
as  worldly  prosperity  goes,  both  he 
and  his  family  fared  much  better  than 
they  could  reasonably  have  hoped. 

The  active  hate  he  had  once  inspired 
had  now  died  down  into  monstrous 
traditions  which  are  still  not  wholly 
extinct.  From  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  at 
Rockhall,  now  used  as  a  wine-cellar, 
still  hangs  an  iron  hook  twelve  inches 
long  from  which  the  old  tyrant  is 
said  to  have  hung  his  Covenanting 
prisoners  ;  and  a  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  still  pointed  out  as  that  down 
which  he  used  for  his  amusement  to  roll 
them  in  a  barrel  full  of  spikes  and  knife- 
blades,  after  a  fashion  believed  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Carthaginians 
nearly  two  thousand^  years  earlier  for 
the  special  behoof  of  a  Roman  consul. 
It  was  also  said  of  him,  as  of  another 
Sir  Robert — Sir  Robert  Laurie,  of 
Maxwelton — that  a  cup  of  wine  had 
once  tured  to  bloond  in  his  hand.  Of 
course  there  was  keen  curiosity 
among  the  rising  generation  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  grim  old  man  of  whom 
their  fathers  had  such  dreadful  memo- 
ries. On  one  occasion,  a  lad,  full  of 
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this  curiosity,  got  leave  to  carry  a 
load  of  faggots  into  the  hall  where 
Lag  was  used  to  sit  all  day  cower- 
ing over  a  huge  fire.  As  the  boy 
entered,  the  old  man,  well  know- 
ing the  popular  feeling,  turned  on 
him,  and,  bending  his  brows  into 
the  fatal  horse-shoe,  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  harshness  even  fourscore  years 
had  not  wholly  quenched,  "  Ony 
"Whigs  in  Gallowa'  noo,  lad  ? "  The 
boy  dropped  his  load  and  scuttled 
from  the  hall  as  though  the  devil 
indeed  had  been  after  him. 

Lag  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1733,  in  his  house  at  Dumfries.  As 
his  end  drew  near  he  was  sorely 
tormented  with  the  gout,  and  the  story 
goes  that  relays  of  servants  were 
posted  from  his  door  to  the  Nith,  some 
two  hundred  yards  away,  to  hand  up 
buckets  from  the  fresh  stream  to  cool 
his  fiery  torments ;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment his  feet  touched  the  water  it 
began  to  kiss  and  smoke  !  So,  as  every 
one  knows — for  we  reject  as  too  gross 
a  libel  even  on  this  generation  the 
thought  that  there  can  be  any  one 
who  does  not  know  his  Scott — so 
bubbled  and  sparkled  like  a  seething 
cauldron  the  water  into  which  Red- 
gauntlet  plunged  his  swollen  feet  on 
the  awful  day  when  Willie  Steenson's 
father  last  saw  him  alive.  And  here 
we  may  note  a  curious  piece  of  family 
history  Colonel  Fergussonhas  recorded*: 
the  last  paper  to  which  old  Lag  ever 
put  his  name  was  a  receipt  for  some 
back  arrears  of  rent ;  and  the  paper 
is  among  the  family  archives  at  this 
day. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  go  through 
all  the  legends  coined  about  this  fell 
old  creature.  Colonel  Fergusson's  book 
will  feed  all  further  curiosity  full. 
And  let  him  who  has  such  curiosity  be 
careful  not  to  miss  the  chapter  on 
'  Lag's  Elegy,'  that  scathing  diatribe 
on  the  protagonists  of  "  the  killing 
time"  which  Carlyle  has  told  us  in 
his  'Reminiscences'  was  the  work  of 
old  John  Orr,  the  dominie  of  Hoddarn 
parish,  of  whom  he  had  often  heard 
his  father  talk  as  a  man  "  religious 


and  enthusiastic,  though  in  practice 
irregular  with  drink."  How  fresh 
still  in  his  own  childhood  was  the 
memory  of  Lag  our  author  gives  an 
extremely  curious  instance,  which  will 
best  be  told  in  his  own  language  : — 

"Some  forty  years  ago,  or  more,  it  was 
common  in  many  of  the  houses  in  Dumfries- 
shire and  Galloway  to  commemorate  annually 
the  evil  deeds  of  the  Laird  of  Lag.  They 
used  to  represent  him  in  shape  of  beast  as 
hideous  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  performer 
entrusted  with  the  part  could  make  it,  with- 
out wandering  far,  however,  from  a  conven- 
tional model,  which  it  was  understood  should 
be  adhered  to.  This  is  how  it  was  done  in 
ray  mother's  house,  and  we  were  singularly 
fortunate  in  possessing  in  an  old  nurse, 
Margaret  Edgar,  an  artiste  who  had  made  the 
part  her  own,  and  her  name  famous  by  reason 
of  her  wonderful  impersonation.  She  was 
known  throughout  the  country-side  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  could  'play  Lag,'  as  the 
phrase  went.  Her  make-up  and  her  acting 
were  excellent  alike.  In  dressing  for  the  part 
she  used  to  take  a  sheet,  or  blanket,  or  some 
such  covering,  which  was  drawn  over  her  head 
and  body,  only  the  feet  and  hands  being  left 
out.  liut  the  one  chief  point,  on  which  the 
individuality  of  the  monster  depended,  was 
the  head,  which  was  invariably  composed  in 
one  way,  no  scope  for  fancy  being  permitted. 
The  kitchen  implement  called  in  Scotland  a 
'  potato  beetle,'  which  is  a  large  wooden 
pestle,  the  handle  pretty  thick,  and  between 
two  and  three  feet  long,  and  ending  in  a 
ponderous  oval  head,  was  entirely  covered  by 
strips  of  cloth  being  wrapped  round  it.  Eyes 
were  drawn  upon  it,  and  pieces  of  fur  sewed 
on  for  eyebrows  ;  long  ears  and  a  mouth  were 
added,  the  long  handle  of  the  instrument 
forming  an  imposing  proboscis.  This  struc- 
ture was  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  performer, 
who  moved  on  hands  and  knees  ;  the  result 
was  a  quadruped  resembling  a  combination  of 
the  tapir  of  Borneo  and  South  American  ant- 
eater,  strongly  conveying  an  impression  as  of 
a  character  escaped  from  a  medimval  miracle- 
play.  The  Abbot  of  Unreason  would  have  been 
proud  of  such  an  attendant  in  his  train.  .  .  . 
Margaret  Edgar  possessed  the  skill  needed  to 
give  life-like  movements  to  the  beast,  and  to 
keep  uj>  the  character  of  ferreting  and  listening 
implied  by  the  long  nose  and  ears.  She 
threw  into  her  reading  of  the  part  an  amount 
of  cat-like  inquisitiveness  and  a  determination 
recalling  the  restless  and  unwearying  malig- 
nity of  the  original  that  made  the  blood  run 
cold  of  old  and  young.  The  head  and  dress 
being  in  readiness,  a  suitable  night  had  to  be 
chosen  for  the  appearance  of  the  Laird, 
usually  about  the  time  of  Halloween,  when 
minds  are  attune  with  things  unearthly.  On 
some  dark  November  night — for  there  was 
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some  artistic  feeling  displayed — when  the 
wind  off  the  Solway  swept  in  gusts  off  the 
dismal  and  dangerous  Lochar  Moss,  making 
the  brandies  of  trees  to  groan,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  old  house  rattle,  the  Laird  of  Lag 
might  be  looked  for.  Then,  the  company 
seated,  and  the  dining-room  being  left  suffi- 
ciently dim  and  mysterious  by  the  unsnuffed 
light  of  a  couple  of  the  miserable  '  moulded  ' 
candles  of  those  days,  a  moaning  most 
melancholy  is  heard,  and  anon  the  door  is 
slowly  opened,  and  the  end  of  Lag's  long  nose 
appears,  then  the  glaring  eyes  and  long  ears 
of  the  creature,  who  proceeds,  with  stealthy 
steps  and  head  on  one  side,  to  listen  for  sounds 
of  a  house-conventicle,  and  to  smell  out 
Covenanters  under  the  sideboard  and  other 
likely  places.  The  performance  usually  ends 
with  an  attempt  to  pounce  on  and  capture  a 
little  IVhiy  body  with  frills  round  her  ankles 


according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period.  The 
memories  of  Drumclog  were  all  unavailing  in 
the  presence  of  this  fell  prelatic  beast." 


To  this  description  is  appended  a 
picture  of  Miss  Edgar  in  the  character 
of  Lag,  and  certainly  the  "  make-up  " 
would  not  discredit  even  this  age  of 
theatrical  ingenuity.  Old  Sir  Robert 
Redgauntlet  himself  could  not  have 
looked  more  "  gash  and  ghastly  "  as 
he  lay  wrapped  in  his  velvet  gown 
with  his  gouty  feet  on  a  cradle,  and 
Major  AVeir  grinning  opposite  to  him 
in  a  red- laced  coat  and  the  laird's  own 
wig  on  its  ill-favoured  head. 
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You  sang  a  little   song  to-day, 
It  was  not  sad,  it  was  not  gay, 
The  very  theme  was  nigh  out-worn : 
Two  lovers  met,  as  lovers  may, 
They  had  not  met — since  yesterday — 
They  must  not  meet  again — till  morn ! 


And  did  they  meet  again,  my  dear? — 

Did  morning  come  and  tind  them  here, 

To  see  each  other's  eyes  again  1 

Alas,  on  that  you  are  not  clear, 

For  hearts  will  shift  as  winds  will  veer, 

And  Love  can  veer  like  any  vane ! 


Ah  no,  I  think  some  sudden  craze, 
Some  bitter  spite  befell  their  days, — 
What  was  that  plaintive  minor  for  1 
No  more  together  lie  their  ways, 
Remote,  perhaps,  the  lover  strays, 
Perhaps  the  lady  comes  no  more  ! 


So  strange  the  numbers  sob  and  swell ; 
No,  there's  no  guessing  what  befell ; 
It  is  the  sweetest  song  you  sing  ! 
Not  sad,  and  yet — I  cannot  tell, — 
Not  glad,  and  yet — 'tis  very  well — 
Like  Love,  like  Life,  like  anything ! 
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ARCHEOLOGY   I 

WHAT  are  the  principles  by  which  the 
modern  manager  can  put  Shakespeare 
on  the  stage  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage? The  question  is  pretty  fre- 
quently asked  without  receiving  any 
definite  answer;  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  it  is  likely  to  revive  as  often 
as  the  Shakespearean  drama  itself,  in 
theatrical  parlance,  "revives."  The 
aim  of  every  stage-manager  who  has 
any  tincture  of  ambition  in  him,  being 
above  all  things  to  achieve  distinction 
by  means  of  the  Shakes  pearean  drama  ; 
and  a  novel  interpretation  of  the  text, 
a  conception,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  real 
significance  different  from  that  which 
is  ordinarily  held,  not  being  always 
obtainable,  the  most  usual  plan  to 
attract  public  attention  is  to  contrive 
some  striking  innovation  in  the  way 
the  piece  is  mounted.  If  it  be  true 
that  each  generation  must  have  its 
special  Hamlet,  it  is  at  least  equally 
true  that  each  Hamlet  must  have  his 
special  surroundings  ;  and  so,  from 
time  to  time,  the  question  how  to 
represent  Shakespeare  most  satisfac- 
torily for  a  modern  audience  comes  to 
have  fresh  interest  for  all  who  have 
any  love  for  the  play. 

There  are  some  people,  to  be  sure, 
who  will  have  it  that  the  answer  is  of 
little  or  no  importance,  and  that  it  is 
the  acting  only,  and  not  the  scenery 
or  the  costumes  or  the  stage  carpenter- 
ing, with  which  we  should  concern  our- 
selves. Of  certain  plays  this  may  be 
true  ;  but  surely  to  assert  it  generally 
of  all  plays  is  to  overlook  the  real 
distinction  between  the  modern,  or 
Shakespearean,  drama  and  the  drama 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Shakespearean 
drama  is  eminently  picturesque  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  impression  it  studies  to 
produce  being  largely  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  accessories,  the  acci- 
dents, as  it  were,  of  the  plot,  as  well 
as  to  the  development  of  the  main 
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idea,  it  must  needs  affect  a  variety  of 
incident,  a  novelty  in  the  scenery  and 
surroundings  of  the  action,  and  a 
proportionate  care  for  detail,  such  as 
ancient  tragedy  could  well  afford  to 
dispense  with.  Though  there  are  of 
course  exceptions — exceptions  which 
serve,  for  example,  to  make  ^Eschylus 
appear  more  modern  in  many  ways 
than  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes 
more  modern  than  either,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the 
Greek  genius  are  nowhere,  probably, 
so  conspicuous  as  in  the  Greek  drama. 

Prometheus  on  his  rock,  the  mon- 
sters that  draw  the  car  of  Oceanus,  the 
dreadful  locks  of  the  Erinnyes,  or 
again,  the  outlandish  appearance  of 
the  Aristophanic  chorus,  the  lion  skin 
011  Dionysus's  shoulders,  and  the  basket 
from  which  Socrates  discourses  philo- 
sophy— these  are  modern  touches  that 
bring  the  drama  of  the  ancients  home 
to  us,  foretastes  as  it  were  of  the 
Elizabethan  method,  which  one  greets 
with  a  pleasant  sense  of  familiarity, 
but  unquestionably  they  are  excep- 
tional. A  Greek  dramatist  was  as  a 
rule  too  fast  bound  by  the  conventions 
of  the  stage  to  indulge  in  many  such 
eccentricities.  The  hero  of  one  of 
those  old  tragedies  must  have  looked 
very  like  the  hero  of  another  ;  and  in 
the  trailing  robes,  the  masks  modelled 
on  strictly  preserved  types,  and  the 
measured  declamation  of  the  actors, 
deviations  from  the  normal  arrange- 
ment were  rarely  allowed  to  distract 
attention  from  the  central  action  of 
the  story. 

With  Shakespeare  on  the  other 
hand  (not  to  speak  of  his  contempo- 
raries) externals  were  all-important ; 
and  this,  whether  one  looks  at  the 
plays  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
literary  critic  or  that  of  the  stage- 
manager.  In  both  cases  the  same 
method  is  unmistakable ;  one  sees  a 
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determination  to  make  all  manner 
of  details,  accessories,  non-essentials, 
serve  a  particular  purpose,  and  to 
handle  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  far 
from  diminishing,  they  may  rather  aid 
and  heighten  the  main  effect.  Thus 
Juliet's  nurse,  the  porter  in  '  Macbeth,' 
and  the  gardener  who  reads  a  lesson 
to  King  Richard's  Queen,  are  just  as 
much,  and  in  a  sense  just  as  little, 
externals  as  the  colour  of  Othello's 
face  or  the  fashion  of  Malvolio's  hose. 
The  minor  parts  of  many  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  may  be  said,  it  is  true, 
to  be  mere  circumstances,  unnecessary 
for  the  development  of  the  dramatic 
idea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
genius  of  the  dramatist  weaves  them 
into  so  close  a  connection  with  his 
fable,  as  to  give  them  a  very  special 
and  peculiar  importance,  which  cannot 
be  overlooked  in  any  stage  representa- 
tion ;  and  among  the  externals  of  the 
Shakespearean  drama  costume  plays  a 
by  no  means  insignificant  part. 

Considered  as  means  to  deepen  the 
tragic  irony  of  young  Hamlet's  position, 
or  the  pathos  that  clings  round  an 
outcast  king,  Lear's  '  lending* '  and 
the  well-known  suit  of  sables  are  quite 
as  genuinely  dramatic  —  contribute 
quite  as  really  to  the  expression  of  the 
dramatist's  conception,  as  the  more 
purely  literary  devices  of  introducing 
in  the  one  play  the  faithful  fool,  and 
in  the  other  the  gravediggers,  the  first 
player,  the  judicious  Horatio,  and 
above  all  the  pushing  and  determined 
Prince  of  Norway.  Stage  renderings 
of  Hamlet's  character  have  indeed,  in 
most  instances,  lost  enormously  by 
lacking  the  contrast,  so  strikingly 
emphasised  at  every  turn  in  the 
play  itself,  with  the  fiery,  martial 
spirit  whose  triumphant  entry  at  the 
last  supplies  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  solemn  and  tremendous  close 
that  could  be  imagined,  to  the  bloody 
and  bewildering  scene  on  which,  as 
matters  now  are,  the  curtain  is  usu- 
ally allowed  to  drop ;  the  gap  caused 
by  the  omission  in  most  acting  ver- 
sions of  the  part  of  Fortinbras  is  im- 
mense, and  yet  the  loss  would  scarcely 


be  less,  as  far  as  the  stage  effect  is 
concerned,  if  Hamlet  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  distinctive  costume  which 
from  the  first  marks  him  out  from 
among  the  gay  crowd  of  courtiers. 

Costume   then   may    be   made,    and 
should    be  made,   intensely  dramatic. 

The  question  really  is,  how  it  can  be 
made  most  dramatic.  What,  in  fact, 
is  the  principle  on  which  the  Shake- 
spearean drama  can  be  most  satisfac- 
torily put  on  the  stage  ]  The  question 
will,  as  we  have  said,  receive  a  different 
answer  in  different  ages  ;  the  answer 
which  is  most  in  favour  to-day,  if  we 
may  judge  from  recent  Shakespearean 
revivals,  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
a  scientific  age,  and  is  based  on  what 
may  be  called  a  theory  of  historical 
realism.  Now  it  seems  reasonable 
enough  to  argue  that  every  play  must 
needs  be  laid  in  some  country  and 
at  some  period,  or  at  least  must  recall 
some  country  or  some  period  more 
unmistakably  than  any  other ;  and 
that,  having  once  determined  these, 
the  stage-manager  has  next  to  do  his 
utmost  to  realise  them  by  every  means 
possible,  to  spare  no  pains  to  make 
the  scenery  and  surroundings  of  the 
action  historically  harmonious,  to  look 
on  every  detail  as  an  occasion  for 
adding  a  touch  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  whole,  and  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  archaeology  as  his  best 
and  surest  friend.  And  this  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  we  frequently 
see.  Archaeology,  growing  daily  more 
popular,  has  made  the  Shakespearean 
stage  its  own ;  and  a  generation  that 
does  not  mind  paying  handsomely  for 
historical  accuracy  congratulates  itself 
on  the  invasion. 

Modern  audiences  seem  content  to 
put  up  with  long,  wearisome  intervals 
between  the  acts,  with  a  complete  re- 
arrangement of  the  scenes  and  even 
with  an  excision  of  many  of  them,  if 
what  remains  be  given  with  sufficient 
pomp  and  splendour  of  antiquarian 
display. 

It  is  the  theory  on  which  this 
practice  is  founded  that  we  now  pro- 
pose to  examine  :  and  at  the  outset 
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we  may,  perhaps,  take  as  an  axiom 
that  the  effect  which  the  mounting  of 
a  drama  serves  to  intensify  must  be 
the  effect  which  the  drama  itself  was 
intended  to  produce  ;  if  playwright  and 
stage -manager  are  at  cross  purposes 
their  efforts  will  only  be  mutually 
destructive.  This  is  no  doubt  a  truism, 
but  it  is  a  truism  that  is  constantly 
overlooked  in  practice.  Every  stage- 
manager  as  a  matter  of  coiirse  pro- 
fesses to  do  his  best  to  attain  the 
effect  which  Shakespeare  had  in  his 
mind  ;  but  to  determine  this  in  the  case 
of  any  one  of  his  plays,  classical, 
historical  or  romantic,  tragedy  or 
comedy,  it  will  not  do  to  go  no  further 
than  the  names  of  the  characters, 
their  nationality,  or  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  Because  Shakespeare  wrote 
of  the  reign  of  King  John,  we  must 
not  lightly  assume  that  the  reign  of 
King  John  was  associated  in  his  mind 
with  the  same  ideas  we  have  learnt  to 
associate  with  it,  ideas  which  are  the 
growth  of  three  centuries  of  history- 
writing,  and  have  been  crystallised,  as 
it  were,  from  a  vast  and  undefined 
mass  of  knowledge  which  in  the  six- 
teenth century  had  no  existence  at  all. 
To  take  a  crucial  instance,  the  Great 
Charter,  which  to  a  modern  English- 
man is  the  prominent  feature  of  John's 
reign,  forms  no  part  of  Shakespeare's 
conception  of  the  period  as  we  know 
it  from  his  writings ;  for  the  truth  is 
that  the  notions  represented  in  any 
play  whatsoever  written  three  hundred 
years  ago  must  necessarily  be  widely 
different  from  those  which  would 
influence  the  writer  of  a  similar  play 
to-day. 

Thus  we  shall  not  be  greatly  helped 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
how  '  Julius  Ca?sar  '  or  '  Coriolanus ' 
can  be  represented  with  the  best  pos- 
sible results,  by  taking  account  of  the 
success  achieved  by  such  a  play  as 
'  Claudian,'  mounted  with  immense 
parade  of  archaBological  accuracy,  and 
forming  certainly  a  succession  of  very 
striking  pictures.  In  a  few  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  possibly  no  archaeological 
truth  may  be  violated ;  but  if  this  is 


so  in  any  case,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  is  by  a  mere  chance — that  Shake- 
speare, so  long  as  he  secured  his 
dramatic  effect,  cared  little  for  his- 
torical consistency  in  the  details,  and 
that,  had  he  really  concerned  himself 
about  such  things,  he  would  scarcely 
have  put  a  quotation  from  Aristotle  in 
the  mouth  of  Trojan  Hector.  "  Small 
Latin  and  less  Greek  "  he  may  have 
had,  but  he  knew  better  than  that, 
had  he  thought  about  the  matter  at 
all. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  taste 
having  changed  since  his  time,  we 
should  as  far  as  possible  accommodate 
his  plays  to  the  growing  passion  for 
accuracy  in  historical  details  ;  and  that 
the  scenic  splendour  of  which  Shake- 
speare never  dreamed  satisfies  modern 
needs  without  injuring  the  dramatic 
effect  he  aimed  at.  Such  a  contention 
challenges  careful  inquiry :  and,  indeed, 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  so  diverse  in 
character  that  perhaps  the  difficulty 
of  stage  representation  can  only  be 
settled  for  each  separately.  For  our 
present  purpose,  then,  we  will  divide 
the  plays  roughly  and  unscientifically 
into  four  classes  :  the  classical,  the  his- 
torical, the  romantic,  and  the  pseudo- 
historical,  and  consider  how  the  real- 
istic theory  works  when  applied  to 
each  in  turn. 

"With  regard  to  the  first  class  it 
might  seem  at  first  sight  reasonable 
enough.  '  Julius  Caesar  '  and  '  Corio- 
lanus '  and  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra ' 
are  undeniably  instinct  with  the  true 
classical  spirit ;  such  trivial  anachron- 
isms as  the  mention  of  clocks,  sennets, 
night-caps,  and  chimney-pots,  do  no- 
thing, of  course,  to  spoil  the  general 
impression.  The  characters  are  Roman 
to  the  core — perhaps  net  quite  unim- 
peachable from  the  historian's  point 
of  view,  but  on.  the  stage  the  his- 
torian's point  of  view  is  unimportant ; 
and  Shakespeare's  Brutus  and  Caius 
Marcius  and  Volumnia,  true  as  they 
are  to  nature,  and,  what  is  more,  true 
to  the  antique  Roman  temper  with 
which  we  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted, impress  us  with  a  far  livelier 
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sense  of  their  reality  than  could  ever 
be  inspired  by  what  is  left  of  these 
personages  in  history,  now  that  the 
fierce  storms  of  professorial  contro- 
versy have  done  their  utmost  to  reduce 
them  to  shreds  and  fragments.  Shake- 
speare, at  least,  lived  before  the  days 
of  Niebuhr  and  Cornewall  Lewis,  and 
knew  his  own  mind. 

On  these  two  or  three  plays,  then, 
the  latest  discoveries  in  classical 
antiquity  may  perhaps  be  lavished 
harmlessly,  and  may  possibly  even 
help  the  action.  Yet,  here  too,  there 
is  some  danger.  If  our  antiquaries 
are  permitted  to  revolutionise  even 
on  the  stage  all  the  ideas  of  old- 
fashioned  people,  they  may  end  by 
making  Cyesar  and  Cassius  unfamiliar 
figures  to  us,  and  with  that  would 
disappear  a  large  part  of  the  fas- 
cination of  the  drama  in  which 
they  move.  We  cannot  afford  just 
yet  to  give  up,  at  all  events  at  the 
theatre,  those  stately  white-robed  im- 
mortals to  whom  high-sounding  phrase 
and  proud  sentiment  seemed  pure 
nature.  We  should  not,  I  think,  hear 
with  the  same  contentment  that  fine, 
old-world  reproach,  "  Et  tu,  Brute  ? 
Then  fall,  Cresar,"  if  it  came  from  the 
lips  of  a  quaint,  over-dressed  starvel- 
ing of  the  stamp  offered  us  by  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  and  others ;  while  a 
freely  picturesque  treatment  would 
be  altogether  unbearable  applied  to 
that  "woman  well -reputed,  Gate's 
daughter." 

As  for  '  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  that, 
as  a  play,  would  surely  be  ruined  by 
the  very  touch  of  the  archaeological 
theorist.  Who  would  not  a  thousand 
times  rather  have  Shakespeare's  Gre- 
cians, toga-clad  anachronisms  as  they 
may  be,  than  any  outlandish  warriors 
from  Hissarlik  or  Mycenae,  though  the 
British  Museum's  stores  of  prehistoric 
art  were  never  so  carefully  ransacked 
to  supply  precedents  for  their  antique 
bravery  ?  Before  such  figures  as  those 
which  some  of  our  precious  vases  of 
the  archaic  period  show  us,  what 
ordinary  theatre-goer  would  have  ears 
for  the  play  itself1?  and  how  long 
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would  it  be  before  we  so  accustomed 
ourselves  to  the  grotesque  sight  as  to 
realise  that  it  was  no  pantomime  but 
an  English  classic  that  was  in  question? 
No,  depend  on  it,  in  this  case  author 
and  archaeologist,  however  anxious  to 
claim  partnership  the  latter  may  be, 
are  inevitably  at  odds ;  and  if  one  of 
the  two  must  needs  go  to  the  wall,  most 
of  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  rather 
it  were  Schliemann  than  Shakespeare. 
Besides,  mount  a  piece  as  carefully 
as  you  will,  still  it  will  go  hard  with 
us  but  we  will  make  shift  to  find  some 
joint  in  your  armour,  some  detail  for 
which  no  respectable  authority  is 
guarantee ;  and  for  such  as  have  come 
to  witness  a  complete  living  picture  of 
a  bygone  age,  the  whole  evening  will 
straightway  be  spoiled.  A  friend  of 
ours  told  us  a  short  time  ago  that 
when  he  went  to  see  the  recent  revival 
of  'As  You  Like  It,'  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  he  looked  on  at  the  first  two 
acts  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  in 
the  third  act  he  made  the  fatal  dis- 
covery (as  lie  took  it  to  be)  that 
Orlando  had  carved  his  mistress's 
name  in  characters  that  could  not 
possibly  have  occurred  to  a  gentleman 
of  his  cut.  Thereupon  a  cold  distract- 
ing doubt  got  possession  of  him ;  was 
the  whole  representation  a  sham  ?  was 
he  really  in  his  ignorance  breathing 
a  "  stifling  atmosphere  of  anachron- 
isms 1 "  and  had  his  applause  been 
gained  by  sheer  imposition  1  Perhaps 
his  apprehensions  were  unfounded — 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  was  no 
deeply  read  archaeologist — but  what, 
in  the  name  of  common-sense,  are 
we  to  say  of  a  system  by  which 
our  enjoyment  of  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance depends  on  a  question  of  Roman 
characters  or  black  letter  1  For  let 
us  add  that  our  friend  had  more  than 
once  witnessed  a  performance  of  the 
same  play  without  a  thought  of  its 
inconsistency  aftlicting  him  for  a 
moment ;  in  this  case  it  was  the 
parade  of  archaeological  precision,  the 
emphatic  profession  of  a  love  for 
historical  truth,  that  had  given  his 
thoughts  this  pestilent  turn,  and,  by 
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striking  that  vein  of  criticism  which 
every  one  has  in  him,  deprived  him 
of  all  chances  of  quietly  enjoying  the 

play. 

It  is  only  with  great  caution,  then, 
that  the  'realistic  method  can  be 
applied  to  Shakespeare's  classical 
plays.  Does  it  fare  better  in  the  case 
of  the  historical  drama1?  Here,  if 
nowhere  else,  do  we  not  see  history 
made  "  to  move  in  a  pageant  "  1  Have 
we  not  here  a  kind  of  panorama  of  our 
national  life,  unfolding  picture  after 
picture  of  England's  struggles  and 
England's  triumphs,  painted,  as  it 
were,  in  a  transport  of  patriotic  fer- 
vour, and  consequently  raising  our 
enthusiasm  to  a  higher  pitch,  speaking 
with  a  livelier  utterance  to  our  hearts, 
the  more  "actuality"  and  historical 
substance  is  given  to  the  representa- 
tion ? 

In  three  or  four  plays,  perhaps — in 
such  a  military  pageant  as  '  Henry 
the  Fifth,'  in  'Henry  the  Eighth/ 
or  in  the  three  parts  of  '  Henry 
the  Sixth,'  supposing  any  manager 
bold  enough  to  venture  on  its  revival, 
this  may  be  true ;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays,  once  carefully  examined,  very 
great  difficulties  will  be  found  incident 
to  the  theory. 

An  ordinary  actor  will  surely  find 
•  it  hard  to  thrill  his  audience  with 
horror  or  melt  it  in  compassion,  if  he 
has  to  play  the  part  of  Richard  the 
Second  with  one  leg  red  and  the  other 
green  ;  or  to  inspire  the  character  of 
Richard  the  Third  with  real  dread  so 
long  as  the  tips  of  his  shoes  are 
chained  to  his  knees.  These  particu- 
lar eccentricities,  it  will  be  answered, 
need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  and  a  dress 
may  be  devised  for  each  part  which 
shall  be  historical  without  being  ab- 
surd ;  but  then  the  inference  seems  to 
be  that  the  costume  becomes  more 
tolerable  exactly  in  proportion  as  it 
is  less^  obtrusively  historical,  and  the 
realistic  method  will  be  most  success- 
ful just  where  it  is  least  recognisable. 
Besides  there  are  more  serious  diffi- 
culties than  these  to  be  faced.  In  the 


historical,  more  than  in  any  other  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  the  truism  with 
which  we  started  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. If  a  man  take  in  hand  the 
carrying  out  of  Shakespeare's  inten- 
tions, he  must  carry  them  out  in 
Shakespeare's  way,  not  in  his  own. 
If  in  any  play  Shakespeare's  purpose 
was  to  present  as  complete  a  picture 
as  possible  of  a  bygone  age,  then  by 
all  means  let  us  summon  the  resources 
of  archeology  to  do  him  honour. 
Doubtless  his  own  powers  in  this  way 
were  small  ;  we  know  that  scenery  in 
his  time  was  almost  entirely  wanting, 
and  as  for  costume,  his  writings  cer- 
tainly do  not  give  one  the  impression 
of  a  man  "  who  had  at  his  disposal,"  to 
use  the  words  of  a  recent  upholder 
of  the  realistic  theory,  "  a  most  elabo- 
rate theatrical  wardrobe,  and  who 
could  rely  on  the  actors  taking  pains 
about  their  make-up,"  but  rather  of 
one  who,  being  obliged  to  trust  much 
to  his  audience's  imagination,  is  willing 
to  help  them  as  far  as  he  is  able. 
Those  vivid  touches  of  description, 
by  which  we  learn  to  know  some  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  almost  by 
sight,  were  surely  designed  rather 
to  supply  the  short-coinings  of  the 
actors  than  to  illustrate  and  call 
attention  to  their  actual  make-up. 
Still,  whenever  he  points  the  way 
to  a  realistic  and  historical  treat- 
ment, we  may  go  forward  with  a  light 
heart;  it  will  not  matter  though  we 
go  beyond  the  extremest  limit  he 
ever  dreamed  of,  so  only  that  we  are 
continuing  the  course  on  which  lie 
started.  But  if  we  have  mistaken  the 
signs,  the  further  we  push  our  theories 
into  practice,  the  more  widely  we  shall 
miss  the  mark;  and  infallible  signs 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  mere  names 
of  the  characters  or  the  period  in 
which  they  lived. 

Because  Falstaff  is  young  Prince 
Hal's  comrade,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  he  belongs  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  Who  in  reading 
'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  does 
not  place  the  date  a  full  century  and  a 
half  later  than  the  only  possible  date 
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for  the  historical  Falstaff  1  It  is  a 
pure  comedy  of  manners,  and  the  chief 
characters  must  have  unquestionably 
presented  themselves  to  Shakespeare's 
mind  as  contemporaries  of  his  own, 
such  as  he  might  meet  of  an  evening 
in  any  Warwickshire  ale  house.  The 
very  tradition  that  the  part  of  Justice 
Shallow  was  meant  as  a  libel  on  an 
obnoxious  neighbour,  and  the  frequent 
use  throughout  the  play  of  slang 
terms,  move  in  the  same  direction. 
Indeed,  the  point  is  scarcely  worth 
arguing :  Falstaff  and  his  boon  com- 
panions, Shallow  and  Slender  and 
Mrs.  Quickly,  are  true  Elizabethans 
in  the  historical  plays  quite  as  much 
as  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; ' 
and  to  dress  them  in  costumes  that 
should  proclaim  them  undeniably  and 
immistakably  as  of  the  Middle  Ages 
would  be  mere  cruelty  to  the  actors 
who  played  their  parts,  as  well  as 
felony  against  the  poet  who  conceived 
them. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  critic 
already  quoted  that  Shakespeare 
"  gives  to  each  play  the  social  atmo- 
sphere of  the  age  in  question  ;  "  but 
when  he  wrote  those  stirring  lines 
which  have  ever  since  rung  in  the 
mouths  of  British  orators,  we  may  take 
it  for  certain  that  he  was  thinking  of 
the  England  of  his  own  day,  "hedged 
in  with  the  main,  that  water-walled 
bulwark  still  secure  and  confident 
from  foreign  purposes,"  against  which 
"the  proud  foot  of  the  conqueror" 
was  ever  turned  in  vain.  lie  was 
thinking  of  the  England  of  the  '  Re- 
venge,' and  the  Spanish  Armada ;  of 
the  little  island  for  the  possession  of 
which  Englishmen  and  Spaniards  had 
so  recently  been  at  deadly  strife, 
rather  than  of  the  England  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  ruled 
by  an  alien  king  and  a  foreign  no- 
bility, half  of  whose  possessions  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  rent 
asunder  by  dissension  and  prostrate 
under  the  yoke  of  papal  tyranny. 

'  King  John '  should  not  on  that 
account  be  made  a  purely  Elizabethan 
spectacle  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 


be  presented  in  such  a  manner  as 
inevitably  and  irresistibly  to  suggest 
the  thirteenth  century  and  nothing 
but  the  thirteenth  century,  we  shall 
surely  miss  half  the  force  of  the  pas- 
sages which  are  most  familiar  to  us, 
and  have  to  submit  into  the  bargain 
to  an  inconsistency  as  great,  dramati- 
cally speaking,  as  though  Constance 
were  to  be  tricked  up  in  powder  and 
patches.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  England  of  Shakespeare's 
'  King  John  '  bears  as  close  a  relation 
to  the  England  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  to  the  England  of  the 
historical  Constance. 

The  Romantic  Drama  has  next  to 
be  considered,  and  with  regard  to  this 
class  it  will,  we  think,  appear  that  the 
realistic  theory  is  by  no  means  less 
open  to  exception  than  is  the  case 
with  the  historical  plays. 

There  is,  at  least,  some  colourable 
excuse  for  giving  historical  characters 
a  historical  costume,  even  though  it 
sit  somewhat  awkwardly  on  them ; 
but  when  we  have  poetical  comedies 
whose  most  powerful  fascination  lies 
in  their  ideal  and  imaginative  charac- 
ter, treated  as  if  they  were  transcripts 
from  some  dry  French  or  Italian 
annalist,  when  we  have  '  As  You  Like 
It '  and  '  M  uch  Ado  About  Nothing1  ' 

~ 

brought  to  the  level  of  the  historical 
romance,  when  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  given  to  the  actors  is  that  they 
look  as  though  they  had  walked 
straight  out  of  an  illuminated  missal, 
then  it  is  surely  time  to  raise  some 
protest  against  the  theory  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all. 

To  think  of  Rosalind,  the  very 
type  of  gracious  womanhood,  warm 
with  ever-changing  emotions  and  in- 
stinct with  the  charm  of  a  half- 
tender,  half  -  ironical  waywardness, 
whose  moods  are  as  various  as  the 
"  many -twinkling  smile  of  ocean," 
yet  always  winning  and  always 
indescribably  human,  to  think  of 
her,  we  say,  walking  out  of  an  illu- 
minated missal !  Possibly  there  were 
Rosalinds  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
we  who  know  them  chiefly  by  the 
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grotesque  workmanship  of  the  time, 
find  some  difficulty  in  admitting  it. 
If  Rosalind's  exquisite  ease  and  en- 
chanting vitality  can  by  any  means 
be  taken  from  the  character,  i 
would  be  by  assimilating  her  to  a 
medieval  missal.  Happily  m  the 
last  revival  of  'As  You  Like  It, 
however  unkindly  some  of  the  char- 
acters were  treated,  Rosalind  herself 
was  not  sacrificed  to  the  modern 
passion  for  quaintness  ;  but  next  time 
it  may  not  be  so,  and  we  may  have 
Shakespeare's  most  delightful  heroine 
translated  into  something  which  in  its 
lovely  colours  and  archaic  forms  can 
only  be  likened  to  the  figures  in  a 
painted  window. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  ten- 
dency that  leads  to  such  an  issue? 
Confessedly  the  romantic  drama,  as 
handled  by  Shakespeare,  is  purely 
ideal ;  not  only  is  it  full  of  anachron- 
isms, and  historical  and  geographical 
absurdities,  but  it  is,  in  a  word,  inde- 
pendent, as  far  as  may  be,  of  time 
and  space  altogether.  And  it  is 
surely  just  this  far- q/ness  that  is  one 
of  its  greatest  charms.  But  this, 
as  it  seems,  we  of  to-day  may  not 
realise ;  we  cannot  apparently  con- 
ceive of  a  poet  writing  except  with 
his  ear  attuned  to  Science's  last  word  ; 
and  we  are  to  suppose,  according 
to  the  theory  we  are  now  examin- 
ing, that  Shakespeare,  while  writing 
his  most  fairy-like  conceptions,  must 
needs  have  had  a  definite  period  and 
a  definite  cduntry  in  his  mind.  We 
are  to  take  an  infinite  amount  of 
pains  to  discover  what  these  were, 
till  at  last  it  is  demonstrated  amid 
general  satisfaction,  that  the  story 
would  be  perhaps  least  impossible  if 
it  were  assigned  to  some  particular 
date  which  one  or  two  mere  chance 
allusions  seem  in  our  judgment  to 
point  to.  That  fixed,  the  drama  must 
be  presented  as  though  it  were  of  the 
stamp  of  'Queen  Mary'  or  'Philip 
van  Artevelde.'  The  exquisite  ima- 
ginations of  the  poet  are  turned  into 
common  mortals  eating  of  the  fruits 
of  earth,  more  quaint  and  pictur- 


esque indeed,  but  scarcely  less  sub- 
stantial than  the  men  and  women 
we  pass  in  the  street  to-day.  And 
what  in  the  name  of  mischiet  has 
quaintness  and  picturesqueness  to 
do  with  it  1  For  our  own  part,  we 
doubt  if  any  of  Shakespeare's  cha- 
racters are,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
called  quaint,  unless  it  be  his  fools  j 
and  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view 
it  is  of  no  consequence  how  pictur- 
esque and  even  how  beautiful  we 
make  our  stage,  if  we  have  gone  the 
wrong  way  about  to  carry  out  the 
poet's  intentions. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  if  we  make 
of  Miranda  and  Imogen  women  who 
actually  lived  at  some  definite  period 
with  which  historians  have  ma.le  us 
familiar,  it  matters  not  at  all,  from 
the  dramatic  point  of  view,  whether 
that  period  is  the  fifteenth  or  the 
nineteenth  century.  Lions  in  the 
forest  of  Arden,  and  Ariel  and  the 
magician's  wand,  we  feel  to  be  as 
impossible  in  1486  as  in  1880;  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  said  for  the  one 
date  more  than  for  the  other  is  that 
the  costume  of  the  earlier  century 
docs  not,  us  far  as  most  of  us  are 
concerned,  point  irresistibly  to  one 
special  historical  period,  while  the 
full-hot  tomed  wig,  or  the  frock-coat 
and  silk  hat,  do. 

To  be  sure,  in  some  of  Shake- 
speare's romantic  dramas,  especially 
those  which  are  founded  on  Italian 
novels,  strong  local  colouring  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable ;  but  then  it  is 
the  local  colouring  which  he  himself 
has  suggested,  and  not  that  which  a 
later  generation  foists  on  him.  Thus 
it  is  impossible,  to  our  niind,  to  trace 
in  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice  '  any 
feeling  whatever  for  the  peculiar 
fascination  of  the  famous  Republic  ; 
indeed,  one  would  be  distrustful  of 
evidence  that  enthusiastic  critics  could 
produce  of  such  a  feeling  in  a  man, 
who,  as  far  as  we  know,  gained  all 
his  experience  of  foreign  climes  from 
English  translations  and  adaptations. 
To  make  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice ' 
a  picture  of  the  city's  ancient  splen- 
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dour  as  it  catches  the  fancy  of  the 
tourist  of  to-day,  may  not,  perhaps, 
hinder  the  action  of  the  drama,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  aid  it,  and  any 
impression  that  is  made  thereby, 
however  delightful,  is  essentially  non- 
dramatic. 

So,  too,  with  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
Half  of  its  beauty  would  be  lost  in 
any  stage  representation  that  was 
not  pervaded  through  and  through  by 
the  Italian  passion  and  romance  ;  a 
Northern  Juliet  would  be  ridiculous, 
but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  to 
insist  on  her  being  not  only  Italian, 
but  Veronese  into  the  bargain.  It  is 
true  Shakespeare  lays  the  scene  in 
Verona,  but  that  is  only  because  his 
authorities  did  so  ;  and  as  for  any- 
thing further,  unquestionably  Verona 
had  for  him  no  special  associations 
that  it  should  be  preferred  above 
Padua  or  Milan ;  and  for  a  candid 
mind  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
while  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  lends  ad- 
ditional interest  to  Verona,  Verona 
can  add  but  little  to  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet.' 

Scenery  painted  in  the  very  stivrts 
of  that  dream-like  city  is  delightful  in 
itself,  but  it  has  no  particular  dramatic 
value ;  and  indeed  the  associations 
that  are  only  too  apt  to  gather  round 
the  English  traveller's  remembrance 
of  the  place,  with  its  railways  and  its 
hotels  and  its  unnumbered  beggars,  are 
not  such  as  it  is  altogether  safe  to  call 
up  unreservedly  when  a  great  imagi- 
native drama  is  in  question.  In  fact, 
one  is  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that 
an  artist  who  had  breathed  the  air  of 
Italy,  and  saturated  himself  in  her 
romance,  could  paint  purely  ideal  land- 
scapes that  would  recall  the  sacred 
soil  far  more  forcibly  than  any  literal 
transcripts  from  even  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  her  towns. 

And  yet  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  take 
it  all  in  all,  is  fitter  for  realistic 
treatment  than  most  of  Shakespeare's 
adaptations  of  Italian  novels ;  for 
it  is  more  consistently  pervaded  by 
the  spirit  of  Southern  romance  than 
any  of  them.  We  should  find  few 


in  which  the  native  English  tem- 
per does  not  play  a  conspicuous 
part ;  and  where  that  conies  in,  con- 
sistency must  necessarily  go  over- 
board. Some  of  us,  it  is  true,  may 
still  enjoy  the  conceits  of  Elizabethan 
England  without  concerning  ourselves 
overmuch  about  the  incongruities  they 
involve  ;  but  for  one  who  has  studied 
the  variations  in  costume  in  different 
climes,  and  can  distinguish  the  fashion 
of  the  shoe  worn  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  from  that  in 
vogue  at  the  end,  it  must  be  gall  and 
wormwood  to  have  a  rude  country 
fellow  of  the  true  Elizabethan  breed, 
whose  very  name  is  racy  of  our  soil, 
parade  the  stage  in  a  dress  that  could 
only  have  been  possible  for  an  Italian 
of  a  century  earlier. 

There  is  one  more  class  of  plays 
of  which  something  should  be  said. 
No  one,  perhaps,  would  have  the 
plays  of  '  Cymbeline  '  or  '  King  Lear ' 
mounted  with  very  great  archa:olo- 
gical  precision  ;  and  yet  the  realistic 
theory,  if  it  is  good  for  anything, 
should  logically  be  applicable  to  these. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  of  '  Hamlet  1  ' 
how  are  we  to  represent  this  type  of 
modern  Europe,  compacted  of  doubts 
and  scruples  and  fiery  impulses,  astray 
among  the  incongruous  surroundings 
of  a  half-barbaric  Northern  court? 

It  is  here  that  the  problem  meets 
us  with  the  most  emphatic  persist- 
ency. Shakespeare  took  his  fables 
from  every  age  and  every  clime, 
transfusing  them  all  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  with  the  humours  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  wrote,  as  we  are 
often  told,  for  all  time  ;  his  greatest 
creations  are  doubtless  everlastingly 
true  ;  but  his  minor  characters,  which 
yet  do  so  much  to  give  body  and  life  to 
his  dramas,  and  help,  by  the  very  con- 
trasts they  afford,  to  illustrate  and 
intensify,  after  a  fashion  unrivalled 
in  any  other  literature,  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  larger  natures  round 
whom  they  are  grouped — these  are 
for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  Warwickshire 
yeoman's  son. 
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Thus  there  are  the  two  elements 
always  present ;  the  original  fable  and 
the  atmosphere  with  which  Shake- 
speare has  surrounded  it.  Sometimes 
one  has  the  preponderance,  sometimes 
the  other  ;  but  altogether  to  disregard 
either  is  indeed  of  evil  precedent 
for  a  generation  in  which,  as  it  is 
vehemently  asserted,  account  is  too 
often  taken  of  the  mass  alone,  and 
the  rights  of  the  minority  over- 
ridden but  too  often  by  the  clamor- 
ous requirements  of  the  majority. 
It  is  all  one  whether,  in  putting 
the  Shakespearean  drama  011  the 
stage,  we  concern  ourselves  only 
with  the  historical  basis,  adopting 
to  that  end  some  antiquarian  theory, 
either  of  our  own  fashioning  or 
suggested  by  Italian  novelists ;  or 
whether  we  dress  Hamlet  in  ruff  and 
trunk  hose,  and  Portia  in  a  farthingale ; 
in  either  case  an  important  element 
.  has  been  overlooked,  and  occasion  for 
adding  real  force  to  the  dramatic  value 
of  the  representation  has  been  let  slip. 
But  are  there  no  means  of  reconciling 
the  two  elements  1  Perhaps  complete 
reconciliation  is  not  possible  ;  but  at 
least,  if  it  is  in  any  wise  to  be  achieved, 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  recognise 
the  dualism  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
more  fully  than  has  generally  been 


done.  And  in  some  instances,  where 
the  problem  on  being  fairly  faced 
proves  insoluble,  stage-managers  giv- 
ing up  the  attempt  to  make  costume 
dramatic,  must  content  themselves 
with  allowing  it  to  be  merely  beauti- 
ful. For  it  should  be  remembered 
that  all  this  time  we  have  been 
considering  only  the  dramatic  value 
of  costume.  The  aesthetic  value  can- 
not but  be  a  secondary  matter, 
at  least  in  the  representation  of  a 
great  poetic  dramatist  like  Shake- 
speare. First  get  the  mounting  to 
help  out  the  action  of  the  piece  as  far 
as  possible,  or  at  all  events  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
it,  and  then  do  your  best  to  make  it 
beautiful.  For  this,  no  doubt,  the 
archaeologist  may  prove  of  service, 
but  he  must  be  kept  under  very 
careful  control. 

It  is  surely  not  beyond  hope  that 
we  should  even  yet  witness  a  Shake- 
spearean revival  on  some  such  lines  as 
have  been  here  suggested,  a  revival 
that  should  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  imaginative  qualities  of  the  drama, 
and  repudiate  once  for  all,  us  robbing 
it  of  half  its  significance,  the  pedantic 
rule  of  a  pretentious  and  uncertain 
realism. 
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PERHAPS  there  is  not  in  all  the  domain 
of  Art  a  more  curious  study  than  that 
of  the  power  of  suggestion  over  the 
soul  of  man.  It  is  a  still  debated 
question  whether  the  greatest  art  is 
that  which  allows,  or  that  which  dis- 
avows, its  power.  Greek  art  refused 
it  utterly.  Romantic  art  takes  it  as 
its  essence. 

The  spirit  of  Greek  art  allows  no 
mystery.  In  the  fine  and  graphic 
phrase  of  Gautier — 

"  It  prefers  a  statue  to  a  phantom,  and  lull 
noon  to  twilight.  Free  from  mist  and  vapour. 
admitting  nothing  visionary  or  uncertain,  its 
least  details  stand  out  sharply,  strong  in  form 
and  colour.  Its  dreams  an:  of  long  cavali-adi-s 
of  milk-white  steeds,  ridden  by  lovely  naked 
youths,  defiling  past  against  a  ground  of 
azure,  as  upon  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon — 
or  of  processions  of  young  girls,  crowned  with 
garlands  and  apparelled  in  strait  tunics,  hear- 
ing in  their  hands  their  ivory  timbrels,  and 
seeming  as  if  they  moved  round  an  ennrmuiis 
urn.  The  mountains  of  its  landscape-,  ri<e 
up  sharp-edged  against  the  sky,  the  sun  re- 
posing on  the  loftiest  peaks,  and  opening  wide, 
like  a  resting  lion,  his  golden-lidded  eye.  Its 
clouds  are  shaped  and  cut,  like  marble  splin- 
ters. Its  streams  fall  in  sculptured  waves 
from  the  mouths  of  sculptured  urns.  Its 
shadows  gather,  dark-massed,  beneath  its 
trees.  I'etween  its  tall  reeds,  green  and  vocal 
as  those  of  Kurotas,  glance  the  round  and 
silvery  flanks  of  a  green-haired  naiad  ;  or 
between  its  sombre  oaks  Diana  passes  with 
arrow-sheaf  and  Hying  scarf,  followed  by  her 
nymphs  and  yelping  hounds." 

As  it  is  with  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  so  is  it  with  the  art 
which  deals  in  words.  Dante,  the 
mightiest  of  poet-painters  who  worked 
in  the  Greek  spirit,  sets  his  scenes 
before  the  mind's  eye  with  a  graphic 
power  which  leaves  nothing  to  the 
imagination.  The  great  sights  of  the 
'  Inferno  '  stand  out  like  pictures — an 
unforgetable  series.  There  are  the 
routs  of  the  Giddy-aimless,  stung  by 
gad-flies  and  fierce  hornets,  running 


behind  the  whirling  flag ;  the  crowds 
at  Charon's  ferry  "  staying  for  waft- 
age,"  and  the  fierce  old  man  with  eyes 
like  wheels  of  flame  ;  the  lovers  of  the 
second  Circle,  blown  like  cranes  upon 
a  mighty  wind ;  the  awful  marsh,  in 
the  slime  of  which  the  Sullen  writhed 
like  eels,  and  in  whose  dark  waters 
fought  the  spirits  of  the  Angry  ;  the 
city  with  the  domes  and  towers  of  fire, 
upon  the  walls  of  which  the  blood- 
stained Furies,  shrieking  for  Medusa, 
tore  the  serpents  of  their  hair ;  the 
rapt  and  disdainful  angel  who  sped 
dry-footed  across  the  lake  amidst  the 
terror-stricken  throngs  ;  the  great  plain 
rough  with  .  lidless  sepulchres,  each 
filled  with  fire  and  holding  its  tor- 
mented spirit  in  a  red-hot  bed  ;  the 
Tyrants  standing  in  the  river  of  blood, 
and  the  Centaurs  galloping  upon  the 
bank  ;  the  forest  whose  stunted  trees 
were  spirits,  with  the  Harpies  tearing 
their  poisonous  fruit  ;  the  wilderness 
of  raining  flames  and  sands  of  lurid 
fire  ;  the  Simonists  set  head- down- 
wards in  their  narrow  holes,  with  feet 
which  burned  like  lamps  above  the  level 
of  the  rock  ;  the  black-winged  demons, 
Dragagnazzo  and  Barbariccia,  hover- 
ing with  their  prongs  above  the  lake 
of  pitch  ;  the  Hypocrites  weighed 
down  with  gilded  cowls  of  lead  ;  the 
valley  where  sinners  changed  with 
agony  to  serpents,  and  serpents  back 
to  sinners ;  the  flame  -  pent  spirits 
dancing  like  strange  fire-flies  in  the 
gloomy  gorge  ;  the  trunk  of  Bertrand 
de  Born  holding  up  by  the  hair  his 
speaking  head  ;  the  sea  of  everlasting 
ice,  where  the  forms  of  the  tormented 
appeared  like  flies  in  crystal,  and 
where  Ugolino  lifted  his  teeth  from 
the  skull  of  his  enemy  to  relate  his 
awful  story.  Spenser  also,  though  his 
touch  is  sometimes  indecisive,  and  he 
takes  ten  words  to  Dante's  one,  has 
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often  vivid  pictures — as  that  of  the 
knight  peering  into  the  den  of  the 
monster  by  the  light  of  his  own 
gleaming  mail;  of  Fury,  chained  in 
iron,  with  eyes  that  flashed  sparkles, 
gnawing  his  ruddy  beard  ;  of  Mammon 
in  his  armour  of  rusted  iron  and  dull 
gold,  counting  his  hoard  of  coins ;  or 
of  the  little  fountain  in  the  Bower  of 
Bliss  where  the  golden-haired  girls 
were  bathing. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  examples 
in  our  language  of  sheer  painting 
in  words  are  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Tennyson's  'Palace  of  Art.'  ISTo  de- 
vice of  the  cunning  artist  is  wanting 
there.  The  verse  is  of  deliberate 
motion,  like  the  slow  rolling  of  a 
panorama,  affording  the  successive 
imageries  time  to  work  their  full 
effect.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  stops 
entirely,  so  as  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  the  details  of  the  scene — 

"  Or  in  a  clear-wall' d  city  on  the  sea, 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  Saint  Cecily." 

Here  the  verse  pauses.  The  picture 
of  the  sleeping  saint  is  before  the  eye. 
The  spectator  may  contemplate  it  at 
what  length  he  pleases ;  the  progress 
of  the  scenery  is  stopped  for  his 
convenience.  When  he  is  ready  to 
proceed  the  next  picture  comes  before 
.him — 

"An  Angel  looked  at  her."  . 

And  the  verse  is  stopped  again. 

It  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  words 
to  paint  a  picture  with  more  distinct- 
ness than  this  scene  of  Saint  Cecily 
sleeping  at  her  organ,  and  watched 
over  by  an  angel.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  effect  owes  nothing  to  the  sense  of 
mystery— of  suggestion.  The  reader 
sees  in  his  mind's  eye,  with  sharp 
distinctness,  the  picture  which  the 
poet  aimed  to  set  there ;  but  he  sees 
no  more.  His  imagination  has  no  part 
to  play.  It  lies  idly  by,  and  makes 
no  sign. 

Now  set  beside  this  a  passage  in 
which  the  power  of  mystery,  of  sug- 
gestion, is  strong.  Set  beside  it,  for 


instance,  Mad  Tom's  snatch  of  song 
in  'King  Lear,'  "Child  Rowland  to 
the  dark  tower  came."  I  call  the 
song  Mad  Tom's,  for  who  can  doubt 
that  Edgar  studied  the  part  from  life, 
and  that  Mad  Tom  was  a  real  and 
living  person  t  But  in  what  course 
of  his  rovings  he  picked  up  this  frag- 
ment of  old  legend  is  beyond  our 
knowing.  Perhaps  he  discovered  it 
in  some  odd  corner  of  his  brain  ;  per- 
haps learned  it  of  that  strange  demon 
who  haunted  him,  as  he  tells  us,  with 
the  voice  of  a  nightingale.  But,  from 
whatever  source  it  came,  scarcely  a 
better  instance  could  be  found  of  the 
power  which  springs  from  richness 
of  suggestion.  Who  was  this  Child 
Rowland  1  What  was  the  dark  tower  1 
What  wild  and  strange  adventures 
had  its  spectral  walls  beheld  1  Imagi- 
nation wakes.  A  thousand  shadowy 
memories  arise,  like  phantoms,  in  the 
mind's  eye,  of  legendary  lands  ;  of 
battle  -  dinted  knights  -  at  -arms  ;  of 
dragon -guarded  dungeons  ;  of  soft 
lutes  heard  pleading  from  barred  case- 
ments ;  of  combats  against  tenfold 
odds ;  of  wild  vows  given  and  re- 
ceived ;  of  "  trumpets  blown  and 
hymns  of  festival  "  ;  of  heads  of  ene- 
mies set  up  to  bleach  on  buttleinented 
towers.  Or  perhaps  the  story  rises 
up  complete  before  the  mind,  as  a 
great  living  poet  has  imagined  it — 
the  story  of  the  band  of  knights,  of 
whom  Child  Rowland  was  the  last, 
sworn  to  the  quest  of  the  Dark  Tower 
in  the  midst  of  its  wild  waste  of 
deathful  country,  to  perish  one  by 
one  before  its  walls. 

Or  consider  the  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful series  of  pictures  in  De  Musset's 
'Nuit  de  Mai,'  in  the  invitation  of 
the  Muse  to  the  poet— 

"Shall  we  sing  of  Hope,  or  Sorrow,  or  Joy  1 
Shall  we  steep  in  Wood  the  battalions  of  steel? 
Shall  we  suspend  the  lover  on  his  silken 
ladder  ?  Shall  we  dash  to  the  winds  the  foam 
of  the  steed  ?  Shall  we  cry  to  Tarquin,  '  Night 
is  come  ? '  Shall  we  seek  the  pearl  in  the 
caves  of  ocean  ?  Shall  we  lead  the  goat  to  the 
bitter  ebony?  Shall  we  lift  to  heaven  the 
eyes  of  Melancholy?  Shall  we  follow  the 
hunter  over  the  mountain  crags?  Shall  we 
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picture  a  maiden  moving  to  Mass,  a  page 
behind  her.  her  cheek  aflame,  her  glance 
roving  from  the  side  of  her  mother,  her  parted 
lips  forgetting  her  prayer,  trembling  to  hear 
among  the  echoing  pillars  the  clinking  spur'of 
a  bold  cavalier  ? " 

Every  piece  of  imagery  here  is  pene- 
trated with  the  power  of  charm,  the 
power  of  suggestion.  Like  the  image 
of  Child  Rowland  coming  to  the  dark 
tower,  every  line  epitomises  a  ro- 
mance. "  Shall  we  lead  the  goat  to 
the  bitter  ebony?"  Behold  the  pas- 
torals of  Yirgil  and  of  Theocritus, 
the  pipes  of  the  shepherds,  the 
songs,  and  the  ivy-bowls.  "  Shall  we 
dash  to  the  winds  the  foam  of  the 
steed?"  Behold  Mazeppa  bound  on 
his  wild  horse,  swept  like  a  whirlwind 
through  the  waste.  "  Shall  we  sus- 
pend the  lover  on  his  silken  ladder  1 " 
Beh( ild  the  high-walled  orchard-gar- 
dens of  Verona,  and  Juliet  looking 
from  her  window  as  the  moon'  tips 
with  silver  the  fruit-tree  tops. 

Or  we  may  take  an  example  in 
which  the  power  of  suggestion  acts  in 
a  rather  different  manner.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  one  of  Victor  Hugo's 
poems.  It  is  a  scene  of  evening,  of 
Oriental  night.  The  grass  is  dark  ; 
a  sweet  fresh  smell  issues  from  the 
tufts  of  asphodel;  a  whisper  of  rivu- 
lets is  in  the  moss  ;  a  sound  of  sheep- 
bells  comes  from  far  away. 

"  C'etait  1'heure  tranquille  ou  les  lions  vont 
boire. " 

("  It  was  the  still  hour  when  the  lions  come 
to  drink.") 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  subtle  charm,  like 
that  of  music,  of  the  words,  which 
really  gives  this  line  its  rich  sugges- 
tions of  tranquillity ;  and  this,  of 
course,  is  incommunicable,  if  it  is  not 
felt.  But  another  and  more  obvious 
source  of  its  effect  may  be  observed. 
Instead  of  choosing  the  hart  or  hind, 
or  other  timorous  and  soft-natured 
creature,  thinking  to  deepen  the  peace 
of  the  evening  with  the  imagery  of 
peace,  the  poet  chooses  the  lion.  The 
hind,  with  her  fawn  beside  her,  steal- 
ing forth  at  evening  from  her  covert, 


doubtless  affords  an  image  of  tran- 
quillity. But  the  hour  has  deeper 
influences  yet.  The  lions,  not  now 
seeking  blood,  are  coming  to  drink 
"at  the  waters  that  go  softly." 

But  the  spirit  of  suggestion  is  a 
dainty  Ariel.  The  secret  of  its  power 
is  not  often  to  be  thus  explored.  Like 
the  mysterious  and  occult  suggestions 
of  the  melody  of  music,  the  laws  of 
association  on  which  its  power  depends 
are  often  too  dim  and  too  complex  to 
be  followed  far.  But  as  we  know  that 
in  the  melody  of  music  there  are  com- 
binations of  simple  notes  which  have 
power  to  stir  the  spirit  to  its  depths, 
so  also  we  know  that  there  are  com- 
binations of  simple  words  which  act 
upon  the  mind  with  a  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  power  of  charm.  Pas- 
sages in  which  this  power  is  strong 
are  among  the  rarest  and  most  precious 
in  all  literature.  To  seek  them  is  like 
seeking  hidden  treasure.  To  discover 
them  is  to  feel  the  joy  of  the  diver 
who  emerges  from  the  sea-depths  with 
a  goodly  pearl. 

What  reader  1ms  not  felt  the  pro- 
found visionary  effect  of  Wordsworth's 


"The  Lady  of  the  Men- 
Sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  Romance  ; " 

a  verse  which  Southey  considered  to 
be  the  finest  instance  in  our  language 
of  pure  poetic  charm.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  wrong.  The  word  "shore" 
is  itself  a  curious  instance  of  subtle 
and  mysterious  power.  "Beach"  con- 
veys identically  the  same  idea.  But 
make  the  exchange — 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Merc; 
Sole  sitting  by  the  beach  of  old  Romance." 

How  poor  and  pale  in  comparison ! 
What  loss  of  the  strange  richness  of 
suggestion  which  comes  from  the  sound 
of  "  shore  "  ! 

This  visionary  charm,  this  music- 
like  mastery  of  effect,  occurs  in  many 
forms.  It  appears  in  Thomson's 
'  Castle  of  Indolence  ' — 

"The  Hebrid  isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main." 
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In  Coleridge's  enchanted  river,  the 
Alph  of  Xanadu,  sinking 

:'  Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  .sunless  sea." 

in  Keats's 

_<;,nagic  easements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy  lands  forlorn.' 

In  Virgil's 

"  I'luminaque  antiques  subterlabentia  muros." 
(•'Ami  rivers  gliding  lm'lcr  ancient  walls.") 

In  Wordsworth's 


This  is  the  spirit  of  Komance,  the 
spirit  which  prefers  the  phantom  to 
the  statue,  and  twilight  to  full  noon  ; 
which  seeks  not  the  vividness  of 
imagery,  but  the  rich  and  working 
presence  of  suggestion.  It  is  this 
spirit,  pushed  to  its  last  result  only 
in  our  own  time,  which  has  produced 
the  interesting  form  of  poetry  of 
which  Mr.  Swinburne's  'Before  a 
Mirror'  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able instance. 

The  effect  of  this  poem  is  almost 
identically  the  same  as  that  of  music. 
Its  imagery,  so  far  from  being  vivid, 
is  phantasmal ;  its  words  act  through 
associations  more  ghostly  than  the 
scent  of  last  year's  rose,  than  "the 
song  of  our  country  heard  in  a  strange 
land."  The  impression  of  its  haunt- 
ing power  resembles  nothing  so  nearly 
as  the  impression  produced  by  a 
'Nocturne'  of  Chopin's. 

But  leaving  these  enchanted  lands, 
•where  all  forms  of  things  are  "  vapour- 
ous  and  unaccountable,"  and  coming 
out  into  the  air  of  common  day,  it  is 
curious  to  note  at  how  slight  a  cause 


-apparently  slight,  that  is,  though 
really  charged  with  consequence,  like 
the  foot-print  which  Robinson  Crusoe 
found  on  the  sea-shore- imagination 
will  arouse  itself,  ready  for  flight,  like 
Ariel  spreading  his  wings  at  the  voice 
of  Prospero.  The  following  is  a  fine 
example  ;  and  it  is  one,  moreover, 
which  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  display 
the  essential  difference  between  the 
art  which  suggests,  and  the  art  which 
excludes  suggestion  :— 

"  The  picture  represented  clouds  low  and 
lurid,  rolling  over  u  swollen  sea  ;  all  the  dis- 
tance was  in  eclipse  ;  so,  too.  was  the  fore- 
ground— or  rather  the  nearest  billows,  for 
there  was  no  land.  One  glean i  of  light  lifted 
into  relief  a  half-submerged  mast,  on  which 
sat  a  cormorant,  dark  and  large,  with  wings 
flecked  with  foam.  Jn  its  beak  it  held _  a 
bracelet,  set  with  gems,  touched  with  as  bril- 
liant tints  as  the  palette  could  yield,  and  as 
glittering  distinctness  as  the  pencil  could 


Now  supposing  this  to  be  a  complete 
description  of  the  scene, — for  though 
Jane  Eyre's  picture  contained  other 
details,  we  may  consider,  for  our  pur- 
pose, that  nothing  was  visible  but 
what  is  here  described, — tho  whole 
power  of  it  as  a  piece  of  romantic  art 
(and  it  is  immensely  powerful)  lies  in 
the  bracelet.  Without 'the  bracelet 
the  picture  is  merely  a  study  of  waves 
and  sky.  It  may  be  fine  and  valuable 
as  such,  full  of  the  most  rare  and 
precious  qualities  of  landscape ;  but, 
whatever  these  may  be,  the  interest  of 
such  a  picture  lies  evidently  in  what 
it  accurately  depicts,  not  in  what  it 
suggests.  But  add  the  bracelet,  add 
the  power  of  suggestion,  the  mystery 
of  romance,  and  the  picture  is  now  no 
longer  a  study  of  scenery,  but  a  wild 
and  mournful  poem. 
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Now  that  Home  Rule  has  been 
brought  formally  before  Parliament 
by  a  Liberal  Ministry  as  a  sure  and 
certain  remedy  for  all  the  evils  which 
Ireland  is  inflicting  upon  England, 
and  England  upon  Ireland,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  the  result 
of  a  similar  experiment  in  the  last 
century.  The  judicious  of  both  nations 
would  prefer  to  bear  the  ills  they 
have  than  fly  to  others  they  know 
not  of. 

The  demand  for  legislative  inde- 
pendence was  part  of  the  great  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  the  last  century. 
It  was  very  closely  connected  with  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies. 
Ireland  was  an  anxious  spectator  of 
a  conflict  in  which  so  many  of  her  own 
sons  took  part ;  and  when  at  length 
America  had  won  her  independence, 
the  Irish  laid  the  lesson  to  heart  and 
resolved  to  gain  by  arms  those  mea- 
sures of  relief  which  they  considered 
desirable. 

The  grievances  complained  of  were  : 
— the  dependence  of  the  judges,  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army  by  a 
permanent  Mutiny  Bill,  the  absence 
of  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and,  above 
all,  the  operation  of  two  statutes, 
namely,  Poyning's  Law,  and  that 
known  as  the  Sixth  of  George  the 
First. 

Poyning's  Law,  so  called  from  Sir 
Edward  Poyning,  who  had  been  Lord 
Deputy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  enacted  that  no  parliament 
was  to  be  held  in  Ireland  till  (1)  it  had 
been  certified  to  the  King  the  causes 
and  considerations  of,  and  the  acts  to 
be  brought  before,  that  assembly ;  and 
(2)  until  these  had  been  approved 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  In 
consequence  of  Poyning's  Law  the 


Irish  Parliament  was  prevented  from 
originating  any  measure  whatever. 
Before  any  proposed  statute  could  be 
discussed  it  was  necessary  to  have  it 
submitted  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
the  Privy  Council,  who  might  reject 
it,  or  pass  it  on  to  England  to  be 
placed  before  the  English  Privy 
Council,  who  might  in  turn  reject  it 
altogether,  or  seriously  modify  it,  in 
which  modified  form  it  must  pass  into 
law,  if  it  pass  at  all.  The  Statute, 
Sixth  of  George  the  First,  claimed 
for  the  Parliament  of  England  a 
positive  right  to  legislate  for  Ire- 
land. A  question  had  arisen  in  1719 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  as  to  appellate  juris- 
diction. A  case  of  property  had 
been  decided  in  favour  of  the  respon- 
dent by  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  the  decision  had  been  reversed  by 
the  Irish  Peers.  The  respondent 
brought  the  second  decision  before 
the  English  Peers,  who  reversed  that 
of  the  Irish  House,  and  upheld  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  contest  arose  between  the  two 
Houses,  which  was  finally  decided  by 
the  statute  in  question,  which  declared 
"  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  hath 
been,  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
subordinate  and  dependent  upon  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  as 
being  inseparably  united  and  annexed 
thereto;  and  that  the  King's  majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes 
of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind 
the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
And  it  is  further  enacted  and  declared 
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that  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland, 
have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to 
have,  any  jurisdiction  to  judge  of, 
affirm,  or  reverse  any  judgment 
made  in  any  court  within  the  said 
kingdom." 

More  important  even  than  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  that 
of  England  was  felt  to  be  the  decline 
in  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  owing  to 
a  series  of  enactments  in  favour  of  the 
English  merchant.  The  woollen  trade 
was  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Dis- 
tress and  destitution  prevailed  every- 
where. The  rents  were  exorbitant, 
wages  were  low,  there  was  little  or  no 
employment  in  a  country  almost  with- 
out manufactures.  Four  millions  out 
of  the  five  who  composed  the  popula- 
tion were  subject  to  the  penal  laws 
which  denied  them  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  the  liberty  of  educating 
their  children,  and  practically  offered 
a  premium  for  conversion  by  enabling 
a  child  to  disinherit  his  brothers  and 
even  his  parents.  Misery,  want,  and 
oppression  were  the  badge  of  all  the 
lower  orders  of  the  kingdom,  while 
the  burdens  and  taxes  were  being 
increased  from  year  to  year. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition 
hostilities  broke  out  between  England 
and  her  American  colonies.  In  order 
to  prevent  supplies  being  sent  by 
Ireland  to  the  Americans  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  goods  proceeding  from 
Irish  ports.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  measure  was  to  seriously  diminish 
the  gains  of  the  agriculturists.  The 
revenue  fell  away,  and  the  debt  was 
largely  increased.  Resolutions  in 
favour  of  free  trade  were  proposed  in 
Parliament,  and  Lord  North  was  dis- 
posed to  give  them  his  favourable 
consideration.  They  were  vigorously 
opposed,  however,  by  the  English 
commercial  interest,  by  whom  fair 
competition  was  regarded  with  jea- 
lousy. The  attention  of  Ireland  was 
therefore  directed  to  America,  where 
the  patriots  saw  a  colony  struggling 
with  the  country  which  had  imposed 
commercial  restrictions  for  her  own 
real  or  imagined  advantage.  Especially 


was  this  the  case  when  Mr.  Rigby 
declared  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  Parliament  of  England 
had  clearly  as  much  right  to  tax  Ire- 
land as  it  had  to  tax  America — a 
comparison,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
ill-timed  !  It  was  felt  by  the  patriots 
that  the  Irish  issue  was  being  decided 
in  America,  and  they  learned  that 
what  would  not  be  conceded  as  a  right 
might  be  granted  to  force. 

Towards  the  close  of  1775  a  message 
was  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  draft  four  thousand 
men  from  the  Irish  establishment  to 
support  the  royal  forces  iii  America  ; 
that  these  troops  would  not  be  charged 
to  the  revenue  during  their  absence 
from  the  kingdom,  but  that  their 
places  would  be  occupied  by  the  same 
number  of  Protestant  mercenaries. 
The  Commons  readily  agreed  to  the 
first  two  propositions,  but  the  third 
was  rejected,  the  House  being  of 
opinion  that  the  loyal  party  could  de- 
fend themselves  without  the  assistance 
of  foreign  troops.  This  resolution  had 
very  important  consequences. 

Of  recent  years  Ireland  had  been 
much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
privateers.  These  rovers  landed  on 
an  unprotected  spot,  and  spreading 
inland  carried  off  all  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  In  1778  the  cele- 
brated Paul  Jones  had  the  audacity 
to  enter  Carrickfergus  Bay  and  sail 
round  the  Drake,  which  was  anchored 
there.  The  gentry  here  and  there  had 
already  begun  to  arm  their  tenants 
and  retainers,  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
concerted  action. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  1779  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  sent 
information  to  Belfast  that  two  or 
three  privateers  were  hovering  about 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  a  visit 
might  be  expected  from  them.  He 
also  stated  that  the  citizens  must  pre- 
pare to  defend  themselves,  as  the 
Government  had  few  troops  to  spare, 
and  at  present  was  able  to  send  only 
some  seventy  horse  and  a  few  com- 
panies of  invalids. 
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The  permission  to  arm  was  acted 
upon  with  marvellous  alacrity.  Not 
only  were  volunteers  enrolled  for  the 
defence  of  Belfast,  but  armed  associa- 
tions sprang  into  existence  all  over 
the  country  ;  there  was  not  a  village 
that  had  not  its  own  volunteer  corps ; 
and  with  such  rapidity  did  the  move- 
ment spread,  that  by  the  end  of  1779 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty  thousand 
men  under  arms.  The  Government 
could  only  look  on  in  amazement,  as 
the  country  was  denuded  of  regular 
troops,  and  the  patriots  had  an  excuse 
made  ready  for  them  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  This  extraordinary  arma- 
ment was  self-supporting  and  self- 
governed.  The  members,  whether 
officers  or  privates,  held  no  commission 
from  the  Crown,  and  acknowledged 
no  connection  with  the  Government. 
They  provided  their  own  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  when  no  longer  able 
to  procure  a  supply  by  purchase,  de- 
manded and  obtained  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  twenty  thousand  stand  of 
arms  from  the  Castle.  Originally 
each  corps  was  distinct  and  separate 
from  all  others.  The  first  step  towards 
consolidating  these  independent  units 
was  made  by  the  Dublin  volun- 
teers electing  the  Duke  of  Leinster  as 
their  commander-in-chief,  an  appoint- 
ment which  was  followed  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  as 
commander-in-chief  for  all  Ireland. 
But  not  only  was  the  body  an  army, 
and  a  formidable  army,  it  was  a  large 
political  club,  or  assemblage  of  clubs, 
which  considered  itself  competent  to 
discuss  and  decide  the  most  important 
questions  of  policy,  and  was  well 
aware  that  its  decisions  could  not  be 
lightly  disregarded. 

When  Parliament  met  in  1779  the 
popular  leaders  felt  that  their  argu- 
ments were  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  existence  of  an  army  which  had 
sprung  up  since  the  last  session.  The 
Lord-Lieutenant  opened  Parliament 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  with  the 
usual  stereotyped  speech,  and  the  cus- 
tomary address  was  moved  in  the 
Commons  by  Sir  Pvichard  Deane.  A 


pause  ensued,  and  then  Grattan,  rising 
with  more  than  his  usual  solemnity, 
moved  the  following  amendment : — 

"  That  we  beseecli  your  Majesty  to  believe, 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  we  are 
constrained  to  approach  you  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  the  constant  drain  to  supply 
absentees  and  the  unfortunate  prohibition  ot 
our  trade  have  caused  such  calamity  that  the 
natural  support  of  our  country  has  decayed, 
and  our  manufactures  are  dying  of  want ; 
famine  stalks  hand  in  hand  with  hopeless 
wretchedness,  and  the  only  means  left  of 
supporting  the  expiring  trade  of  this  miser- 
able part  of  your  Majesty's  dominions  is  to 
open  a  free  export  trade  and  let  your  Irish 
subjects  enjoy  their  natural  birthright." 

This  amendment  was  supported  by 
Flood,  Ogle,  Hutchinson,  Sir  Henry 
Newenham,  and  others.  At  length 
the  Prime  Serjeant,  Walter  Hussey 
Burgh,  arose,  and,  reviewing  the 
policy  of  England  which  rendered 
armed  resistance  and  the  formation 
of  the  volunteers  a  necessity,  said : 
"Talk  not  to  me  of  peace;  Ireland 
is  not  in  a  state  of  peace.  It  is 
smothered  war.  England  has  sown 
her  laws  like  dragon's  teeth,  and  they 
have  sprung  up  like  armed  men." 
Burgh  concluded  by  substituting  an 
amendment  for  that,  of  Grattan's, 
which  was  unanimously  accepted  : 
"  That  it  is  not  by  temporary  expedi- 
ents, but  by  granting  free  trade,  that 
this  nation  is  to  be  saved  from  im- 
pending ruin." 

The  volunteers  adopted  the  measure 
as  their  own  ,  and  when  the  Speaker 
carried  the  resolution  from  the  Par- 
liament to  the  Castle,  he  passed  be- 
tween ranks  of  resolute  men  drawn 
up  under  arms  and  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  sudden  demand  for  free  trade 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  accordingly 
Lord  North  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  a  measure  permitting 
a  free  export  trade  of  Irish  woollens 
and  glass,  and  granting  freedom  of 
trade  with  British  plantations,  under 
certain  restrictions.  But  these  con- 
cessions did  not  at  all  satisfy  the 
patriots,  who  were  beginning  to 
know  their  strength.  Acting  upon 
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the  principle  that  England's  diffi- 
culty was  Ireland's  opportunity,  the 
cry  of  Free  Trade  was  deemed 
insufficient.  A  cry  for  a  Free  Par- 
liament followed,  and  nothing  would 
now  satisfy  Grattan  but  the  repeal  of 
Poyning's  law  and  the  statute  of 
George  the  First,  that  Ireland 
might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  self- 
government. 

Accordingly,  when  Parliament  met 
in  1780,  Grattan  was  ready  with  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  power 
on  earth  save  that  of  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland  had  a  right 
to  make  laws  for  Ireland.  In  his 
speech  he  said  :  "  I  have  no  ambition, 
unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break 
your  chains  and  contemplate  your 
glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  as 
long  as  the  meanest  cottager  of  Ire- 
land has  a  link  of  the  British  chain 
clanking  to  his  rags.  He  may  be 
naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  irons."  A 
long  debate  followed,  sustained  with 
much  ability  on  both  sides.  Neither 
the  Government  nor  the  Opposition 
seemed  inclined  to  press  for  a  division, 
and  after  an  all-night  sitting  the  reso 
lution  was  withdrawn. 

The  patriotic  party  in  Parliament, 
seeing  that  little  could  be  gained  in 
that  assembly,  resolved  to  avail  them- 
selves more  openly  of  the  assistance 
of  -the  Irish  volunteers.  It  was 
decided  to  open  the  campaign  in 
Lister.  Each  volunteer  association 
of  that  province  was  now  directed  to 
send  delegates  to  a  convention  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Dungannon  on  the 
fifteenth  of  February,  1762. 

At  the  appointed  date,  Charlemont, 
Grattan,  and  the  chief  patriotic  leaders 
repaired  to  the  little  northern  town, 
where  they  were  met  by  two  hundred 
delegates,  representing  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  there  framed,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Irish  Declaration  of 
Kights.  It  was  declared  that  a  citizen 
by  taking  up  arms  does  not  abandon 
any  of  his  civil  rights  ;  that  the  claims 
ol  any  body  of  men  other  than  the 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ire- 


land to  make  laws  for  that  kingdom 
was  a  grievance  ;  that  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  Privy  Councils  of  both 
kingdoms  under  the  law  of  Poyning 
was  a  grievance  ;  that  the  ports  of  Ire- 
land were  by  right  open  to  all  foreign 
countries  not  at  war  with  the  king. 

The  Opposition  now  only  awaited 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  present 
these  resolutions  to  the  ministry  as 
the  demand  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  armed  men,  for  such  was 
about  the  strength  of  the  Irish  volun- 
teers at  this  time. 

On  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  ministry, 
Lord  Carlisle  was  succeeded  in  the 
viceroyalty  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  had  to  meet  Parliament  two  days 
after  his  arrival,  the  patriots  refusing 
him  the  respite  even  of  a  single  day. 

Parliament  met  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April.  There  was  an  unusual  call  of 
the  House,  and  by  four  o'clock,  the 
hour  for  opening,  scarcely  a  member 
was  missing  from  his  place.  In  the 
midst  of  a  breathless  assembly  Mr. 
Hutchiuson  arose,  and  said  that  his 
Excellency  had  ordered  him.  to  deliver 
a  message  from  the  King,  importing 
that  his  Majesty  recommended  the 
House  to  take  into  consideration  mea- 
sures "which  would  effect  such  i\  jtntd 
adjustment  as  would  give  satisfaction 
to  both  kingdoms."  He  also  accom- 
panied the  communication  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  views,  and  expressed 
his  determination  to  support  a  decla- 
ration of  Irish  rights  and  constitu- 
tional independence.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
however,  observed  that  he  was  not 
authorised  to  say  more.  He  was  silent 
on  all  details,  and  pledged  the  Govern- 
ment to  none. 

Ponsonby  proposed  an  address  in 
reply,  which  fell  short  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  House,  and  then  Gratlan 
rose  and  in  a  brilliant  speech  laid  the 
demands  of  the  patriots  before  the 
assembly.  In  one  word,  he  moved 
legislative  independence,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  address  assuring  his 
Majesty  "that  we  humbly  conceive 
that  in  this  right  the  very  essence  of 
our  liberty  consists.  A  right  which 
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we  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and 
which  we  cannot  yield  but  with  our 
lives." 

Ponsonby,  on  the  part  of  the 
Viceroy,  submitted  with  a  good  grace, 
and  even  Fitzgibbon,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  professed  himself  a  warm 
advocate  of  Irish  freedom.  The 
Speaker  then  put  the  question  on 
Grattan's  amendment,  and  Ireland  by 
its  representatives  unanimously  de- 
clared herself  a  free  nation.  The 
House  soon  after  adjourned  for  three 
weeks  to  give  time  for  communication 
with  England. 

There  was  nothing  for  the  English 
Government,  enfeebled  and  intimi- 
dated by  the  American  disaster,  but 
to  yield  to  a  demand  which  they  were 
unable  to  resist.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May  the  Parliament  met 
again.  The  volunteers  were  under 
arms  ;  their  artillery  under  James 
Napper  Tandy  lined  the  quays  and 
commanded  the  bridges  and  all  the 
approaches  between  the  royal  bar- 
racks and  the  House  of  Commons, 
whilst  the  infantry  were  posted  at  all 
important  points  of  the  city.  The 
Viceroy,  in  his  opening  speech,  an- 
nounced that  "  the  British  Legislature 
have  concurred  in  a  resolution  to 
remove  the  cause  of  your  discontent 
and  jealousies,  and  are  united  in  a 
desire  to  gratify  every  wish  expressed 
in  your  late  address  to  the  throne," 
and  "  that  these  intentions  are  un- 
accompanied by  any  stipulation  or 
condition  whatever." 

G rattan  moved  the  address.  ''  I 
have  found  Ireland  on  her  knees,"  he 
said  ;  "I  watched  over  her  with  an 
eternal  solicitude  ;  I  have  traced  her 
progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and 
from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift, 
spirit  of  Molyneux,  your  genius  has 
prevailed !  Ireland  is  now  a  nation. 
In  that  new  character,  I  hail  her ! 
And,  bowing  to  her  august  presence, 
I  say — Esto  perpetua." 

Ireland  now  enjoyed  Home  liule  : 
yet  she  was  not  more  contented  than 
she  had  been  before.  Grattan,  in- 


deed, considered  that  all  constitutional 
questions  between  the  two  countries 
were  now  at  an  end,  but  Flood  pro- 
fessed still  to  look  upon  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  with  suspicion. 
Something  more,  he  said,  was  wanted 
than  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  acts. 
It  was  not  enough  that  the  English 
Government  had  frankly  granted  all 
that  had  been  asked  :  the  English 
Parliament  must  formally  renounce 
for  ever  all  right  to  legislate  for  Ire- 
land. Such  a  renunciation  was  actu- 
ally made  by  an  act  declaring  that 
"  the  right  claimed  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  bo  bound  only  by  the 
laws  enacted  by  his  Majesty  and 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  established 
and  ascertained  for  ever,  and  shall 
at  no  time  hereafter  be  questioned 
or  questionable." 

Still  Flood  would  not  be  satisfied, 
and  the  first  session  of  Grattan's 
Parliament  saw  the  patriots  more 
fiercely  attacking  each  other  than  they 
had  ever  attacked  the  common  enemy. 
In  a  well  known  debate  Flood  said,  in 
reply  to  Grattan,  ''  I  am  not  one  who 
would  come  at  midnight,  and  attempt 
by  a  vote  of  the  house  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  the  people,  which  my  egregious 
folly  had  raised  against  me.  I  am 
not  the  gentleman  who  subsists  upon 
your  accounts.  I  am  not  the  mendi- 
cant patriot  who  was  bought  by  my 
country  for  a  sum  of  money  and  then 
sold  my  country  for  prompt  payment. 
I  was  never  bought  by  the  people,  nor 
ever  sold  them."  Grattan's  retort 
was  in  the  same  style.  After  sketching 
Flood's  career  he  continued,  "  I  will 
suppose  the  man's  honour  equal  to  his 
oath,  I  will  suppose  him  an  insuffer- 
able egotist.  1  will  stop  him  in  his 
career  and  say — -Sir,  you  are  mistaken 
if  you  think  your  talents  are  as  great 
as  your  life  is  infamous.  We  have 
seen  you  a  violent  opposer  of  the 
Government,  and  afterwards  on  the 
most  trying  questions  silent — silent 
for  years — and  silenced  by  money;  we 
have  seen  you  haunting  this  house 
like  a  guilty  spirit,  watching  the 
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moment  when  you  should  vanish  from 
the  question;  or  you  might  be  de- 
scribed hovering  about  the  dome  like 
an  ill-omened  bird  of  night,  with 
sepulchral  note,  cadaverous  aspect,  and 
a  broken  beak,  watching  to  stoop  and 
pounce  upon  your  prey.  Influenced 
by  place,  or  stung  by  disappointed 
ambition,  we  have  seen  you  pursue  a 
course  of  manifest  duplicity.  You  can 
be  trusted  by  no  man ;  the  people 
cannot  trust  you,  the  crown  cannot 
trust  you ;  you  have  dealt  out  the 
most  impartial  treachery  to  both,  and 
now  you  tell  the  nation  she  was  ruined 
by  others  when  she  was  sold  by  you. 
Yen  fled  from  the  Mutiny  Bill, — you 
fled  from  the  Six  Months  Money  Bill, 
— you  fled  from  the  Sugar  Bill ;  I 
therefore  tell  you  in  the  face  of  your 
country,  before  all  the  world  and  to 
your  beard,  you  are  not  an  honest 
man." 

The  immediate  result  of  Home  Rule 
was  thus  to  divide  the  patriots  into 
two  hostile  bands  under  the  leadership 
of  Flood  and  Grattau.  The  former 
thought  he  saw  his  opportunity  in  a 
cry  for  Parliamentary  reform.  He 
borrowed  his  rival's  tactics,  and  made 
another  appeal  to  the  renowned  volun- 
teers of  Ireland.  A  body  which  had 
obtained  legislative  independence  for 
the  Parliament  of  College  Green  ought 
at  least  to  be  able  to  obtain  also  the 
reform  of  that  body. 

A  second  convention  of  the  volun- 
teers was  accordingly  summoned  for 
the  coming  session.  On  the  tenth  of 
November,  1783,  a  hundred  and  sixty 
delegates  from  the  various  volunteer 
corps  assembled  at  the  Rotunda  in 
Sackville  Street  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  The  earl 
was  by  no  means  in  favour  of  the 
extreme  party.  His  views  were  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Grattau,  and  he 
merely  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
assembly  to  prevent  that  important 
post  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop  of  Derry. 

Frederick  Augustus  Hervey,  Bishop 
of  Derry  in  the  Irish  peerage  and 
Earl  of  Bristol  in  the  peerage  of 


England,  was  one  of  the  strangest 
figures  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  Irish  politics.  His  ambition 
for  popularity,  and  his  efforts  to  gain 
it,  knew  no  limits.  He  dazzled  the 
crowd  by  the  state  and  bearing  of  a 
monarch  rather  than  of  a  private 
individual.  He  proceeded  to  the 
convention  clad  in  purple,  seated 
in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  six 
horses  and  escorted  by  ;i  troop  of 
dragoons.  Trumpets  announced  his 
approach,  and  he  stopped  on  his  way 
to  show  his  contempt  for  the  House 
of  Lords  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
His  political  opinions  were  equally 
extravagant.  He  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  total  separation 
from  England,  to  be  followed  by  war 
with  England.  Jt  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  was  the  idol  of  the  mob. 

In  the  Convention  Flood  and  the 
Bishop  carried  all  before  them.  A 
sweeping  measure  of  reform  was  drawn 
up  and  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
the  former.  But  here  they  encountered 
the  one  really  capable  man  that  Ire- 
land then  contained.  The  Attorney- 
General,  the  haughty  and  undaunted 
Fitzgibbon,  attacked  the  volunteers 
with  boldness  and  energy.  He  main- 
tained that,  originating  as  it  did  with 
an  armed  body,  the  consideration  of 
Flood's  bill  was  inconsistent  with  the 
freedom  of  debate.  Government  re- 
fused to  sit  there  to  register  the 
decrees  of  another  assembly,  or  to 
receive  propositions  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  After  a  debate  of  unpre- 
cedented rancour  permission  to  bring 
in  the  bill  was  rejected  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  votes  to  forty -nine. 

This  exhibition  of  firmness  and  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  the  Government 
showed  the  hollowness  of  the  popular 
agitation.  The  great  popular  heroes, 
Flood  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  had 
placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
Government  led  by  Fitzgibbon,  and 
had  been  defeated.  The  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  seeing  the  danger  of  a 
collision,  adjourned  the  Convention 
sine  die.  The  Opposition  collapsed 
ignominiously,and  henceforth  the  Irish 
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volunteers  were  regarded  as  merely  a 
boyish  show.  Flood  seceded  from  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Chandos  took  his  seat  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Winchester. 

Great  things  had  been  expected 
from  Grattan's  Parliament.  The  wild 
and  reckless  rhetoric  of  the  patriotic 
orators  had  raised  visions  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  which  could  never  be 
realised.  The  golden  age  seemed  now 
as  far  off  as  ever.  The  harvest  was 
past,  the  summer  was  ended,  and  the 
masses  were  in  yet  worse  plight  than 
before.  The  absentee  landlord  still  let 
out  his  lands  to  middlemen,  who  ex- 
acted the  uttermost  farthing.  The  ab- 
sentee parson  still  let  out  his  tithes  to 
proctors,  and  the  landlord's  over-reach- 
ing was  mercy  itself  compared  to  that 
of  the  tithe-proctor.  To  Protestant 
and  Catholic  alike  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages of  an  independent  legislature 
proved  to  be  a  vain  and  empty  delusion. 
The  discontent  of  all  classes  had  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  extent.  The 
revulsion  of  feeling  was  commensurate 
with  the  absurd  height  to  which  their 
hopes  had  been  raised. 

Hallam  speaks  of  the  period  as 
"  fruitful  of  splendid  eloquence,  and 
of  ardent  though  uncompromising 
patriotism.'*  Their  patriotism  may 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that  though 
Grattan  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity 
of  granting  some  relief  to  the  Catho- 
lics, the  great  majority  of  his  party 
resolutely  refused  all  relief.  Their 
eloquence  consisted  in  enveloping  the 
tiniest  spark  of  thought  in  clouds  of 
heated  verbosity.  "  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,"  says  Mr.  Goldwiii  Smith, 
"  that  there  was  in  that  assembly  the 
wisdom  which  founds  lasting  institu- 
tions and  saves  a  nation."  A  feu- 
honest  reformers,  indeed,  there  were, 
but  these  were  lost  in  the  multitude 
of  factious  politicians,  whose  only 
policy  seems  to  have  been  to  oppose 
the  Government  on  all  questions.  In 
the  teeth  of  the  strong,  reckless, 
and  yet  constitutional  Opposition,  the 
Government  could  be  carried  on  only 
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by  indirect  means.  They  could  main- 
tain a  majority  only  by  bribery, 
direct  or  indirect. 

Outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  the 
venomous  expressions  which  the  Oppo- 
sition made  use  of  in  its  assaults  upon 
the  Government  rankled  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  were  ripe  for 
rebellion,  but  they  could  not  unite. 
Munster  was  tilled  with  outrages 
chieily  upon  Protestants,  and  Ulster 
was  tilled  with  outrages  chiefly  upon 
Catholics.  In  the  south  the  Whiteboys 
tortured  and  murdered  the  tithe-proc- 
tor and  the  rent-collector.  In  the 
north  the  Protestant  retaliated  by 
burning  the  house  of  the  inoffensive 
Catholic.  The  helpless  Parliament 
looked  on,  and  the  patriots  perorated 
with  exuberant  rhetoric  while  the 
land  was  drenched  in  blood. 

Whilst  tilings  were  in  this  state, 
there  came  the  news  of  the  French 
Involution.  Strange  to  say,  the  first 
to  be  affected  by  the  movement  were 
not  the  Konian  Catholics,  but  the 
Presbyterians  and  Dissentersof  Ulster. 
Belfast  was  the  centre  of  the  repub- 
lican feeling,  and  here  in  October, 
1791,  was  established  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  by  Wolfe  Tone,  the 
most  capable  of  all  the  enemies  of 
England.  Tone's  object  was  a  bril- 
liant one.  He  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  an  alliance  between  the  repub- 
lican Protestants  of  the  north  and  the 
nationalist  Catholics  of  the  south  on 
the  only  point  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon, their  hatred  of  England.  The 
foolish  mission  of  Richard  Burke  raised 
the  expectations  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  on  some  concessions, 
which  were  deemed  inadequate,  being 
granted,  it  was  thought  that  strong 
pressure  might  extract  something  more 
from  an  unwilling  band  of  patriots, — 
for  it  must  be  remembered  it  was  the 
patriotic  party  in  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment, not  the  English  Government, 
which  was  unwilling  to  grant  relief  to 
the  Catholics. 

Tone  now  determined  to  copy  the 
tactics  of  1780.  A  Catholic  Conven- 
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tion  was  to  bo  held  in  Dublin,  and  a 
second  army  of  volunteers  was  to  be 
enrolled,  under  the  style  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards.  But  Fitzgibbon  was 
too  quick  for  them.  He  saw  the 
unreality  of  the  movement,  and  he 
knew  his  countrymen.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  against  the  assembling 
of  men  in  arms.  It  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  National  Guards  of  Ireland 
were  represented  on  parade  by  two 
men  and  their  commander. 

Yet  though  Fitzgibbon  would  yield 
nothing  to  intimidation,  he  knew  that 
remedial  measures  were  necessary.  In 
spite  of  the  noisy  and  truculent  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  posed  as  the  friends 
of  the  people,  he  forced  a  measure 
through  an  unwilling  house  by  which 
Catholics  were  admitted  to  grand 
juries,  the  magistracy,  and  the  fran- 
chise, and  allowed  to  carry  arms. 
The  Earl  of  Charlemont,  commander 
of  the  volunteers  of  1782,  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  measure. 

Whilst  the  condition  of  the  Catho- 
lics was  being  gradually  but  steadily 
ameliorated,  Pitt  was  induced  by  Port- 
land to  adopt  a  speedier  method  for 
governing  Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  over 
as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  carry  out  the 
most  sweeping  reforms  in  favour  of  the 
popular  party.  Wolfe  and  Toler,  the 
Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, were  replaced  by  Ponsonby  and 
Curran.  Fitzgibbon,  then  Chancellor, 
was  too  important  a  personage  to  be 
touched,  but  his  friends  were  removed 
from  all  their  posts.  Fitzwilliam  next 
came  forward  with  a  Bill  to  admit 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  and,  indeed, 
to  grant  more  than  ever  they  had 
dreamed  of.  The  Chancellor  saw  his 
opportunity.  He  had  it  conveyed  to 
the  king  that  the  admission  of  Catho- 
lics would  be  a  breach  of  the  corona- 
tion oath.  The  monarch  interfered 
with  his  veto,  the  measure  was  with- 
drawn, and  Fitzwilliam  recalled  before 
he  had  been  three  months  in  office. 

Riots  and  outrages  again  broke  out 
with  renewed  vigour.  The  United 
Irishmen,  though  suppressed,  existed 


as  a  secret  body,  and  began  to  medi- 
tate open  rebellion.  They  proposed  to 
take  the  field  with  France  as  an  ally. 
Envoys  passed  between  the  two 
countries,  and  in  179(>  Wolfe  Tone, 
Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  crossed  over  to  France  to 
solicit  aid.  They  met  General  Hoche, 
and  arranged  with  him  for  a  French 
invasion  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
a  universal  rising.  The  proposed  in- 
vasion had  the  effect  of  detaching 
the  northern  Protestants  from  the 
conspiracy,  so  that  from  this  date 
onward  the  difference  in  politics  may 
be  said  to  coincide  with  the  difference 
of  religion. 

The  United  Irishmen  were  carefully 
organised  on  a  military  basis.  Each 
little  society  of  twenty  persons  led  up 
through  baronial,  county,  and  pro- 
vincial committees  to  a  supreme  Direc- 
torate of  five,  whose  names  were  known 
only  to  the  provincial  secretaries  who 
elected  them,  and  of  course  to  the 
Government.  The  sole  and  entire 
authority  centred  in  the  Directorate, 
and  the  organisation  had  only  one 
weak  point;  that  weak  point  did  not 
escape  the  penetration  of  Fitzgibbon, 
who  took  advantage  of  it  at  the  right 
moment. 

For  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
there  were  about  ten  thousand  regular 
troops,  which  very  inadequate  force 
was  supplemented  by  the  yeomanry, 
a  body  largely  composed  of  Protest- 
ants and  numbering  about  thirty-seven 
thousand  men.  The  Orange  lodges, 
organised  in  1795,  offered  their  ser- 
vices, which  were  refused  by  Lord 
Camden. 

At  the  close  of  1796  the  projected 
French  invasion  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution. A  fleet  of  forty-three  sail 
and  fifteen  thousand  men  sailed  from 
Brest  under  the  command  of  Hoche, 
with  Wolfe  Tone  on  board.  A 
storm  rose,  and  the  fleet  was  sepa- 
rated. Seventeen  ships  reached  Bantry 
Bay,  but  that  which  carried  Hoche 
was  not  among  them.  Grouchy,  the 
second  in  command,  refused  to  land 
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without  his  leader,  and  all  Tone's 
entreaties  could  not  change  his  pur- 
pose. After  standing  on  and  off  for 
a  few  days,  Grouchy  returned  to 
France  without  having  landed  a  single 
man. 

All  this  time  the  United  Irishmen 
remained  strangely  apathetic.  This 
was  owing,  however,  not  to  any  change 
in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  but  to 
the  prompt  action  of  the  Government. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  rising  the 
entire  Directory  had  been  arrested. 
Owing  to  the  secrecy  of  its  organisa- 
tion the  main  body  did  not  know  for 
some  time  what  had  been  done.  They 
were  waiting  for  a  signal  which  never 
came,  and  by  the  time  a  new  Direc- 
torate had  been  formed  the  French 
lleet  was  far  away.  Thus,  by  the 
dispensation  of  Providence  and  the 
promptitude  of  one  man,  Fitzgibbon, 
was  England  saved  from  the  greatest 
danger  which  had  menaced  her  power 
since  the  days  of  the  Armada. 

To  the  abortive  insurrection  suc- 
ceeded a  reign  of  terror  scarcely  less 
savage  than  that  of  the  Jacobins  of 
France.  The  Government,  at  last 
thoroughly  alive  to  their  danger,  de- 
termined to  disarm  the  peasantry. 
The  work  was  done  with  merciless 
and  unnecessary  severity,  till  the 
Catholics  of  the  south  rose  at  last  in 
open  rebellion. 

The  blaze  burst  forth  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  May,  1798,  but  not  as  had 
been  arranged.  The  arrest  in  Dublin 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  two  days 
previously  had  forced  the  leaders  to 
abandon  their  original  design  of  seiz- 
ing that  city.  Wexford,  however, 
surrendered  to  a  mob  of  fourteen 
thousand  insurgent?,  headed  by  a  vil- 
lage priest,  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  movement.  But  the 
atrocities  of  the  rebels  far  exceeded 
in  brutality  those  which  had  goaded 
them  into  rebellion.  Protestants  were 
shot,  drowned,  hung,  or  burned  pro- 
miscuously everywhere.  Women  and 
children  and  old  men  were  treated  in 
the  same  fashion  as  those  who  were 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  or 


were  at  least  capable  of  using  them. 
Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  rebellion 
there  could,  of  course,  be  no  doubt,  but 
its  end  was  materially  hastened  by 
its  own  mad  and  brutal  ferocity.  The 
Protestants  of  Ulster,  who  had  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
stood  aloof  from  a  movement  which 
threatened  the  extirpation  of  their 
religion  ;  the  Catholic  gentry  of  the 
south  sided  with  the  Government  in 
suppressing  a  movement  which  threat- 
ened the  extirpation  of  law,  order, 
and  life.  Within  less  than  a  month 
the  power  of  the  insurgents  was  broken 
by  Lake  upon  Vinegar  Hill. 

When  the  rebellion  was  over,  the 
victors  emulated  the  barbarities  of 
the  vanquished.  The  correspondence 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  establishes  that 
beyond  dispute.  Speaking  in  one 
place  of  the  manner  in  which  martial 
law  was  executed  he  says  :  "  All  this 
is  trifling  compared  to  the  numberless 
murders  that  are  hourly  committed 
by  our  people  without  any  process  or 
examination  whatever.  The  yeomanry 
are  on  the  style  of  the  Loyalists  of 
America,  only  much  more  numerous 
and  powerful,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  ferocious." 

And  what  did  Grattan's  illustrious 
and  beneficent  legislators  do  for  the 
country  on  this  occasion  1  Let  Lord 
Cornwallis  speak  again  :  "  The  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  country  and  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  in  general  averse  to  all  acts 
of  clemency,  and  although  they  do  not 
express,  and  are  perhaps  too  much 
heated  to  see  the  ultimate  effects 
which  their  violence  must  produce, 
would  pursue  measures  that  could 
only  terminate  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
and  in  the  utter  destruction  of  their 
country."  And  this  was  the  Parlia- 
ment which  was  to  make  Ireland  a 
free  nation,  and  to  shower  down  bless- 
ings upon  the  heads  of  its  fortunate 
inhabitants  ! 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  Lake's 
victory  a  body  of  nine  hundred  French 
landed  at  Killala,  and,  after  defeating 
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the  conqueror  of  Vinegar  Hill  m  a 
skirmish  known  as  the  Castlebar  Races, 
finally  surrendered  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 
At  the  same  time  a  fleet  of  four  French 
vessels  appeared  off  Lough  Swilly,  and, 
after  some  severe  fighting,  surrendered 
to  the  same  number  of  English  ships. 
Wolfe  Tone  was  on  board,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  French  officer.  He  was 
tried  by  court  martial  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  To  escape  the  ignominy 
of  such  a  fate  he  cut  his  own  throat 
in  prison. 

Men  of  all  minds  began  now  to  see 
that  they  had  had  quite  enough  ex- 
perience of  an  independent  legisla- 
ture. Even  the  Roman  Catholics, 
for  whom  Grattan's  Parliament  was 
to  have  worked  such  wonders,  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  the  time  when 
it  would  be  swept  away,  and  when 
their  interests  would  be  cared  for 
once  more  by  an  English  House 
of  Commons.  They  met  the  over- 
tures for  a  Union  more  than  half- 
way. The  wretched  peasantry,  whose 
misery  had  increased  a  thousandfold 
under  the  rule  of  that  parody  of  a 
legislature,  regarded  its  extinction 
with  unfeigned  equanimity.  But  the 
Opposition  determined  to  fight  the 
battle  out  to  the  very  last.  They  had 
personal  interests  at  stake,  and  per- 
sonal interests  weighed  far  more  than 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  till  the  twenty-second  of 
January,  1799,  that  the  Union  was 
formally  introduced  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  On  that  day  the 
first  debate  took  place,  which  occu- 
pied no  less  than  twenty-two  hours, 
the  Government  obtaining,  at  its  con- 
clusion, a  majority  of  one.  The  second 
debate  commenced  at  five  o'clock  on 
the  twenty-third  and  lasted  till  late 
on  the  following  day,  when  the  Trea- 
sury was  unexpectedly  defeated. 

Three  leading  arguments  were  used 
in  favour  of  the  Union.  First,  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  which 
had  just  emerged  from  a  bloody  re- 
bellion, and  the  utter  incapacity  of 
the  Irish  legislature  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  ;  secondly,  the  great  com- 


mercial advantages  which  must  en- 
rich Ireland  by  the  extension  of  its 
trade,  the  influx  of  British  capital, 
and  the  increased  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  its  established  institutions; 
thirdly,  the  example  of  Scotland. 

To  the  first  argument  the  reply  was, 
that  the  late  disturbances  had  been 
worked  up  by  the  Minister  to  terrify 
the  gentry  into  a  union  with  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  rebellion,  with  its 
attendant  atrocities,  had  been  fos- 
tered by  Pitt  and  prolonged  by  Corn- 
wallis, and  had  been  finally  suppressed 
by  the  Irish  Government,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  English  Ministry  to 
protract  it.  This  charge,  horrible  and 
monstrous  as  it  now  seems  to  be, 
nevertheless  had  many  supporters. 
To  the  second  it  was  replied,  that 
there  were  no  commercial  advantages 
which  Ireland  could  possibly  gain  by 
a  union  which  she  might  not  equally 
attain  without  a  union.  To  the  third 
it  was  urged,  that  the  comparison 
between  Scotland  and  Ireland  was 
fallacious,  because,  without  a  union, 
the  Scottish  Crown  would  have  gone 
to  another  dynasty. 

But  the  argument  mainly  relied 
upon  by  the  Opposition  was  the  incom- 
petence of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
enact  a  union.  It  was  argued  that 
the  representatives  elected  by  the 
people  were  trustees  for  the  time  being, 
to  preserve  their  rights  and  the  Con- 
stitution inviolate  ;  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  trust  they  were 
bound  to  deliver  it  back  to  the  people 
from  whom  they  had  received  it,  but 
that  they  could  have  no  power  to 
betray  that  trust  or  transfer  an  in- 
dependent Constitution,  the  integrity 
of  which  they  were  bound  to  preserve. 
The  lawyers  supported  this  view 
and  denied  the  competence  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  or  receive  any  act  to 
blot  out  its  own  existence.  This  was 
the  opinion  advocated  by  Saurin, 
Plunket,  Sir  John  Parnell,  Burke  and 
Lord  Oriel,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  by  Grattan, 
Curran,  and  Ponsonby. 

The   session  closed    not   long  after 
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these  two  debates,  and  the  respite  was 
made  use  of  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Fitzgibbon,  now  Earl  of 
Clare,  to  break  down  the  Opposition 
by  the  only  argument  capable  of  con- 
vincing it.  There  was  no  constitutional 
means  of  extinguishing  a  Parliament 
without  its  own  consent,  and  as  the 
English  interest  was  maintained  only 
by  bribery  it  was  thought  that  the 
same  agency  might  effect  a  little 
more. 

Castlereagh  arranged  a  scheme  by 
which  a  million  and  a  half  of  money 
should  be  spent  in  compensation  to 
all  those  who  could  possibly  suffer  by 
a  union.  Every  nobleman  who  re- 
turned members  to  Parliament  was  to 
be  paid  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in 
cash  for  each  member  so  returned ; 
every  member  who  had  purchased  a 
seat  was  to  have  his  money  returned 
to  him.  This  has  been  called  cor- 
rupting the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
Irish  Parliament  could  not  by  any 
human  means  have  been  rendered  more 
corrupt  than  it  already  was.  The  Go- 
vernment were  in  a  dilemma.  Pitt  and 
the  leading  English  and  Irish  states- 
men were  convinced  that  justice  to 
the  Catholics  under  the  present  system. 
was  impossible.  The  Protestant  Par- 
liament would  not  admit  Catholic 
representatives  ;  and  if  Catholic  mem- 
bers were  admitted  it  would  mean  the 
preponderance  of  the  Catholic  interest, 
the  confiscation  of  Protestant  property, 
and  a  civil  war  between  north  and 
south.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  to  over-ride  the  local 
interests  by  the  paramount  authority 
of  a  united  Parliament,  to  mete  equal 
justice  to  all,  and  to  keep  the'  rival 
factions  from  mutually  destroying 
each  other.  The  Union  was  a  neces- 
sity for  the  very  life  of  Ireland. 

The  last  Session  of  the  last  Irish 
Parliament  was  opened  in  January, 
1800.  There  was  no  allusion  to  the 
Union  in  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
There  was  not  a  statement  in  the 
address  that  could  be  debated.  The 
Opposition  were  themselves  therefore 


forced  to  make  the  first  move.  Sir 
Laurence  Parsons  proposed  an  amend- 
ment declaring  the  resolution  of 
Parliament  to  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution of  1782,  and  to  support  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the 
nation.  The  debate  was  carried  on 
through  the  night  with  increasing 
heat  and  bitterness.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  an  affecting  incident 
took  place.  Grattan  had  been  returned 
for  Wicklow  shortly  after  midnight, 
and,  though  in  a  weak  state  of  health, 
had  posted  all  the  way  to  Dublin  to 
take  his  part  in  the  great  struggle. 
As  he  entered,  clad  in  the  uniform  of 
the  volunteers  of  1782,  every  member 
rose  from  his  seat.  He  advanced  to 
the  table  and  took  the  oath.  The 
House  was  silent.  Almost  breathless 
he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to 
stand  and  asked  permission  to  speak 
sitting.  In  broken  language,  and  as 
if  every  word  would  be  his  last,  he 
began,  but  kindling  as  he  went  along, 
his  language  soon  glowed  with  all 
the  energy  and  feeling  of  the  Grattan 
of  eighteen  years  before.  His  elo- 
quence was  spent  in  vain.  A  division 
took  place  on  Lord  Castlereagh' s 
motion  for  an  adjournment,  when  the 
Government  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  votes  to  ninety-six. 

On  the  fifth  of  February,  the  House 
met  again.  Again  it  sat  through  the 
night  on  a  motion  that  the  proposi- 
tions for  the  Union  should  be  printed 
and  circulated  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
adoption  ;  but  the  debate  was  as  every 
one  knew  on  the  main  issue.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
division  took  place,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  votes  to  one  hundred  and 
fifteen.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February 
the  direct  resolution  for  the  Union 
was  brought  in  and  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-six  in  the  Commons, 
and  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  majority 
of  forty-nine.  The  Iloyal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Bill  on  the  second  of 
August. 

By  the  Act  of  Union,  Ireland  was 
represented    in   the    Upper  House   of 
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the  Imperial  Parliament  by  four 
spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal 
peers,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  one  hundred  members  elected  under 
the  old  system.  Free  trade  was  es- 
tablished between  the  two  countries. 
Ireland  was  to  contribute  in  the  ratio 
of  two  to  fifteen  to  the  Imperial 
revenue,  and  the  debts  of  the  two 
countries  were  to  be  kept  distinct. 

Thus  was  closed  Ireland's  short- 
lived independence  of  eighteen  years, 
the  darkest  and  most  unhappy  period 
that  even  she  had  seen  since  1641. 
No  enemy  of  that  country  could  wish 
her  a  worse  fate  than  another  eighteen 
years  of  Home  Rule.  Eighteen  months 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  be 
found  more  than  sufficient.  And  if  any 
Nationalist  now  regrets  the  extinction 
of  Grattan's  Parliament  he  mavconsole 


himself  with  the  opinion  expressed 
of  it  by  so  good  a  judge  as  Wolfe 
Tone:  "  I  have  now  seen  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland,  the  Parliament 
of  England,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Corps  Legislatif 
of  France,  and  the  Convention  Batave  ; 
I  have  likewise  seen  our  Volunteer 
Convention  of  1783,  and  the  General 
Convention  of  Catholics  in  1793,  so 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  way  of  delibe- 
rative assemblies  as  many,  I  believe, 
as  most  men,  and  of  all  these  I  have 
mentioned,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  most  shamelessly  profligate  and 
abandone  1  by  all  sense  of  virtue, 
principle,  or  even  common  decency, 
was  th"  legislature  of  my  own  un- 
fortunate country.  The  scoundrels ! 
I  lose  my  temper  every  time  I  think 
of  them." 
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IF  it  were  not  hazardous  to  predict 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  any 
work  in  which  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  Legislature  is  necessary,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
Iong-v3xed  question  of  International 
Copyright  is  at  last  within  view  of  a 
settlement.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of 
the  two  diplomatic  Conferences  held 
at  Berne  in  September,  1884,  and  in 
the  same  month  of  the  year  following, 
a  reasonable  basis  of  joint  action  in 
this  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the 
governments  of  ten  European  nations, 
including  live  out  of  the  six  Great 
Powers,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  revised  proposals  of 
the  second  of  these  Conferences  will 
in  the  main  be  accepted.  The  only 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  adhesion  of 
the  British  government  to  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  is,  that  such  a  step 
involves  as  a  condition  precedent  the 
more  or  less  extensive  (according  to 
the  plan  adopted  it  will  be  but  a 
slight)  amendment  of  our  existing 
municipal  law.  This  duty  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  had  been  singularly 
slow  to  move  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  negotiation,  has  now  definitively 
undertaken.  Its  authorities  promised 
some  time  ago,  in  a  communication 
addressed,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
the  department  "  would  be  prepared 
to  submit  a  Bill  to  Parliament  em- 
bodying the  necessary  changes  in  the 
present  law."  But  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  projects  of  legislation  pro- 
posed to  them,  their  original  choice 
was  somewhat  calculated  to  dash  the 
hopes  of  the  less  ambitious  advocates 
of  copyright  legislation.  They  were 
"strongly  of  opinion,"  they  said, 
"  that  the  present  opportunity  should 
not  be  lost  for  putting  the  copyright 
question  on  a  more  satisfactory  foot- 
ing;" and  they  further  considered 
"  that  it  is  of  such  importance  that 


foreign  countries  should  be  enabled 
clearly  to  understand  what  the  law 
of  copyright  is  in  this  country,  that 
they  think  it  will  be  most  desirable, 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  session 
admit  of  it,  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  codifying  the  present  copyright  law 
in  the  Bill  which  they  hope  to  intro- 
duce into  Parliament  at  an  early 
date."  But  "if  the  circumstances  of 
the  session  admit  of  it "  !  There  is 
too  often  vice  as  well  as  virtue  in  an 
"if,"  and  from  the  first  it  appeared 
tolerably  obvious  that  the  promise  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  present 
instance  was  vitiated  by  its  proviso. 
In  connection  with  the  extensive  plan 
of  legislation  to  which  the  department 
was  at  first  disposed  to  commit  itself, 
the  "  if "  was  unfortunately  a  very 
large  one  indeed.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  from  the  Bill  which  has  in 
fact  been  prepared  on  the  subject, 
that  more  moderate  counsels  have 
prevailed. 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  which 
have  brought  the  international  copy- 
right question,  so  far  at  least  as 
Europe  alone  is  concerned,  to  its 
present  stage,  may  here  be  briefly 
summarised.  In  December,  1883,  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  addressed  a 
circular  note  "  to  the  governments  of 
all  civilised  countries,  inviting  them 
to  take  part  in  a  diplomatic  Conference, 
with  a  view  to  protecting  literary  and 
artistic  property."  Consulted  thereupon 
by  Lord  Granville  as  to  the  expediency 
or  otherwise  of  accepting  the  invita- 
tion, the  Board  of  Trade  replied  with 
a  curt  expression  of  the  opinion  that 
"  in  the  present  state  of  the  copyright 
question  it  would  not  be  advisable  for 
her  Majesty's  government  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  proposed  Conference." 
To  the  unofficial  mind  it  might  have 
appeared  that  "  the  present  state  of 
copyright  question "  constituted  one 
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of  the  best  of    reasons  why  a  repre- 
sentative of  her  Majesty's  government 
should  attend  a  diplomatic  Conference 
on  the  subject   proposed,  if    only   for 
the    sake    of    obtaining    fresh    light 
thereon.     Even   the  official  mind    (in 
another  office)  appears  to  have  deemed 
further    explanations    necessary,    and 
they  were  accordingly  solicited  ;  but, 
whether  forthcoming  or  not,  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  correspondence  laid 
before  Parliament.    A  few  weeks  after- 
wards,   however,    the    Foreign    Office 
wrote  again  to  the  Board  of    Trade, 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Adams,  her  Ma- 
jesty's minister    at  Berne,   should    be 
instructed    to   attend  the    Conference 
"in  a  consultative  capacity,  and  with 
no    power   to    vote    or    to    bind    her 
Majesty's    government  ; "     in     which 
course  the   Board   of  Trade  not  only 
concurred,  but  concurred  with  a  readi- 
ness which,  as  contrasted  with  their 
previous  reluctance,  opens  a  wide  field 
of  interesting  speculation  as  to  what 
the  department  could  have  originally 
supposed  that  the  British  representa- 
tive   at    the    Conference    was    to    be 
empowered  to  do.     On  the  ninth   of 
September,  1884,  the  Conference  met, 
and  after  sitting  for  ten  days  agreed 
upon  a  draft   Convention,  to  be  sub- 
mitted   to    the    various    governments 
represented  at  the  Conference  for  their 
approval — Mr.  Adams  receiving  per- 
mission   by    telegraph    to    sign    the 
proces-verbal   or    protocol    recommend- 
ing the  adoption    of   the  convention, 
but    "  on   the   express   understanding 
that  her  Majesty's  government  would 
not    be    bound     by     any    conclusion 
arrived  at."     The  proposals  contained 
in  this   document,   having  undergone 
material  alterations  in  the  Conference 
of  the  following  year,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  discuss    them  at  any  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  based  on 
the  prudent,  because  essentially  uncon- 
tentious,    principle   of   allowing   each 
country,  in  the  proposed  International 
Copyright  Union,  to  settle  for  itself  the 
conditions  and  length  of  time  under 
and  for  which  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  author  of  a  literary  or  artistic  work 


shall  be  enjoyed.  The  German  dele- 
gates had  brought  forward  a  charac- 
teristic proposal  to  the  effect  that, 
instead  of  concluding  a  convention 
"  based  on  the  principle  of  national 
treatment,"  the  Conference  should 
"  aim  at  once  at  a  codification  regu- 
lating in  a  uniform  manner  for  the 
whole  of  the  proposed  union,  and,  in 
the  frame  of  a  convention,  the  whole 
of  the  stipulations  relating  to  copy- 
right." Considering,  however,  that 
the  periods  for  which  copyright  at 
present  exists  in  different  countries 
vary  from  as  much  as  eighty  years 
from  the  author's  death  (the  term  in 
Spain),  to  as  little  as  twenty  years 
from  the  same  event  (the  term  in 
Belgium),  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
there  would  be  considerable,  if  not 
insuperable,  difficulty  in  inducing  all 
countries  to  agree  upon  the  common 
term  which  the  German  delegates  de- 
sired to  establish.  Their  too  ambitious 
project  was  wisely  discouraged  by  the 
other  members,  who  were  content  to 
embody  it  in  a  supplemental  state- 
ment of  "  principles  recommended  for 
an  ulterior  unification,"  in  which  they 
observe  that  an  "  international  codifi- 
cation is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
will  be  effected  sooner  or  later  ; "  and, 
with  a  view  of  paving  the  way  for  it 
"  by  indicating  at  the  present  moment 
upon  some  essential  points  the  way  in 
which  it  is  desirable  that  the  codifica- 
tion should  be  made,"  they  go  on  to 
throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  pro- 
tection accorded  to  authors  of  literary 
or  artistic  works  should  last  for  their 
life,  and  after  their  death  "  for  a 
period  of  years  which  should  not  be 
less  than  thirty."  Personally  one 
may  or  may  not  hold  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  term, 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  but 
to  attempt  to  impose  it  as  a 
uniform  copyright  period  upon  all 
civilised  nations  in  the  name  of  "  the 
nature  of  things,"  is  an  enterprise 
which  the  Conference  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  declining.  Without 
resorting  to  the  extreme  controver- 
sial measure  (adopted  by  an  indig- 
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nant  disputant  on  a  certain  famous 
occasion)  of  ''damning  the  nature  of 
things,"  one  may  certainly  express  a 
doubt  whether  it  is  really  in  their 
nature  to  insist  on  a  common  inter- 
national measure  of  the  privilege  to 
be  extended  to  literary  property,  any 
more  than  on  a  common  international 
standard  of  the  punishment  to  be 
apportioned  to  criminal  offences.  The 
day,  of  course,  may  conceivably  come 
when  all  nations  will  agree  on  an 
identical  estimate  of  the  mischief  of 
every  possible  crime ;  but  it  would  be 
somewhat  rash  to  affirm  that  such  an 
agreement  is  "in  the  nature  of  things." 
For  the  purposes  of  extradition  treaties 
it  is  sufficient  that  nations  should 
agree  to  regard  certain  acts  as  merit- 
ing criminal  punishment  on  grounds 
of  public  policy  ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  .it  suffices  for  the  purposes  of 
international  copyright  conventions 
that  certain  forms  of  pioperty  shall 
be  regarded  as  meriting  legal  protec- 
tion on  the  same  grounds.  The  amount 
of  punishment  and  the  period  of 
protection  which  public  policy  in 
each  case  demands,  is  a  question  to 
which  the  answer  will  vary  with  the 
endless  varieties  of  national  opinion 
and  sentiment ;  and  it  is  therefore  a 
question  on  which  difference  of  view 
will  probably  strike  many  of  us  as 
rather  more  "in  the  nature  of  things" 
than  agreement. 

The  question,  anyhow,  is  one  which 
relates  to  a  very  remote  future,  and 
the  Conference,  judiciously  acting  on 
Sydney  Smith's  advice  to  Lady  Grey, 
took  "short  views  "  on  the  point,  and 
gave  their  preference  to  the  "  national 
principle  "  above  referred  to.  Their 
draft  Convention  was  duly  laid  before 
the  English  Foreign  Office,  from  which 
it  was  transmitted  in  November  last 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  an  in- 
timation that  it  would  probably  be 
signed  during  the  present  year  by  the 
representatives  of  the  most  important 
European  states,  and  a  request  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  favour  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
with  any  observations  which  they  might 


have  to  offer  "  on  the  recommendations 
[of  the  necessary  changes  in  our  own 
law]  made  by  the  British  delegates." 
To  this  the  Board  of  Trade  replied  in 
the  terms  which  have  been  stated 
above — signifying,  that  is  to  say,  their 
opinion  that  "the  present  opportunity 
should  not  be  lost  for  putting  the  copy- 
right question  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing,"  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing that  doubtfully  wise  desire 
for  an  immediate  codification  of  the 
existing  copyright  law  which  they 
afterwards  had  the  not  doubtful  wis- 
dom to  resist.  In  the  last  week  of 
March  leave  was  given  to  Mr.  Mun- 
della  to  introduce  a  Bill  "  to  amend 
the  law  respecting  International  and 
Colonial  Copyright,"  the  draft  of  which 
is  now  before  the  public.  Framed  in 
pursuance  of  the  reconsidered  and 
more  modest  resolutions  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  it  is  a  compact  measure,  con- 
taining only  twelve  sections  of  its 
own,  though  it  repeals  no  fewer  than 
a  dozen  previous  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Its  preamble  begins,  of  course,  by 
reciting  the  authorisation  of  her 
Majesty  under  the  existing  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Acts  to  direct,  by  Order 
in  Council,  that,  as  regards  literary  and 
artistic  works  first  published  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  authors  shall  have 
copyright  therein  during  the  period 
specified  in  the  order,  such  period  not 
to  exceed  that  during  which  authors 
of  the  like  works  first  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  copyright. 
Having  next  recited  the  fact  of  the 
draft  Convention  having  been  agreed 
to  at  the  Berne  Conference  ;  and  that 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament 
such  convention  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
consequently  her  Majesty  cannot  be- 
come a  party  thereto  ;  and  that  it  is 
expedient  to  enable  her  Majesty  to 
accede  to  the  convention  ;  it  thereupon 
proceeds  to  confer  the  requisite  powers. 
The  first  section  indicates  the  existing 
International  Copyright  Acts,  with 
which  the  new  Act  (after  our  usual 
fashion)  is  "to  be  read"  and  con- 
strued ;  and  the  second  extends  the 
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operation  of  Orders  in  Council,  formerly 
applicable  each  to  a  single  foreign 
country,  to  "  all  the  several  foreign 
countries  named  or  described  therein," 
which  will  of  course  be  the  countries 
which  are  parties  to  the  Berne  Con- 
vention. Section  three  enacts  that 
an  Order  in  Council  may  provide  for 
determining  the  country  in  which  a 
literary  or  artistic  work  produced  simul- 
taneously in  two  or  more  countries  is 
to  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  copy- 
right, to  have  been  first  produced ;  and 
directs  that  in  cases  where  the  foreign 
country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
place  of  production  of  a  work,  the 
copyright  granted  to  such  work  in  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  be  limited  to 
the  time  allowed  by  law  in  the  country 
of  production.  Section  four  is  to  the 
very  sensible  and  valuable  effect  that 
the  provisions  (often  needless  and 
always  vexatious)  of  the  International 
Copyright  Act,  "  with  respect  to  the 
registry  and  delivery  of  copies  of 
works  "  seeking  copyright,  shall  not 
apply  to  works  produced  in  one  of  the 
convention  countries,  except  so  far  as 
future  Orders  in  Council  may  provide. 
To  this,  however,  is  added  the  neces- 
sary stipulation  that  before  making  an 
Order  in  Council  in  respect  to  any 
foreign  country,  her  Majesty  in  Coun- 
cil shall  be  satisfied  that  that  foreign 
cquntry  has  made  such  provisions  (if 
any)  as  it  appears  expedient  to  require 
for  the  protection  of  authors  of  works 
first  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  next  section  deals  with  a  question 
much  debated  at  the  Conference — that 
of  translations,  and  incorporates 
the  decision  of  that  body  in  the  Bill. 
That  is  to  say,  it  provides  that  the 
author  or  publisher  of  a  copyrighted 
work  first  produced  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  which  an  Order  in  Council 
applies,  shall  have  the  same  right  of 
preventing  the  production  in  or  im- 
portation into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
any  unauthorised  translation  of  the 
said  work  as  he  has  of  preventing  the 
production  and  importation  of  the 
original  work.  This,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  proviso  that  if,  after  the 


expiration  of  ten  years,  or  any  other 
time  prescribed  by  the  Order,  from  the 
end  of  the  year  when  the  book  was 
first  produced,  an  authorised  transla- 
tion in  the  English  language  of  such 
work  has  not  been  produced,  the  right 
.to  prevent  the  production  and  impor- 
tation of  unauthorised  translations 
shall  lapse.  The  only  other  section 
which,  perhaps,  calls  for  notice  is  that 
regulating  the  mode  by  which  the 
existence  and  proprietorship  of  the 
foreign  copyright  in  any  work  seeking 
copyright  in  this  country  is  to  be 
ascertained.  On  this  point  it  is  pro- 
posed to  enact  that  "  an  extract  from 
a  register,  or  a  certificate,  or  other 
document  stating  the  existence  of  the 
copyright  or  the  person  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  such  copyright  ....  if 
authenticated  by  the  official  seal  or  the 
signature  of  a  British  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  acting  in  such  country, 
shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  the 
facts  named  therein,  and  all  courts 
shall  take  judicial  notice  of  every  such 
official  seal  and  signature  as  in  the 
section  mentioned,  and  shall  admit  in 
evidence  without  proof  the  document 
authenticated  by  it." 

Such  is  the  International  and  Colo- 
nial Copyright  Bill ;  and  if  any  mea- 
sure whatever,  big  or  little,  could  be 
said  to  have  a  good  chance  of  pass- 
ing through  Parliament  during  the 
present  session,  so  much  might  be  cer- 
tainly said  of  this  simple  but  extremely 
useful  project  of  legislation.  On  its 
own  merits  it  clearly  deserves  to  find 
its  way  to  the  Statute  Book,  but 
whether  it  will  succeed  in  doing  so 
between  now  and  whenever  it  may  be 
(for  nobody  knows  when),  the  session 
or  the  Parliament  (for  nobody  knows 
that]  may  come  to  an  end,  is  much 
more  than  any  reasonable  man  not 
paid,  as  "  sporting  prophets  "  are,  for 
prophesying,  would  care  to  predict. 

But  enough  of  the  question  of 
international  copyright  as  between 
the  European  States ;  it  is,  of  course, 
in  respect  to  our  relations  with 
America  that  the  settlement  of  the 
question  possesses  its  chief  concern  for 
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English  men  of  letters.  It  can  hardly 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  for 
one  English  author  who  is  interested 
in  the  recognition  of  his  rights  of 
authorship  in  continental  countries, 
there  are  twenty  who  stand  in  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  the 
United  States.  Notice  has  already 
been  taken  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
American  representative  expressed  his 
personal  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
the  Berne  Conference,  and  during  the 
present  year  substantial  effect  has 
been  given  to  these  sentiments  by  the 
introduction  of  Senator  Hawley's  Bill. 
This  is  a  short  measure  of  five  sections, 
simply  proposing  to  enact  that  from 
and  after  its  passing,  "the  citizens  of 
foreign  states  and  countries  of  which 
the  laws,  treaties,  or  conventions  con- 
fer, or  shall  hereafter  confer,  upon 
citizens  of  the  United  States  right 
of  copyright  equal  to  those  accorded 
to  their  citizens,  shall  have  in  the 
United  States  rights  cf  copyright 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States."  Other  sections 
provide  for  the  application  of  existing 
copyright  laws,  except  as  thereinafter 
amended  or  repealed,  to  the  copyright 
to  be  created  by  the  new  Act,  and 
direct  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  declar- 
ing the  existence  of  the  aforesaid 
"  equality  of  rights  "  in  any  country, 
shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  such 
equality. 

On  the  consideration  of  this  Bill 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Patents 
a  number  of  persons  interested  in  the 
question,  principally  of  course  authors 
and  publishers,  were  admitted  to  sub- 
mit their  respective  views  upon  the 
subject  to  the  committee ;  and  it  is 
certainly  gratifying  to  find  how  much 
the  controversy — or  what  remains  of 
it  —  has  advanced  since  the  days 
when  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
published  a  whole  series  of  charac- 
teristically clever  but  also  character- 
istically eccentric  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  columns  of  the  (original) 
'  Pall  Mall  Gazette/  without  ever 
coming  to  blows,  if  one  may  say  so, 


with  his  adversaries.  A  certain  duel, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  fought  in  one 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  '  Bab  Ballads,'  between 
Francis  Winterbottom  Hance  (I  think 
was  his  name)  and  a  French  rival, 
which  strongly  reminds  one  of  the 
bloodless  controversy  to  which  I  have 
referred.  "When  one  of  two  dis- 
putants insists  on  the  proposition 
that  every  sound  ethical  rule  of  con- 
duct not  merely  ought  to  be  invested 
with  the  authority  of  positive  law, 
but  possesses,  antecedently  to  such 
investment,  the  same  claim  to  civil 
obedience  as  positive  law  ;  and  when 
the  other  disputant  contends  not 
merely  that  man  considered  as  a 
citizen  is  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to 
deal  with  his  fellows  upon  strict  legal 
rather  than  ethical  rules  of  conduct, 
but  that  the  legislator  need  admit  no 
presumption  in  favour  of  assimilating 
the  lower  to  the  higher  obligation — 
when  this  is  the  character  of  the  con- 
tention we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
blades  of  the  two  dialectical  duellists 
never  meet  at  all.  "  You  are  bound 
to  act  thus  or  thus,  because  the  law 
ought  to  compel  you,"  is  in  itself,  no 
doubt,  an  untenable  proposition  ;  but  a 
man  who  puts  it  forward  may  sooner 
or  later  be  argued  into  substantial 
agreement  with  another  who  replies, 
'•  No,  I  am  not  bound  to  act  thus  or 
thus  merely  because  the  law  ought  to, 
though  it  does  not,  compel  me  ;  but  I 
own  that  I  think  the  law  ought  to 
compel  me,  because  it  is  the  way  in 
which  I  ought  to  act."  With  an  op- 
ponent, however,  who  replies  doggedly, 
"  I  am  not  now  bound  in  law,  and 
the  fact  that  (as  you  choose  to  say)  I 
am  bound  in  ethics  is  no  reason  for 
binding  me  in  law,"  the  prospect  of  a 
compromise  is  hopeless.  Much  the 
same  sort  of  thing  happened  when 
the  copyright  controversy  was  carried 
on  in  terms  of  the  philosophy  of 
property,  instead  of  in  those  of  ethics. 
To  men  like  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
there  is  such  a  sanctity  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  brain,  that,  not 
content  with  claiming  for  them  recog- 
nition as  "  property  "  by  the  law,  they 
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insisted  on  ascribing  that  name  and  its 
incidents  to  them  before  such  recog- 
nition, and  even  regardless  of  its 
being  expressly  withheld.  The  ex- 
treme school  of  "legality,"  on  the 
other  side,  were  not  content  with 
insisting  rightly  that  "  property  "  is 
solely  the  creation  of  law,  but  went 
011  to  contend  in  effect  that  the  ob- 
jects in  which  property  is  created  may 
be  chosen  by  the  pure  caprice  of  the 
legislator,  and  that  there  is  no  primd 
facie  presumption  in  favour  of  select- 
ing "  ideas  "  as  the  recipents  of  the 
privilege. 

Both  these  extravagances  of  opinion 
have  no\v  practically  disappeared,  and 
the  latest  survival  of  the  opposition 
to  the  protection  of  "ideas"  appears  to 
be  founded  not  so  much  on  the  theory 
that  ideas  are  not  legitimate  subjects 
of  property  as  that  their  producers 
must  be  assumed  to  have  parted  with 
their  property  in  them  by  the  act  of 
publication.  This  singularly  perverse 
doctrine  has  found  its  latest  exponent  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Gardner  G,  Hubbard, 
one  of  the  deponents  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Patents,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  "the  property  right 
of  an  author  in  his  work  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  property  right. 
While  he  holds  the  manuscripts  or  his 
thoughts  in  his  own  possession  they 
are  his  own,  but  when  he  gives  them 
to  the  world  they  become  the  property  of 
the  world."  Mr.  Lowell,  who  attended 
as  President  of  the  International  Copy- 
right League,  and  followed  this  gentle- 
man, had,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  so  muddle-headed  a  dis- 
tinction. "Nobody  supposed,"  he 
said,  "  that  there  could  be  property  in 
an  idea,  but  there  was  a  property  in 
the  fashion  given  to  the  idea.  The 
Constitution  had  already  recognised 
that  in  conferring  the  power  to  grant 
patents,  which  were  nothing  but  "ideas 
fashioned  in  a  certain  way."  One 
would  have  thought  that  to  insist  in 
season  and  out  of  season  on  this  exact 
analogy  could  not  fail  of  its  effect  on 
commercial  communities  like  England 
and  America.  Yet  it  is  astonishing 


to  observe  the  difficulty  which  the 
commercial  mind  appears  to  experi- 
ence in  grasping  the  relation  between 
the  two  cases.  In  especial  is  itperplexed 
by  the  claim  of  literary  property  in  the 
"fashioning"  of  ideas  which  in  them- 
selves have  no  pretension  to  novelty. 
"  Why,"  asks  one  of  the  worthy 
owners  of  a  mind  of  this  class,  "  why 
should  you  ask  to  have  this  work  of 
yours  protected  when  the  idea  it 
embodies  has  been  treated  by  other 
writers  a  hundred  times  before  1"  Of 
course  you  might  just  as  well  ask  Mr. 
Edison  how  he  can  have  the  face  to 
require  protection  for  his  electrical 
appliances  when  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  electricity  was  discovered 
long  before  his  appearance  as  an  in- 
ventor ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
Mr.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard  to  perceive 
the  exactitude  of  the  parallel.  He 
would  still  remain  of  opinion  that  that 
is  not  ours  which  in  fact  is  ours, 
though  in  return  he  is  good  enough 
to  add  that  something  is  ours  to  which 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  possibly  lay 
any  claim.  Mr.  Lowell  declared,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  "  nobody  supposed  " 
that  there  could  be  property  in  an 
idea  as  such,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  Mr.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard  does 
suppose  so.  He  says  that  "  while  a 
man  holds  his  thoughts  in  his  own 
possession  they  are  his  own."  But  in 
what  sense  are  they  "  his  own  "  ?  or 
with  what  meaning  can  those  Avords  be 
attached  to  anything  about  the  thought 
except  the  mere  molecular  changes  of 
cerebral  tissue  which  accompany  it. 
For  instance,  while  Mr.  Gardner  G. 
Hubbard  was  speaking,  Mr.  Lowell 
was  evidently  thinking  "  the  thought  " 
that  Mr.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard  was 
talking  something  very  like  nonsense. 
Yet  how  can  we  say  the  thought  was 
Mr.  Lowell's  "own,"  when  the  same 
thought  was  probably  passing  through 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Dana  Estes,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  of  New 
York,  who  presented  to  the  committee 
a  memorial  signed  by  some  two  hundred 
of  the  leading  authors  of  the  country  in 
support  of  the  Hawley  Bill]  The  truth 
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is,  that  the  only  way  Mr.  Lowell  could 
acquire  property  in  it  was  by  doing 
exactly  that  which  Mr.  Gardner  G. 
Hubbard  would  regard  as  parting  with 
the  property  in  it,  namely,  by  giving 
it  to  the  world.  If  Mr.  Lowell,  instead 
of  orally  delivering  his  destructive 
reply  to  what  he  justly  described  as 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hubbard's  "  extraordinary 
speech,"  had  chosen  to  reserve  it  for 
publication  in  a  book  or  a  pamphlet 
on  the  copyright  question,  he  would, 
of  course,  have  secured  property  in 
the  very  original  and  characteristic 
form  or  "  fashion  "  which,  as  the  news- 
paper report  of  his  speech  shows,  he 
gave  to  the  very  obvious  and  com- 
monly shared  thought  that  Mr.  Hub- 
bard  -was  all  wrong  in  his  law,  his 
morality,  and  his  economics. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  spend 
any  more  time  over  the  survival  of  a 
period  when  books,  as  Mr.  Lowell 
humorously  put  it,  were  regarded 
"  like  umbrellas,  as  jferce  natures  " — a 
mot  to  which  I  have  no  other  objection 
to  take  than  that  in  its  form  it  is 
calculated  to  confirm  the  popular 
error  that  ferce  is  a  nominative  plural 
instead  of  a  genitive  singular.  The 
real  force  of  opposition  to  international 
copyright  has  for  some  time  past 
transferred  itself  from  the  field  of 
theoretical  right  to  that  of  practical 
expediency.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  American  people  get  their  books 
cheapened  for  them  by  a  system  which 
permits  American  publishers  to  appro- 
priate, if  they  choose  to  do  so,  the 
works  of  English  authors  ;  and,  with 
comical  inconsistency  in  a  Protectionist 
nation,  that  it  is  not  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  enhance  the  price  of  books 
by  "  taxing  them  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  authors."  It  is  amusing  to 
turn  from  an  argument  of  this  kind 
to  a  copy  of  the  United  States  tariff, 
and  to  count  the  number  of  articles 
for  which  the  American  public  is 
taxed,  not,  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  foreign  producer,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  a  producer,  to  whose  support  the 
American  consumer  can,  it  would 
seem,  be  legitimately  made  to  contri- 


bute in  every  case.     A  citizen  of  the 
United   States    is    compelled    to    pay 
about    thrice  the    sum    for   a    suit    of 
clothes  that   he  would  have  to  pay  in 
this  country ;  and  he  is  assumed  to  be 
willing   to    do  so  cheerfully  in    order 
that   the  clothing   and   other  cognate 
and  connected  industries  may  live  and 
thrive.     But  when  it    is   pointed  out 
that  the  introduction  into  the  country 
of  what  corresponds  to   a  contraband 
merchandise,  namely  pirated  English 
books,  has  had  the  effect  of   seriously 
reducing  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  another  very  important  American 
industry,  that  of  book-writing,  to  the 
great  loss  and  discouragement  of  those 
that   practise  it,   the  economical  con- 
science of  American  politicians  has  in 
some  mysterious  way  become  converted, 
pro  kdc  vice,  to  the   doctrines  of  free 
trade,   and    they  have    sternly  closed 
their  ears  against  the  "  bitter  cry  "  of 
the  native  author.     Yet  with  a  singu- 
lar   and    even    cynical    elasticity    of 
principle  they  no  sooner  turn  from  the 
author's   industry  to  any  one    of  the 
other    industries    connected   with   the 
production  of  literature — to  the  paper- 
makers',    the   printers',    or  the    book- 
binders'— and  the  Free  Trade  "stop" 
is  straightway  pushed  in  and  the  Pro- 
tectionist   "stop"    pulled    out.       The 
American  publisher    may   import  the 
English    author's  books  in   the    sense 
of  bringing  over  his  written  words  for 
reprint  and  republication  in  America, 
but    he    must    not    think   of  honestly 
buying,  paying  for,  and  importing  the 
book  itself  free  of  fiscal  charge.     That 
would  be  to  attack  the  sacred  interests 
of    the    mechanical    trades    connected 
with    literature  ;     and     here    accord- 
ingly  America  reverts   to  her  normal 
economic     policy    and     protects     the 
printers,     stereotypers,     binders,    and 
others  by  an  import  duty. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Senator  Haw- 
ley's  Bill  affects  the  various  classes 
of  persons  directly  or  immediately 
interested  in  the  question.  These 
classes  are  six  in  number,  and  con- 
sist of — (1)  English  authors;  (2)  Eng- 
lish publishers  ;  (3)  American  authors  ; 
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(4)  American  publishers,  with  whom, 
of  course,  should  be  grouped  printers, 
stereotypers,  paper-makers,  and  other 
persons  engaged  in  the  auxiliary  in- 
dustries aforesaid:  (5)  the  importers 
of  foreign  books,  and  (6)  the  Ameri- 
can book -buying  and  book -reading' 
public. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  first  of  these 
classes,  of  course,  is,  that  its  members 
should  be  able  to  stipulate,  just  as  they 
can  do  in  England,  for  a  royalty  on 
the  sale  of  their  books  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  condition  of  allowing  them 
to  enter  the  book-market  at  all. 

2.  The  interest  of  the  second  class, 
the  English  publishers,   is,    of  course, 
identical  with,   or   rather    substituted 
for,  that  of  the  author,  in  the  case  in 
which    the   former    has   acquired    the 
copyright.      In   the  case  in   which  it 
still   remains    in    the  author's  hands, 
the  interest  of  the  English  publisher 
will  only  be  affected  by  the  Bill  so  far 
as  it  operates  to  diminish,  or,  as  was 
suggested  to  the  Committee  on  Patents, 
to  prohibit,  the  importation  of  English 
books  for  those  customers  who  prefer 
to  do  their  reading  from  volumes  more 
pleasing,  and  type  less  trying  to  the 
eyes,  than  those  of  the  cheap  American 
editions.  The  number  of  these  persons 
is  relatively,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in- 
considerable,   and   we    may    therefore 
practically  neglect  this  detail   in  the 
operation  of  the  Bill. 

3.  The  American   author's  interest 
in  the  enactment  of  an  international 
copyright  law  is  twofold.     In  the  first 
place  he  wishes  to  secure  a  reciprocal 
protection  for  his  works  abroad  ;  and 
secondly  he  desires,  as  is  natural  to  a 
producer  in  any  country,  and  especially 
so  in  America,  to  be  protected  against 
the  underselling  of  his  own  works  by 
the   publishers    of    cheap    reprints    of 
English  books.     These  cheap  reprints, 
or  at  any  rate  reprints  so  cheap    as 
these,  will,  of  course,  be  unproclucible 
by    American   publishers    when    they 
have    to   pay— not    spasmodically    as 
some  of  them  now  do  ;  or,  if  regularly, 
only  voluntarily  and   from  a  sense   of 
honourable    obligation— a    royalty  to 


the  authors.  The  "  home-grown " 
book  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half 
will  no  longer  have  to  compete  with 
the  products  of  the  American  "libra- 
ries "  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents  apiece. 

4.  The  American  publishers.  These, 
of  course,  have,  as  a  body,  nothing  to 
gain  directly,  but  on  the  contrary 
something  to  lose,  by  international 
copyright.  For  them,  of  course,  the 
conclusion  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  equivalent  to  compelling  the 
thrifty  broom  seller  in  the  well-known 
anecdote  to  buy  the  handles,  twigs, 
and  twine  which  he  requires  for  the 
purposes  of  his  industry,  instead  of 
obtaining  them  as  he  had  been  wont 

to  do   by    stea well,  in  a  cheaper 

way.  Some  of  them  are  therefore 
violently  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Sher- 
man, for  instance,  the  "  pirate,"  as 
he  proudly  avows  himself,  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  whose  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  011  Patents 
is  instructive  as  showing  the  almost 
ludicrous  state  of  moral  insensibility 
to  which  "  thrifty  broom-dealing  "  pur- 
sued 011  system  may  bring  an — I  pre- 
sume in  other  matters — "indifferent 
honest"  man.  At  the  same  time  the 
Bill  is  desired  by  all,  I  believe,  of  the 
higher  class  of  American  publishers, 
in  virtue  of  the  ulterior  results  to  be 
expected  from  it  in  promoting  a 
healthier,  and,  what  is  more,  a  less 
hazardous,  form  of  business  than  the 
existing  system  produces.  Moreover, 
it  is  perceived  by  American  publishers 
of  this  class,  that  if  they  have  to 
forego  some  of  the  profits  which  they 
obtain  at  present  by  the  sale  of  un- 
protected English  books,  they  will  on 
the  other  hand  be  compensated  in  the 
form  of  a  stimulated  production  of 
American  works.  Mr.  Dana  Estes,  of 
the  firm  of  Estes  .and  Laureat,  gave 
striking  testimony  to  this  effect  before 
the  Committee.  He  has  been  forced, 
he  said,  to  "  return  many  scores,  even 
hundreds,  of  manuscripts  of  American 
authors  unopened,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
books  of  most  American  authors 
pay,  unless  they  were  first  published 
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and  acquired  recognition  through  the 
columns  of  the  magazines." 

Mr.  Dana  Estes  then  went  on  to  show 
how  the  absence  of  an  international 
copyright  affected  the  position  of  the 
American  publisher.  "  He  was  to-day," 
he  said,  '•'  producing  an  English  book, 
the  original  outlay  upon  which  was 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  plant,  which  expense  he  was 
able  to  share  with  the  English  pub- 
lisher. The  English  publisher,  how- 
ever, had  protection,  while  he  (the 
speaker)  might  at  any  moment  find  a 
pirated  edition  of  the  work  in  the 
market."  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to 
say  how  far  the  sentiments  to  which 
Mr.  Dana  Estes  has  here  given  expres- 
sion are  shared  by  the  great  muss  of 
American  publishers.  Many  more  of 
them  probably  are  interested  in  a 
system  which  enables  them  to  issue 
cheap  reprints  of  English  books,  on 
what  I  will  again  call — by  way  of 
a  neutral  description  which  begs  no 
question  either  of  law  or  morality — the 
"  thrifty  broom-seller's  system,"  than 
are  concerned  to  improve  their  security 
in  the  production  of  expensive  editions 
of  English  works,  or  still  more  to  en- 
courage on  purely  patriotic  grounds 
the  development  of  their  native  litera- 
ture. Whatever,  therefore,  and  how- 
ever powerful,  may  be  the  support 
which  the  advocates  of  international . 
copyright  receive  from  a  select  class 
of  American  publishers,  it  is  impos- 
sible, I  fear,  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  this  interest  must,  as  a  whole,  be 
reckoned  among  the  more  or  less 
passive  opponents  of  change.  Still 
there  is  at  least  a  division  or  opinion 
and  desire  among  them,  and  they  must 
be  to  a  certain  extent  inHuenced  by 
the  pervading  sentiments  of  the 
American  literary  class. 

5.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  trades 
auxiliary  to  the  publishing  business  that 
we  reach  the  real  centre  of  opposition 
to  international  copyright.  For  it  is 
mainly  through  its  probable  operation 
upon  these  industries  that  the  question 
of  Protection,  that  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  all  international  dealings 


between  England  and  America,  arises. 
Perhaps  a  brief  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Committee  of  Patents  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  January  of  this  year  may 
serve  more  aptly  to  illustrate  the 
curious  intertexture  of  protectionist 
interests  involved  in  this  question 
than  many  pages  of  comment  : — 

"  Dr.  Crosby  argued  that  an  international 
copyright  would  bent-fit  American  publishers 
as  well  as  authors,  and  added  that  the  regular 
tariff  on  imported  books  would  continue  to 
give  all  the  protection  needed  by  American 
book  manufacturers.  Senator  Jlankey  read 
some  of  the  tariff  rates,  and  said  some  printers, 
stereotypers,  binders,  and  others  thought  the 
Bill  should  expressly  provide  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  taritf.  and  that  all  foreign  books 
copyrighted  here  should  be  printed  here.  Mr. 
llankev  had  no  objection  to  having  this  put 
in  the  Hill.  Mr.  A.  (',.  Sedgwi.-k  thought  that 
if  the  Bill  was  to  be  made  a  protectionist 
measure  it  should  also  protect  thos.-  who  have 
lii-en  encouraged  by  the  Americans  to  become 
pirates  of  foreign  books." 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  determine, 
in  default  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
speaker's  economical  opinions,  whether 
this  last  remark  was  ironically  meant 
or  not  ;  but,  whatever  its  spirit,  it 
constitutes  the  most  perfect  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  a  protectionist  system. 
The  American  author's  appeal  for  an 
international  copyright  is,  of  course, 
at  bottom,  as  he  must  himself  admit, 
a  protectionist  appeal  ;  and  in  this 
counter-claim,  therefore,  we  have  one 
of  two  associated  industries  clamour- 
ing in  the  name  of  vested  interests  for 
the  continuance  of  a  protection  which 
depends  upon  leaving  the  other  in- 
dustry unprotected.  "  Do  not  let  me," 
cries  the  American  author  to  his  Legis- 
lature, "  be  undersold  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ideas  by  men  whom  you  allow 
to  import  ideas  for  nothing."  "  What !  " 
on  the  other  hand,  exclaims  the  pirate, 
"  compel  me  to  pay  for  what  I  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  getting 
for  nothing,  and  so  extinguish  an  in- 
dustry which  has  just  as  much  right 
to  be  protected  as  another  !  "  Looked 
at  from  the  purely  protectionist  point 
of  view,  the  dead-lock  is  complete. 

The    printers,     paper-makers,    &c. 
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have  of  course  a  more  reputable  case. 
They  are  simply  actuated  by  the  fear 
lest  English  books  acquiring  copy- 
right iii  America  should  be  "manu- 
factured" largely  in  England  to  the 
injury  of  their  trade.  This  fear  I 
believe  to  be  groundless,  because  books 
that  are  to  enjoy  any  large  circulation 
can  be  printed  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  than  they  can  be  imported,  _  If 
there  were  any  doubt  on  this  point, 
the  proper  plan  would  be  to  increase 
the  duty  on  books  from  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  such  a  point  as  might  be 
considered  necessary  to  protect  the 
American  printers.  The  objection  to 
this  "  manufacturing  clause  "  is  that 
it  places  the  English  author  at  the 
mercy  of  the  American  publisher, 
as  he  must  accept  whatever  terms 
are  offered  him  in  the  brief  interval 
between  the  original  publication  of 
his  book  and  the  date  by  which  he 
must  publish  in  America  in  order  to 
secure  his  copyright.  It  has  the  fur- 
ther disadvantage  of  creating  two 
classes  of  books,  the  protected  and 
the  unprotected,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  many  books  which  would 
not  pay  for  republication,  and  these 
would  be  liable  to  be  abridged,  garbled, 
or  otherwise  maltreated  by  pirates, 
and  finally  reprinted  without  advan- 
tage to  the  author,  should  circum- 
stances arise  which  chanced  to  make 
them  commercially  valuable.  The  first 
works  of  unknown  authors  would  in 
most  cases  fail  to  obtain  protection. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  list  of 
books,  now  valuable  properties,  which 
were  long  regarded  as  dismal  failures. 
I  repeat  that  the  danger  which  the 
American  printers  dread  is  an  imagi- 
nary one ;  and  that,  even  if  it  exists, 
the  proper  way  to  meet  it  is  by  raising 
the  tariff  on  books,  and  not  by  the 
introduction  into  the  Bill  of  a  "  manu- 
facturing clause." 

Still   it    is    at   this    point  that  the 
real  obstacle  to  copyright  legislation 


in  the  United  States  is  for  the  pre- 
sent to  be  sought.  Until  the  pro- 
tected interests  which  are  threat- 
ened by  the  change  can  be  sufficiently 
— or,  what  is  not  always  the  same 
thing,  in  their  own  opinion  sufficiently 
— guarded  from  loss  by  the  change, 
the  works  of  English  authors,  and 
indirectly  the  industry  of  American 
authors,  will  remain  unprotected  with- 
in the  dominions  of  the  Union.  It 
was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
American  opinion  would  in  all  quar- 
ters acknowledge  this  to  be  the  sole 
impediment  to  legislation.  A  ISTew 
York  newspaper,  for  instance,  and  one 
of  considerable  circulation,  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  American  book- 
buying  and  book-reading  public,  that 
"  nobody  seems  to  have  thought  much 
about  the  interests  of  this  numerous, 
and  in  matters  of  legislation  somewhat 
influential,  class  "  ;  and  asks,  a  little 
cynically  perhaps,  "  Will  American 
book-buyers  recognise  the  just  right 
of  the  foreign  author  to  a  royalty  on 
his  books  sold  here  when  that  recog- 
nition will  perhaps  force  them  to  pay 
a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
books  which  now  cost  them  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  ?  "  The  answer,  one  would 
think,  must  be,  that  if  the  American 
public  recognise  these  rights  as 
"just"  (as  by  the  hypothesis  they 
do),  they  can  scarcely  come  before  the 
world  and  say,  that  though  they  have 
the  highest  respect  for  justice  in  the 
abstract  they  consider  it,  from  the 
business  point  of  view,  as  too  dear  at 
a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  on 
the  whole  prefer  injustice  at  ten  or 
fifteen  cents.  It  is  not  at  any  rate 
for  an  Englishman  to  suggest  that 
the  cost  of  honesty  will  operate  as  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  practical  recog- 
nition of  its  dictates  in  America  ;  and 
this  objection  out  of  the  question,  one 
is  justified  in  saying  that  nothing  now 
but  the  protectionist  difficulty  stops 
the  way. 

H.  D.  TRAILL. 
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AMERICA  has  hitherto  had  no  social 
and  intellectual  capital.  Boston  with 
all  its  culture  is  not  national  but 
local ;  its  detractors  even  say  that  it 
is  exclusive,  and  the  severity  of  its 
climate  must  always  be  a  drawback 
from  its  attractions.  New  York  is  com- 
mercial, and  to  a  great  extent  migra- 
tory, people  coming  there  to  make 
fortunes  and  going  elsewhere  to  enjoy 
them,  though  there  is  not  a  little  of 
good  and  settled  society.  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  are  very  pleasant 
places  of  residence  as  well  as  magnifi- 
cent cities,  but  neither  of  them  has 
any  metropolitan  pretensions ;  still 
less  have  the  great  cities  of  the  West. 
Washington,  however,  bids  fair  to 
fill  the  part.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years  a  wonderful  change 
has  come  over  the  city  on  the  Poto- 
mac. It  used  to  be  nothing  but  the 
meeting-place  of  Congress,  a  cara- 
vanserai for  Congressmen  and  office- 
seekers  and  the  centre  of  administra- 
tion. The  only  society  in  it  was 
political  and  official.  Its  outward  ap- 
pearance was  dismal.  The  plans  of 
Jefferson  and  L' Enfant,  which  were 
"  to  combine  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
Versailles  with  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  Babylon,"  had  come  to 
nothing.  The  "Tiber"  with  its 
tributaries,  had  "  been  utilised  by 
diverting  them  into  the  sewerage 
system  of  the  city."  Everything  be- 
spoke the  abortion  of  an  ambitious 
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scheme,  and  nothing  was  magnificent 
but  the  distances.  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  immense  in  length,  was  like 
a  couple  of  mean  villages  strung  out 
in  broken  lines.  In  this  Rome  that 
was  to  be,  the  work  of  the  edile  was 
sadly  neglected  ;  the  state  of  the  side- 
walks was  deplorable,  and  in  wet 
weather  there  was  an  impassable 
morass  before  the  Secretary  of  State's 
doors.  In  those  days  slavery  and 
Southern  domination  would  probably 
have  repelled  many  from  Washington. 
Bat  now  the  capital  is  becoming  a 
favourite  place  of  residence  for  people 
unconnected  with  politics  or  the  ad- 
ministration, and  a  corresponding 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  out- 
ward appearance.  It  is  blossoming 
out  into  a  gay  and  most  beautiful 
city. 

When  I  first  saw  Washington,  be- 
sides being  the  centre  of  politics  and 
administration,  it  was  a  garrison. 
The  Civil  War  was  going  on,  and  the 
armies  lay  near  at  hand.  The  streets 
were  full  of  soldiers,  and  of  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  war ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  military  hospitals 
and  a  military  cemetery,  in  which 
were  provisionally  interred  thirteen 
thousand  of  the  slain,  while  here  and 
there  shops  for  embalming  the  dead 
presented  their  doleful  advertisements. 
A  pall  of  gloom  and  anxiety  hung 
over  the  place. 

The  embalmment  of  the  dead  and  the 
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practice  of  transmitting  them  to  their 
homes  were  proofs  that  some  at  least  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  were  not,  as 
calumny  said  they  all  were,  hirelings 
whose  blood  was  cheap.  In  the  pro- 
visional cemetery  there  were  few  whose 
head-boards  did  not  give  the  name  of 
a  State.  A  visit  to  the  army  in  the 
field  subsequently  convinced  me  that 
it  was  as  thoroughly  native  and 
made  up  of  materials  as  precious 
as  any  army  that  ever  fought  for  its 
country.  Substitutes  there  were,  and 
there  were  stories  and  jokes  about 
them.  A  party  of  men  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  war  were  boasting 
before  one  who  had  stayed  at  home 
of  all  that  they  had  done  and  under- 
gone. "  Ah,"  replied  the  man  who 
had  stayed  at  home,  "  this  is  all  very 
fine  and  patriotic.  But  after  all  you 
came  back.  I  did  not  come  back. 
The  bones  of  my  substitute  are  whiten- 
ing the  sands  of  the  James  River." 

In  Lafayette  Place  Reward's 
house  still  stands,  though  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  elegance  of  its 
new  neighbours,  and  converted  into  a 
commissariat  office.  There  I  had  the 
honour  in  Seward's  time  to  be  some 
days  a  guest,  and  the  sight  of 
the  house  calls  up  a  throng  of 
memories  in  my  mind.  I  see 
Seward  himself  coming  in  after  his 
long  day's  labour  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  fortunate  for 
him,  considering  the  load  he  had  upon 
his  shoulders,  that  he  could  leave  not 
only  work  but  care  behind  him  in  his 
office.  At  his  own  table  he  was  the 
liveliest  and  pleasantest  of  com- 
panions, full  of  anecdote,  and  with 
only  the  slightest  touch  in  his  con- 
versational style  of  the  Senate  and  the 
platform.  When  he  left  diplomatic 
cares  behind,  he  did  not  bring  diplo- 
matic reserve  away,  and  any  one  who 
had  been  treacherous  enough  to  retail 
some  of  the  things  which  he  said 
might  have  made  mischief ;  but  the 
rules  of  social  confidence  had  not  been 
so  entirely  set  aside  by  purveyors  for 
public  curiosity  in  those  days.  He 
was  accused  of  being  too  fond  of  wine, 


but  though  he  was  not  a  teetotaller 
I  saw  nothing  like  excess.  He  was 
a  master  of  striking  phrases  like  his 
memorable  "  irrepressible  conflict." 
Sometimes  he  would  make  jokes  which 
were  a  little  too  elaborate  and  capable 
of  misinterpretation.  One  of  these, 
upon  the  ticklish  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
England,  he  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  then  visiting  the 
United  States  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  Duke  (pardonably  per- 
haps) misunderstood  the  joke  at  the 
time,  and  remembered  it  afterwards 
when  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  had  become  strained.  Be- 
neath the  platform  orator  and  the 
somewhat  copious  and  rhetorical  de- 
spatch-writer there  lay,  as  the  results 
of  his  administration  showed,  a  fund 
of  practical  wisdom.  But  when 
Thurlow  Weed  asked  whether  Seward 
would  make  a  good  ambassador  to 
London,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
answer  first  that  the  United  States 
had  already  the  best  of  ambassadors 
in  Mr.  Adams,  and  secondly  that 
caution,  social  as  well  as  .diplomatic, 
was  at  that  time  specially  required  in 
London. 

Stanton  also  I  see,  toiling  without 
remission  at  his  overwhelming  task. 
This  man  was  in  labour  a  giant,  and 
perhaps  a  country  never  was  served 
with  a  sterner  sense  of  duty.  In  the 
field  the  mules,  in  the  office  Stanton 
pulled  the  war  through  with  dogged 
tenacity  and  with  little  reward  or 
praise.  For  Stanton  seemed  not  to 
be  popular.  In  his  position  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  making 
enemies,  and  he  was  probably  rendered 
irritable  by  the  malady  which  he  had 
contracted  by  sitting  without  inter- 
mission at  his  desk.  If  monuments 
were  always  proportioned  to  services 
Stanton's  monument  would  be  grand. 

I  was  almost  ashamed  to  take 
advantage  of  Mr.  Seward's  intro- 
duction to  President  Lincoln,  who  had 
something  to  do  in  those  tremendous 
days  besides  receiving  idle  visitors, 
though  I  am  afraid  he  had  a  good 
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many  idle  visitors,  and,  what  was 
worse,  a  good  many  office-seekers  to 
receive.  But  I  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  found  the  President  most 
kind  and  courteous.  A  glance  was 
sufficient  to  dissipate  the  impression  of 
Lincoln's  unseemly  levity  amidst  scenes 
of  horror  which  had  been  produced  in 
England  by  the  repetition  of  his  jokes 
and  apophthegms.  Care  and  anxiety 
never  sat  more  visibly  on  any  mortal 
brow.  His  love  of  mournful  poetry 
was  a  proof  that  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  the  man  was  melancholy,  and 
his  face  showed  that  he  felt  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  his  terrible  position. 
I  know  not  whether  there  was  any 
particle  of  truth  in  the  story  that 
after  Chancellorsville  he  meditated 
suicide  ;  but  I  can  well  believe  that 
Chancellorsville  went  to  his  heart. 
The  little  stories,  one  or  two  of  which 
he  told  in  the  interview  which  I  had 
with  him,  were  simply  his  habitual 
mode  of  expression,  and  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  a  relief  for  his  sur- 
charged mind — a  pinch,  as  it  were,  of 
mental  snuff.  It  is  needless  to  de- 
scribe Lincoln's  figure,  or  the  home- 
liness of  language  which,  when  the 
theme  was  inspiring  became,  as  in  the 
Gettysburg  address,  the  purest  elo- 
quence. Democracy  may  certainly 
point  with  triumph  to  this  Illinois 
"  rail-splitter  "  as  a  proof  that  high 
culture  is  not  always  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a  statesman.  Indeed  Lin- 
coln's example  is  rather  dangerous  in 
that  respect.  The  roots  of  his  states- 
manship were  his  probity  and  right 
feeling,  which  are  not  the  invariable 
characteristics  of  the  Western  politi- 
cian. There  were  some  things  which 
he  did  not  know,  and  had  better  have 
known.  When  he  was  told  that  there 
was  no  more  money  in  the  treasury, 
he  asked  "  whether  the  printing-press 
had  given  out."  The  unguarded  con- 
dition of  the  President,  with  Southern 
raiders  close  at  hand,  struck  me,  I 
remember,  even  at  that  time,  and  I 
was  not  surprised  when  the  cata- 
strophe arrived. 

Grant  I  saw  in  Stanton's  office,  and 


he  struck  me  as  a  quiet  and  most 
unpretending  thunderbolt  of  war.  In 
the  camp  I  saw  his  tent,  which  was 
as  plainly  equipped  as  that  of  any 
subaltern,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
he  hated  military  parade.  Of  his 
strategy  I  am  no  judge,  nor  can  I 
pretend  to  decide  whether  any  good 
purpose  was  served  by  all  the  carnage 
of  the  last  campaign ;  but  beyond 
question  the  victor  of  Fort  Donelson 
was  felt  to  be  the  military  pillar  of 
the  North.  Grant  was  thoroughly 
loyal  both  to  the  cause  and  to  his 
colleagues.  I  suppose  it  must  be  said 
that  he  was  ruthless.  He  certainly 
was,  if  it  be  true  that  he  refused  to 
exchange  prisoners  when  his  soldiers 
were  perishing  by  thousands  in  the 
murderous  prison  camp  at  Anderson- 
ville.  But  if  he  shed  blood  without 
stint,  he  brought  the  slaughter  to  a 
close.  Happy,  if  he  had  never  been 
dragged  into  politics !  Dragged  into 
them  in  the  first  instance  he  was. 
People  hoped  that  as  he  had  been 
the  sledge-hammer  of  the  enemy,  he 
would  be  the  sledge-hammer  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  let  it  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  did  at  first  try  to 
form  an  independent  Cabinet,  and  to 
shake  off  the  wire-pullers,  thougli  his 
attempt  was  at  once  foiled  by  his 
ignorance  of  the  game,  and  he  fell 
more  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  the 
wire  pullers  than  the  least  honest  of 
his  predecessors.  Afterwards  he,  no 
doubt,  became  ambitious,  or  at  least 
desiro-us  of  smoking  his  cigar  in  the 
White  House,  and  of  having  patron- 
age to  bestow  upon  his  friends. 
Transferring  his  military  ideas  to 
civil  administration,  he  thought  him- 
self bound  to  stand  by  his  friends 
under  fire,  even  when  they  were  guilty 
of  corruption.  That  he  was  himself 
ever  guilty  of  anything  worse  than 
indelicacy  was  never  seriously  as- 
serted. A  man  who  had  approached 
him  with  a  corrupt  overture  would 
certainly  have  been  kicked  out  of  the 
room.  Grant's  book,  in  its  straight- 
forwardness and  simplicity,  is  the 
perfect  reflection  of  his  character. 
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His  manner  was  certainly  unpolished, 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  a  contrast 
to  Genera]  Meade,  whose  acquaintance 
I  afterwards  made,  and  who  seemed  to 
me  the  model  of  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman.  Once,  at  least,  Grant  said 
a  good  thing.  He  was  told  that  his 
enemy  Sumner,  who  was  a  sublime 
egotist,  did  not  believe  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  "  I  should 
think  not,"  replied  Grant;  "he  did 
not  write  them  himself,  I  believe." 

In  the  absence  of  General  Grant,  to 
whom  I  bore  an  introduction,  I  was 
received  and  entertained  at  the  camp 
by  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  The 
General  has  since  taken  an  active  part 
in  politics,  and  like  Aristides  and 
Somers,  he  has  his  detractors ;  but  in 
the  camp  on  the  James  River  he  was 
a  most  hospitable,  pleasant,  and  jovial 
host.  Evidently,  too,  he  was  popular 
with  his  staff  and  the  soldiers.  His 
New  Orleans  proclamation,  which 
raised  a  tornado  of  indignation  at  the 
time,  is  now  known  to  have  been  mis- 
construed, though,  it  must  be  owned, 
its  language  was  open  to  misconstruc- 
tion. He  ruled  New  Orleans  with 
military  vigour,  and  by  his  sanitary 
measures  is  said  to  have  saved  it  from 
yellow  fever.  Commanding  a  not  very 
large  garrison  in  the  midst  of  a  high- 
spirited  and  excited  population,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  take  some  strong 
measures,  and  among  them,  that  of 
ordering  the  people  to  give  up  their 
arms.  A  citizen  was  brought  in  who  had 
been  found  with  arms  in  his  possession 
contrary  to  the  order.  He  pleaded 
that  the  arms  were  only  family  relics. 
"That,  General,  was  my  father's 
sword/'  "  When  did  your  father  die, 
sir?"  "In  1857,  General."  "Then 
he  must  have  worn  the  sword  in  the 
other  world,  sir,  for  it  was  made  in 
1858."  I  hope  I  repeat  correctly  the 
anecdote  which  the  General  told  me  by 
the  James  River.  This  was  not  my  first 
meeting  with  him.  I  had  denied  be- 
fore him  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
in  company  with  an  immense  train  of 
citizens  of  New  York  who  flocked  to 
testify  their  gratitude  to  him  for  his 


vigorous  and  bloodless  repression  of 
threatened  disturbance  at  the  time  of 
the  second  election  of  Lincoln,  when 
a  repetition  of  the  Draft  riots  was 
apprehended.  He  came  into  the 
harbour  with  his  troops,  but  landed 
with  his  staff  alone  ;  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  had  called  before  him  the 
leaders  of  disturbance  and  threatened 
to  hold  them  personally  responsible 
for  anything  that  might  occur.  His 
policy,  whatever  it  was,  succeeded,  for 
order  remained  unbroken.  The  armies 
of  Grant  and  Lee  were  at  that  time 
facing  each  other  in  lines  before 
Petersburg,  Richmond,  or  the  spot 
where  it  lay,  being  just  visible  with 
the  telescope  from  Grant's  outposts  ; 
so  that  one  or  two  moves  only  on  the 
chess-board  then  remained.  Sherman 
in  the  meantime  was  leaving  his  base 
and  setting  out  on  his  decisive  march 
to  the  sea.  There  was  no  fighting 
except  between  picket  lines ;  but  the 
Confederates  were  more  lavish  of  shot 
and  shell  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected when  their  resources  were  so 
much  exhausted,  and  their  means  of 
transport  had  become  so  poor.  De- 
serters who  came  in  seemed  pretty 
well  fed.  In  riding  round  the  lines 
with  the  staff,  I  was  rather  startled 
on  finding  myself  within  easy  range 
of  Confederate  rifles.  But  the  hu- 
manities and  amenities  of  war  were 
remarkably  well  observed,  and  one 
was  in  no  danger  except  at  points  like 
Dutch  Gap,  where  something  par- 
ticular was  going  on.  This  convinced 
me  that,  internecine  as  the  quarrel 
was  deemed,  the  day  of  reconciliation 
would  come,  and  my  conviction  became 
a  moral  certainty  when  I  learned  that 
at  Baltimore,  where  feeling  ran  highest, 
a  "  Secesh  "  lady  .  had  eloped  with 
the  trumpeter  of  a  Yankee  regiment. 

It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  in 
the  arrangements  of  their  field 
hospitals  and  in  their  treatment  of 
the  wounded  the  Americans  decidedly 
surpassed  anything  previously  seen  in 
war,  though  nothing  can  prevent  the 
sight  of  a  field  hospital  from  being  a 
hideous  warning  to  statesmen  on  the 
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criminality  of  unnecessary  war.  Let 
me  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the 
North.  In  the  prison  camp  at  Chicago, 
to  which  I  was  kindly  taken  by  the 
then  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Dr. 
Duggan  (a  man  of  singular  culture 
and  liberality  of  mind),  the  prisoners 
were  evidently  well  fed,  and  were 
undergoing,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no 
hardship  which  was  not  inseparable 
from  their  condition,  though  the  caged 
eagle  can  never  be  happy.  In  the 
prison  hospital  at  Baltimore,  to  which 
I  gained  admittance  at  once  on  appli- 
cation to  the  commandant,  everything 
bespoke  the  utmost  care  and  kindness, 
while  on  Thanksgiving  Day  I  saw  the 
table  of  the  prisoners  spread  with  all 
the  dainties  of  the  season.  This 
humanity  was  the  more  remarkable 
because,  just  at  that  time,  there  arrived 
in  the  harbour  of  Annapolis  the  first 
consignment  of  living  skeletons  from 
the  prison  camp  at  Andersonville. 
Frightful  they  were  to  behold.  But 
these  evil  memories  are  now  dead  and 
buried  with  slavery  itself,  which  the 
South  would  not,  if  it  could,  restore. 

To  retura  to  Washington  as  it  is. 
On  the  north-west  of  the  White  House, 
and  far  away  from  the  Capitol  with 
its  politics,  has  grown  up  a  new  quar- 
ter of  houses  of  the  better  class,  rising, 
many  of  them,  to  the  dignity  of  man- 
sions, with  broad  streets  and  avenues, 
open  places  ornamented  with  statues, 
abundance  of  foliage  and  verdure.  I 
know  nothing  more  beautiful  in  its 
way  on  the  Continent,  except  perhaps 
Euclid  Avenue  at  Cleveland,  though 
Boston  is  now  a  very  beautiful  city. 
The  predominant  style  of  the  houses 
is  called  "  Queen  Anne."  I  should 
have  said  that  there  was  more  of  the 
Tudor  or  Fleming  in  it ;  but  at  all 
events  it  is  picturesque,  and  very 
pleasing  to  an  uncritical  eye.  Decided- 
ly it  is  an  improvement  on  the  domes- 
tic version  of  a  Doric  temple  which 
prevailed  under  the  reign  of  the  classic 
Jefferson.  It  bespeaks  at  least  the 
activity  of  architectural  taste.  And 
this  new  quarter  has  apparently  be- 


come the  dwelling-place  of  a  varied, 
cultivated,  and  thoroughly  catholic 
society,  which  seems  likely  to  draw  to 
itself  much  of  that  which  is  choicest 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bancroft, 
the  Nestor  of  American  literature,  is 
already  there.  There  also  Mr.  Elaine 
writes  his  most  important  and  instruc- 
tive history.  The  Smithsonian  presents 
a  nucleus  for  science.  A  fervour  of 
cosmopolitanism  is  imparted  by  the 
presence  of  the  embassies.  Politics  of 
course  are  there,  and  they  add  to  the 
interest.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  predominate.  The  idea,  which  may 
be  derived  from  descriptions  of  Wash- 
ington in  novels,  that  the  social  cy- 
nosure is  the  leading  demagogue  of 
the  day,  is,  I  should  say,  wide  of  the 
truth.  It  is  fully  as  likely  that 
society  will  exercise  an  influence  on 
politics  as  that  politics  will  dominate 
society,  and  if  this  happens  it  will  be 
a  great  gain.  The  politicians  of  the 
democratic  continent  being  what  they 
are,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  mew  them 
up  by  themselves  in  second-rate  cities 
or  towns  such  as  Albany,  Harrisburg, 
Springfield,  and  Ottawa,  apart  from  all 
tempering  and  refining  influences,  to 
cabal  and  wrangle  for  two  or  three 
months  in  every  year.  Not  only 
would  a  well-filled  strangers'  gallery 
help  to  enforce  the  amenities  of 
debate,  but  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
and  critical  opinion  might  be  an  anti- 
dote to  political  vices.  The  change  in 
the  character  of  the  capital  is  likely 
therefore  to  be  a  substantial  benefit  to 
the  United  States. 

Alone  among  great  American  cities 
Washington  is  uncommercial.  All 
the  rest  have  their  business  quarters, 
in  which  the  steps  of  the  throng  are 
as  hurried  and  its  faces  as  keen 
and  eager  as  in  the  East  of  London. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  almost 
everywhere  to  provide  for  relaxation  : 
witness  the  improvements  on  Boston 
Common,  the  new  Fairmount  Park  at 
Philadelphia,  that  at  Buffalo,  and  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  series  of  parks 
at  Chicago.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
place  is  commercial  everywhere  except 
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at  Washington,  where  one  finds  some- 
thing like  the  free,  leisurely,  and  (in 
fine  weather)  al  fresco  life  of  Paris. 
This  attraction  cannot  fail  to  be  felt 
by  literary  men,  and  by  all  who  seek 
to  enjoy  life. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  White  House 
and  the  Ministers  of  State  with  their 
ladies  form    a    sort    of  Court,  which, 
though  republican,  is   not  without  its 
forms    and    its    etiquette;    a    remark 
which  may  be  extended  to  American 
society  generally,  for  the  instruction 
of  tourists,  who  are  apt  to  behave  and 
dress    as    though    among   republicans 
you  could   not    be    too    rough.     It  is 
even    said    that    this    Court,   like  its 
monarchical   compeers,  has    its   social 
rivalries,  jealousies,   and    intrigue    to 
lend  piquancy  to   Court  life.     It  cer- 
tainly had  them  in  the  time  of   Jack- 
son, when  the   social  controversy  aris- 
ing out  of  the  questionable  position  of 
Mrs.    Eaton    became    the    source     of 
political      convulsions.        The     demo- 
cracy however  still  goes  to  Court  with 
republican    simplicity.       I  went    one 
evening  to  the  President's  public  recep- 
tion. The  throng  was  immense.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  it  took  me,  from 
the  time  when  I  fell  into  the  line  out- 
side the  gate,  to  reach  the  door  of  the 
mansion,  and  I  was  as  long  in  getting 
from  the  door  to  the  room  where  the 
President  was.     So  far  as  I  could  see, 
I  was  the  only  person  in  the  crowd 
who  was  in  evening  dress.     But  the 
behaviour  could  not  have  been  better 
in  the  (Eil  de  Bceuf.     There  was  not 
the   slightest  pushing  or  impatience ; 
the  crowd    moved  on   quietly  and  in 
silence.     When  at  last  the  republican 
throne-room  was  reached,  there  stood 
the    President   with    Miss    Cleveland 
at  his  side,  and  a  group    of    officials 
and    ambassadors,    in    full    dress    of 
course,  around   him.     As   we    defiled 
before    him,    a    marshal    called     out 
our  names,  and  the  President  repeat- 
ing them  gave  his  hand    to   each    of 
us.     Poor    hand,  how    it  must  suffer 
by    being    shaken    for   three    hours ! 
Will  it  not  be  found  necessary,  as  the 
numbers  at  the  receptions  increase,  to 


resort  to  some  device  like  the  pair  of 
false  legs  by  which  the  Pope  is 
enabled  to  appear  kneeling  while  he 
is  really  sitting,  and  which  have 
furnished  the  Arch  Cynic  with  an 
illustration  of  Shams  ? 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  President 
is  beginning  to  set  bounds  to  the 
extent  to  which  his  time  and  attention 
may  be  usurped  by  mere  callers  or 
office-seekers.  Democracy  is  touchy 
on  this  point,  and  fancies  that  it  ought 
at  all  times  and  seasons  to  have  free 
access  to  a  king  of  its  own  creation. 
But  the  President's  time  belongs  to  the 
nation,  and  if  it  is  to  be  engrossed  by 
individual  curiosity  or  selfishness  how 
can  he  do  his  public  work,  or  (what  is 
of  no  less  importance)  find  leisure  for 
thought  and  forecast  1  The  office- 
seekers  must  be  insufferable.  Not 
even  in  the  very  agony  of  the  Re- 
public, when  civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  did  this  greedy 
swarm  cease  to  persecute  American 
legislators  and  statesmen.  Lincoln 
was  pestered  by  them  at  the  crisis  of 
the  war.  "  Ah,"  was  his  plaintive 
reply  to  one  who  had  noticed  his  sad 
expression  and  was  trying  to  comfort 
him,  "  it's  not  the  war,  it's  that  post- 
mastership  at  Brownsville." 

I  went  to  the  White  House  on  the 
evening  of  the  reception,  not  only  to 
see  a  unique  ceremony,  but  to  see 
President  Cleveland.  I  desired  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  President  Cleve- 
land more  than  I  had  desired  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  any  American  states- 
man since  Lincoln.  It  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  face  full  of  strength 
and  firmness.  So  happy  an  event,  I 
apprehend,  as  this  President's  election 
has  not  for  a  long  time  taken  place  in 
the  United  States — I  may  say  on  the 
continent,  for  the  good  influence  of  a 
triumph  of  public  probity  extended 
even  to  Canada.  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
not  one  of  the  "available  men"  of 
whom  the  country  had  such  bitter 
experience  in  the  persons  of  Polk  and 
Buchanan ;  nor  had  he  attained  party 
prominence  by  stump  oratory  or  the 
arts  of  a  demagogue.  In  rhetoric, 
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indeed,  he  seems  to  be  rather  deficient. 
He  had  shown  himself  worthy  to 
govern  the  nation  by  his  conduct  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  bearing  during  the  campaign, 
especially  the  manly  frankness  with 
which  he  met  the  charge  brought 
against  him  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  his  youth,  was  a  most  favourable 
omen  of  his  future  conduct.  It  excited 
a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour  even  in 
Canada,  where  generally  little  interest 
is  felt  in  the  politics  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  now  treading,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  with  a  firm  and  resolute 
step,  the  arduous  path  of  civil-service 
reform.  Too  much  must  not  be  exacted 
of  him.  It  cannot  fairly  be  expected 
that  he  shall  cast  off  party  ties  or 
disregard  party  obligations  :  honour, 
as  well  as  necessity,  forbids  him.  The 
scale,  it  is  true,  was  turned  in  his 
favour  by  the  Independent  Repub- 
licans, who,  to  use  the  American 
phrase,  bolted  their  party  ticket  ;  but 
he  received  his  nomination  from  the 
Democrats,  and  owed  his  election 
mainly  to  them.  The  Independent 
Republicans  themselves  have  not  re- 
pudiated party,  though  they  will 
hardly  get  back  into  the  lines.  By 
his  loyalty  to  reform  President  Cleve- 
land has  already  incurred  the  hatred 
of  Tammany  and  of  all  the  corrupt. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has,  I  trust, 
won  the  hearts  and  will  receive  the 
support  of  all  who  care  less  for  any 
party  than  for  the  country. 

The  man  who  in  reality  had  most 
to  do  with  the  election  of  President 
Cleveland  is  Mr.  George  W.  Curtis, 
the  editor  of  '  Harper's  Weekly.' 
Mr.  Curtis  is  excluded  from  Con- 
gress by  the  political  localism  into 
which  the  Americans  have  unhappily 
fallen.  He  cannot  be  elected  for  any 
district  but  that  in  which  he  lives, 
and  in  that  district  the  other  party 
has  the  majority.  But  he  is  the  prac- 
tical leader  of  the  Independent  Re- 
publican party,  which  was  determined 
mainly  by  his  advice  to  cast  a  patriotic 
vote  in  favour  of  Cleveland.  He  has 
also  been  the  most  zealous  and  effect- 


ive advocate  of  civil-service  reform. 
Without  a  place  in  the  legislature  or 
the  administration,  he  has  yet  been 
one  of  the  most  influential  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  upright  and  wisest  of 
American  statesmen.  The  existence 
of  men  of  this  stamp  in  journalism, 
and  of  men  like  Mr.  W.  M.  Forbes,  of 
Boston,  who,  without  going  into  poli- 
tics, take  an  active  and  patriotic 
interest  in  public  affairs,  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  saving  influences 
of  American  democracy. 

About  the  public  buildings  of 
Washington  there  is  nothing  new  to 
be  said.  The  White  House  is  a  rather 
narrow  abode  for  the  chief  of  a  con- 
tinent peopled  with  fifty  millions,  and, 
like  the  very  modest  salary,  presents 
a  rather  curious  contrast  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  money  which  party 
excitement  expends  in  Presidential 
elections.  The  Capitol,  I  believe,  is 
open  to  architectural  criticism,  and  its 
dome  will  not  bear  the  searching  light 
of  the  Lamp  of  Truth.  Yet  nobody 
will  persuade  me  that,  since  the 
extensions  and  improvements,  it  is 
not  a  most  majestic  and  imposing 
pile.  The  view  of  it  from  a  distance 
is  surely  fine.  Stat  CajntoHum  fulgens. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  it  looks 
the  wrong  way  ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  that  the  city,  owing  to  a 
difficulty  about  the  purchase  of  land, 
was  built  on  the  wrong  side  of  it. 
Its  decorations  in  the  way  of  painting 
and  sculpture  belong,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  the  pre-sesthetic  era.  Eng- 
land is  avenged  in  the  pictures  of  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  Corn- 
wallis  as  effectually  as  France  was 
avenged  in  the  statue  of  the  victor  of 
Waterloo  perched  upon  the  arch.  Let 
any  one  compare  these  triumphal  per- 
formances, in  regard  both  to  execution 
and  to  sentiment,  with  the  picture  by 
Velasquez  of  a  general  receiving  the 
surrender  of  the  commandant  of  a 
town.  The  only  redeeming  feature 
of  these  pieces  is  that  some  of  them 
contain  historical  portraits.  The  statue 
on  the  east  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
"  Father  of  the  Country  "  in  a  sitting 
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posture,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  with 
a  Roman  sword  in  his  hand,  was 
found,  we  are  told  by  the  guide-books, 
too  large  for  the  interior  of  the 
Capitol,  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  The  same  authorities  say  that 
its  ultimate  destination  is  still  doubt- 
ful. One  wishes  that  the  doubt  may 
extend  to  the  neighbouring  statue  of 
Columbus  throwing  the  globe  at  the 
Capitol.  As  to  the  allegorical  sculp- 
ture, let  this  description  of  the  group 
on  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment 
representing  the  Genius  of  America 
suffice : — 

"  The  principal  figure,  representing  America, 
is  of  semi-colossal  size  and  standing  on  a  broad 
unadorned  plinth,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
poised  shield  with  U.  S.  A.  emblazoned  in 
the  centre  of  a  ray  of  glory.  The  shield, 
which  is  oval,  represents  an  ornamented 
altar,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  wreath  of 
oak-leaves  in  basso  relievo  encircling  July  4, 
1776.  In  the  rear  of  the  figure  rests  a  broad 
spear,  and  at  her  feet  an  eagle  with  partly 
spread  wings.  The  head  of  the  figure  i's 
crowned  with  a  star,  and  inclines  towards  the 
figure  of  Hope,  who  is  addressing  her.  The 
right  arm  of  Hope  is  raised,  and  the  left 
rests  on  the  stock  of  an  anchor,  the  hand 
grasping  part  of  the  drapery.  The  Genius  of 
America,  in  reply  to  Hope,  who  is  recounting 
the  glory  of  the  nation,  points  to  the  figure 
on  the  other  side,  which  represents  Justice, 
with  eyes  uplifted  and  holding  in  the  right 
hand  a  partly  unrolled  scroll,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed '  Constitution  of  the  United  States, '  and 
in  the  left  the  scales.  Justice  has  neither 
bandage  nor  sword,  representing  that  American 
justice  judges  intelligently.  The  emblematic 
character  of  the  group  suggests  that,  however 
Hope  may  natter,  all  prosperity  should  be 
founded  in  public  right  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution." 

This  composition,  so  pregnant  with 
meaning,  in  which  allegorical  figures 
not  only  speak  but  converse,  has  been 
judiciously  placed  above  the  reach  of 
prosaic  scrutiny. 

The  military  and  equestrian  statues 
with  which  the  new  quarters  are 
adorned  bespeak  the  special  apprecia- 
tion of  military  glory  which  in  the 
Americans  is  combined  with  a  freedom 
from  military  propensities.  They  seem 
to  me  all  to  labour  under  a  defect 
common  to  statues  of  this  kind.  In 
antiquity,  and  in  the  age  of  the  great 


Italian  captains  on  whose  equestrian 
statues  we  gaze  at  Venice  or  Padua, 
the  horse  was  a  charger ;  now  he  is  a 
hack,  and  to  attempt  to  give  him 
dignity  by  putting  him  into  the  ram- 
pant attitude  is  a  disregard  of  truth, 
and  a  platitude.  In  fact,  he  stands 
quite  quietly  while  his  rider  is  sweep- 
ing the  field  with  a  telescope.  At  the 
gate  of  the  executive  mansion,  General 
Jackson  on  horseback  looks  as  though 
he  were  heading  a  cavalry  charge  of 
inconceivable  fury  ;  whereas,  if  regard 
were  had  to  the  real  character  of  his 
victory,  he  would  be  represented  stand- 
ing behind  a  row  of  cotton  bales.  But 
sculpture  seems  to  be  a  lost  art. 

It  is  a  comfort  that  the  Washington 
obelisk  has  at  last  got  its  apex,  and 
no  longer  looks  like  an  immeasurable 
factory  chimney.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  structure  in  the  world.  But 
the  more  gigantic  the  size  of  a  con- 
structed obelisk,  the  greater,  1  submit, 
is  the  incongruity.  The  interest  of 
an  obelisk  lies  in  its  being  a  mono- 
lith. Moreover,  an  obelisk  of  the 
Pharaohs  had  not  bare  sides :  its 
sides  were  used  as  tablets  for  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions. 

Every  visitor  to  Washington,  of 
course,  goes  to  hear  a  debate.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  will  be 
lucky  if  he  hears  anything  at  all. 
The  hall  is  very  large  ;  its  acoustic 
properties  seem  to  be  almost  as  bad  as 
those  of  our  Houses  at  Westminster  ; 
and  the  hubbub  of  conversation  is  in- 
cessant and  unrestrained.  I  have  seen 
a  member  leave  his  seat  and  come 
down  to  the  open  space  by  the 
Speaker's  chair,  where  a  select  audi- 
ence, standing,  gathered  round  him. 
The  perpetual  rapping  of  the  Presi- 
dent's hammer  serves  only  to  increase 
the  din.  Without  the  voice  of  a  Sten- 
tor  nobody  can  take  part  in  what  is 
ironically  called  a  deliberation.  On 
passing  to  the  Senate  you  find  yourself 
in  a  different  atmosphere.  But  the 
interest  of  the  debates  in  both  Cham- 
bers is  greatly  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  the  really  important  work  is  done 
behind  the  scenes  in  committee  and 
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caucus.  The  average  of  the  speaking 
is,  I  should  say,  decidedly  higher  than 
in  our  Parliament  ;  and  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  "  spread-eagle "  and  "  high- 
falutin "  style ;  Americans,  though 
singularly  impatient  of  criticism,  are 
also  singularly  quick  in  profiting  by 
it.  But  of  the  American  speakers 
that  I  have  heard,  hardly  one,  I  think, 
has  been  free  from  a  grave  defect, 
attributable  perhaps  partly  to  college 
training  in  elocution.  You  always 
feel  that  they  are  speaking  for  effect  ; 
whereas  when  you  are  listening  to  Mr. 
John  Bright  you  feel  that  his  single 
object  is  to  communicate  and  impress 
his  convictions.  The  fault  was  most 
conspicuous  in  Everett,  whose  lan- 
guage and  delivery  were  perfect ;  his 
delivery,  indeed,  was  too  perfect,  for 
he  gesticulated  not  only  with  his  arms 
but  with  his  legs.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  even  played  little  stage  tricks 
to  enhance  the  effect.  Once,  it  was 
said,  when  he  entered  the  hall  to  de- 
liver a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  a 
veteran  soldier  respectfully  rose  from 
his  seat.  "Sit  down,  venerable  man," 
cried  Everett  in  his  most  impressive 
tone,  "it  is  for  me  to  rise  in  your 
presence."  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  the 
simple-minded  veteran,  "  you  told  me 
I  was  to  stand  up  when  you  came  in." 
Washington  is  burdened  with  a 
heavy  city  debt,  the  legacy  of  a  for- 
mer administration.  It  is  now  the 
best  administered  city  on  the  continent, 
and  it  owes  the  distinction  to  the  na- 
ture of  its  government,  which  is  not 
elective,  but  consists  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President, 
the  city  being  regarded  not  as  an  ordi- 
nary municipality,  but  as  an  appanage 
of  the  national  sovereignty.  An 
attempt  was  made  the  other  day  by 
the  proletariat  to  deprive  it  of  this 
privilege  and  to  introduce  the  elective 
system ;  but  it  was  resisted,  and  with 
success,  by  all  who  desired  neither  to 
plunder  nor  to  be  plundered.  Elective 
government  at  Washington  would  have 
meant  in  no  small  measure  govern- 
ment by  the  negroes,  who  are  very 
numerous  at  Washington,  and  who, 


in  their  present  stage  of  political 
development,  at  all  events,  would  be 
simply  rank-and-file  for  an  army  of 
municipal  corruption,  of  which  some 
compeer  of  Tweed  would  be  the  chief. 
Our  present  system  of  municipal 
government  generally  is  a  survival 
and  an  anachronism.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  city  was  a  political  unit ;  it, 
rather  than  the  nation,  was  the  primary 
object  of  a  burgher's  patriotism,  and 
the  functions  of  its  government  were 
largely  political,  while  public  health 
was  little  regarded,  and  even  police 
was  a  minor  consideration.  Moreover, 
in  those  days  the  leading  men,  instead 
of  going  when  business  was  over  to 
villas  outside  the  city,  lived  within 
the  walls,  held  the  municipal  offices, 
and  managed  the  municipal  affairs.  A 
city  in  these  days  is  merely  a  densely 
peopled  district  requiring  a  specially 
skilled  administration,  particularly  in 
the  sanitary  department.  Almost  the 
only  duties  of  its  government  are  the 
levying  and  spending  of  money,  in 
regard  to  which  the  contributors  ought 
to  have  a  voice  proportioned  in  some 
degree  to  the  amount  of  their  contri- 
butions ;  and  this  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  or  with  a  view  to 
economy,  but  with  a  view  to  right  ex- 
penditure ;  for  the  poor,  if  they  reck- 
lessly vote  away  the  money  of  the 
rich,  gain  nothing  by  it  ;  the  only 
people  who  gain  are  the  municipal 
demagogues  and  jobbers.  The  leading 
men  now  decline  municipal  oflice,  and 
stand  aloof  from  municipal  politics  ] 
the  voters  are  a  heap  of  sand -grains ; 
they  know  nothing  of  each  other,  and 
have  no  power  of  spontaneous  com- 
bination. A  city  is  thus  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  ward  politicians,  who 
give  their  time  to  intrigue.  The  result 
is  inevitable  ;  even  where  there  is  not 
actual  stealing  there  is  jobbery  ;  and 
everywhere  there  are  maladministra- 
tion and  waste  caused  by  want  of  skill 
and  by  the  absence  of  system  inherent 
in  a  government  elected  only  for  a 
year.  The  citizens,  occupied  in  their 
own  business,  cannot  be  induced  to 
pay  steady  and  vigilant  attention  to 
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municipal  affairs.  When  maladminis- 
tration or  corruption  reaches  a  scan- 
dalous height  they  make  a  spasmodic 
effort,  and  then  relapse  into  apathy. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  overthrow  of 
Tweed  and  his  gang  was  the  end  of  cor- 
ruption in  New  York.  But  the  affair 
of  the  Broadway  street-cars  has  shown 
how  ill-founded  was  that  hope.  If  Sir 
William  Harcourt  perseveres  in  his 
design  of  giving  London,  with  its  four 
millions,  a  municipal  parliament,  the 
result,  to  judge  from  American  ex- 
perience, is  likely  to  be  anarchy 
controlled  by  ward  intrigue  or  cor- 
ruption. Far  better  would  be  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  elected,  say,  by 
the  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
metropolitan  districts,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Home  Secretary.  In 
America,  at  all  events,  a  radical  change 
of  system  is  required  ;  it  will  no  doubt 
be  long  in  coming  ;  probably  it  will  be 
the  late-ripening  fruit  of  dire  experi- 
ence ;  though  in  some  matters,  such  as 
the  appointment  of  judges,  the  masses 
have  shown  more  willingness  to  con- 
sent to  reforms  in  the  conservative 
direction  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is  possible  that  the  example 
of  Washington  may  be  not  without 
effect. 

The  guide-books  boast  that  whereas 
great  edifices  in  Europe  are  the  work 
of  centuries,  the  Capitol  has  been  the 
work  of  a  single  century.  Supposing 
the  statement  were  correct,  it  is 


surely  time  to  put  a  limit  to  the 
boasting  of  material  development,  the 
credit  of  which  is  due  not  to  man  but 
to  nature.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his  naive 
and  genial  book,  '  Triumphant  Demo- 
cracy,' seems  disposed  to  ascribe  to 
democratic  institutions  the  glorious 
fact  that  the  Mississippi  is  equal  to 
eighty  Tibers,  as  well  as  the  not  less 
glorious  fact  that  "  were  the  live  stock 
upon  Uncle  Sam's  estate  ranged  five 
abreast,  each  animal  estimated  to  occupy 
a  space  five  feet  long,  and  marched 
round  the  world,  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  procession  would  overlap."  En- 
dowed with  all  the  resources  of  a 
virgin  continent,  recruited  by  copious 
immigration  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  aided  by  all  the  appliances  of 
modern  science,  the  American  Repub- 
lic has  advanced  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  and  has  traversed  in  a  few 
generations  the  space  which  it  has 
taken  other  nations  many  centuries  to 
traverse.  But  this  same  rapidity  of 
progress  has  shortened  her  youth,  and 
is  bringing  her  already  face  to  face 
with  the  political  and  social  difficulties 
of  a  nation's  maturer  age ;  while  the 
multitude  of  black  faces  and  woolly 
heads  in  the  streets  of  Washington 
reminds  one  at  every  turn  that  besides 
the  problems  which  she  has  in  common 
with  other  countries,  she  has  one 
formidable  problem  peculiar  to  her- 
self. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
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CHRISTOPHER   NORTH. 


AMONG  the  judgments  of  his  contem- 
poraries which  make  a  sort  of  Inferno 
of  the  posthumous  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  that  passed  upon  "  Christo- 
pher North"  has  always  seemed  to 
me  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  fairest.  There  is 
enough  and  to  spare  of  onesidedness 
in  it,  and  of  the  harshness  which 
comes  from  onesidedness.  But  it  is 
hardly  at  all  sour,  and,  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  point  of  view,  by 
no  means  unjust.  The  whole  is  in- 
teresting from  the  literary  side,  but 
as  it  fills  two  large  pages  it  is  much 
too  long  to  quote.  The  personal 
description,  "  the  broadshouldered 
stately  bulk  of  the  man  struck  me  : 
his  flashing  eye,  copious  dishevelled 
head  of  hair,  and  rapid  unconcerned 
progress  like  that  of  a  plough  through 
stubble,"  is  characteristically  graphic, 
and  far  the  best  of  the  numerous 
pen  sketches  of  "  the  Professor."  As 
for  the  criticism,  the  following  is  the 
kernel  passage  of  it  : — 

' '  Wilson  had  much  nobleness  of  heart  and 
many  traits  of  noble  genius,  but  the  central 
tie-beam  seemed  wanting  always  ;  very  long 
ago  I  perceived  in  him  the  most  irreconcilable 
contradictions  :  Toryism  with  sansculottism  ; 
Methodism  of  a  sort  with  total  incredulity  ;  a 
noble  loyal  and  religious  nature  not  strong 
enough  to  vanquish  the  perverse  element  it  i.s 
born  into.  Hence  a  being  all  split  into  pre- 
cipitous chasms  and  the  wildest  volcanic 
tumults  ;  rocks  overgrown  indeed  with  tropi- 
cal luxuriance  of  leaf  and  flower  but  knit 
together  at  the  bottom — that  was  my  old 
figure  of  speech — only  by  an  ocean  of  whisky 
punch.  On  these  terms  nothing  can  be  done. 
"Wilson  seems  to  me  always  by  far  the  most 
gifted  of  our  literary  men  either  then  or  still. 
And  yet  intrinsically  he  has  written  nothing 
that  can  endure.  The  central  gift  was 
wanting." 

Something  in  the  unfavourable  part 
of  this  must  no  doubt  be  set  down  to 
the  critic's  usual  forgetfulness  of  his 
own  admirable  dictum,  "  he  is  not 
thou  but  himself ;  other  than  thou." 


John  was  quite  other  than  Thomas, 
and  Thomas  judged  him  somewhat 
summarily  as  if  he  were  a  failure  of  a 
Thomas.  Yet  the  criticism,  if  partly 
harsh  and  as  a  whole  somewhat  in- 
complete, is  true  enough.  Wilson  has 
written  "  intrinsically  nothing  that 
can  endure,"  if  it  be  judged  by  any 
severe  test.  An  English  Diderot,  he 
must  bear  a  harder  version  of  the 
judgment  on  Diderot,  that  he  had 
written  good  pages  but  no  good  book. 
Only  very  rarely  has  he  even  written 
good  pages,  in  the  sense  of  pages  good 
throughout.  The  almost  inconceivable 
haste  with  which  he  wrote  (he  is 
credited  with  having  on  one  occasion 
actually  written  fifty-six  pages  of 
print  for  '  Blackwood  '  in  two  days, 
and  in  the  years  of  its  double  numbers 
he  often  contributed  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  a 
single  month) — this  prodigious  haste 
would  not  of  itself  account  for  the 
puerilities,  the  touches  of  bad 
taste,  the  false  pathos,  the  tedious 
burlesque,  the  more  tedious  jactation 
which  disfigure  his  work.  A  man 
writing  against  time  may  be 
driven  to  dulness,  or  commonplace,  or 
inelegance  of  style ;  but  he  need 
never  commit  any  of  the  faults  just 
noticed.  They  were  due  beyond 
doubt  in  Wilson's  case  to  a  natural 
idiosyncrasy,  the  great  characteristic 
of  which  Carlyle  has  happily  hit  off  in 
the  phrase,  "  want  of  a  tie-beam," 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  been 
charitable  in  suggesting  that  the  mis- 
sing link  was  supplied  by  whisky 
punch.  -The  least  attractive  point 
about  Wilson's  work  is  undoubtedly 
what  his  censor  elsewhere  describes  as 
his  habit  of  "  giving  a  kick  "  to  many 
men  and  things.  There  is  no  more  un- 
pleasant feature  of  the  '  Noctes  '  than 
the  apparent  inability  of  the  writer 
to  refrain  from  sly  "  kicks  "  even  at 
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the  objects  of  his  greatest  veneration. 
A  kind  of  mania  of  detraction  seizes 
him  at  times,  a  mania  which  some  of  his 
admirers  have  more  kindly  than  wisely 
endeavoured  to  shuffle  off  as  a  hu- 
morous dramatic  touch  intentionally 
administered  to  him  by  his  Eidolon 
North.  The  most  disgraceful,  perhaps 
the  only  really  disgraceful,  instance  of 
this  is  the  carping  and  offensive  criticism 
of  Scott's  '  Demonology,'  written  and 
published  at  a  time  when  Sir  Walter's 
known  state  of  health  and  fortunes 
might  have  protected  him  even  from 
an  enemy,  much  more  from  a  friend, 
and  a  deeply  obliged  friend  such  as 
Wilson.  Nor  is  this  the  only  fling  at 
Scott.  Wordsworth,  much  more  vul- 
nerable, is  also  much  more  frequently 
assailed ;  and  even  Shakespeare  does 
not  come  off  scot-free  when  Wilson  is 
in  his  ugly  moods. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  saying  that  Scott  or 
Wordsworth  or  Shakespeare  may  not 
be  criticised.  It  is  the  way  in  which 
the  criticism  is  done  which  is  the 
crime  ;  and  for  these  acts  of  literary 
high  treason,  or  at  least  leasing- 
making,  as  well  as  for  all  Wilson's 
other  faults,  nothing  seems  to  me  so 
much  responsible  as  the  want  of  bot- 
tom which  Carlyle  notes.  I  do  not 
think  that  Wilson  had  any  solid  fund 
of  principles,  putting  morals  and  re- 
ligion aside,  either  in  politics  or  in 
literature.  He  liked  and  he  hated 
much  and  strongly,  and  being  a  healthy 
creature  he  on  the  whole  liked  the 
right  things  and  hated  the  wrong 
ones  ;  but  it  was  for  the  most  part  a 
merely  instinctive  liking  and  hatred, 
quite  un-coordinated  and  by  no  means 
unlikely  to  pass  the  next  moment  into 
hatred  or  liking  as  the  case  might  be. 

These  are  grave  faults.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  that  pleasure 
which  is  to  be  got  from  literature  (and 
this,  like  one  or  two  former  papers  of 
mine  in  this  magazine,  is  mainly  an 
effort  in  literary  hedonism,  a  contri- 
bution to  the  almanack  of  the  literary 
gourmand)  Wilson  stands  very  high, 
indeed  so  high  that  he  can  be  ranked 


only  below  the  highest.  He  who  will 
enjoy  him  must  be  an  intelligent  vo- 
luptuary, and  especially  well  versed  in 
the  art  of  skipping.  When  Wilson 
begins  to  talk  fine,  when  he  begins  to 
wax  pathetic,  and  when  he  gets  into 
many  others  of  his  numerous  altitudes, 
it  will  behove  the  reader,  according  to 
his  own  tastes,  to  skip  with  discretion 
and  vigour.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  if 
his  eye  is  not  wary  enough,  or  if  his 
conscience  forbids  him  to  obey  his  eyes' 
warnings,  Wilson  is  not  for  him.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Skelton  has  tried  to 
make  a  "Comedy  of  the  'Noctes  Am- 
brosianae,'  "  in  which  the  skipping  is 
done  ready  to  hand.  But  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  the  author  of  'Thalatta' 
the  process  is  not,  at  least  speaking 
according  to  my  judgment,  successful. 
No  one  can  really  taste  that  eccentric 
book  unless  he  reads  it  as  a  whole ; 
its  humours  arbitrarily  separated  and 
cut-and-  dried  are  nearly  unintelligible. 
Indeed  Professor  Ferrier's  original  at- 
tempt to  give  Wilson's  work  only,  and 
not  all  of  that  work  when  it  happened 
to  be  mixed  with  others',  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  mistake.  But  of  that 
further,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
'  Noctes '  themselves. 

Wilson's  life,  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  it  a  very  happy  one  and  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  eventfulness,  can 
be  summarised  pretty  briefly,  especi- 
ally as  a  full  account  of  it  is  available 
in  the  very  delightful  work  of  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Gordon.  Born  in  1785, 
the  son  of  a  rich  manufacturer  of 
Paisley  and  a  mother  who  boasted 
gentle  blood,  he  was  brought  up  first 
in  the  house  of  a  country  minister 
(whose  parish  he  has  made  famous  in 
several  sketches),  then  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  then  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  He  was  early 
left  possessor  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
and  his  first  love,  a  certain  "Mar- 
garet," having  proved  unkind,  he  es- 
tablished himself  at  Elleray  on  Win- 
dermere  and  entered  into  all  the  Lake 
society.  Before  very  long  (he  was 
twenty-six  at  the  time)  he  married 
Miss  Jane  Penny,  daughter  of  a 
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Liverpool    merchant,  and    kept   open 
house    at     Elleray    for    some    years. 
Then  his  fortune  disappeared   in    the 
keeping    of   a  dishonest  relation,  and 
he   had,  in    a  way,   his  livelihood   to 
make.    I  say  "in  a  way,"  because  the 
wind  appears  to    have  been  consider- 
ably tempered  to  this  shorn  but  robust 
lamb.     He  had  not  even  to  give  up 
Elleray,  though  he  could  not  live  there 
in    his  old   style.     He  had  a  mother 
who  was  able  and  willing  to  entertain 
him  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  sole  under- 
standing that  he  did  not  "  turn  Whig," 
of  which  there  was  very  little  danger. 
He  was   enabled  to   keep  not  too  ex- 
hausting or  anxious  terms  as  an  advo- 
cate at  the  Scottish   bar  ;  and  before 
long  he  was  endowed,  against  the  in- 
finitely superior  claims  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  by  sheer  force   of   per- 
sonal and  political  influence,  with  the 
very  lucrative  Professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    But  even  before  this  he  had 
been  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
"  cultivating     literature    on    a    little 
oatmeal "     by     his     connexion     with 
'  Blackwood's    Magazine.'     The    story 
of  that  magazine  has  often  been  told  ; 
never  perhaps  quite    fully,   but    suffi- 
ciently.    Wilson  was  not  at  any  time 
strictly  speaking  editor ;  and  a  state- 
ment under  his  own  hand  avers  that  he 
never  received   any  editorial  pay,  and 
was  sometimes   subject  to  that   criti- 
cism which  the  publisher,  as  all  men 
know  from  a  famous  letter  of  Scott's, 
was  sometimes   in  the  habit  of  exer- 
cising rather  indiscreetly.     But  for  a 
very  great  number  of  years  there  is  no 
doubt  that   he  held  a  kind  of  quasi- 
editorial  position  which  included  the 
censorship  of  other  men's  work  and  an 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unlimited  right  of 
printing  his  own.     For  some  time  the 
even  more  masterful   spirit   of  Lock- 
hart  (against  whom  by  the  way  Mrs. 
Gordon   seems   to  have  had  a  rather 
unreasonable  prejudice)    qualified    his 
control     over    '  Maga.'       But      Lock- 
hart's  promotion    to  the  '  Quarterly  ' 
removed  this  influence,  and  from  1825 
(speaking   roughly)    to   1835    Wilson 


was  supreme.  The  death  of  William 
Blackwood  and  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd in  the  last  named  year,  and  of 
his  own  wife  in  1837  (the  latter  a 
blow  from  which  he  never  recovered) 
strongly  affected  not  his  control  over 
the  publication  but  his  desire  to  con- 
trol it ;  and  after  1839  his  contributions 
(save  in  the  years  1845  and  1848) 
were  very  few.  Ill  health  and  broken 
spirits  disabled  him,  and  in  1852  he 
had  to  resign  his  professorship,  dying 
two  years  later  after  some  months  of 
almost  total  prostration.  Of  the  rest  of 
the  deeds  of  Christopher,  and  of  his 
pugilism,  and  of  his  learning,  and  of 
his  pedestrian  exploits,  and  of  his  fish- 
ing, and  of  his  cock-fighting,  and  of 
his  hearty  enjoyment  of  life  generally, 
the  books  of  the  chronicles  of  Mrs. 
Gordon,  and  still  more  the  twelve 
volumes  of  his  works  and  the  un-re- 
printed  contributions  to  '  Blackwood  ' 
shall  tell. 

It  is  with  those  works  that  our 
principal  business  is,  and  some  of 
them  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  at 
once  dismissing.  His  poems  are  now 
matters  of  interest  to  very  few  mor- 
tals. It  is  not  that  they  are  bad, 
for  they  are  not ;  but  that  they  are 
almost  wholly  without  distinction. 
He  came  just  late  enough  to  have  got 
the  seed  of  the  great  romantic  revival ; 
and  his  verse  work  is  rarely  more 
than  the  work  of  a  clever  man  who 
has  partly  learnt  and  partly  divined 
the  manner  of  Burns,  Scott,  Campbell, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and 
the  rest.  Nor  to  my  fancy  are 
his  prose  tales  of  much  more  value. 
I  read  them  many  years  ago  and  cared 
little  for  them.  I  re-read,  or  attempted 
to  re-read,  them  the  other  day  and 
cared  less.  There  seems  from  the 
original  prospectus  of  the  edition  of 
his  works  to  have  been  an  intention  of 
editing  the  course  of  moral  philosophy 
which,  with  more  or  fewer  variations, 
obtained  him  the  agreeable  income  of 
a  thousand  a  year  or  so  for  thirty 
years.  But  whether  (as  Mrs.  Gordon 
seems  to  hint)  the  notes  were  in  too 
dilapidated  and  chaotic  a  condition  for 
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use,  or  whether  Professor  Ferrier,  his 
son-in-law  and  editor  (himself,  with 
Dean  Mansel,  the  last  of  the  exact 
philosophers  of  Britain)  revolted  at 
the  idea  of  printing  anything  so 
merely  literary,  or  what  it  was  3 
know  not — at  any  rate  they  do  not 
now  figure  in  the  list.  This  leaves 
us  ten  volumes  of  collected  works, 
to  wit,  four  of  the  '  Noctes  Am- 
brosianae,'  four  of  'Essays  Critical 
and  Imaginative,'  and  two  of  'The 
Kecreations  of  Christopher  North,'  all 
with  a  very  few  exceptions  reprinted 
from  'Blackwood.'  Mrs.  Gordon 
filially  groans  because  the  reprint 
was  not  more  extensive,  and  without 
endorsing  her  own  very  high  opinion  of 
her  father's  work,  it  is  possible  to 
agree  with  her.  It  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  from  the  essays  are 
excluded  three  out  of  the  four  chief 
critical  series  which  Wilson  wrote — 
that  on  Spenser,  praised  by  a  writer  so 
little  given  to  reckless  praise  as 
Hallam,  the  '  Specimens  of  British 
Critics'  and  the  'Dies  Boreales,' — leav- 
ing only  the  series  on  Homer  with  its 
quasi-Appendix  on  the  Greek  Drama- 
tists, and  the  '  Noctes  '  themselves. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
'  Noctes  Ambrosianae '  are  not  easy 
things  to  commend  to  the  modern 
reader,  if  I  may  use  the  word  com- 
mend in  its  proper  sense  and  with  no 
air  of  patronage.  Even  Scotchmen 
(perhaps,  indeed,  Scotchmen  most  of 
all)  are  wont  nowadays  to  praise  them 
rather  apologetically,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  their  editor  and  abridger 
Mr.  Skelton.  Like  most  other  very 
original  things  they  drew  after  them 
a  flock  of  imbecile  imitations ;  and  up 
to  the  present  day  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland 
must  know  or  recently  remember 
dreary  compositions  in  corrupt  follow- 
ing of  the  '  Noctes  '  with  exaggerated 
attempts  at  Christopher's  worst  man- 
nerisms, and  invariably  including  a 
ghastly  caricature  of  the  Shepherd. 
Even  in  themselves  they  abound 
in  stumbling-blocks,  which  are  per- 
haps multiplied,  at  least  at  the 


threshold,  by  the  arbitrary  separation 
in  Terrier's  edition  of  Wilson's  part, 
and  not  all  his  part,  from  the  whole 
series ;  eighteen  numbers  being  ex- 
cluded bodily  to  begin  with,  while 
many  more  and  parts  of  more  are 
omitted  subsequently.  The  critical 
mistake  of  this  is  evident,  for  much  of 
the  machinery  and  all  the  personages 
of  the  '  Noctes  '  were  given  to,  not  by, 
Wilson,  and  in  all  probability  he 
accepted  them  not  too  willingly.  The 
origin  of  the  fantastic  personages,  the 
creation  of  which  was  a  perfect  mania 
with  the  early  contributors  to  '  Black- 
wood  ',  and  who  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
too  often  a  nuisance  to  modern 
readers,  is  rather  dubious.  Maginn's 
friends  have  claimed  the  origination 
of  the  '  Noctes  '  proper,  and  of  its  well- 
known  motto  paraphrased  from 
Phocylides,  for  "  The  Doctor,"  or,  if  his 
chief  '  Blackwood  '  designation  be  pre- 
ferred, for  the  Ensign  —  Ensign 
O'Doherty.  Professor  Eerrier,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  shown  a  not  unnatural 
but  by  no  means  critical  or  exact 
desire  to  hint  that  Wilson  invented 
the  whole.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  real  original  is  to  be  found  in  the 
actual  suppers  at  "Ambrose's."  These 
Lockhart  had  described  in  '  Peter's 
Letters  '  before  the  appearance  of  the 
first  '  Noctes  '  (the  reader  must  not  be 
shocked,  the  false  concord  is  invariable 
in  the  book  itself)  and  not  long  after 
the  establishment  of  '  Maga.'  As 
was  the  case  with  the  magazine  gener- 
ally the  early  numbers  were  extremely 
local  and  extremely  personal.  Wil- 
son's glory  is  that  he  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, though  not  wholly,  lifted  them 
out  of  this  rut,  when  he  became  the 
chief  if  not  the  sole  writer  after  Lock- 
hart's  removal  to  London,  and  reduced 
the  personages,  with  rare  exceptions, 
to  three  strongly  marked  and  very 
dramatic  characters,  Christopher 
North  himself,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
and  "Tickler."  All  these  three  were 
in  a  manner  portraits,  but  no  one  is  a 
mere  photograph  from  a  single  person. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  suspect  that 
Christopher  North  is  a  much  closer 
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likeness,  if   not  of   what  Wilson  him- 
self was,  yet  at  any  rate  of  what  he 
would  have  liked  to  be,  than  some  of 
his  apologists  maintain.    These  charit- 
able   souls    excuse    the    egotism,    the 
personality,  the  violence,  the  inconsist- 
ency, the  absurd  assumption  of  omni- 
science and  Admirable-Crichtonism,  on 
the  plea  that  "  Christopher  "  is  only  the 
ideal  Editor  and  not  the  actual  Pro- 
fessor.    It  is  quite  true  that  Wilson, 
who,  like  all  men    of    humour,   must 
have  known   his  own  foibles,  not  un- 
frequently   satirises  them ;    but   it   is 
clear  from  his  other  work  and  from 
his  private  letters  that  they  were  his 
foibles.     The   figure  of  the  Shepherd, 
who  is  the  chief  speaker  and  on  the 
whole  the  most  interesting,  is  a  more 
debateable    one.     It    is    certain    that 
many   of   Hogg's  friends,   and   in  his 
touchy  moments  he  himself,  considered 
that  a  great  liberty  was  taken  with 
him,  if  not  that  (as  the  '  Quarterly '  put 
it   in  a   phrase  which  evidently  made 
Wilson  very  angry)  he  was  represented 
as  a  mere  "  boozing  buffoon."     On  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  Shepherd  never  did  in   prose  and 
in  his  own  name  (he  was  a  very  pretty 
dialect  poet)  any  thing  that  exhibited 
half  the  power  over  thought  and  lan- 
guage which   is    shown    in    the    best 
passages     of     his    '  Noctes '     eidolon. 
Some    of   the  adventures  described  as 
having  happened  to  him  are  historic- 
ally   known  as    having    happened    to 
Wilson    himself,    and     his  sentiments 
are  much  more  the  writer's  than  the 
speaker's.     At     the    same    time    the 
admirably    imitated    patois    and    the 
subtle  rendering  of  Hogg's  very  well 
known    foibles — his    inordinate     and 
stupendous   vanity,   his   proneness    to 
take   liberties    with    his    betters,    his 
irritable  temper,  and  the  rest — give  a 
false   air   of   identity    which   is    very 
noteworthy.     The    third    portrait     is 
said  to  have  been  the  farthest  from 
life,  except  in  some    physical   peculi- 
arities, of  the  three.    "Tickler,"  whose 
original  was  Wilson's  maternal  uncle 
Robert  Sym,  an  Edinburgh   "  writer  ", 
and   something  of  a  humorist  in  the 


flesh,  is  very  skilfully  made  to  hold 
(without  being  anything  of  a  "  stick  ") 
the  position  of  common  sense  interme- 
diary between  the  two  originals,  North 
and  the  Shepherd.  He  has  his  own 
peculiarities,  but  he  has  also  a  habit  of 
bringing  his  friends  down  from  their 
altitudes  in  a  Voltairian  fashion  which 
is  of  immense  use  to  the  dialogues. 
The  few  occasional  interlocutors  are  of 
little  moment,  with  one  exception  ;  and 
the  only  female  characters,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Gentle,  would  have  been  very 
much  better  away.  They  are  not  in 
the  least  lifelike,  and  usually  exhibit 
the  namby-parnbiness  into  which 
Wilson  too  often  fell  when  he  wished 
to  be  refined  and  pathetic.  The 
"  English  "  or  half  English  characters, 
who  come  in  sometimes  as  foils  are 
also  rather  of  the  stick,  sticky.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interruptions  of 
Ambrose,  the  host,  and  his  household, 
though  a  little  farcical,  are  well  judged. 
And  of  the  one  exception  above  men- 
tioned, the  live  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
who  is  brought  in  without  disguise  or 
excuse  in  some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
series,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
imitation  of  his  written  style  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  that  men  who  knew  his 
conversation  say  that  the  rendering  of 
that  is  more  extraordinary  still. 

The  same  designed  exaggeration 
which  some  uncritical  persons  have 
called  Rabelaisian  (not  noticing  that 
the  very  fault  of  the  '  Noctes '  is  that, 
unlike  Rabelais,  their  author  mixes  up 
probabilities  and  improbabilities  so 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  jarring)  is 
maintained  throughout  the  scenery 
and  etceteras.  The  comfortable  but 
modest  accommodations  of  Ambrose's 
hotels  in  Gabriel's  Road  and  Picardy 
Place  are  turned  into  abodes  of  not 
particularly  tasteful  luxury  which  put 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  famous  upholstery 
to  shame,  and  remind  one  of  what 
they  probably  suggested,  Edgar  Poe's 
equally  famous  and  much  more  terrible 
sketch  of  a  model  drawing-room,  All 
the  plate  is  carefully  described  as 
"  silver  "  ;  if  it  had  been  gold  there 
might  have  been  some  humour  in  it. 
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The  "  wax  "  candles  and  "  silken  " 
curtains  (if  they  had  been  'Arabian 
Nights  '  lamps  and  oriental  drapery  the 
same  might  be  said)  are  always  in- 
sisted on.  If  there  is  any  joke  here 
it  seems  to  lie  in  the  contrast  with 
Wilson's  actual  habits  which  were 
very  simple.  For  instance,  he  gives  us 
a  gorgeous  description  of  the  appara- 
tus of  North's  solitary  confinement 
when  writing  for  '  Blackwood  '  ;  his 
daughter's  unvarnished  account  of  the 
same  process  agrees  exactly  as  to 
time,  rate  of  production,  and  so  forth, 
but  substitutes  water  for  the  old 
hock  and  "Scots  pint"  (magnum)  of 
claret,  a  dirty  little  terra-cotta  ink- 
stand for  the  silver  utensil  of  the 
'  Noctes,'  and  a  single  large  tallow  candle 
for  Christopher's  "  floods  of  light." 
He  carried  the  whim  so  far  as  to  con- 
struct for  himself — his  '  Noctes '  self — 
an  imaginary  hall-by-the-sea  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth  (which  in  the  same 
way  seems  to  have  had  an  actual  resem- 
blance, half  of  likeness,  half  of  contrast, 
to  the  actual  Elleray)  and  to  enlarge  his 
own  comfortable  town  house  in  Glou- 
cester Place  to  a  sort  of  fairy  palace 
in  Moray  Place.  But  that  which 
has  most  puzzled  and  shocked  readers 
are  the  specially  Gargantuan  passages 
relating  to  eating  and  drinking.  The 
comments  made  on  this  seem  (he  was 
anything  but  patient  of  criticism)  to 
have  annoyed  Wilson  very  much ; 
and  in  some  of  the  later  '  Noctes ' 
he  drops  hints  that  the  whole  is 
mere  barmecide  business.  Unfor- 
tunately the  same  criticism  applies  to 
this  as  to  the  upholstery  —  the  ex- 
aggeration is  "done  too  natural." 
The  Shepherd's  consumption  of  oysters 
not  by  dozens  but  by  fifties,  the 
allowance  of  "  six  common  kettles  full 
of  water  "  for  the  night's  toddy  ration 
of  the  three,  North's  above  mentioned 
bottle  of  old  hock  at  dinner  and  mag- 
num of  claret  after,  the  dinners  and 
suppers  and  "whets"  which  appear 
so  often  ; — all  these  stop  short  of  the 
actually  incredible,  and  are  nothing 
more  than  extremely  convivial  men  of 
the  time,  who  were  also  large  eaters, 


would  have  actually  consumed.  Lord 
Alvanley's  three  hearty  suppers,  the 
exploits  of  the  old  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Boz's  sketch  of  Bellamy's  (I 
forget  his  real  name,  but  he  was  not 
a  myth),  and  other  things  might  be 
quoted  to  show  that  there  is  a  fatal 
verisimilitude  in  the  Ambrosian  feasts 
which  may,  or  may  not,  make  them 
shocking  (they  don't  shock  me)  but 
which  certainly  takes  them  out  of  the 
category  of  merely  humorous  exag- 
geration. The  Shepherd's  "  jugs  " 
numerous  as  they  are  (and  by  the  way 
the  Shepherd  propounds  two  absolutely 
contradictory  theories  of  toddy-making, 
one  of  which,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  my  preceptors  in  that  art  who 
lived  within  sight  of  the  hills  that 
look  down  on  Glenlivet,  is  a  damnable 
heresy)  are  not  in  the  least  like  the 
"  seze  muiz,  deux  bussars,  et  six  tupins  " 
of  tripe  that  Gargamelle  so  rashly 
devoured.  There  are  men  now  living, 
and  honoured  members  of  society  in 
Scotland,  who  admit  the  soft  impeach- 
ment of  having  drunk  in  their  youth 
twelve  or  fourteen  "  double  "  tumblers 
at  a  sitting.  Now  a  double  tumbler, 
be  it  known  to  the  Southron,  is  a 
jorum  of  toddy  to  which  there  go  two 
wineglasses  (of  course  of  the  old- 
fashioned  size,  not  our  modern  goblets) 
of  whisky.  "Indeed,"  said  a  hu- 
morous and  indulgent  lady  corre- 
spondent of  Wilson's,  "  indeed,  I  really 
think  you  eat  too  many  oysters  at  the 
'  Noctes  ; '  "  and  any  one  who  believes 
in  distributive  justice  must  admit  that 
they  did. 

If,  therefore,  the  reader  is  of  the 
modern  cutlet-and-cup-of -coffee  school 
of  feeding,  he  will  no  doubt  find  the 
'  Noctes '  most  grossly  and  palpably 
gluttonous.  If  he  be  a  very  superior 
person  he  will  smile  at  the  upholstery. 
If  he  objects  to  horseplay  he  will  be 
horrified  at  finding  the  characters  on 
one  occasion  engaging  in  a  regular 
"  mill,"  on  more  than  one  corking  each 
other's  faces  during  slumber,  some- 
times playing  at  pyramids  like  the 
bounding  brothers  of  acrobatic  fame, 
at  others  indulging  in  leap-frog 
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with  the  servants,  permitting  them- 
selves practical  jokes  of  all  kinds, 
affecting  to  be  drowned  by  an  ex- 
plosive haggis,  and  so  forth.  Every 
now  and  then  he  will  come  to  a 
passage  at  which,  without  being  super- 
fine at  all,  he  may  find  his  gorge  rise  ; 
though  there  is  nothing  quite  so  bad 
in  the  '  Noctes  '  as  the  picture  of  the 
ravens  eating  a  dead  Quaker  in  the 
'  Recreations,'  a  picture  for  which 
Wilson  offers  a  very  lame  defence  else- 
where. He  must  put  all  sorts  of  preju- 
dice, literary,  political  and  other,  in 
his  pocket.  He  must  be  prepared 
not  only  for  constant  and  very  scurri- 
lous flings  at  "  Cockneys "  (Wilson 
extends  the  term  far  beyond  the  Hunt 
and  Hazlitt  school,  an  extension  which 
to  this  day  seems  to  give  a  strange 
delight  to  Edinburgh  journalists),  but 
for  the  wildest  heterodoxies  and  incon- 
sistencies of  political,  literary  and 
miscellaneous  judgment,  for  much 
bastard  verse-prose,  for  a  good  many 
quite  uninteresting  local  and  epheme- 
ral allusions,  and,  of  course,  for  any 
quantity  of  Scotch  dialect.  If  all 
these  allowances  and  provisos  are 
too  many  for  him  to  make,  it  is  pro- 
bably useless  for  him  to  attempt  the 
'  Noctes  '  at  all.  He  will  pretty  cer- 
tainly set  their  characters  down  with 
the  '  Quarterly  '  reviewer  as  boozing 
buffoons,  and  decline  the  honour  of 
an  invitation  to  "  Ambrose's  "  or  "  The 
Lodge,"  to  "  Southside  "  or  the  tent 
in  Ettrick  forest. 

But  any  one  who  can  accommodate 
himself  to  these  little  matters,  much 
more  any  one  who  can  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  days  merrier,  more  leisurely, 
and  if  not  less  straitlaced  than  our 
own,  yet  lacing  their  laces  in  a  diffe- 
rent fashion,  will  find  the  '  Noctes ' 
very  delightful  indeed.  The  mere  high 
jinks,  when  the  secret  of  being  in  the 
vein  with  them  has  been  mastered,  are 
seldom  unamusing,  and  sometimes 
(notably  in  the  long  swim  out  to  sea 
of  Tickler  and  the  Shepherd)  quite 
admirable  fooling.  No  one  who  has 
an  eye  for  the  literary-dramatic  can 
help,  after  a  few  '  Noctes  '  have  been 
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read,  admiring  the  skill  with  which 
the  characters  are  at  once  typified  and 
individualise  1,  the  substance  which  they 
acquire  in  the  reader's  mind,  the  per- 
sonal interest  in  them  which  is  excited. 
And  to  all  this,  peculiarly  suited  for  an 
alterative  in  these  solemn  days,  has  to 
be  added  the  abundance  of  scattered 
and  incomplete  but  remarkable  gems 
of  expression  and  thought  that  come 
at  every  few  pages,  sometimes  at  every 
page,  of  the  series. 

Some  of  the  burlesque  narratives 
(such  as  the  Shepherd's  Mazeppa-like 
ride  on  the  Bonassus)  are  inimitably 
good,  though  they  are  too  often  spoilt  by 
Wilson's  great  faults  of  prolixity  and 
uncertainty  of  touch.  The  criticisms, 
of  which  there  are  many,  are  also 
extremely  unequal,  but  not  a  few  very 
fine  passages  may  be  found  among 
them.  The  politics,  it  must  be  owned, 
are  not  good  for  much,  even  from 
the  Tory  point  of  view.  But  the 
greatest  attraction  of  the  whole, 
next  to  its  sunshiny  heartiness 
and  humour,  is  to  be  found  in  in- 
numerable and  indescribable  bits, 
phrases,  sentences,  short  paragraphs, 
which  have,  more  than  anything  out  of 
the  dialogues  of  the  very  best  novels, 
the  character  and  charm  of  actual 
conversation.  To  read  a  '  Noctes  '  has 
for  those  who  have  the  happy  gift  of 
realising  literature  not  much  less 
than  the  effect  of  actually  taking  part 
in  one  with  no  danger  of  headache  or 
indigestion  after,  and  without  the  risk 
of  being  playfully  corked,  or  required 
to  leap  the  table  for  a  wager,  or  forced 
to  extemporise  sixteen  stanzas  stand- 
ing on  the  mantelpiece.  There  must 
be  some  peculiar  virtue  in  this,  for,  as 
is  very  well  known,  the  usual  dialogue 
leaves  the  reader  more  outside  of  it 
than  almost  any  other  kind  of 
literature. 

This  peculiar  charm  is  of  necessity 
wanting  to  the  rest  of  Wilson's  works, 
and  in  so  far  they  are  inferior  to  the 
'  Noctes  ' ;  but  they  have  compensa- 
tory merits  of  their  own,  while, 
considered  merely  as  literature,  there 
are  better  things  in  them  than  any 
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thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  collo- 
quies of  those  men  of  great  gormandising 
abilities— Christopher    North,    James 
Hogg,  and  Timothy  Tickler.     Of  the 
four  volumes  of  'Essays  critical  and 
imaginative'    the  fourth,  on    Homer 
and  his  translators,  with  an  unfinished 
companion  piece  on  the  Greek  drama, 
stands  by  itself,  and  has  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve, been   separately    published.    It 
is    well  worth   reading    through  at  a 
sitting,  which  cannot  be  said  of  every 
volume  of  criticism.     What   is  more, 
it  may  I  think   be  put  almost  first  in 
its  own  division  of    the    art,  though 
whether  that  division  of  the  art  is  a 
high  or  low  one  is  another  question. 
I  should  not  myself  rank  it  very  high. 
With  Wilson  criticism,  at  least  here, 
is  little  more  than   the    eloquent  ex- 
pression   of  likes    and    dislikes.     The 
long  passages  in  which  he  deals  with 
the   wrath  of  Achilles    and    with  the 
love  of  Calypso,  though  subject  to  the 
general    stricture  already  more  than 
once  passed,  are  really  beautiful  speci- 
mens  of    literary  enthusiasm ;  nor  is 
there  anything  in  English  more  calcu- 
lated to  initiate  the  reader,  especially 
the  young  reader,  in  the  love  at  least, 
if  not  the  understanding,  of  Homer. 
The    same  enthusiastic  and  obviously 
quite  genuine  appreciation  appears  in 
the  essay  on  the   '  Agamemnon.'     But 
of  criticism  as  criticism — of  what  has 
been  called  tracing  of  literary  cause 
and  effect,   of  any  coherent    and    co- 
ordinated theory  of  the  good  and  bad 
in  verse  and  prose,  and  the  reasons  of 
its  goodness  or  badness,   it  must    be 
said  of  this,  as  of  Wilson's  other  critical 
work,  that  it  is  to  be  found  nusquam 
nullibi   nullimodis.      He    can    preach 
(though  with  too  great  volubility,  and 
with    occasional    faults   of    taste)    de- 
lightful sermons   about  what  he  likes 
at  the  moment — for  it  is  by  no  means 
always  the   same  ;  and  he  can  make 
formidable    onslaughts    with    various 
weapons  on  what  he  dislikes — which 
again   is   not  always    the  same.     But 
a  man  so  certain  to  go  off  at  score 
whenever   his   likes  or   dislikes   were 
excited,  and  so  absolutely  unable  to 


check  himself  whenever  he  feels 
tempted  thus  to  go  off,  lacks  the  very 
first  qualifications  of  the  critic  : — lacks 
them,  indeed,  almost  as  much  as  the 
mere  word-grinder  who  looks  to  see 
whether  a  plural  substantive  has  a 
singular  verb,  and  is  satisfied  if  it 
has  not,  and  horrified  if  it  has.  His 
most  famous  sentence  "  The  Animosi- 
ties are  mortal,  but  the  Humanities 
live  for  ever  "  is  certainly  noble.  But 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Humanities  had  oftener  choked  the 
Animosities  at  their  birth. 

Wilson's  criticism  is  to  be  found 
more  or  less  everywhere  in  his  collected 
writings.  I  have  said  that  I  think  it 
a  pity  that,  of  his  longest  critical  at- 
tempts, only  one  has  been  republished, 
and  the  reason  is  simple.  For  with 
an  unequal  writer  (and  Wilson  is  a 
writer  unequalled  in  his  inequality) 
his  best  work  is  as  likely  to  be  found 
in  his  worst  book  as  his  worst  work  in 
his  best  book  ;  while  the  constant  con- 
templation for  a  considerable  period 
of  one  subject  is  more  likely  than 
anything  else  to  dispel  his  habits  of 
digression  and  padding.  But  the 
ubiquity  of  his  criticism  through  the 
ten  volumes  was,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  editing,  simply  un- 
avoidable. He  had  himself  superin- 
tended a  selection  of  all  kinds,  which 
he  called  '  The  Recreations  of  Christo- 
pher North,'  and  this  had  to  be  re- 
printed entire.  It  followed  that  in  the 
'  Essays  Critical  and  Imaginative,'  an 
equally  miscellaneous  character  should 
be  observed.  Almost  everything  given, 
and  much  not  given,  in  the  Works  is 
worth  consideration,  but  for  critical 
purposes  a  choice  is  necessary.  Let 
us  take  the  consolidated  essay  on 
W'ordsworth  (most  of  which  dates 
before  1822),  the  famous  paper  on 
Lord,  then  Mr.,  Tennyson's  poems  in 
1832,  and  the  generous  palinode  on 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  1842.  No  three 
papers  could  better  show  Wilson  in 
his  three  literary  stages,  that  of  rather 
cautious  tentative  (for  though  he  was 
not  a  very  young  man  in  1818,  the 
date  of  the  earliest  of  the  Wordsworth 
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papers,  he  was  a  young  writer),  that 
of  practised  and  unrestrained  vigour 
(for  1832  represents  about  his  literary 
zenith),  and  that  of  reflective  deca- 
dence, for  by  1842  he  had  ceased  to 
write  habitually,  and  was  already 
bowed  down  by  mental  sorrows  and 
physical  ailments. 

In  the  first  paper,  or  set  of  papers,  it 
is  evident  that  he  is  ambitiously  grop- 
ing after  a  more  systematic  style  of 
criticism  than  he  found  in  practice  to 
be  possible  for  him.  Although  he 
elsewhere  scoffs  at  definitions,  he  tries 
to  formulate  very  precisely  the  genius 
of  Scott,  of  Byron,  and  of  Words- 
worth ;  he  does  his  best  to  connect  his 
individual  judgments  with  these  for- 
mulas ;  he  shuns  mere  verbal  criticism, 
and  to  some  extent  mere  exaltation  or 
depreciation  of  particular  passages. 
But  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  is  ill  at 
ease  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
now  reading  the  essay  can  call  it  a 
successful  one,  or  can  attempt  to  rank 
it  with  those  which,  from  different 
points  of  view,  Hazlitt  and  De  Quin- 
cey,  Hazlitt  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
wrote  about  Wordsworth.  Indeed, 
Hazlitt  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
examples  for  a  critical  comparison 
with  Wilson  ;  both  being  violent 
partisans  and  crotcheteers,  both  being 
animated  with  the  truest  love  of 
poetry,  but  the  one  possessing  and 
the  other  lacking  the  "tie-beam  "  of  a 
consistent  critical  theory. 

A  dozen  years  later  Wilson  had  cast 
his  slough,  and  had  become  the  auto- 
cratic, freespoken,  self-constituted  dic- 
tator, Christopher  North.  He  was 
confronted  with  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems. 
He  knew  they  were  poetry ;  that  he 
could  not  help  seeing  and  knowing. 
But  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
work  of  a  "  cockney "  (it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  there 
ever  was  any  one  less  of  a  cockney 
than  the  author  of  '  Mariana '),  and  he 
was  irritated  by  some  silly  praise 
which  had  been  given  to  them.  So 
he  set  to  work,  and  perpetrated  the 
queerest  jumble  of  sound  and  unsound 


criticism  that  exists  in  the  archives 
of  that  art  or  science,  as  far  as  a 
humble  but  laborious  student  and 
practitioner  knoweth.  He  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  help  admiring  '  Ade- 
line,' '  Oriana,'  '  Mariana/  '  The  Ode 
to  Memory.'  Yet  he  had  nothing  but 
scorn  for  the  scarcely  less  exquisite 
'  Mermaid  '  and  '  Sea  Fairies  ' — the 
first  few  lines  of  the  latter,  though  it 
was  kept  by  this  and  other  pseudo- 
criticism  from  the  knowledge  of  half  a 
generation  of  English  readers,  equalling 
anything  that  the  poet  has  ever  done. 
And  only  the  lucky  memory  of  a  re- 
mark of  Hartley  Coleridge's  (whenever 
went  wrong  in  criticism,  whatever  he 
did  in  life)  saved  him  from  explicitly 
damning  '  The  Dying  Swan,'  which 
stands  at  the  very  head  of  a  whole 
class  of  poetry.  In  all  this  essay,  to 
borrow  one  of  his  own  favourite  words, 
he  simply  "  plouters  " — splashes  and 
flounders  about  without  any  guidance 
of  critical  theory.  Compare,  to  keep  up 
the  comparative  method,  the  paper 
with  the  still  more  famous  and  far 
more  deadly  attack  which  Lockhart 
made  a  little  later  in  the  'Quarterly.' 
There  one  finds  little,  if  any,  generosity ; 
an  infinitely  more  cold-blooded  and 
deliberate  determination  to  "  cut  up." 
But  the  critic  (and  how  quaint  and 
pathetic  it  is  to  think  that  the  said 
critic  was  the  author  of  '  I  ride  from 
land  to  land '  and  '  When  youthful 
hope  is  fled ')  sees  his  theory  of  poetry 
straight  before  him,  and  never  takes 
his  eye  off  it.  The  individual  censures 
may  be  glaringly  unjust,  but  they  fit 
together  like  the  propositions  of  a 
judgment  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn's. 
The  poet  is  condemned  under  the 
statute, — so  much  the  worse  for  the 
statute  perhaps,  but  that  does  not 
matter — and  he  can  only  plead  No 
jurisdiction  ;  whereas  with  Christopher 
it  is  quite  different.  If  he  does  not 
exactly  blunder  right  (and  he  some- 
times does  that),  he  constantly  blun- 
ders wrong — goes  wrong,  that  is  to 
say,  without  any  excuse  of  theory  or 
general  view.  That  is  not  criticism. 
We  shall  not  find  matters  much 
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mended  from  the  strictly  critical  point 
of  view  when  we  come,  ten  years  later, 
to  the  article  on  the  '  Lays.'  Here 
Christopher,  as  I  hold  with  all  re- 
spect to  persons  of  distinction,  is 
absolutely  right.  He  does  not  say 
one  word  too  much  of  the  tire  and  life 
of  those  wonderful  verses,  of  that  fight 
of  all  fights— as  far  as  English  verse 
goes  except  Drayton's  '  Agincourt ' 
and  the  last  canto  of  '  Marmion '  ;  as 
far  as  English  prose  goes  except  some 
passages  of  Mallory  and  two  or  three 
pages  of  Kingsley's — the  Battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus.  The  subject  and  the 
swing  attracted  him ;  he  liked  the 
fight,  and  he  liked  the  ring  as  of  Sir 
Walter  at  his  very  best.  But  he 
goes  appallingly  wrong  all  through  on 
general  critical  points. 

Yet,  according  to  his  own  perverse 
fashion,  he  never  goes  wrong  without 
going  right.  All  through  in  his 
critical  work  are  scattered  the  most 
intelligent  ideas,  the  neatest  phrases, 
the  most  appreciative  judgments.  How 
good  is  it  to  say  that  "  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  though  in  some  sort  it 
neither  began  nor  ended  anything, 
was  a  kind  of  consummation  of  na- 
tional prowess."  How  good  again  in 
its  very  straightforwardness  and  sim- 
plicity is  the  dictum  "  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  understand 
fine  poetry  in  order  to  feel  and  enjoy 
it,  any  more  than  fine  music."  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  these  things 
lie  about  the  pages.  And  in  the  next 
page  to  each  the  critic  probably  goes 
and  says  something  which  shows  that 
he  had  entirely  forgotten  them.  An 
intelligent  man  may  be  angry  with 
Christopher — I  should  doubt  whether 
any  one  who  is  not  occasionally  both 
angry  and  disgusted  with  him  can  be 
an  intelligent  man.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dislike  him  or  fail  to  admire 
him  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  third  and  very  extensive 
division  of  Wilson's  work  which  may 
not  improbably  be  more  popular,  or 
might  be  if  it  were  accessible  sepa- 
rately, with  the  public  of  to-day,  than 
either  of  those  which  have  been  sur- 


veyed. His  "  drunken  Noctes,"  as 
Carlyle  unkindly  calls  them,  require 
a  certain  peculiar  attitude  of  mind  to 
appreciate  them.  As  for  his  criticisms, 
it  is  frequently  said,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  become  me  to  deny  it,  that 
nobody  reads  criticism  but  critics. 
But  Wilson's  renown  as  an  athlete, 
a  sportsman,  and  a  lover  of  nature, 
who  had  a  singular  gift  in  expressing 
his  love,  has  not  yet  died ;  and  there 
is  an  ample  audience  now  for  men 
who  can  write  about  athletics,  about 
sport,  and  about  scenery.  Nor  is  it 
questionable  that  on  these  subjects  he 
is  seen,  on  the  whole,  at  his  best. 
True,  his  faults  pursue  him  even  here, 
and  are  aggravated  by  a  sort  of  fashion 
of  the  time  which  made  him  elabo- 
rately digress  into  politics,  into  lite- 
rature, even  (God  rest  his  soul !)  into 
a  kind  of  quasi-professional  and  pro- 
fessorial sermonising  on  morals  and 
theology  in  the  midst  of  his  sporting 
articles.  But  the  metal  more  attrac- 
tive of  the  main  subject  would  pro- 
bably recommend  these  papers  widely 
if  they  were  not  scattered  pell-mell 
about  the  '  Essays  Critical  and  Imagi- 
native,' and  the  '  Recrea.tions  of  Chris- 
topher North.'  Speaking  generally 
they  fall  into  three  divisions — essays 
on  sport  in  general,  essays  on  the 
English  Lakes,  and  essays  on  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  The  best  of  the 
first  class  are  the  famous  papers 
called  '  Christopher  North  in  his 
Sporting  Jacket,'  and  the  scattered 
reviews  and  articles  redacted  in  the 
'  Recreations '  under  the  general  title 
of  '  Anglimania.'  In  the  second  class 
all  are  good  ;  and  a  volume  composed 
of  '  Christopher  at  the  Lakes,'  '  A 
Day  at  Windermere,'  '  Christopher  on 
Colonsay'  (a  wild  extravaganza  which 
had  a  sort  of  basis  of  fact  in  a  trotting- 
match  won  on  a  pony  which  Wilson 
afterwards  sold  for  four  pounds),  and 
'  A  Saunter  at  Grasmere,'  with  one  or 
two  more,  would  be  a  thing  of  price. 
The  best  of  the  third  class  beyond  all 
question  is  the  collection,  also  redacted 
by  the  author  for  the  '  Recreations,' 
entitled  'The  Moors.'  This  last  is 
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perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  sporting 
and  descriptive  pieces,  though  not  the 
least  exemplary  of  its  author's  vaga- 
ries ;  for  before  he  can  get  to  the 
Moors  he  gives  us  heaven  knows  how 
many  pages  of  a  criticism  on  Words- 
worth, which  in  that  place  at  any  rate 
we  do  not  in  the  least  want ;  and  in  the 
very  middle  of  his  wonderful  and  san- 
guinary exploits  on  and  near  Ben 
Cruachan  he  "interrupts  the  muffins" 
in  order  to  deliver  to  a  most  farcical  and 
impertinent  assemblage  a  quite  serious 
and  still  more  impertinent  sermon. 
But  all  these  papers  are  more  or  less 
delightful.  For  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion of,  and  the  sneaking  apology  for, 
cat-worrying  which  the  '  Sporting 
Jacket '  contains  nothing  can  be  said. 
Wilson  deliberately  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  whole  fun  of  that  nefarious 
amusement  consists  in  the  pitting  of  a 
plucky  but  weak  animal  agfiinst  some- 
thing much  more  strongly  built  and 
armed  than  itself.  One  may  regret  the 
P.R.,  and  indulge  in  a  not  wholly  sneak- 
ing affection  for  cock-fighting,  dog-fight- 
ing, and  anything  in  which  there  is  a 
fair  match,  without  having  the  slightest 
weakness  for  this  kind  of  brutality. 
But,  generally  speaking,  Wilson  is  a 
thoroughly  fair  sportsman,  and  how 
enthusiastic  he  is  no  one  who  has 
read  him  can  fail  to  know.  Of  the 
scenery  of  loch  or  lake,  of  hill  or 
mountain,  he  was  at  once  an  ardent 
lover  and  a  describer  who  has  never 
been  equalled.  His  accustomed  ex- 
aggeration and  false  emphasis  are 
nowhere  so  little  perceptible  as  when 
he  deals  with  Ben  Cruachan  or  the 
Old  Man  of  Coniston,  with  the  four 
great  lakes  of  Britain,  east  and  west 
(one  of  his  finest  passages),  or  with  the 
glens  of  Etive  and  Borrowdale.  The 
accursed  influence  of  an  unchastened 
taste  is  indeed  observable  in  that  "skit" 
of  '  The  Dead  Quaker  of  Helvellyn,'  a 
piece  of  unrelieved  nastiness  which 
he  has  in  vain  tried  to  excuse.  But 
the  whole  of  the  series  from  which 
this  is  taken  ('Christopher  in  his 
Aviary')  is  in  his  least  happy  style, 
alternately  grandiose  and  low,  relieved 


indeed  by  touches  of  observation  and 
feeling,  as  all  his  work  is,  but  hardly 
redeemed    by  them.      The    depths    of 
his  possible  fall  may  also  be  seen  from 
a  short  piece  which  Professor  Ferrier, 
obligingly  describing  it  as  "  too  lively 
to  be  omitted,"  has  adjoined  to  '  Chris- 
topher   at    the  Lakes.'     But,   on   the 
whole,  all    the  articles   mentioned   in 
the  list  at  the  beginning  of  this  para- 
graph, with  the  capital  '  Streams '  as 
an  addition,    with    the  soliloquies   on 
'The  Seasons,'  and  with  part  (not  the 
narrative  part)  of   '  Highland  Storms,' 
are  delightful  reading.     The  progress 
of  the  sportsman  has  never  been  better 
given  than   in  '  Christopher  North  in 
his  Sporting  Jacket.'    In  'The  Moors' 
the  actual  sporting   part  is  perhaps  a 
little  spoilt  by   the  affectation    of   in- 
fallibility, qualified   it  is  true   by  an 
aside    or    two,    which    so    often    mars 
the    Christ opheriaii    utterances.     But 
Wilson's    description   has   never  been 
bettered.     The    thunderstorm   on    the 
hill,    the    rough    conviviality    at    the 
illicit    distillery,    the    evening   voyage 
on    the    loch,   match,    if    they  do   not 
beat,  anything  of   the  kind    in  much 
more  recent  books  far  better  known 
to  the  present  generation.     A  special 
favourite   of   mine   is  the   rather   un- 
ceremonious review  of   Sir  Humphry 
Davy's    strangely    over-praised    '  Sal- 
monia.'     The   passage  of    utter   scorn 
and    indignation   at    the  preposterous 
statement  of    the  chief    personage  in 
the  dialogues,  that  after  an  exception- 
ally hard   day's   walking  and    fishing 
"  half-a-pint    of    claret    per    man    is 
enough,"    is    sublime.        Nearly    the 
earliest,   and   certainly  the  best,  pro- 
test against  some  modern  fashions  in 
shooting  is  to  be  found  in  '  The  Moors.' 
In  the  same    series,   the  visit  to  the 
hill  cottage,  preceding  that  to  the  still, 
has    what    it    has    since    become    the 
fashion  to  call  the  idyllic  flavour,  with- 
out too  much  of  the  rather  mawkish 
pathos    with   which,    in    imitation    of 
Mackenzie  and  the  sensibility-writers 
of  the  last  century,  Wilson  is  apt  to 
daub  his  pictures  of  rural  and  humble 
life.     The  passages  on  Oxford,  to  go 
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to  a  slightly  different  but  allied  sub- 
ject in  <  Old  North  and  Young  North  ' 
(a  paper  not  yet  mentioned),  may  only 
appeal  fully  to  Oxford  men,  but  I  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
outsiders  must  at  least  see  some  of 
the  beauty  of  them.  But  the  list  of 
specially  desirable  things  in  these 
articles  is  endless ;  hardly  one  of  them 
can  be  taken  up  without  discovering 
many  such,  not  one  of  them  without 
discovering  some.1 

And  throughout  the  whole  collection 
there  is  the  additional  satisfaction  that 
the  author  is  writing  only  of  what  he 
thoroughly    knows    and    understands. 
At  the  Lakes  Wilson  lived  for  years, 
and  was   familiar  with  every  cranny 
of  the  hills,  from  the  Pillar  to  Hawes 
Water,   and   from  Newby    Bridge   to 
Saddleback.     He  began  marching  and 
fishing  through  the  Highlands  when 
he  was  a  boy,  enticed  even  his  wife 
into    perilous    pedestrian    enterprises 
with  him,  and,  though  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  was  perhaps  not  quite 
so  large  as  he  pretends,  he  certainly 
knew    great    tracts    as    well    as    he 
knew  Edinburgh.    Nor  were  his  quali- 
fications      as       a       sportsman      less 
authentic,  despite  the  somewhat  Mun- 
chausenish  appearance  which  some  of 
the    feats    narrated    in    the    'Noctes' 
and  the  '  Recreations '   wear,  and  are 
indeed  intended  to   wear.     His  enor- 
mous baskets  of  trout  seem  to  have 
been,    if    not  quite  so    regular    as  he 
sometimes  makes    them    out,    at    any 
rate  fully  historical  as  occasional  feats. 
As  has  been  hinted,  he  really  did  win 
the  trotting-match  on  the  pony,  Colon- 
say,  against  a  thoroughbred,  though  it 
was  only  on  the  technical  point  of  the 
thoroughbred  breaking  his  pace.     His 
walk    from    London    to    Oxford    in    a 
night  seems  to  have  been  a  fact,  and 
indeed  there  is  nothing  at  all  impos- 
sible in  it,  for  the   distance  through 

1  If  I  accepted  (a  rash  acceptance)  the 
challenge  to  name  the  three  very  best  things 
in  Wilson  I  should,  I  think,  choose  the  famous 
Fairy's  Funeral  in  the  'Recreations,'  the 
Shepherd's  account  of  his  recovery  from  ill- 
ness in  the  'Noctes,'  and,  in  a  lighter  vein, 
the  picture  of  girls  bathing  in  '  Streams.' 


Wycombe  is  not  more  than  fifty-three 
miles  ;  while  the  less  certainly  authen- 
ticated feat  of  walking  from  Liverpool 
to  Elleray  (eighty  miles  at  least),  with- 
out more  than  a  short  rest,  also  ap- 
pears to  be  genuine.  Like  the  heroes 
of  a  song  that  he  loved,  though  he 
seems  to  have  sung  it  in  a  corrupt 
text,  he  could  wrestle  and  fight  and 
jump  out  anywhere  ;  and,  until  he  was 
thoroughly  broken  by  illness,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  made  the  very  most  of 
the  not  inconsiderable  spare  time  of  a 
Scotch  professor  who  has  once  got  his 
long  series  of  lectures  committed  to 
paper,  and  has  nothing  to  do  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  but  collect  bundles  of 
pound  notes  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session.  All  this,  joined  to  his  lite- 
rary gifts,  gives  a  reality  to  his  out- 
of-door  papers  which  is  hardly  to  be 
found  elsewhere  except  in  some  pas- 
sages of  Kingsley,  between  whom  and 
Wilson  there  are  many  and  most 
curious  resemblances,  chequered  by 
national  and  personal  differences  only 
less  curious. 

I  do  not  think  he  was  a  good  re- 
viewer, even  after  making  allowance 
for  the  prejudices  and  partisanships 
of  the  time,  and  for  the  monkey  tricks 
of  mannerism  which,  at  any  rate  in 
his  earlier  days,  were  incumbent  on  a 
reviewer  in  '  Maga.'  He  is  too  prone  to 
the  besetting  sins  of  reviewing — the 
right  hand  defections  and  left  hand 
fallings  off,  which,  being  interpreted, 
consist  first  in  expressing  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  author's 
views,  and  secondly  in  digressing  into 
personal  statements  of  one's  own  views 
of  things  connected  with  them  instead 
of  expounding  more  or  less  clearly 
what  the  book  is,  and  addressing 
oneself  to  the  great  question,  Is  it  a 
good  or  a  bad  piece  of  work  according 
to  the  standard  which  the  author  him- 
self strove  to  reach  1  I  have  said  that 
I  do  not  think  he  was  on  the  whole  a 
good  critic  (for  a  man  may  be  a  good 
critic  and  a  bad  reviewer,  though  the 
reverse  will  hardly  stand),  and  I  have 
given  my  reasons.  That  he  was  neither 
a  great,  nor  even  a  very  good  poet 
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or  tale-teller,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever. But  this  leaves  untouched  the 
attraction  of  his  miscellaneous  work, 
and  its  suitableness  for  the  purpose  of 
recreation.  For  that  purpose  I  think 
it  to  be  among  the  very  best  work  in 
all  literature.  Its  unfailing  life  and 
vigour,  its  vast  variety,  the  healthy 
and  inspiriting  character  of  the  sub- 
jects with  which  in  the  main  it 
deals,  are  the  characteristics  which 
make  its  volumes  easy-chair  books  of 
the  best  order.  Its  beauty  no  doubt 
is  irregular,  faulty,  engaging  rather 
than  exquisite,  attractive  rather  than 
artistically  or  scientifically  perfect. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  even 
any  reason  to  join  in  the  general 
lament  over  Wilson  as  being  a  gigan- 


tic failure,  a  monument  of  wasted 
energies  and  half-developed  faculty.  I 
do  not  at  all  think  that  there  was 
anything  in  him  much  better  than  he 
actually  did,  or  that  he  ever  could 
have  polished  and  sand-papered  the 
faults  out  of  his  work.  It  would  pretty 
certainly  have  lost  freshness  and 
vigour ;  it  would  quite  certainly  have 
been  less  in  bulk,  and  bulk  is  a  very 
important  point  in  literature  that  is 
to  serve  as  recreation.  It  is  to  me 
not  much  less  certain  that  it  never 
would  have  attained  the  first  rank  in 
symmetry  and  order.  I  am  quite 
content  with  it  as  it  is,  and  I  only 
wish  that  still  more  of  it  were  easily 
accessible. 

GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
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THE    LITERARY    VALUE    OF    SCIENCE. 


THE  old  feud,  or  pretended  feud, 
between  science  and  religion  has 
lately  spread  to  a  neighbouring  pro- 
vince, and  science  and  literature  are 
now  more  or  less  at  loggerheads. 
Professor  Huxley  taunts  the  poets 
with  "sensual  caterwauling,"  and  the 
poets  taunt  the  professor  and  his  ilk 
with  gross  materialism. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us," 
said  Wordsworth;  and  he  intimated 
that  our  science  and  our  civilisation 
half  put  us  "  out  of  tune  "  with  nature. 
To  the  scientific  mind  such  language 
is  simply  nonsense,  as  are  those  other 
lines  of  Wordsworth  in  which  he 
makes  his  poet 

"  Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand. "' 

Science  is  said  to  be  democratic,  its 
aims  and  methods  ir.  keeping  with  the 
great  modern  movement ;  while  litera- 
ture is  alleged  to  be  aristocratic  in  its 
spirit  and  tendencies.  Literature  is 
for  the  few ;  science  is  for  the  many. 
Hence  their  opposition  in  this  respect. 

Science  is  founding  schools  and 
colleges  from  which  the  study  of 
literature,  as  such,  is  to  be  excluded  ; 
and  it  is  becoming  clamorous  for  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  classics  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  older  institutions. 
As  a  reaction  against  the  extreme 
partiality  for  classical  studies,  the 
study  of  names  instead  of  things, 
which  has  so  long  been  shown  in  our 
educational  system,  this  new  cry  is 
wholesome  and  good  ;  but  so  far  as  it 
implies  that  science  is  capable  of 
taking  the  place  of  the  great  litera- 
tures as  an  instrument  of  high  cul- 
ture, it  is  mischievous  and  misleading. 

About  the  intrinsic  value  of  science, 
its  value  as  a  factor  in  any  civilisa- 
tion, there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ; 
but  about  its  value  to  the  scholar,  the 
thinker,  the  man  of  letters,  there  is 


room  for  very  divergent  views.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  great  ages  of 
the  world  have  not  been  ages  of  exact 
science,  nor  have  the  great  literatures, 
in  which  so  much  of  the  power  and 
vitality  of  the  race  have  been  stored, 
sprung  from  minds  which  held  correct 
views  of  the  physical  universe.  In- 
deed, if  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  stature 
was  a  question  of  material  appliances 
or  conveniences,  or  of  accumulated 
stores  of  exact  knowledge,  the  world 
of  to-day  ought  to  be  able  to  show 
more  eminent  achievements  in  all 
fields  of  human  activity  than  ever 
before.  But  this  it  cannot  do.  Shake- 
speare wrote  his  plays  for  people  who 
believed  in  witches,  and  probably  be- 
lieved in  them  himself  ;  Dante's  immor- 
tal poem  could  never  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  scientific  age.  Is  it  likely 
that  the  Hebrew  scriptures  would 
have  been  any  more  precious  to  the 
race,  or  their  influence  any  deeper, 
had  they  been  inspired  by  correct 
views  of  physical  science  1 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a 
diatribe  against  the  physical  sciences. 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  abusing  the 
dictionary.  But  as  the  dictionary  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  an  end  in  itself, 
so  I  would  indicate  that  the  final 
value  of  physical  science  is  its  capabi- 
lity to  foster  in  us  noble  ideals,  and  to 
lead  us  to  new  and  larger  views  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truths.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  able  to  do  this 
measures  its  value  to  the  spirit — 
measures  its  value  to  the  educator. 

That  the  great  sciences  can  do  this, 
that  they  are  capable  of  becoming 
instruments  of  pure  culture,  instru- 
ments to  refine  and  spiritualise  the 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
is  no  doubt  true;  but  that  they  can 
ever  usurp  the  place  of  the  humanities 
or  general  literature  in  this  respect,  is 
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one  of  those  mistaken  notions  which 
seem  to  be  gaining  ground  so  fast  in 
our  time. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  con- 
tact with  a  great  character,  a  great 
soul,  through  literature,  immensely 
surpasses  in  educational  value,  in 
moral  and  spiritual  stimulus,  contact 
with  any  of  the  forms  or  laws  of 
physical  nature,  through  science  1  Is 
there  not  something  in  the  study  of 
the  great  literatures  of  the  world  that 
opens  the  mind,  inspires  it  with  noble 
sentiments  and  ideals,  cultivates  and 
develops  the  intuitions,  and  reaches 
and  stamps  the  character,  to  an  extent 
that  is  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of 
science  1  They  add  something  to  the 
mind  that  is  like  leaf  mould  to  the 
soil,  like  the  contribution  from  animal 
and  vegetable  life  and  from  the  rains 
and  the  dews.  Until  science  is  mixed 
with  emotion,  and  appeals  to  the  heart 
and  imagination,  it  is  like  dead  in- 
organic matter ;  and  when  it  becomes 
so  mixed  and  so  transformed  it  is 
literature. 

The  college  of  the  future  will  doubt- 
less banish  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages ;  but  the  time  thus  gained 
will  not  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  minutiae  of  physical  science,  as 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
but  to  the  study  of  man  himself,  his 
deeds  and  his  thoughts  as  illustrated 
in  history  and  embodied  in  the  great 
literatures. 

"  Microscopes  and  telescopes,  pro- 
perly considered,"  says  Goethe,  "  put 
our  human  eyes  out  of  their  natural, 
healthy,  and  profitable  point  of  view." 
By  which  remark  he  probably  meant 
that  artificial  knowledge  of  nature, 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
instruments,  and  therefore  by  a  kind 
of  violence  and  inquisition,  a  kind  of 
dissecting  and  dislocating  process,  is 
less  innocent,  is  less  sweet  and  whole- 
some than  natural  knowledge,  the 
fruits  of  our  natural  faculties  and 
perceptions.  And  the  reason  is  that 
physical  science  pursued  in  and  for 
itself  results  more  and  more  in  barren 
analysis,  becomes  more  and  more 


separated  from  human  and  living 
currents  and  forces — in  fact,  becomes 
more  and  more  mechanical,  and  rests 
in  a  mechanical  conception  of  the 
universe.  And  the  universe,  considered 
as  a  machine,  however  scientific  it  may 
be,  has  neither  value  to  the  spirit  nor 
charm  to  the  imagination. 

The  man  of  to-day  is  fortunate  if  he 
can  attain  as  fresh  and  lively  a  con- 
ception of  things  as  did  Plutarch  and 
Yirgil.  How  alive  the  ancient 
observers  made  the  world  !  They  con- 
ceived of  everything  as  living,  being — 
the  primordial  atoms,  space,  form,  the 
earth,  the  sky.  The  stars  and  planets 
they  thought  of  as  requiring  nutri- 
ment, and  as  breathing  or  exhaling. 
To  them  fire  did  not  consume  things, 
but  fed  or  preyed  upon  them,  like  an 
animal.  It  was  not  so  much  false 
science,  as  a  livelier  kind  of  science, 
which  made  them  regard  the  peculiar 
quality  of  anything  as  a  spirit.  Thus 
there  was  a  spirit  in  snow  ;  when  the 
snow  melted  the  spirit  escaped.  This 
spirit,  says  Plutarch,  "  is  nothing  but 
the  sharp  point  and  finest  scale  of  the 
congealed  substance,  endued  with  a 
virtue  of  cutting  and  dividing  not 
only  the  flesh,  but  also  silver  and 
brazen  vessels."  "  Therefore  this  pierc- 
ing spirit,  like  a  flame  "  (how  much,  in 
fact,  frost  is  like  flame  ! )  "  seizing  upon 
those  that  travel  in  the  snow,  seems 
to  burn  their  outsides,  and  like  fire  to 
enter  and  penetrate  the  flesh."  There 
is  a  spirit  of  salt  too,  and  of  heat,  and 
of  trees.  The  sharp,  acrimonious 
quality  of  the  fig-tree  bespeaks  of  a 
fierce  and  strong  spirit  which  it  darts 
out  into  objects.  "A  bull,  after  he  is 
tied  to  a  fig-tree,  though  never  so  mad 
before,  grows  presently  tame,  and  will 
suffer  you  to  touch  him,  and  on  a 
sudden  all  his  rage  and  fury  cool  or 
die."  "  Game  hung  upon  a  fig-tree 
soon  becomes  tender.  Therefore  the 
fig-tree  sends  forth  a  hot  and  sharp 
spirit  which  cuts  and  boils  the  flesh  of 
the  bird." 

To  the  ancient  philosophers  the  eye 
was  not  a  mere  passive  instrument, 
but  sent  forth  a  spirit,  or  fiery  visual 
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rays,  that  went  to  co-operate  with  the 
rays  from  outward  objects.  Hence 
the  power  of  the  eye,  and  its  potency 
in  love  matters.  "  The  mutual  looks 
of  nature's  beauties,  or  that  which 
comes  from  the  eye,  whether  light  or 
a  stream  of  spirits,  melt  and  dissolve 
the  lovers  with  a  pleasing  pain,  which 
they  call  the  bitter-sweet  of  love." 
"  There  is  such  a  communication,  such 
a  flame  raised  by  one  glance,  that 

• 

those  must  be  altogether  unacquainted 
with  love  that  wonder  at  the  Median 
naphtha  that  takes  fire  at  a  distance 
from  the  flame."  "  Water  from  the 
heavens,"  says  Plutarch,  "  is  light  and 
aerial,  and,  being  mixed  with  spirit,  is 
the  quicker  passed  and  elevated  into 
the  plants  by  reason  of  its  tenuity." 
Rain-water,  he  further  says,  "  is  bred 
in  the  air  and  wind,  and  falls  pure  and 
sincere."  Science  could  hardly  give 
an  explanation  as  pleasing  to  the  fancy 
as  that.  And  it  is  true  enough,  too. 
Mixed  with  spirit,  or  the  gases  of  the 
air,  and  falling  pure  and  sincere,  is 
undoubtedly  the  main  secret  of  the 
matter.  He  said  the  ancients  hesi- 
tated to  put  out  a  fire  because  of  the 
relation  it  had  to  the  sacred  and 
eternal  flame.  "  Nothing,"  he  says, 
"  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  an 
animal  as  fire.  It  is  moved  and 
nourished  by  itself,  and,  by  its  bright- 
ness, like  the  soul,  discovers  and 
makes  everything  apparent  ;  but  in 
its  quenching  it  principally  shows 
some  power  that  seems  to  proceed 
from  our  vital  principle,  for  it  makes 
a  noise  and  resists  like  an  animal 
dying,  or  violently  slaughtered." 

The  ancients  had  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  the  heart  gathers  ;  we 
have  in  superabundance  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  the  head  gathers.  If 
much  of  theirs  was  made  up  of  mere 
childish  delusions,  how  much  of  ours 
is  hard,  barren,  and  unprofitable — a 
mere  desert  of  sand  where  no  green 
thing  grows,  or  can  grow.  How  much 
there  is  in  books  that  one  does  not 
want  to  know,  that  it  would  be  a 
mere  weariness  and  burden  to  the 
spirit  to  know ;  how  much  of  modern 


physical  science  is  a  mere  rattling  of 
dead  bones,  a  mere  threshing  of  empty 
straw.  Probably  we  shall  come  round 
to  as  lively  a  conception  of  things  by 
and  by.  Darwin  has  brought  us  a 
long  way  toward  it.  At  any  rate,  the 
ignorance  of  the  old  writers  is  often 
more  captivating  than  our  exact,  but 
more  barren,  knowledge. 

The  old  books  are  full  of  this  dew- 
scented  knowledge  —  knowledge  ga- 
thered at  first  hand  in  the  morning  of 
the  world.  In  our  more  exact  scientific 
knowledge  this  pristine  quality  is 
generally  missing ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  results  of  science  are  far  less 
available  for  literature  than  the  results 
of  experience. 

Science  is  probably  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  literature  because  it 
does  not  throw  man  back  upon  himself 
and  concentrate  him  as  the  old  belief 
did  ;  it  takes  him  away  from  himself, 
away  from  human  relations  and  emo- 
tions, and  leads  him  on  and  on.  We 
wonder  and  marvel  more,  but  we  fear, 
dread,  love,  sympathise  less.  Unless, 
indeed,  we  finally  come  to  see,  as  we 
probably  shall,  that  after  science  has 
done  its  best  the  mystery  is  as  great 
as  ever,  and  the  imaginations  and  the 
emotions  have  just  as  free  a  field  as 
before. 

Science  and  literature  in  their  aims 
and  methods  have  but  little  in  com- 
mon. Demonstrable  fact  is  the 
province  of  the  one  ;  sentiment  is  the 
province  of  the  other.  "  The  more  a 
book  brings  sentiment  into  light," 
says  M.  Taine,  "  the  more  it  is  a  work 
of  literature  j  "  and,  we  may  add,  the 
more  it  brings  the  facts  and  laws  of 
natural  things  to  light,  the  more  it  is 
a  work  of  science.  Or,  as  Emerson 
says  in  one  of  his  early  essays,  "  litera- 
ture affords  a  platform  whence  we 
may  command  a  view  of  our  present 
life,  a  purchase  by  which  we  may 
move  it."  In  like  manner  science 
affords  a  platform  whence  we  may 
view  our  physical  existence,  a 
purchase  by  which  we  may  move 
the  material  world.  The  value  of 
the  one  is  in  its  ideality,  that  of  the 
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other  in  its  exact  demonstrations. 
The  knowledge  which  literature  most 
loves  and  treasures  is  knowledge  of 
life  ;  while  science  is  intent  upon  a 
knowledge  of  things,  not  as  they  are 
in  their  relation  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man,  but  as  they  are  in  and  of 
themselves,  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  human  body.  Science 
is  a  capital  or  fund  perpetually  re- 
invested ;  it  accumulates,  rolls  up,  is 
carried  forward  by  every  new  man. 
Every  man  of  science  has  all  the 
science  before  him  to  go  upon,  to  set 
himself  up  in  business  with.  What  an 
enormous  sum  Darwin  availed  himself 
of  and  re-invested  !  Not  so  in  litera- 
ture ;  to  every  poet,  to  every  artist,  it 
is  still  the  first  day  of  creation,  so  far 
as  the  essentials  of  his  task  are  con- 
cerned. Literature  is  not  so  much  a 
fund  to  be  re-invested,  as  it  is  a  crop 
to  be  ever  new  grown. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  literature  has 
kept  pace  with  civilisation,  though 
science  has  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  science  is 
civilisation — the  application  of  the 
powers  of  nature  to  the  arts  of  life. 
The  reason  why  literature  has  not  kept 
pace  is  because  so  much  more  than 
mere  knowledge,  well-demonstrated 
facts,  goes  to  the  making  of  it  ;  while 
little  else  goes  to  the  making  of  pure 
science.  Indeed,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  literature,  as  in  religion, 
"  cometh  not  with  observation."  This 
felicity  is  within  you  as  much  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the 
diligence  of  the  hands. 

Because  this  is  so,  because  modern 
achievements  in  letters  are  not  on  a 
par  with  our  material  and  scientific 
triumphs,  there  are  those  who  predict 
for  literature  a  permanent  decay,  and 
think  the  field  it  now  occupies  is  to  be 
entirely  usurped  by  science.  But  this 
can  never  be.  Literature  will  have  its 
period  of  decadence  and  of  partial 
eclipse ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  man- 
kind in  nature  or  in  the  universe  can 
never  be  for  any  length  of  time  a 
merely  scientific  interest — an  interest 


measured  by  our  exact  knowledge  of 
these  things ;  though  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  an  interest  consistent 
with  the  scientific  view.  Think  of 
having  one's  interest  in  a  flower,  a 
bird,  the  landscape,  the  starry  skies, 
dependent  upon  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  text  books,  or  dependent  upon 
our  knowledge  of  the  structure,  habits, 
functions,  relations  of  these  objects  ! 

This  other  and  larger  interest  in 
natural  objects,  to  which  I  refer,  is  an 
interest  as  old  as  the  race  itself,  and 
which  all  men,  learned  and  unlearned 
alike,  feel  in  some  degree ;  an  interest 
born  of  our  relations  to  these  things,  of 
our  associations  with  them  It  is  the 
human  sentiments  they  awaken  and 
foster  in  us,  the  emotion  of  love,  or 
admiration,  or  awe,  or  fear,  they  call 
up ;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  interest  of 
literature  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  science.  The  admiration  one  feels 
for  a  flower,  for  a  person,  for  a  fine 
view,  for  a  noble  deed,  the  pleasure 
one  takes  in  a  spring  morniug,  in  a 
stroll  upon  the  beach,  is  the  admira- 
tion and  the  pleasure  literature  feels, 
and  art  feels ;  only  in  them  the  feeling 
is  freely  opened  and  expanded,  which 
in  most  minds  is  usually  vague  and 
germinal.  Science  has  its  own  plea- 
sure in  these  things  ;  but  it  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  a  pleasure  in  which  the  mass  of 
mankind  can  share,  because  it  is  not 
directly  related  to  the  human  affections 
and  emotions.  In  fact,  the  scientific 
treatment  of  nature  can  no  more  do 
away  with  or  supersede  the  literary 
treatment  of  it — the  view  of  it  as  seen 
through  our  sympathies  and  emotions, 
and  touched  by  the  ideal,  such  as  the 
poet  gives  us — than  the  compound  of 
the  laboratory  can  take  the  place  of 
the  organic  compounds  found  in  our 
food,  drink,  and  air. 

If  Audubon  had  not  felt  other 
than  a  scientific  interest  in  the  birds, 
namely,  a  human  interest,  an  interest 
born  of  sentiment,  would  he  have  ever 
written  their  biographies  as  he  did  ? 

It  is  too  true  that  the  ornithologists 
of  our  day  for  the  most  part  look 
upon  the  birds  only  as  so  much  legiti- 
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mate  game  for  expert  dissection  and 
classification,  and  hence  have  added 
no  new  lineaments  to  Audubon's  and 
Wilson's  portraits.  Such  a  man  as 
Darwin  was  full  of  what  we  may  call 
the  sentiment  of  science.  Darwin  was 
always  pursuing  an  idea,  always 
tracking  a  living,  active  principle. 
He  is  full  of  the  ideal  interpretation 
of  fact,  science  fired  with  faith  and 
enthusiasm,  the  fascination  of  the 
power  and  mystery  of  nature. 
All  his  works  have  a  human  and 
almost  poetic  side.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  feeders  of  litera- 
ture we  have  yet  had  from  the  field 
of  science.  His  book  on  the  earth- 
worm, or  on  the  formation  of  vegetable 
mould,  reads  like  a  fable  in  which 
some  high  and  beautiful  philosophy 
is  clothed.  How  alive  he  makes  the 
plants  and  the  trees,  shows  all  their 
movements,  their  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  almost  their  very  dreams — does, 
indeed,  disclose  and  establish  a  kind 
of  rudimentary  soul  or  intelligence  in 
the  tip  of  the  radicle  of  plants.  No 
poet  has  ever  made  the  trees  so 
human.  Mark,  for  instance,  his  dis- 
covery of  the  value  of  cross-fertilisa- 
tion in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
the  means  nature  takes  to  bring  it 
about.  Cross-fertilisation  is  just  as 
important  in  the  intellectual  kingdom 
as  in  the  vegetable.  The  thoughts  of 
the  recluse  finally  become  pale  and 
feeble.  Without  pollen  from  other 
minds  how  can  one  have  a  race  of 
vigorous  seedlings  of  his  own  1  Thus 
all  Darwinian  books  have  to  me  a 
literary  or  poetic  substratum.  The 
old  fable  of  metamorphosis  and  trans- 
formation he  illustrates  afresh  in  his 
'Origin  of  Species,'  in  the  'Descent 
of  Man.'  Darwin's  interest  in  nature 
is  strongly  scientific,  but  our  interest 
in  him  is  largely  literary  ;  he  is 
tracking  a  principle,  the  principle  of 
organic  life,  following  it  through  all 
its  windings  and  turnings  and  doub- 
lings and  redoublings  upon  itself,  in 
the  air,  in  the  earth,  in  the  water,  in 
the  vegetable,  and  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  animal  world ;  the  footsteps  of 


creative  energy  ;  not  why,  but  how  ; 
and  we  follow  him  as  we  would  follow 
a  great  explorer,  or  general,  or  voyager 
like  Columbus,  charmed  by  his  candour, 
dilated  by  his  mastery.  He  is  said  to 
have  felt  no  need  of  poetry,  or  of  what 
is  called  religion  ;  his  sympathies  were 
so  large  and  comprehensive,  the  mere 
science  in  him  is  so  perpetually  over- 
arched by  that  which  is  not  science,  but 
faith,  insight,  imagination,  prophecy,  in- 
spiration— "  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ;  " 
his  love  of  truth  so  deep  and  abiding, 
and  his  determination  to  see  things, 
facts,  in  their  relations,  and  as  they 
issue  in  principle,  so  unsleeping,  that 
botli  his  poetic  and  religious  emotions, 
as  well  as  his  scientific  proclivities, 
found  full  scope,  and  his  demonstra- 
tion becomes  almost  a  song.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  such  a  mind  as 
Goethe's  would  have  followed  him  and 
siipplemeiited  him,  not  from  its  wealth 
of  scientific  lore,  but  from  its  poetic 
insight  into  the  methods  of  nature. 

Again,  it  is  the  fine  humanism  of 
such  a  man  as  Humboldt  that  gives 
his  name  and  his  teachings  currency. 
Men  who  have  not  this  humanism, 
who  do  not  in  any  way  relate  their 
science  to  life  or  to  the  needs  of  the 
spirit,  but  pile  up  mere  technical, 
dessicated  knowledge,  are  for  the 
most  part  a  waste  or  a  weariness. 
Hiirnboldt's  humanism  makes  him  a 
stimulus  or  a  support  to  all  students 
of  nature.  The  noble  character,  the 
poetic  soul,  shines  out  in  all  his  works 
and  gives  them  a  value  above  and 
beyond  their  scientific  worth,  great  as 
that  undoubtedly  is.  To  his  desire 
for  iiniversal  knowledge  he  added 
the  love  of  beautiful  forms,  and  his 
'  Cosmos  '  is  an  attempt  at  an  artistic 
creation,  an  harmonious  representa- 
tion of  the  universe  that  should  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  sense  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing. It  is  a  graphic  description 
of  nature,  not  a  mechanical  one.  Men 
of  pure  science  look  askant  at  it,  or  at 
Humboldt,  on  this  account.  A  sage 
of  Berlin  says  he  failed  to  reach  the 
utmost  height  of  science  because  of 
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his  want  of  "  physico-mathematical 
knowledge;"  he  was  not  sufficiently 
content  with  the  mere  dead  corpse  of 
nature  to  weigh  and  measure  it. 
Lucky  for  him  and  for  the  world 
that  there  was  something  that  had  a 
stronger  attraction  for  him  than  the 
algebraic  formulas.  Humboldt  was 
not  content  till  he  had  escaped  from  the 
trammels  of  mechanical  science  into 
the  larger  and  more  vital  air  of  litera- 
ture, or  the  literary  treatment  of 
nature.  It  is  this  tendency  that  gives 
the  charm  and  value  to  his  '  Views 
of  Nature  ; '  it  is  this  which  keeps  his 
'  Scientific  Travels '  alive,  and  makes 
them  readable  to  this  day. 

No  man  of  letters  was  ever  more 
hospitable  to  science  than  Goethe  ; 
indeed  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of 
modern  science  were  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed by  him ;  yet  they  took  the 
form  and  texture  of  literature,  or  of 
sentiment,  rather  than  of  exact  science. 
They  were  the  Teachings  forth  of  his 
spirit ;  his  grasping  for  the  ideal  clues 
to  nature,  rather  than  logical  steps  of 
his  understanding ;  and  his  whole 
interest  in  physics  was  a  search  for 
a  truth  above  physics — to  get  nearer, 
if  possible,  to  this  mystery  called 
nature.  "The  understanding  will  not 
reach  her,"  he  said  to  Eckermann ; 
"  man  must  be  capable  of  elevating 
himself  to  the  highest  reason  to  come 
in  contact  with  this  divinity,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  primitive  phe- 
nomena, which  dwells  behind  them, 
and  from  which  they  proceed."  Of 
like  purport  is  his  remark  that  the 
common  observations  which  science 
makes  upon  nature  and  its  procedure, 
"  in  whatever  terms  expressed,  are 
really  after  all  only  symptoms  which, 
if  any  real  wisdom  is  to  result  from 
our  studies,  must  be  traced  back  to 
the  physiological  and  pathological 
principles  of  which  they  are  the 
exponents." 

Literature,  I  say,  does  not  keep 
pace  with  civilisation.  That  the  world 
is  better  housed,  better  clothed,  better 
fed,  better  transported,  better  equipped 
for  war,  better  armed  for  peace,  more 


skilled  in  agriculture,  in  navigation, 
in  engineering,  in  surgery,  has  steam, 
electricity,  gunpowder,  dynamite — all 
of  this,  it  seems,  is  of  little  moment 
to  literature.  Are  men  better  1  Are 
men  greater  1  Is  life  sweeter  I  These 
are  the  test  questions.  Time  has  been 
saved,  almost  annihilated,  by  steam 
and  electricity,  yet  where  is  the 
leisure  ]  The  more  time  we  save  the 
less  we  have.  The  hurry  of  the  ma- 
chine passes  into  the  man.  We  can 
outrun  the  wind  and  the  storm,  but 
we  cannot  outrun  the  demon  of  Hurry. 
The  farther  we  go  the  harder  he  spurs 
us.  What  we  save  in  time  we  make 
up  in  space ;  we  must  cover  more  sur- 
face. What  we  gain  in  power  and 
facility  is  more  than  added  in  the 
length  of  the  task.  The  needlewoman 
has  her  sewing-machine,  but  she  must 
take  ten  thousand  stitches  now  where 
she  took  only  ten  before,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably true  that  the  second  condition 
is  worse  than  the  first.  In  the  shoe 
factory,  knife  factory,  shirt  factory, 
and  all  other  factories,  men  and  women 
work  harder,  look  grimmer,  suffer 
more  in  mind  and  body,  than  under 
the  old  conditions  of  industry.  The 
iron  of  the  machine  enters  the  soul ; 
man  becomes  a  mere  tool,  a  cog  or 
spoke  or  belt  or  spindle.  More  work 
is  done,  but  in  what  does  it  all  issue  ? 
Certainly  not  in  beauty,  in  power,  in 
character,  in  good  manners,  in  finer 
men  and  women  ;  but  mostly  in  giving 
wealth  and  leisure  to  people  who  use 
them  to  publish  their  own  unfitness 
for  leisure  and  wealth. 

It  may  be  said  that  science  has 
added  to  the  health  and  longevity 
of  the  race ;  that  the  progress  in 
surgery,  in  physiology,  in  pathology, 
in  therapeutics,  has  greatly  miti- 
gated human  suffering  and  prolonged 
life.  This  is  unquestionably  true  ;  but 
in  this  service  science  is  but  paying 
back  to  one  hand  what  it  robbed  the 
other  of.  With  its  appliances,  its 
machinery,  its  luxuries,  its  immunities, 
and  its  interference  with  the  law  of 
natural  selection,  it  has  made  the  race 
more  delicate  and  tender,  and  if  it  did 
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not  arm  them  better  against  disease 
also,  we  should  all  soon  perish.  An 
old  physician  said  that  if  he  bled  and 
physicked  now,  as  in  his  early  practice, 
his  patients  would  all  die.  Are  we 
stronger,  more  hardy,  more  virile  than 
our  ancestors?  We  are  more  com- 
fortable and  better  schooled  than  our 
fathers,  but  who  shall  say  we  are 
wiser  or  happier?  "Knowledge  comes, 
but  wisdom  lingers,"  just  as  it  always 
has,  and  always  will.  The  essential 
conditions  of  human  life  are  always 
the  same ;  the  non-essential  change 
with  every  man  and  hour. 

Literature  is  more  interested  in 
some  branches  of  science  than  in 
others  •  more  interested  in  meteorology 
than  in  mineralogy  ;  more  interested 
in  physiology  than  in  chemistry  ;  more 
interested  in  the  superior  sciences,  like 
astronomy  and  geology,  than  in  the 
inferior  experimental  sciences  ;  has  a 
warmer  interest  in  Humboldt  the 
traveller,  than  in  Humboldt  the  mine- 
ralogist ;  in  Audubon  and  Wilson, 
than  in  the  experts  and  feather- 
splitters  who  have  finished  their  tasks  ; 
in  Watts,  Morse,  Franklin,  than  in 
the  masters  of  theories  and  formulas  ; 
and  has  a  greater  stake  in  virtue, 
heroism,  character,  beauty,  than  in  all 
the  knowledge  in  the  world.  There 
is- no  literature  without  a  certain  subtle 
and  vital  blending  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal. 

Unless  knowledge  in  some  way 
issues  in  life,  in  character,  in  im- 
pulse, in  motive,  in  love,  in  virtue, 
in  some  live  human  quality  or  attri- 
bute, it  does  not  belong  to  literature. 
Man,  and  man  alone,  is  of  perennial 
interest  to  man.  In  nature  we  glean 
only  the  human  traits — only  those 
things  that  in  some  way  appeal  to,  or 
are  interpretative  of,  the  meaning  or 
ideal  within  us.  Unless  the  account 
of  your  excursion  to  field  and  forest, 
or  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  has  some 
human  interest,  and  in  some  measure 
falls  in  with  the  festival  of  life, 
literature  will  none  of  it. 

All  persons  are  interested  in  the  live 


bird  and  in  the  live  animal,  because 
they  dimly  read  themselves  there,  or 
see  their  own  lives  rendered  in  new 
characters  on  another  plane.  Flowers, 
trees,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  rocks, 
clouds,  the  rain,  the  sea,  are  far  more 
interesting  to  literature,  because  they 
are  more  or  less  directly  related  to  our 
natural  lives,  and  serve  as  vehicles  for 
the  expression  of  our  natural  emotions. 
That  which  is  more  directly  related 
to  what  may  be  called  our  artificial 
life — our  need  for  shelter,  clothing, 
food,  transportation — such  as  the 
factory,  the  mill,  the  forge,  the 
railway,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of 
useful  arts,  is  of  less  interest,  and 
literature  is  shyer  of  it.  And  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  more  completely 
the  thing  is  taken  out  of  nature  and 
artiticialised,  the  less  interest  we  take 
in  it.  Thus  the  sailing  vessel  is  more 
pleasing  to  contemplate  than  the 
steamer ;  the  old  grist-mill,  with  its 
dripping  water-wheel,  than  the  steam- 
mill  ;  the  open  fire  than  the  stove  or 
register.  Tools  and  implements  are 
not  so  interesting  as  weapons ;  nor 
the  trades  as  the  pursuit  of  hunting, 
fishing,  surveying,  exploring.  A  jack- 
knife  is  not  so  interesting  as  an  arrow- 
head, a  rifie  as  a  war-club,  a  watch 
as  an  hour-glass,  a  threshing-machine 
as  the  flying  flail.  Commerce  is  less 
interesting  to  literature  than  war, 
because  it  is  more  artificial  •  nature 
does  not  have  such  full  swing  in  it. 
The  blacksmith  interests  us  more  than 
the  gunsmith,  we  see  more  of  nature 
at  his  forge  ;  the  farmer  is  dearer  to 
literature  than  the  merchant ;  the 
gardener  than  the  agricultural  chemist; 
the  drover,  the  herder,  the  fisherman, 
the  lumberman,  the  miner,  are  more 
interesting  to  her  than  the  man  of 
more  elegant  and  artificial  pursuits. 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  clear  to  see. 
We  are  embosomed  in  nature,  we  are 
an  apple  on  the  bough,  a  babe  at  the 
breast.  In  nature,  in  God,  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  Our 
life  depends  upon  the  purity,  the 
closeness,  the  vitality  of  the  connec- 
tion. We  want  and  must  have  nature 
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at  first  hand  ;  water  from  the  spring, 
milk  from  the  udder,  bread  from  the 
wheat,  air  from  the  open.  Vitiate 
our  supplies,  weaken  our  connection, 
and  we  fail.  All  our  instincts,  appe- 
tites, functions  must  be  kept  whole 
and  normal ;  in  fact,  our  reliance  is 
wholly  upon  nature,  and  this  bears 
fruit  in  the  mind.  In  art,  in  litera- 
ture, in  life,  we  are  drawn  by  that 
which  seems  nearest  to,  and  most  in 
accord  with,  her.  Natural  or  untaught 
knowledge,  how  much  closer  it  touches 
us  than  professional  knowledge.  Keep 
me  close  to  nature,  is  the  constant 
demand  of  literature ;  open  the  win- 
dows and  let  in  the  air,  the  sun,  let 
in  ,  health  and  strength  ;  my  blood 
must  have  oxygen,  my  lungs  must  be 
momentarily  filled  with  the  fresh 
unhoused  element.  I  cannot  breathe 
the  cosmic  ether  of  the  abstruse  in- 
quirer, nor  thrive  on  the  gases  of  the 
scientist  in  his  laboratory  ;  the  air  of 
hill  and  field  alone  suffices. 

The  life  of  the  hut  is  of  more 
interest  to  literature  than  the  life  of 
the  palace,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
nature  has  her  way  in  both.  Get  rid 
of  the  artificial,  the  complex,  and  let 
in  the  primitive  and  the  simple.  Art 
and  poetry  never  tire  of  the  plough,  the 
scythe,  the  axe,  the  hoe,  the  flail,  the 
oar  ;  but  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
agricultural  warehouse — can  that  be 
sung  1  The  machine  that  talks  and 
walks  and  suffers  and  loves,  is  still 
the  best.  Artifice,  the  more  artifice 
there  is  thrown  between  us  and  nature, 
the  more  appliances,  conductors, 
fenders,  the  less  freely  her  virtue 
passes.  The  direct  rays  of  the  open 
fire  are  better  even  for  roasting  a 
potato  than  conducted  heat. 

Science  will  no  doubt  draw  off,  and 
has  already  drawn  off,  a  vast  deal  of 
force  and  thought  that  has  heretofore 
found  an  outlet  in  other  pursuits,  per- 
haps in  law,  criticism,  or  historical  in- 
quiries ;  but  is  it  probable  that  it  will 
nip  in  the  bud  any  great  poets, 


painters,  romancers,  musicians,  ora- 
tors ?  Certain  branches  of  scientific 
inquiry  drew  Goethe  strongly,  but  his 
aptitude  in  them  was  clearly  less  than 
in  his  own  chosen  field.  Alexander 
Wilson  left  poetry  for  ornithology,  and 
he  made  a  wise  choice.  He  became 
eminent  in  the  one,  and  he  was  only 
mediocre  in  the  other.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  also  certainly  chose  wisely  in 
abandoning  verse-making  for  geology. 
In  the  latter  field  he  ranks  first,  and 
in  making  "  nature's  infinite  book  of 
secrecy,"  as  it  lies  folded  in  the  geo- 
logical strata,  he  found  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  imagination 
and  power  of  interpretation  he  pos- 
sessed. His  conclusions  have  sky- 
room  and  perspective,  and  give  us  a 
sort  of  poetic  satisfaction. 

The  true  poet  and  the  true  scientist 
are  not  estranged.  They  go  forth  into 
nature  like  two  friends.  Behold  them 
strolling  through  the  summer  fields 
and  woods.  The  younger  of  the  two 
is  much  the  more  active  and  inquiring  ; 
he  is  ever  and  anon  stepping  aside  to 
examine  some  object  more  minutely, 
plucking  a  flower,  treasuring  a  shell, 
pursuing  a  bird,  watching  a  butter- 
fly ;  now  he  turns  over  a  stone, 
peers  into  the  marshes,  chips  off  a 
fragment  of  a  rock,  and  everywhere 
seems  intent  on  some  special  and  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  things  about 
him.  The  elder  man  has  more  an  air  of 
leisurely  contemplation  and  enjoy- 
ment— is  less  curious  about  special 
objects  and  features,  and  more  desirous 
of  putting  himself  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  whole.  But  when 
his  younger  companion  has  any  fresh 
and  characteristic  bit  of  information 
to  impart  to  him,  how  attentively  he 
listens,  how  sure  and  discriminating 
is  his  appreciation.  The  interests  of 
the  two  in  the  universe  are  widely 
different,  yet  in  no  true  sense  are  they 
hostile  or  mutually  destructive. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS. 
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' '  MY  DEAR  VANE, — A  line  in  haste.  If  you 
can  possibly  manage  it,  come  down  here  by 
the  four  o'clock  train.  My  mother's  diamond 
has  been  stolen.  Don't  bring  a  detective  ; 
we'll  try  it  ourselves  first.  Telegraph,  if  you 
can  come. 

"Yours  in  haste, 

"  H.  CAJWILL." 

I  found  this  letter  waiting  for  me 
at  my  club  one  morning  towards  the 
end  of  May.  Go  !  of  course  I  should  ; 
I  had  nothing  particular  to  keep  me  in 
town ;  so  by  the  four  o'clock  train  I 
found  myself  travelling  south  in  a 
much  more  lively  frame  of  mind  than 
I  had  experienced  in  the  morning, 
endeavouring  to  while  away  the  time 
with  conjectures  as  to  what  could 
really  have  taken  place.  The  diamond 
I  knew  well.  It  was  truly  a  precious 
stone,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  worth, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  given  by  an  Indian  Rajah  to 
Mrs.  Cargill's  father,  and,  further,  it 
was  the  last  gift  of  a  pa.rent  whose 
memory  was  loved  by  all  who  had 
known  him.  Mrs.  Cargill  wore  it 
plainly  set  in  gold  as  a  brooch,  and 
wore  it  more  frequently  than  perhaps 
most  women  would  have  thought  it 
wise  to  air  so  valuable  a  treasure. 

My  friend  lived  with  his  mother 
and  a  little  sister  in  a,  quaint  old 
house  with  considerable  grounds,  in 
a  very  quiet  and  unpretending  manner. 
The  nearest  village  of  any  importance 
was  at  a  distance  of  some  four  and  a 
half  miles.  Often  had  I  envied  him 
the  quiet  peace  of  his  home.  His 
tastes  were  artistic,  like  mine ;  and, 
with  such  work  as  he  might  choose  to 
do,  and  the  occasional  superintendence 
of  his  family  acres,  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  divert  his  attention,  life  must 
have  been  very  pleasant  indeed. 

My  friend  Harold  was  waiting  for 
me  when  I  reached  the  little  station 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  on 


the  drive  home  I  learned  a  few  more 
particulars.  The  robbery  had  taken 
place,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  either 
during  the  night  before  last  or  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  house  and  the 
effects  of  the  servants  had  been 
searched  without  avail,  and  Harold 
had  only  waited  my  arrival  before 
taking  further  steps.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  at  great  length  both  on 
our  way  home  and  after  dinner.  That 
one  of  the  servants  was  guilty  seemed 
to  me  quite  evident,  but  I  could  con- 
vince neither  of  the  others  on  this 
point. 

Mrs.  Cargill  left  us  soon  to  our 
wine,  and  I  continued  my  endeavours 
without  avail  to  prove  to  Harold  that 
strict  measures  should  at  once  be 
taken  with  all  the  servants.  He  con- 
tended that  a  thorough  search  had 
already  been  made. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  said  at  length, 
"  you  should  have  allowed  me  to  use 
my  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  I 
would  have  brought  you  clown  a 
French  detective  or  two." 

"And  what  would  your  detectives 
have  done1?  Made  up  a  nice  story, 
implicating  one  or  all  of  the  servants, 
and  probably  the  gardener  as  an  out- 
door agent,  but  not  found  the  diamond. 
Now  where  is  the  use  of  investigations 
unless  we  recover  the  diamond  1 " 

A  happy  thought  struck  me  as  he 
spoke.  "  If  your  object,  Harold,  is 
entirely  the  recovery  of  the  diamond 
and  not  the  punishment  of  the  thief, 
I  ha.ve  a  suggestion  to  make ;  and  it 
may  be,  after  all,  that  if  we  discover 
the  stone  first  we  may  learn  more 
afterwards.  Let  us  have  down  this 
great  mesmerist  and  thought-reader 
who  is  making  such  a  small  commotion 
just  now.  We'll  tax  him  (if  he'll 
come)  to  conduct  us  to  the  stone.  It 
is  probably  still  in  the  house ;  the 
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robbery  was  discovered  so  very  quickly 
that  even  with  an  outside  agency  in 
the  person  of  the  gardener,  whom  I 
grant  you  I  don't  like,  it  is  unlikely 
the  stone  can  have  got  so  far  as  the 
village  yet." 

On  this  suggestion  (made  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest)  we  eventually 
decided  to  act.  The  robbery  had 
been  discovered  the  morning  before, 
and  the  servants  had  since  then  been 
pretty  closely  watched,  so  that,  after 
a  further  talk,  which  it  is  needless  to 
say  went  over  and  over  the  same 
ground  at  least  a  score  of  times,  each 
of  us  attempting  to  prove  to  himself 
and  to  the  other  that  detective  work 
was  what  Providence  had  severally 
meant  us  for,  we  came  to  the  determi- 
nation that  we  would  ask  the  great 
thought  -  reader,  Professor  Landley, 
to  come  to  our  assistance. 

The  greatest  secrecy  of  course  was 
necessary.  Not  even  Mrs.  Cargill 
should  know  at  first  who  our  visitor 
really  was ;  for  our  only  hope  of 
success  lay  in  the  chance  that  if  one  of 
the  servants  was  the  thief  the  stone 
might  be  still  hidden  in  the  house,  or 
perhaps  buried  in  the  ground  outside, 
till  it  could  with  greater  safety  be 
removed  when  the  matter  had  had 
time  to  be  partly  forgotten. 

I  went  to  town  early  next  morning, 
and  called  at  once  upon  the  learned 
Professor.  He  was  "  out,"  but  was 
to  be  in  again  very  soon.  I  strolled 
about  the  neighbourhood  some  time  so 
as  not  to  miss  him,  having  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  he  had  not  yet  made 
his  appearance  at  breakfast.  Sure 
enough  I  found  him  at  a  little 
before  noon  eating  in  a  languid  man- 
ner the  remains  of  a  fowl  which  had 
done  duty  before,  and  drinking  small 
beer.  Knowing  a  little  of  professional 
men,  however,  I  recognised  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  and  after  the  usual 
civilities,  explained  the  reason  of  my 
call.  He  was  a  tall  man,  rather  thin, 
with  weak  eyes,  but  sufficiently  gentle- 
manly to  pass  muster  both  in  dress 
and  manner.  Rather  to  my  surprise 
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he  readily  agreed  to  accompany  me, 
and  postpone  for  a  few  days  the  private 
engagements  which  he  had  on  hand  at 
the  time  ;  but  in  the  course  of  our 
journey  down  (for  we  returned  that 
night)  the  reason  of  his  compliance 
came  out.  He  wished  to  include  the 
robbery  in  his  advertisements ;  and 
all  that  I  could  say  to  the  contrary 
would  not  convince  him  that  my  friend 
would  scarcely  care  for  his  name  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  After 
considerable  discussion  we  thought  it 
best  to  inform  Mrs.  Cargill  later  in 
the  evening  who  and  what  our  visitor 
really  was. 

The  Professor  explained  to  us  that, 
as  Mrs.  Cargill  knew  the  diamond  and 
had  worn  it  so  long,  she  was  the  one 
who,  with  her  hand  in  his,  could  best 
communicate  to  him  where  to  lead 
her.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  the  day  is  clear 
and  bright,  I  shall  lead  you  to-morrow 
to  the  spot,  Mrs.  Cargill,  provided  you 
have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 
keep  your  ideas  fixed  entirely  upon  the 
stone.  You  must  keep  it  vividly  be- 
fore your  mind's  eye,  and  I  shall  lead 
you  to  it,  if  it  is  in  the  house  or 
grounds." 

Nothing  had  occurred  in  the  house- 
hold since  my  departure  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  robber  (whoever  he  was) 
must  now,  we  judged,  be  beginning 
to  feel  somewhat  easier  in  mind  :  so 
in  case  of  his  deeming  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  probable  hiding-place  of 
the  stone,  we  determined  upon  imme- 
diate action,  deciding  to  commence 
next  morning  at  daybreak,  before 
the  world  would  be  properly  awake. 
The  Professor  did  not  much  appre- 
ciate the  idea  of  such  an  early  start, 
but  we  succeeded  in  overcoming  his 
scruples,  and  it  was  arranged  before 
we  parted  for  bed  that  we  should  all 
meet  in  the  dining-room  at  three  o'clock 
next  morning. 

Mrs.  Cargill  was  down  before  me, 
and  Harold  shortly  after.  Of  course, 
we  were  all  before  the  time,  and  to 
wait  in  dumb  silence  (even  with  the 
prospect  of  a  most  interesting  experi- 
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merit)  for  twenty  minutes  in  the  cold 
dawn  was  anything  but  lively.  At 
length  the  Professor  appeared,  look- 
ing, we  were  glad  to  see,  equal  to  his 
business.  We  had  left  the  front  door 
ajar  in  case  of  need,  as  it  was  our  im- 
pression (so  thorough  a  search  having 
already  been  made  inside)  that  the 
object  of  our  quest  must  be  without  the 
house.  It  was  rather  eerie  work  for  us 
all,  except  the  Professor,  who  was  equal 
to  the  occasion  and  seemed  to  scent  the 
battle,  so  to  speak,  in  the  shape  of 
some  far-off  diamond  which  he  had 
never  seen. 

At  twelve  minutes  past  three,  then, 
Mrs.  Cargill  took  the  Professor's  hand, 
he  having  been  previously  blindfolded 
— "  Not,"  he  said,  "that  such  a  thing 
was  necessary,  but  it  calmed  his  power 
of  thought  to  some  extent."  Harold 
and  I  retired  a  few  steps,  and  the 
silence  for  several  minutes  was  death- 
like. At  last  the  Professor  made  a 
step,  another,  and  then  to  us  on- 
lookers it  seemed  as  if  certainty  had 
replaced  doubt.  He  went  straight  to 
the  door,  Mrs.  Cargill  following  (and 
we,  too,  discreetly),  down  the  avenue 
to  the  first  turning,  and  then  bang 
against  the  fence  in  a  most  disturbing 
manner.  This  little  incident  seemed 
to  have  upset  his  train  of  thought,  and 
it'was  some  minutes  before  he  seemed 
to  grasp  the  situation. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the 
morning  was  fine,  though  the  grass 
looked  abominably  wet.  I  inwardly 
shuddered  at  the  idea  that,  had  there 
been  a  gate,  we  should  have  felt 
obliged  to  open  it,  and  take  to  the 
grass ;  and  catching  Harold's  eye, 
we  both  felt  somewhat  guilty,  as 
though  we  might  be  shirking  some- 
thing. But  the  "  something  "  was  not 
to  be  shirked.  The  Professor  calmly 
commenced  to  climb  the  paling,  which, 
as  his  one  hand  was  occupied,  and  as 
he  was  an  exceedingly  ungainly  man, 
obviously  never  born  for  feats  of 
agility,  seemed  rather  an  extraordi- 
nary proceeding.  Over  he  would  go, 
however,  and  over  Mrs.  Cargill  must 


go  with  him  ;  when  a  man  is  in  a 
trance  he  is  very  unreasonable  ;  how 
Mrs.  Cargill  stood  it  I  cannot  tell, 
save  that  she  herself  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  affected. 

We  were  helping  them  quietly  over 
when  the  Professor  got  into  a  most 
unaccountable  hurry,  and,  had  we  not 
both  devoted  our  attention  to  Mrs. 
Cargill,  she  and  her  leader  must  have 
fallen  and  the  train  of  thought  been 
probably  broken.  We  had  been  asked 
to  maintain  a  discreet  silence,  but  I 
could  almost  have  sworn  I  caught  a 
smothered  exclamation  from  Harold, 
as  Mrs.  Cargill's  foot  was  brought 
smartly  round  upon  the  side  of  his 
head  owing  to  the  Professor's  un- 
reasonable haste. 

Once  over  the  paling  the  scent 
seemed  to  have  grown  weaker.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  the 
avenue,  and  a  very  evident  absence  of 
such  feeling  when  palings  had  to  be 
surmounted ;  but  once  on  the  dewy 
grass  things  might  be  taken  more 
easily.  I  went  back  to  the  paling  to 
join  Harold,  and  we  left  the  pair  to 
themselves  till  they  got  fairly  across 
the  field.  Then  the  Professor  seemed 
to  recognise  the  proximity  of  another 
paling,  and  we  had  to  run  to  be  in 
time  to  help  them  over.  We  were 
getting  more  used  to  it  now,  and  Mrs. 
Cargill  was  bearing  up  wonderfully. 
We  handed  them  over  without  any 
mishap,  save  that  the  Professor's  foot 
got  twisted  in  the  fence,  and  his  boot 
(one  of  those  elastic-sided  monstrosi- 
ties, and  very  old)  came  off  in  the 
struggle  to  extricate  him. 

Harold  and  I  had,  up  till  now,  been 
feeling  not  a  little  sceptical  about  the 
proceedings,  but  the  fact  that  we  were 
in  the  wood  by  this  time,  and  that 
the  Professor  seemed  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  absence  of  his  boot, 
began  to  impress  us.  It  seemed,  too, 
a  little  extraordinary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  go  calmly  on  now  without 
knocking  against,  or  wishing  to  sur- 
mount, the  trees. 

It    was    by    this    time    thoroughly 
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light  ;  we  must  have  been  out  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  and  as  yet  had 
done  nothing  but  climb  palings  and 
get  our  feet  very  wet.  Still,  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  that  there  might  be 
some  method  in  this  madness,  and 
so  on  we  went,  more  slowly  now, 
owing  to  the  brushwood,  which  happily 
was  not  very  thick.  Suddenly  the 
Professor  stopped,  in  so  decided  a 
manner  that  I  could  not  but  think 
it  possible  that  we  were  near  the 
object  of  our  search.  He  was  at  the 
moment  just  opposite  a  thick  laurel 
bush.  I  looked  hastily  at  Harold, 
who  appeared  as  confident  as  myself 
that  we  must  have  come  to  something 
to  cause  such  a  decided  and  prolonged 
stop.  A  few  minutes  of  silence  and 
suspense  passed  like  hours ;  then,  a 
step  forward,  and  the  Professor  com- 
menced to  stoop  slowly  downwards, 
when  we  heard  a  rustling  among 
the  laurel  leaves,  and  a  fox  slunk  out 
from  the  other  side  of  the  bush  and 
made  off  through  the  wood.  This 
distracted  my  attention  for  a  moment, 
and  when  I  looked  round  the  Professor 
had  resumed  his  usual  stiff-backed 
attitude.  We  waited  for  full  five 
minutes.  What  had  gone  wrong] 
Where  was  the  Professor's  promise  I 
Was  there  nothing  in  the  bush  after 
all? 

He  slowly  relaxed  Mrs.  Cargill's 
hand  :  "  It  is  no  use,  gentlemen ;  I 
can  do  nothing  more  just  now  ! " 
But  why  ]  What  was  the  reason  1 
Why  stop  himself  just  as  discovery 
appeared  certain  ?  The  Professor 
could  understand  it  no  more  than  we. 
"  I  came  here,"  he  said,  "  guided  by 
Mrs.  Cargill's  thought.  I  don't  know 
where  I  am.  I  had  the  diamond,  or 
the  clue  to  it,  five  minutes  ago  :  now 
it  is  lost.  Whether  Mrs.  Cargill 
ceased  to  assist  me  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell.  But  I  know  I  can  do  nothing 
more  just  now." 

It  seemed  best,  if  we  wished  to  pre- 
serve any  secrecy  in  the  matter,  to 
make  our  way  home  as  quick  as  we 
could.  I  gave  the  Professor  his 


boot,  and  Mrs.  Cargill  (who  was  some- 
thing exhausted)  my  arm ;  and  we 
returned,  gloomily,  almost  as  we  had 
come,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  way.  We  were  all  too 
disgusted  with  the  Professor  to  be  able 
to  discuss  the  matter  amicably  with 
him  at  the  moment,  so  we  parted 
quietly  and  like  guilty  creatures  in  the 
hall  to  court  the  sleep  which  we  all 
began  to  feel  would  be  beneficial. 
My  position  I  could  not  but  think 
was  rather  an  unpleasant  one.  Old 
friend  of  the  family  as  I  was,  I  could 
not  but  blame  myself  for  bringing  so 
fraudulent  'a  Professor  to  the  house. 
However,  I  decided  before  falling  asleep 
that  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  upon 
our  visitor  to  condemn  him  right  off 
on  the  failure  of  a  single  experiment. 
His  explanations  later  in  the  day 
made  the  matter  no  clearer.  He  was 
certain  that  he  had  been  on  the 
track  (and  it  certainly  had  looked  like 
it),  but  the  reason  for  the  sudden  stop 
he  could  not  tell.  Still,  in  the  end  he 
managed  to  talk  us  over,  and  Mrs. 
Cargill  was  induced  to  go  through  the 
experiment  again  ;  but  this  time  we 
were  to  start  where  we  had  left  off. 
One  thing  alone  the  Professor  would 
swear  to ;  the  diamond  could  not  be  in 
the  house,  else  he  would  never  have 
gone  outside.  Also  he  informed  us 
that  his  foot,  notwithstanding  his 
thick  stocking,  was  considerably  the 
worse  for  wear. 

The  hour  at  length  came  again. 
Harold  and  I  had  decided  to  dispense 
with  sleep  ;  Mrs.  Cargill  and  the 
Professor  turned  up  very  punctually 
within  a  few  seconds  of  one  another. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  frosty. 
We  walked  to  the  laurel  bush,  where, 
having  blindfolded  the  Professor  as 
before,  Mrs.  Cargill  took  his  hand. 
He  soon  started  off,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  laurel-bush,  but  away  through 
the  wood.  We  must  have  been  walk- 
ing for  several  minutes,  and  at  a  pretty 
quick  pace,  when,  like  an  evil  omen, 
a  fox  (probably  the  one  we  had  seen 
on  the  previous  night)  sprang  out  of 
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a  clump  of  underwood,  and  vanished 
among  the  trees. 

It  was  the  same  story  over  again. 
Oar  leader's  pace  slackened  ;  then  he 
stopped.  Could  it  be  that  a  fox  was, 
as  it  were,  a  non-conducting  agent  ?  I 
put  the  question  to  the  Professor ; 
nay,  I  further  hinted  that,  perhaps, 
when  in  a  mesmeric  state  the  sense  of 
smell  might  be  so  heightened  that  he 
had  been  following  like  a  foxhound  for 
two  nights  in  succession  this  evil 
denizen  of  the  woods.  He  put  the 
suggestion  aside  with  scorn  ;  but  the 
more  I  thought  the  more  I  felt  there 
might  be  something  in  it,  and  Harold 
so  far  agreed  with  me  as  to  question 
the  learned  Professor  next  day  as  to 
whether  he  had  ever  been  fond  of 
hunting. 

We  had  gone  home  as  before  non- 
plussed ;  we  had  retired  to  our 
rooms,  slumbered  late,  and  met  for 
fresh  discussion,  all  to  no  purpose. 
Mrs.  Cargill  wished  to  give  up  the 
attempt  and  call  in  the  detectives. 
Harold  and  I  were  inclined  somewhat 
ignominiously  to  agree.  But  we  had 
forgotten  the  Professor.  His  blood 
was  up  ;  our  taunts  on  the  subject  of 
foxhunting  had  aggravated  him  more 
than  we  had  fancied.  Prove  himself 
right  he  would ;  his  honour,  he  in- 
sisted, was  at  stake  ;  he  must  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  He  appealed  to 
Mrs.  Cargill  to  stand  by  him,  and  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  she 
agreed  to  make  a  third  and  last  trial ; 
the  Professor  on  his  side  promising 
that  it  should  be  the  very  last. 

It  rained  hard  all  the  evening,  and 
at  daybreak  when  we  met  it  was  so 
damp,  dreary,  and  misty,  that  we  all 
felt  relieved  when  the  Professor  asked 
us  to  leave  matters  alone  for  a  day 
and  give  his  last  attempt  every  pos- 
sible chance. 

All  this  time  things  in  the  house- 
hold had  been  going  on  quietly 
enough,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
servants  had  quite  made  up  their 
minds  that  no  further  search  was 
intended.  The  only  fresh  circumstance 


that  came  to  light  was  that  the  gar- 
dener's kennel,  formerly  occupied  by 
a  tame  fox  for  which  he  had  a  great 
affection,  was  observed  to  be  empty. 
The  man  affirmed  that  the  animal  had 
slipped  its  collar  the  clay  before.  We 
could  only  question  him  casually  on 
the  subject,  but  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  animal,  whose  scent  had  proved  too 
strong  for  the  Professor,  was  the  one 
which  the  gardener  affirmed  only  to 
have  escaped  on  the  previous  day.  The 
animal,  he  said,  was  bound  to  come 
back  for  its  meals  sooner  or  later,  but 
we  did  not  altogether  agree  with  him 
on  that  point. 

Daybreak  next  morning  saw  us 
again  assembled  in  the  dining-room, 
and  we  left  the  house  to  recom- 
mence business  in  the  wood  where 
we  had  last  stopped.  It  was  a  fine, 
clear  morning,  and  gave  promise  of  a 
glorious  day.  The  Professor  was  on 
his  mettle.  He  had  said  to  us,  "  I 
will  succeed  to-morrow  ;  "  and  to  suc- 
ceed he  evidently  intended. 

He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  blind- 
folded as  usual,  before  he  took  Mrs. 
Cargill's  hand,  and  then  commenced 
to  move  forward,  but  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  we  had  been 
taking  when  he  had  lost  the  clue 
before.  On  he  went,  and  on,  right 
through  the  wood,  till  the  affair 
began  to  grow  tiresome.  He  was 
going  well  to-day  certainly  ;  he  had 
kept  us  at  it  a  good  long  time  ;  but, 
if  we  were  only  going  to  get  a  few 
hundred  yards  every  night  and  perhaps 
not  find  the  stone  after  all,  we  might 
as  well  give  the  matter  up  entirely. 
Harold  appeared,  from  the  frown  upon 
his  face,  to  have  begun  to  consider 
matters  in  this  light  too,  when  the 
Professor,  who  had  been  going  at  a 
fair  pace,  suddenly  stopped.  It  seemed 
to  me  only  natural  that,  as  he  had 
gone  further  than  he  had  ever  gone 
before,  he  should  stop.  His  imbecile 
mind  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer. 
After  considerable  hesitation,  how- 
ever, he  turned  slowly  to  the  left, 
bent  over  some  thick  brushwood  and 
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gradually  stretched  out  his  hand. 
"  It's  that  fox  again  to  a  certainty," 
whispered  Harold  to  me;  "the  Pro- 
fessor 's  as  mad  as  a  March  hare."  No 
signs  of  the  fox  though,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  well  into  the  bush ;  if  the 
diamond  was  there,  surely  a  sudden 
Hash  of  thought  would  assist  him  ;  but 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  there  any  more 
than  our  friend  the  fox,  who  would 
certainly  have  made  off  long  before 
now. 

Ere  my  ideas  were  completed  the 
flash  of  thought  did  come.  A  sud- 
den dart  downwards  on  the  part  of 
the  Professor  was  instantaneously 
succeeded  by  a  frightful  yell  that 
rang  through  the  woods.  Mrs.  Car- 
gill's  hand  was  dix>pped  in  a  second, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Professor 
was  engaging  blindfolded  in  some 
awful  struggle  with  a  foe  whom 
none  of  us  had  as  yet  seen. 

It  was  the  fox  after  all.  The  Pro- 
fessor had  tracked  him.  down  this 
time,  if  not  to  his  den,  at  least  to 
the  trap  in  which  the  animal  was 
struggling. 

Certes,  he  was  pretty  severely 
punished  for  his  fox-hunting  propen- 
sities !  Foxes  don't  visually  attack 
until  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
the  Professor  must  have  forced  the 
animal  to  the  furthest  point  it  could 
go  with  the  trap  on  its  fore-paw,  ere 
he  made  that  sudden  dive  which 
was  so  disastrous  for  him.  Had  it  not 
been  that  the  learned  man's  hand  was 
most  terribly  bitten  we  should  have 
been  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the 
scene.  Mrs.  Cargill  had  had  a  great 
fright ;  the  Professor  was  in  a  towering 
rage,  not  merely  at  the  injury  done  to 
his  hand,  but  that  he  should  after  all 
have  again  tracked  down  his  fox  ;  so 
Harold  and  I  were  alone  in  any  condi- 
tion for  action.  The  Professor  swore 
he  must  kill  the  fox  that  had  so  bitten 
him,  and  so  great  was  his  wrath  and 
haste,  that  he  would  scarcely  wait  till 
we  had  staunched  his  wound  with  a 
handkerchief. 

I  took  Mrs.  Cargill  to  some  little 


distance,  and  when  I  returned  the  fox 
was  well-nigh  demolished  by  the  aid 
of  a  stout  stick,  with  which  the  Pro- 
fessor had  promptly  avenged  him- 
self. 

He  was  calmer  now,  and  as  we  were 
talking  over  the  little  excitement  of 
the  moment,  he  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion  that  either  Mrs.  Cargill  must, 
unknown  to  herself,  have  been  wearing 
the  diamond  all  the  time,  or  the  fox 
must  have  swallowed  it.  The  last 
idea  seemed  to  have  something  in  it  ; 
and  he  was  so  impressed  with  it,  that 
the  only  course  to  convince  him  (for 
we  had  begun  to  doubt  his  sanity) 
seemed  to  be  to  dissect  the  animal 
there  and  then.  I  left  them  to  inform 
Mrs.  Cargill  of  our  last  resolve,  when 
a  shout  of  joy  from  the  Professor  and 
of  surprise  from  Harold,  made  me 
hastily  turn  to  rejoin  them.  Mrs. 
Cargill,  hearing  the  shout,  was  with 
us  in  a  trice. 

The  diamond  had  been  found  !  The 
fox  had  nob  swallowed  it ;  but  tied 
tightly  round  its  neck,  roughly  sewn 
up  in  a  piece  of  brown  leather,  was 
the  missing  stone  ! 

The  Professor  was  exultant ;  his 
wound  was  forgotten ;  he  had  been 
right  after  all ! 

But  who  was  the  thief  1  Some  one 
must  have  committed  the  diamond 
to  the  fox's  care.  Was  it  true  that 
the  animal  had  slipped  its  collar ;  or 
had  the  culprit  freed  it  for  greater 
safety  in  the  belief  it  would  return  for 
its  meals  ]  Only  the  gardener  could 
tell  us ;  and  he  would  probably  not 
miss  his  fox  till  we  saw  him  in  the 
morning. 

Excited  as  we  were  we  talked  it  all 
over  in  the  wood,  and  were  consider- 
ably later  than  usual  in  getting  home ; 
where  we  parted  at  once  silently, 
retiring  to  our  several  chambers 
to  take  the  rest  we  had  so  well 
earned,  after  mutual  compliments  all 
round. 

"We  had  decided  that  the  gardener 
alone  could  be  the  thief,  and  that  we 
would  confront  him  with  the  charge  in, 
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the  morning— but  we  had  reckoned 
without  our  host !  When  we  assembled 
for  breakfast,  the  Professor  with  his 
hand  wrapped  up  in  most  ungainly 
fashion,  Mrs.  Cargill  met  us  with  a 
blank  face.  A  note,  which  the  servant 
had  found  in  the  silver  chest  some 
minutes  since,  explained  all.  It  was  a 
filthy  piece  of  workmanship,  but  still 
legible,  and  the  contents,  alas  !  too 
plainly  spoke  the  truth.  It  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"  Missrs, — i  seen  you  and  the  gintlemen 
too  nites  waukin  about  the  woods  lookin  for 
mi  fox.  You  kant  find  him  any  move  than 
me  .so  ime  oil',  i  hop  you  may  ketch  mi  fox  i 


leant   so   me   and  mi  pals  tuk  a  few  spuhes 
insted. 

'''  Your  obediant  sirvent, 

"To.M  BLAK. 
"ps — thcnks  for  levin  the  door  opin." 

The  Professor  was  the  only  one  who 
made  a  hearty  breakfast.  He  had 
proved  the  power  of  thought-reading  ; 
it  was  our  fault,  not  his,  xhat  the 
gardener  had  been  too  sharp  for  us. 
Now,  of  course,  we  had  the  detectives 
down ;  but  we  never  caught  Mr. 
Black.  "  Tuk  a  few  spunes  insted  !  " 
I  should  rather  think  he  had  ;  there 
was  not  a  piece  of  plate  left  in  the 
house ! 


THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

How  cold  upon  my  passion   blows  the  wind, 
Over  the  old   sweet  fields — so   sweet,  that   I 
Could  wander  more,  yet  for  all  memory 

Not  sweet  enough.     Beloved,   ah  !    have   I   sinned, 

That  all  but  these  dumb  fields  looks  so   unkind, 
And   I,   without  e'en  one   familiar   face, 
Must    see  the   darkness   in  the   sunny  place, 

And   set  my  feet  here,  wandering  still  in   mind  ']  " 

Then  glancing   up,   if  heaven   might  look  sweet 
Upon    his   sorrow,  one  bright  star  he   spied. 

But,  as  he  gazed,   his  hungry  eyes   grew   dim, 

And  the  star  seemed  so  many  worlds  from  him. 
Heart-sick,   he  turned;  and  in  the  pool  beside 

Lo !  the  same  star  was  shining  at  his  feet. 
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T  DO  not  suppose  any  one  who  reads 
this  will  have  been  to  Karpathos  ;  and 
perhaps  not  many  will  he  ahle  to  say 
off  hand  that  it  is  one  of  the  Sporades, 
lying  between  Crete  and  Rhodes. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  take 
an  ordinary  traveller  or  a  merchant 
there,  and  the  two  seas  on  either  side 
of  this  long  riband-shaped  island  are, 
moreover,  exceedingly  dangerous.  No 
steamers  cross  them,  and  rarely  sailing 
boats  ;  consequently  no  happier  hunt- 
ing ground  could  exist  for  the  study 
of  unadulterated  Greek  peasant  life. 
The  island  is  certainly  very  lovely, 
being  particularly  rich  in  mountains 
covered  with  rare  plants  ;  in  fact, 
the  only  European  who  had  visited 
the  villages  before  ourselves  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
was  a  German  botanist.  In  parts  it 
is  densely  wooded  with  low  straggling 
fir  trees,  which  on  the  slopes  exposed 
to  the  north  winds  crawl  along  the 
ground  with  their  stems  as  if  suppli- 
cating the  angry  blast  for  mercy.  The 
mountainous  backbone  of  Karpathos 
is  curiously  knife-shaped,  and  as  you 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other  you  go  along  the  summit 
of  this  backbone,  with  the  sea  on 
either  side  of  you  three  thousand  feet 
below,  while  behind  you  and  before 
rises  a  surprising  conglomeration  of 
angular  many-coloured  peaks. 

In  these  mountains  there  are  villages, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  and  there 
are  not  nine  thousand  souls  in  the 
whole  of  Karpathos,  are  buried  in 
the  depths  of  ignorance.  Amongst 
them  we  passed  several  months  last 
winter,  and  many  amusing  incidents 
we  witnessed  during  our  stay. 

We  were  lodged  with  the  school- 
master of  Mesochorion  in  a  one-roomed 
house,  which  was  abandoned  to  our 
solej  and  separate  use.  One  day, 
shortly  after  our  arrival,  we  were 


made  aware  that  a  very  near  neigh- 
bour of  ours  had  had  a  baby,  by  the 
sudden  breaking  upon  us  of  unmis- 
takable sounds  of  infantile  distress. 
The  schoolmaster  was  promptly  sum- 
moned and  questioned  on  the  subject, 
and  he  promised  without  delay  to 
obtain  for  us  an  introduction  to  the 
happy  mother,  that  our  desire  to  study 
the  folk-lore  of  Greek  babyhood  might 
be  satisfied. 

Undoubtedly  the  schoolmaster  might 
be  termed  "  a  superior  man  "  in  Kar- 
pathos,   for   he    could   both  read   and 
write.     I  should  not  like  to  answer  for 
his  possession  of  any   further  accom- 
plishments,   seeing    that    one  day  he 
asked  us  if  we  were  acquainted  with 
the  great  European  traveller,  Captain 
Hattaras.       The  name   struck  me  as 
familiar,  so  I  said  we  had    often  heard 
of  him,  but   had  not  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance.    "  I  have  an  account 
of  his  travels  which  I  will  lend  you," 
said  he,  and  that   evening  put  us  in 
possession   of  a   Greek  translation  of 
Jules  A7erne's  work,  which  our  friend 
believed   to  contain   nothing  but    the 
truth.     Nevertheless  he  was  a  superior 
man,  and  a  great  assistance  to  us  in 
collecting  local  beliefs.     Furthermore, 
he  bore  the  title  of  "  deacon,"  which 
is  given  in  Karpathos  to  all  who  can 
read  or  write,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  common  herd.     As  a  proof  of  the 
Karpathiote  conservatism  in  customs, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  still 
they  observe  the  first  of  September  as 
New  Year's  Day,   washing  out  their 
houses,    and    wishing    each    other    a 
happy  new  year  on  the    day   which 
the  Byzantine  calendar  recognised  as 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Yet  even  here  there  are  instances  of 
civilisation  having  crept  in.  The  better 
class  of  the  inhabitants  are  weary  of 
the  monotony  of  calling  themselves 
John,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  and  Nicholas, 
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the  son  of  John,  for  alternate  genera- 
tions. We  became  acquainted  with  a 
person  called  Mr.  Palamedes  Black 
Seagoer,  who  once  had  penetrated  as 
far  as  Odessa ;  and  our  muleteer,  Nicho- 
las, proudly  told  us  that  he  had  in- 
herited the  surname  of  Hare  from  his 
father,  who  had  been  thus  dubbed  for 
the  fleetness  of  foot  he  had  displayed 
in  the  days  of  the  revolution. 

A  few  years  ago  in  Karpathos  the 
extent  of  a  boy's  education  was  to  be 
able  to  read,  after  a  parrot-like  fashion, 
a  page  in  the  Greek  prayer-book,  be- 
ginning "  Cross,  help  me  ;  "  after  which 
they  were  hurried  through  the  Psalter 
and  the  Apostles,  and  then  sent  out 
into  the  world  to  dig  and  to  delve,  and 
to  forget  the  very  form  of  letters.  As 
a  rare  instance  of  ability,  a  boy  was 
allowed  to  read  in  church  the  canons 
and  the  Apostles,  and  the  proud 
parents  on  this  occasion  prepared  a 
feast  in  honour  of  their  son's  success, 
and  brought  presents  of  fruit  and 
bread  to  the  erudite  preceptor.  This 
was  the  education  of  the  generation 
now  grown  up,  and  it  is  a  question  if 
their  successors  will  be  more  deeply 
learned. 

The  mother  lay  in  state  on  her  upper 
floor  when  we  visited  her,  for  all  Kar- 
pathiote  houses  are  built  after  one 
fashion.  Each  consists  of  one  long 
single  room,  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts  down  the  middle.  That  nearest 
the  entrance  is  paved  usually  with 
manure,  and  is  used  for  receiving 
guests.  The  inner  part  is  constructed 
like  a  stage ;  below  are  the  store- 
rooms, above  are  the  beds,  approached 
by  steps.  The  walls  are  gay  with 
plates  and  cups  and  household  utensils, 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  better  class 
there  is  much  carving,  which  pleases 
the  eye  ;  quaint  griffin  heads  and 
intricate  labyrinthine  patterns,  testi- 
fying to  the  skill  of  the  self-taught 
Karpathiote  carpenters. 

Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  shall  I 
forget  the  shock  I  received  on  being 
introduced  to  the  attendant  physician. 
These  villagers  have  no  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  drugs,  and  their  only 


medical  attendants  are  old  women  who 
can  mutter  incantations,  and  priests 
who  can  bind  diseases  to  a  tree,  and 
exorcise  the  devil.  They  have  not 
even  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
many  herbs  which  cover  their  moun- 
tain sides  to  help  them  in  the  combat 
with  disease.  At  Mesochorion  almost 
the  only  practitioner  is  a  witch-like 
creature  called  Marigo,  of  whose  sex 
no  one  seemed  quite  certain,  for  we 
heard  our  old  school-friend  the 
article  o,  r/,  TO,  gone  through  in  all  its 
subtle  variations  when  addressing  this 
individual,  who  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  we  will  call  "her." 

Marigo  had  lost  one  leg  long  years 
ago,  by  the  fall  of  a  mast  when  at  sea. 
She  had  supplied  the  missing  member 
by  what  looked  uncommonly  like  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  Assisted  by  this  and 
by  a  crutch  she  was  daily  to  be  seen 
going  her  medical  rounds  within  the 
precincts  of  the  village  ;  but  if  called 
to  a  distant  hamlet,  a  mule  had  to  be 
sent.  She  was  always  dressed  in  rags 
and  tatters  ;  her  nose  is  Welling- 
tonian  in  shape,  her  hair  clotted  and 
straggling.  She  will  tell  you  your 
fortune  with  a  greasy  pack  of  cards, 
and  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meso- 
chorion get  married  or  go  on  a  voyage 
without  consulting  Marigo' s  sooth- 
sayings.  She  is  seldom  sober,  for  her 
medical  fees  are  generally  invested  in 
raki  or  rum.  Such  is  the  physician  of 
Mesochorion.  I  have  seen  her  per- 
form her  incantations  for  fevers  and 
headaches.  I  have  seen  her  whilst 
muttering  mystic  words  wave  a  sickle, 
the  point  of  which  had  been  dipped  in 
honey,  over  the  head  of  a  dying  man. 
I  have  seen  her  amongst  the  bones  in 
the  charnel-house  looking  for  a  skull 
to  stick  upon  a  post,  which  she  thinks 
will  attract  the  wind  from  the  quarter 
from  whence  she  wishes  it  to  blow. 
But  I  think  I  never  saw  her  look  so 
repulsively  awe-inspiring  as  when  con- 
trasted with  the  tiny  speck  of  human 
life,  at  whose  entrance  into  the  world 
she  had  presided. 

Primitive  societies  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
gallant    in   their  reception  of   female 
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babies ;  in  fact,  some  Karpathiote 
parents  are  so  very  benighted  as  to 
consider  the  advent  of  a  daughter  as  a 
distinct  curse  to  their  house.  There 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
made  for  the  first  daughter,  for  a  first 
daughter  succeeds  to  all  her  mother's 
property.  Consequently  they  fire  off. 
guns  on  her  appearance,  to  indicate 
that  an  heiress  has  been  born  into  the 
world.  The  arrival  of  subsequent 
daughters  is  passed  over  in  silence, 
whilst  every  son  is  greeted  with  a 
flourish. 

Marigo  was  very  busy  as  we  went 
in,  for  the  public  washing  of  the  infant 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  at  such 
an  occasion  she  always  presides.  A 
large  wooden  bowl  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  table,  into  which  warm 
water  was  poured  ;  a  few  lemon  leaves 
were  then  dropped  in,  and  the  relatives 
who  were  near  cast  in  salt  and  sugar. 
In  this  concoction  Marigo  washed  her 
young  charge,  frequently  calling  it  a 
little  dragon  as  she  did  so,  one  of 
those  pet  names  by  which  Greek  child- 
ren are  known  before  their  christen- 
ing, and  which  are  thought  to  indicate 
its  future  strength.  After  this  exer- 
tion she  had  to  be  supplied  with  a 
glass  of  raki,  to  prepare  her  for  the 
mighty  effort  of  saying  the  "  Kyrie 
Eleison  "  forty  times,  which  she  did 
with  remarkable  velocity.  It  is  done 
always  on  this  occasion,  as  a  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  allowing  another 
male  child  to  be  born  into  the  world. 

Before  the  priestly  blessing,  after 
the  washing  and  swaddling  has  been 
done  to  Marigo's  satisfaction,  no  one 
is  allowed  to  come  in  or  go  out  of  the 
house ;  but  as  soon  as  Papa  Manoulas 
has  delivered  this  blessing  the  doors 
are  thrown  open,  for  now  they  say 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  Nereid  or  un- 
canny hobgoblin  seizing  upon  the  child 
and  making  it  waste  away.  Before 
our  departure  we  were  given  glasses  of 
raki  and  sweets,  and  we  wished  the 
mother  a  happy  forty  days  ;  for, 
according  to  custom,  for  forty  days 
after  the  birth  the  mother  does  not  go 
to  church.  Before  the  birth  the  mother 


is  very  seldom  seen  abroad ;  this  is 
not  inculcated  by  any  feelings  of 
modesty,  for  they  have  none,  but  from, 
the  belief  that  if  she  should  see  an 
ugly  person  the  child  would  be  un- 
sightly. On  the  same  principle,  .the 
handsomest  man  ought  to  embrace  the 
child  first  after  birth,  so  as  to  im- 
part to  it  a  portion  of  his  beauty ; 
and  the  soberest  and  most  moderate 
woman,  that  the  child  may  grow  up 
temperate  in  all  its  ways.  At  Meso- 
chorion.  Marigo  is  always  sent  for 
secretly  when  the  birth  is  imminent, 
for  fear  that  at  this  critical  moment 
an  enemy  may  hear  of  it  and  curse 
the  child.  No  one  in  the  house,  for 
the  same  reason,  is  allowed  to  utter 
a  harsh  word,  for  it  would  damage 
the  infant. 

Our  schoolmaster  told  us  much 
about  the  superstitions  connected  with 
births  that  evening.  At  sunset,  for 
many  days,  the  doors  of  the  house  are 
kept  scrupulously  closed  to  whomso- 
ever may  arrive.  Even  if  it  is  the 
father  who  has  returned  from  a  long 
journey  he  has  to  seek  repose  else- 
where, for  from  sunset  until  cock- 
crow the  demons  of  the  air  are 
roving  about,  and  they  may  come  in 
and  hurt  the  child.  The  clothes  of 
the  child  must  not  be  exposed  to  the 
stars,  and  if  by  accident  they  have 
been,  they  must  be  fumigated  with  a 
censer  ;  if  this  is  omitted  the  child  will 
have  thrush.  There  is  some  sense 
in  this  in  a  climate  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  often  impregnated  with  sea 
moisture. 

St.  Eleutherios  is  the  protector  of 
new-born  babes,  and  is  usually  called 
upon  by  the  mother  in  her  distress,  as 
anciently  was  the  goddess  Eileithyia  ; 
and  when  summoned  to  the  bedside  of 
her  patient  Marigo  always  takes  with 
her  an  olive  branch,  which  is  called, 
from  its  shape,  "  the  virgin's  hand," 
which  the  patient  holds  with  a  view  to 
expediting  the  event. 

But  on  the  seventh  day  after  birth 
there  takes  place  the  most  interesting 
ceremony  of  all  in  Karpathos.  It  is 
usually  performed  the  day  before  the 
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christening,  and  is  looked  upon  as  of 
the  greatest  importance,  for  on  this 
day  the  Fates  are  called  upon  to 
decide  who  is  to  be  the  child's  patron 
saint.  It  was  on  the  seventh  day, 
Apollodorus  tells  us,  that  the  Fates 
told  the  horologe  of  Meleager  and  the 
torch  was  lighted  on  the  hearth.  This 
ceremony  of  fate-telling  is  still,  as  in 
ancient  days,  called  e<£ra,  and  is  an 
interesting"  thing  to  witness,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  stay  longer  at  Meso- 
chorion  than  we  originally  intended  ; 
we  never  regretted  the  delay  as  it 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  a  deliciously 
primitive  and  hospitably  -  inclined 
people. 

In  these  remote  villages  there  are 
always  one  or  more  women,  who  once 
in  their  lives  have  left  their  native 
island.  These  are  wonderfully  over- 
bearing, and  during  the  day  time,  when 
the  men  are  absent  in  the  fields,  they 
maintain  the  importance  of  royalty. 
Mrs.  Chrysanthemum  was  the  ruling 
spirit  in  Mesochorioii ;  she  had  once 
been  with  her  husband  to  Alexandria, 
and  looked  upon  us  as  her  special 
property,  being  always  at  hand  to  con- 
duct us  in  our  walks,  and  to  apologize 
for  the  ignorance  of  her  fellows.  "  I 
know  civilisation,"  she  would  boast 
proudly,  and  her  listeners  would  nod 
their  heads  in  assent ;  "  these  people 
are  animals,  burnt  people,  no  men  at 
all ; "  and  by  their  silence  the  other 
women  would  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  Mrs.  Chrysanthemum's  definition  of 
them. 

Perhaps  our  life  was  a  little  mono- 
tonous at  Mesochorion  ;  at  all  events 
the  delicacies  of  our  table  were ;  for 
daily  we  discussed  the  boiled  limbs 
of  kid  or  lamb  ;  we  had  no  vegetables 
save  onions.  Our  only  real  delight 
•was  boiled  sheep's  cream  mixed  with 
native  honey,  and  now  and  then  a 
pilaff  of  snails.  Snails  boiled  in  rice, 
with  oil  poured  over  them,  and  served 
up  with  hairpins,  are  a  welcome  luxury 
in  these  parts.  Then  we  had  numer- 
ous patients  with  every  imaginable 
disease,  who  came  to  consult  us,  regard- 


less of  Marigo's  sneers  ;  and  though  we 
did  not  stay  long  enough  to  hear  if 
our  remedies  were  successful  in  the 
most  interesting  cases,  yet  I  have  my 
doubts  if  the  vaseline  we  gave  to 
lepers  would  ever  do  more  than  bring 
a  ray  of  hope  for  a  time  to  those 
stricken  outcasts  of  society. 

Last  winter  the  inhabitants  of  Kar- 
pathos suffered  a  dire  calamity,  traces 
of  which  we  saw  in  every  village.  An 
account  of  this  disaster  never  appeared 
in  the  European  papers  ;  no  subscrip- 
tion list  was  ever  opened  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  their  behalf  ;  yet  I 
question  if  these  islanders  did  not  suffer- 
more  than  others  whose  catastrophe 
has  been  better  known.  The  island 
was  visited  by  a  cyclone  of  rain  which 
never  ceased  for  a  fortnight ;  their 
houses  were  washed  away  ;  their  vine- 
yards were  destroyed ;  their  fields, 
which  are  built  in  terraces  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  subsided.  Some  of 
the  villages  represented  the  appear- 
ance of  those  in  Chios  after  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  greatest  distress  pre- 
vails, for  there  is  no  government  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  ;  their  taxes  have 
to  be  paid  as  usual,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  assist  them  in  their  adver- 
sity save  their  habitual  abstinence, 
which  enables  a  Greek  peasant  to  sub- 
sist on  what  to  others  would  be  sheer 
starvation.  At  Mesochorion  they 
were  busily  engaged  in  repairing  the 
damages  when  we  were  there ;  but 
they  do  not  know  how  to  guard 
against  a  recurrenceof  this  catastrophe ; 
their  stone  walls  have  only  mud  for 
cement ;  their  roofs  are  of  mud,  and 
their  floors  of  manure.  The  flat  roof 
of  one  house  serves  as  the  courtyard 
and  approach  to  another  on  a  higher 
level,  and  it  is  of  common  occurrence 
for  the  family  to  be  awakened  at  night 
by  a  stray  mule  which  has  got  on  to 
the  roof,  and  whose  leg  has  gone 
through  the  ceiling. 

The  seventh  day  arrived  at  last,  and 
we  were  all  in  readiness  for  the  fate- 
telling  ceremony  which  was  to  be 
performed  on  behalf  of  baby  Dragon. 
People  in  their  best  were  seen  hurry- 
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ing  to  the  mother's  house  carrying 
baskets  of  figs  and  other  delicacies  as 
a  present  for  the  "  table  "  which  would 
afterwards  be  laid. 

Our  friend  Papa  Manoulas,  the  chief 
priest,  was  there  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  his  long  blue  greasy  cassock  and 
tall  hat  and  straggling  hair,  which 
well  regulated  Papas  usually  fasten 
up  with  hairpins,  but  which  Papa 
Manoulas  generally  so  contrived  to 
tuck  into  his  hat  that  it  stood  out 
behind  like  the  handle  of  a  teapot. 
He  is  a  mason  by  trade,  and  just 
now,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  house 
repairing  that  is  going  on,  he  is  driving 
an  unusually  good  trade. 

Marigo  we  saw  hobbling  along 
towards  the  house  looking  more 
tattered  and  witch-like  than  ever ; 
most  of  the  relatives  of  the  parents 
were  directing  their  course  thither, 
besides  numerous  guests,  and  amongst 
these  ourselves. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was 
placed  a  thing  which  might  easily 
have  passed  for  a  wooden  pig-trough, 
but  it  really  was  a  bowl  into  which 
the  family  put  their  boiled  rice  on 
feast  days,  and  out  of  which  they  eat, 
squatted  on  the  floor  around,  without 
the  assistance  of  forks  or  spoons. 
To-day  this  bowl  was  to  serve  another 
purpose  :  it  was  carefully  covered  first 
of  all  with  a  suit  of  the  father's 
clothes,  for  the  child  was  a  boy  •  if  it 
had  been  a  girl,  one  of  the  mother's 
rich  embroidered  dresses  would  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Then 
baby  Dragon  was  brought  from  his 
cradle,  which  in  these  parts  consists  of 
a  swing  attached  to  the  beams  of  the 
roof.  He  was  tightly  swaddled  like  a 
malefactor  about  to  be  hung,  but  these 
bandages  Marigo  proceeded  to  unloose, 
and  placed  him  naked  as  he  was  born 
on  a  pile  of  his  father's  clothes  on 
the  bowl  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Around  the  bowl  were  placed  seven 
jars;  each  jar  contained  honey, and  into 
the  honey  were  stuck  seven  candles. 
Now  these  candles  form  the  chief  factor 
in  the  ceremony  of  fate-telling.  When 
a  child  is  born  a  neighbour  comes  in 


to  make  "  the  candle  "  as  it  is  called. 
She  gets  a  very  long  wick,  and  around 
this  she  rolls  seven  coats  of  wax  ;  this 
long  candle  she  cuts  into  seven  pieces, 
and  they  are  ready  for  the  ceremony. 

When  all  the  relatives  and  guests 
were  seated  around  the  naked  body  of 
baby  Dragon,  the  seven  candles  were 
blessed  by  Papa  Manoulas  ;  one  was  to 
be  the  candle  of  St.  Athanasius, 
another  of  St.  Mammas,  and  so  on ; 
generally  the  patron  saints  of  neigh- 
bouring churches  are  chosen  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  When  blessed 
the  candles  were  lighted,  and  for  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes  we  all  sat 
around  in  solemn  silence,  broken  only 
by  periodical  cries  from  baby  Dragon, 
and  the  groaning  of  some  prayer.  At 
length  a  candle  went  out — if  I  re- 
member right  it  was  the  candle  of  St. 
Panteleomon  ;  thus  the  indication  of 
the  Fates  was  made  plain,  St.  Panteleo- 
mon was  to  be  the  patron  saint  for  life 
of  the  youthful  Kai'pathiote.  To  this 
saint  he  would  have  to  offer  up  his 
prayers  when  in  danger  ;  before  his 
picture  he  would  have  to  light  his 
candle  in  church;  on  his  day  baby 
Dragon  would  have  to  entertain  his 
friends.  St.  Panteleomon  would  act 
as  his  intercessor  for  favour  with  God  ; 
for  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Greek 
( 'liurch  no  man  can  make  his  prayers 
direct  to  so  sublime  a  being  as  the 
Creator  of  mankind  ;  some  mediation 
is  necessary. 

At  this  juncture  the  other  candles 
were  extinguished  ;  the  mother  on  one 
side  and  Marigo  on  the  other  held  the 
swaddling  clothes  over  baby  Dragon's 
head  ;  one  said  as  she  did  so  "  You  have 
crossed  the  river,"  and  the  other 
replied  "Therefore  be  not  afraid." 
The  baby  was  thereupon  dressed  again 
and  restored  to  his  swing  ;  the  honey 
was  distributed  amongst  the  guests, 
together  with  presents  of  figs  and 
wheat,  and  as  each  went  away  he 
wished  for  the  infant  some  great  good 
fortune. 

But  the  fate-telling  ceremony  was 
not  over  yet.  That  evening  the  bowl 
was  again  pput  in  the  middle  of  the 
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room  ;  in  it  they  cast  this  time  flour 
and  water,  which  was  stirred  until  it 
had  assumed  the  consistency  of  dough  ; 
in  the  midst  of  this  honey  and  butter 
were  put,  and  the  men  and  women 
squatted  around  to  eat  and  talk.  The 
last  thing  at  night  when  all  the  guests 
had  dispersed,  old  Marigo  filled  the 
bowl  once  more,  put  it  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  shut  the  door,  and 
went  round  to  sprinkle  the  walls  with 
sacred  oil  ;  as  she  did  so  she  said, 
"  Come,  Fate  of  Fates,  come  to  bless 
this  child  ;  may  he  have  ships,  and 
mules,  and  diamonds  ;  may  he  become 
a  prince." 

The  bowl  was  left  all  night  thus 
filled  with  food,  that  the  Fates  might 
partake  thereof,  and  be  willing  in  their 
consequent  good  humour  richly  to 
endow  the  child.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony — a  conclusion, 
said  the  schoolmaster,  which  puts  much 
money  into  old  Marigo's  pocket,  for 
they  think  no  one  can  do  it  so  well  as 
she,  and  her  charges  are  made  accord- 
ingly. A  year  after  birth  they  go 
through  another  fate-telling  ceremony 
of  a  similar  nature,  only  that  this 
time  a  tray  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  filled  with  various  articles  ;  the 
first  of  these  that  the  baby  touches  is 
held  to  indicate  the  calling  in  life 
which  the  Fates  wish  him  to  pursue. 

Eight  days  after  birth  baby  Dragon 
was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  and  we  could  not 
leave  Mesochorion  till  the  day  after, 
for  we  wished  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony — and  furthermore  our  Greek 
servant  was  to  be  godfather.  Marigo 
on  this  occasion  was  again  very  busy, 
and  Papa  Manoulas  too,  who  looked 
considerably  more  respectable  in  his 
robes  of  office  than  in  his  every-day 
garb.  It  interested  us  greatly  to  see 
our  little  friend  Dragon  immersed 
bodily  in  warm  water,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  dancing  round  the  font,  as 
performed  by  the  priest  and  god- 
parents, made  us  think  of  the  amphi- 
dromia  of  antiquity  ;  but  these  things 
were  not  new  to  us — they  happen  in 
Karpathos,  as  they  do  elsewhere. 


But  when  they  took  the  child  home, 
and  presented  him  to  his  mother,  we 
saw  what  we  had  never  seen  before — 
for  the  good  woman  met  them  on  the 
threshold,  and  performed  what  they 
term  the  incense  of  the  ploughshare  ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  waved  the  family 
share  with  embers  in  it,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  priests  in  church,  in. 
front  of  the  child,  supposing  that 
thereby  she  would  secure  for  her  off- 
spring strength  like  the  iron  of  the 
share,  and  skill  in  agriculture  such  as 
former  owners  of  the  share  had  pos- 
sessed. They  do  this  also  on  the 
return  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  from 
the  church  ;  and  though  the  better- 
class  Karpathiotes,  with  Mrs.  Chrys- 
anthemum at  their  head,  affect  to 
scoff  at  this  custom,  nevertheless  the 
poor  adhere  to  it  still,  and  will  do  for 
many  a  year. 

The  mother  then  received  them  into 
her  house  ;  as  a  mark  of  reverence  to 
Papa  Manoulas,  who  entered  first, 
she  touched  the  ground  with  her 
fingers,  and  then  raised  his  hand  to> 
her  lips  to  kiss.  The  god-parents 
came  next,  bearing  the  child,  now 
known  as  Matthew,  which  name  he 
received  from  our  servant,  his  god- 
father. He,  poor  man,  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  this  ceremony,  and  looked 
bewildered  when  called  upon  to  give 
the  words  expected  of  the  god-father 
on  the  delivery  of  the  child  ;  so  Papa 
Manoulas  stepped  forward,  and  said 
them  for  him  :  "  I  deliver  up  to  you 
the  child,  baptised,  incensed,  anointed 
— in  fact,  made  a  Christian  ; "  and 
then,  specially  addressing  the  mother, 
he  continued,  "  that  you  may  protect 
it  carefully  from  fire,  precipices,  and 
all  evil ;  that  you  may  deliver  it  up 
again  to  us  at  the  second  coming 
spotless  and  undefiled." 

The  grateful  mother  took  her  infant 
from  Matthew's  arms,  and  placed  it 
in  its  swing,  whilst  the  father  handed 
us  all  once  more  sweets  and  raki  to 
conclude  the  entertainment. 

I  should  like  to  have  been  at  Meso- 
chorion forty  days  after  the  birth,  the 
day  on  which  the  mother  was  again 
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received  into  the  church  and  into  the 
houses  of  her  neighbours — for  it  is  not 
considered  proper  for  a  mother  to  visit 
in  any  house  before  the  forty  days 
have  expired.  But  not  even  the 
pressing  invitation  of  Marigo  to  enter 
•ourselves  as  medical  students  under 
her  guidance  could  tempt  us  to  re- 
main. If  we  would  stay,  she  promised, 
by  ocular  demonstration,  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  her  system  to  our  own  ; 
nevertheless  we  contented  ourselves 
with  hearing  what  they  were  going  to 
do  on  the  fortieth  day. 

The  mother  and  child  first  go  to 
church  with  a  jug  of  water  ;  after  the 
service  is  performed,  and  the  water 
blessed,  they  visit  their  neighbours, 
and  the  mother  sprinkles  each  house 
she  visits  with  water  out  of  the  jug, 
saying,  as  she  does  so,  "  that  your 
jugs  may  not  break."  As  she  crosses 
the  threshold  it  is  expected  of  her  to 
put  the  handle  of  the  door -key  into  her 
mouth,  to  make  the  plates  as  strong 
as  the  iron  of  the  key,  as  the  saying 
goes. 

The  perils  that  surround  babyhood 
from  the  uncanny  demons  of  the  air 
are  numerous  at  Mesochorion.  Nereids 
love  nothing  better  than  to  strike 
children  with  a  mysterious  wasting ; 
greedy  Lamiee  will  suck  their  blood. 
The  evil  eye  affects  them  more  than 
it  does  grown-up  people,  and  to  coun- 
teract these  perils  mothers  will  subject 
their  children  to  tortures  innumerable. 
If  the  child  is  weakly,  and  Nereid- 
struck,  it  must  be  left  naked  on  the 
cold  marble  altar  in  church  for  some 
hours  ;  if  a  child  is  in  any  way  dis- 
torted, it  has  been  struck  by  a  Nereid's 
laugh,  they  say,  and  the  only  remedy 
is  priestly  exorcism — secret  offices  per- 
formed frequently  by  Papa  Manoulas 
at  the  dead  of  night  in  church,  for 
which  he  gets  a  loaf  and  a  cheese. 


Children's  necks  are  one  mass  of 
amulets  and  charms  to  protect  them 
from  the  unseen  dangers,  like  those 
in  antiquity  they  wore  to  avert  the 
glance  of  the  god  Fascinus.  Old 
Marigo  is  especially  skilled  in  making 
these  articles.  Whenever  there  is  a 
new  oven  built,  the  first  loaf  baked 
is  stamped  with  the  church's  seal, 
I.X.N.  Marigo  secures  this,  and  sells 
it  afterwards  to  a  parent  who  is  rich 
enough  to  invest  in  so  valuable  a 
phylactery  for  his  child.  She  has 
her  charms  to  ward  off  erysipelas  and 
wrarts.  On  the  first  of  May  she  binds 
round  her  patients'  waists  branches 
of  mallow,  that  their  stomachs  may 
not  ache  ;  and  on  the  first  of  March 
she  sees  that  every  inhabitant  binds 
round  an  arm  or  a  finger  a  bit  of  red 
string,  as  a  charm  against  fevers ; 
these  they  cut  off  on  Easter  Sunday, 
and  burn  in  the  churchyard,  saying,  as 
they  do  so,  that  they  are  sending  the 
fevers  to  the  Jews. 

Marigo's  remedies,  we  discovered, 
were  especially  based  on  the  theory 
that  "prevention  is  better  than 
cure  ;  "  and  then  there  are  so  many 
chances  against  individuals  suffering 
from  the  complaints  that  she  pro- 
fesses to  ward  off  that  she  is  generally 
sure  of  success.  When  we  left  Meso- 
chorion, we  did  so  with  Marigo's  curses 
ringing  in  our  ears.  She  had  been 
exceedingly  kind  to  us,  she  said,  and 
she  had  taught  us  valuable  secrets 
unknown  in  our  land,  the  only  equiva- 
lent for  which  was  a  far  larger  sum  of 
money  than  we  thought  fit  to  offer. 
In  spite  of  her  curses  we  readied 
the  village  of  Olympus  in  safety, 
with  only  one  mishap — our  baggage- 
mule  took  to  kicking,  and  scattered  the 
mountain  side  with  dearly-treasured 
provender. 

J.  THEODORE  BENT. 
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THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   DIET;   BY   A   LAYMAN. 


IN  the  years  to  come  it  will  be  de- 
bated whether  the  great  minds  of  the 
later  Victorian  era  were  most  con- 
cerned with  their  souls  or  with 
their  stomachs.  Politics  we  may  put 
by ;  they  are  always  with  us ;  but 
politics  apart,  between  these  two  in- 
terests, the  spiritual  and  the  peptical, 
the  question  of  precedence  must  surely 
lie.  What  other  claimant  can  there 
be  ?  Not  literature,  thrust  away  into 
corners,  or  tricked  out  in  a  newspaper 
like  some  May-day  mummer  ;  not  art, 
divorced,  in  Carlyle's  phrase,  from 
sense  and  the  reality  of  things  ;  not 
music,  crushed  Tarpeia-wise  under 
foreign  gew-gaws,  or  brayed  in  a 
chemist's  mortar  ;  not  the  drama, 
levelled  to  a  tawdry  platform  for  the 
individual's  vanity.  Not  these,  nor  any 
one  of  these  things  ;  but  the  soul  and 
the  stomach,  irreligion  and  indiges- 
tion, doubt  and  dyspepsia — call  them 
what  you  will — these  are  the  cardinal 
notes  of  our  great  inquiring  age. 

The  former  I  will  not  touch.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  indeed,  asserts  a 
wise  and  orderly  method  of  eating  to 
be  a  religious  duty,  and,  though  the 
phrase  might  not  quite  pass  muster 
in  Exeter  Hall,  in  some  sense  it 
assuredly  is  so.  In  this  wise,  then, 
I  may  profess  to  be  in  touch  with 
religion,  but  in  no  other.  Questions 
of  faith  and  unfaith  (as  the  fashion- 
able jargon  has  it)  I  have  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  wish  to  discuss.  It 
were  perhaps  no  bad  thing  for  the 
happiness  of  the  future  if  the  wish 
were  as  generally  wanting  to-day 
as  the  ability.  But  on  the  interior 
economy  of  the  human  frame  every 
man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion.  Like 
faith  this,  too,  it  may  be  said,  must 
take  its  stand  mainly  on  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen  ;  but  the  evidence, 
at  least,  in  this  case  is  of  a  more 
certain  and  palpable  nature.  By  what 


measure  and  system  of  nourishment 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers  may 
best  be  encouraged  and  preserved  it 
is  every  man's  duty  to  discover  for 
himself.  If  he  has  any  word  to  say 
thereon  it  is,  if  not  his  duty,  at  least  his 
privilege  to  say  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  points  of  human  interest  on  which 
every  man  has  a  right  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to 
knock  him  down  for  saying  it — pro- 
vided always,  of  course,  that  what  he 
says  is  based  strictly  on  his  own  ex- 
perience and  limited  strictly  to  his 
own  concerns.  In  this  one  instance 
only  no  man  has  the  right  to  do  unto 
his  neighbour  as  he  would  do  unto 
himself. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  thinks  that 
our  forefathers,  did  not  sufficiently 
consider  this  great  subject.  Like  Mr. 
Squeers,  they  have  been,  he  admits, 
very  particular  of  our  morals.  He 
sees  a  wise  and  lofty  purpose  in 
the  laws  they  have  framed  for 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural 
cravings  of  religious  emotions.  But 
those  other  cravings  equally  common 
to  human  nature,  those  grosser  emo- 
tions, cravings  of  the  physical  body, 
they  have  disregarded.  "  No  doubt," 
he  says,  "  there  has  long  been  some 
practical  acknowledgment,  on  the  part 
of  a  few  educated  persons,  of  the 
simple  fact  that  a  man's  temper,  and 
consequently  most  of  his  actions,  de- 
pend upon  such  an  alternative  as 
whether  he  habitually  digests  well  or 
ill ;  whether  the  meals  which  he  eats 
are  properly  converted  into  healthy 
material,  suitable  for  the  ceaseless 
work  of  building  up  both  muscle  and 
brain  ;  or  whether  unhealthy  products 
constantly  pollute  the  course  of  nutri- 
tive supply.  But  the  truth  of  that 
fact  has  never  been  generally  admitted 
to  an  extent  at  all  comparable  with 
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its  exceeding  importance."  Herein 
were  our  ancestors  unwise.  The  rela- 
tion between  food  and  virtue  Sir 
Henry  maintains  (as  did  Pythagoras 
before  him)  to  be  a  very  close  relation. 
His  view  of  this  relationship  is  not 
the  view  of  Pythagoras,  who,  as  Mal- 
volio  knew,  bade  man  not  to  kill  so 
much  as  a  woodcock  lest  haply  he 
might  dispossess  the  soul  of  his 
grandam.  Plutarch  also  was  averse  to 
a  too  solid  diet,  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  "  very  much  oppress  "  those  who 
indulge  therein,  and  is  apt  to  leave 
behind  "  malignant  relics."  Sir  Henry, 
in  his  turn,  would  not  have  men  to  be 
great  eaters  of  beef,  though  he  holds 
with  Plutarch  rather  than  with  Pytha- 
goras, being  (so  far  as  I  can  judge)  no 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis. But  on  the  influence  man's 
diet  has  on  his  conduct  no  less  than 
his  constitution  he  is  very  sure.  "  It 
is  certain  that  an  adequate  practical 
recognition  of  the  value  of  proper  food 
to  the  individual  in  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  health,  in  prolonging 
healthy  life  (the  prolongation  of  un- 
healthy life  being  small  gain  either  to 
the  individual  or  to  the  community), 
and  thus  largely  promoting  cheerful 
temper,  prevalent  good-nature,  and 
improved  moral  tone,  would  achieve 
almost  a  revolution  in  the  habits  of  a 
large  part  of  the  community."  l 

Sir  Henry  is,  perhaps,,  a  little  hard 
upon  our  forefathers.  They  thought 
more  on  these  things,  and  had  a 
clearer  view  of  them  than  he  allows. 
A  glance  at  the  voluminous  pages  of 
Burton  (author  of  'The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,'  not  the  gentleman  who 
has  done  his  best  to  spoil  the  '  Arabian 
Nights '  for  us) ;  a  glance  at  this  book, 
I  say,  might  have  shown  Sir  Henry  how 
much  the  ancients  thought  and  wrote— 
and  how  wisely  too — on  the  stomachic 
influence.  And  always  through  the 
years  wise  men  who  studied  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  their  kind  have 
commended  moderation  in  gratifying 
the  appetite,  and  lashed  indulgence. 

1  '  Food  and  Feeding,'  by  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son, F.R.C.S.,  &o.  Third" edition.  1884. 


Milton,  for  instance,  in  a  famous  pas- 
sage, has  chanted  in  his  solemn  music 
the  praises  of  a  sleep  which 

' '  Was  aery  light  from  pure  digestion  bred  ; ' ' 

and  Pope,  in  coarser  strains  but  with 
equal  truth,  reminded  his  fellows 

"  On  morning  wings  how  active  springs  the 

mind 
That  leaves  the  load  of  yesterday  behind." 

A  little  thought  will  bring  a  hundred 
such  passages  to  the  memory. 

But  their  way  of  thinking  was  not 
ours.  They  spoke  generally,  and  left 
"  the  mean  peddling  details "  alone. 
"  Be  not  unsatiable  in  any  dainty 
thing,  nor  too  greedy  upon  meats.  For 
excess  of  meats  bringeth  sickness,  and 
surfeiting  will  turn  into  choler.  By 
surfeiting  have  many  perished,  but 
he  that  taketh  heed  prolongeth  life." 
That  was  the  text  and  bearing  of  their 
sermons.  They  did  not  believe  in  a 
written  law  for  regulating  these  things. 
Tiberius,  says  Tacitus,  held  that  man 
a  fool  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  years 
needed  another  to  tell  him  what  was  best 
to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid  (Ridere  solebat 
eos,  quipost  tricesimum  cetatis  annum  ad 
cognoscenda  corpori  suo  noxia  vel  utilia 
alicMJus  consilii  indigerent).  It  may 
be  remembered,  by  those  who  think 
with  Ensign  Northerton,  that  Mr. 
Sponge  (who  knew  more  of  Mogg  than 
Tacitus)  said  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  to  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdy,  when 
the  latter 's  unseemly  want  of  that 
knowledge  had  helped  to  spoil  a  day's 
hunting.  And  between  Tiberius  and 
Mr.  Sponge  comes  a  host  of  authorities, 
all  harping  on  the  same  string.  "  There 
is,"  says  Bacon,  "a  wisdom  in  this 
beyond  the  rules  of  physic  :  a  man's 
own  observation,  what  he  finds  good 
of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best 
physic  to  preserve  health."  The  melan- 
choly Burton  concludes  that  "  our  own 
experience  is  the  best  physician  ;  that 
diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one, 
is  often  pernicious  to  another.  Such 
is  the  variety  of  palates,  humours,  and 
temperatures,  let  every  man  observe 
and  be  a  law  unto  himself." 
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Sir  Henry  lias  made  elsewhere1  some 
pertinent  quotations  from  a  certain 
Italian  work,  of  some  fame  in  its  day, 
4  Discorsi  della  Vita  Sobria,'  written 
by  Signer  Luigi  Cornaro.  This  amiable 
old  gentleman,  a  native  of  Padua, 
addressed  himself  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-three  to  give  the  world  assur- 
ance how  much  a  sober  life  could  do. 
He  repeated  the  assurance  at  ninety- 
five,  and  subsequently  passed  away, 
"  without  any  agony,  sitting  in  an 
elbow-chair,  being  above  a  hundred 
years  old."  An  English  translation 
of  his  Discourse  was  published  in 
1768,  and  from  this  Sir  Henry  has 
made  his  extracts.  But  an  earlier 
translation,  the  work  of  George  Her- 
bert, was  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1634,  in  a  curious  little  volume  with 
a  very  long  title,  '  Hygiasticon,  or  the 
right  course  of  preserving  life  and 
health  unto  extreme  old  age,  together 
with  soundness  and  integrity  of  the 
senses,  judgment,  and  memory.'  This 
is  really  the  title  of  the  first  essay  in 
the  book,  originally  written  in  Latin 
by  one  Leonard  Lessius,  a  divine  who 
has  anticipated  Sir  Henry  in  the  theory 
of  the  religious  duty.  "  The  considera- 
tion of  this  business,"  he  says,  as  an 
excuse  for  handling  such  temporal 
concerns,  "  is  not  altogether  physical, 
but  in  great  part  appertains  to  divinity 
and  moral  philosophy."  Dr.  Lessius 
holds  both  with  Bacon  and  Burton  in 
their  opinion  of  the  value  of  personal 
experience,  but  he  treats  the  doctors 
somewhat  cavalierly.  "  Many  authors," 
thus  his  essay  opens,  "have  written 
largely  and  very  learnedly  touching 
the  preservation  of  health :  but  they 
charge  men  with  so  many  rules,  and 
exact  so  much  observation  and  caution 
about  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
meats  and  drinks,  about  air,  sleep, 
exercise,  seasons  of  the  year,  purga- 
tions, blood-letting  and  the  like  .... 
as  bring  men  into  a  labyrinth  of  care 
in  the  observation,  and  unto  perfect 
slavery  in  the  endeavouring  to  perform 
what  they  do  in  this  matter  enjoin." 

1  '  Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity  ' 
London.    1886. 


Bacon  does  his  spiriting  rather  more 
delicately  : — "  Physicians  are  some  of 
them  so  pleasing  and  conformable  to 
the  humour  of  the  patient,  as  they 
press  not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease  ; 
and  some  others  are  so  regular  in 
proceeding  according  to  art  for  the 
disease,  as  they  respect  not  sufficiently 
the  condition  of  the  patient." 

It  is  clear  that  with  the  wise  men 
of  old  quantity  rather  than  quality 
was  the  ruling  law ;  not  what  a  man 
ate,  but  how  much  he  ate  was  the 
capital  thing  for  him  to  consider.  A 
tolerably  simple  diet  is  advised, 
though  the  wise  Lessius  holds  that 
the  quality  of  the  food  matters  little, 
so  that  the  man  be  healthy  ;  biit 
whatever  it  be,  let  there  be  modera- 
tion ;  measure  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. The  difficulty  of  finding  this 
measure  is  confessed  :  "  Lust  knows 
not,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "where 
necessity  ends."  By  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  thirty-sixth  year  Cornaro 
had  accustomed  himself  to  a  daily 
measure  of  twelve  ounces  of  food  and 
fourteen  of  drink — which  does  not,  I 
own,  convey  a  very  exact  notion  to  me, 
though  I  take  it  we  Gargantuans  should 
find  the  measure  small.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  particular  what  he 
ate,  and  he  did  not  shun  wine.  "  I  chose 
that  wine,"  he  says,  "  which  fitted  my 
stomach  and  in  such  measure  as  easily 
might  be  digested."  He  found  it  no 
labour  to  write  immediately  after 
meals.  On  the  contrary,  his  spirits 
were  then  so  brisk  that  he  had  to  sing 
a  song  to  get  rid  of  his  superfluous 
energies  before  sitting  down  to  his 
desk.  Lessius  is  loth  to  commit  him- 
self to  any  certain  scale :  "  If  thou 
dost  usually  take  so  much  food  at 
meals  as  thou  art  thereby  made  unfit 
for  the  duties  and  offices  belonging  to 
the  mind  .  .  .  .  it  is  then  evident  that 
thou  dost  exceed  the  measure  which 
thou  oughtest  to  hold."  He  tells,  on 
ancient  authority,  some  marvellous 
tales  of  the  little  men  have  found 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether :  how  one  throve  through  a 
long  life  on  milk  alone,  how  another 
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lived  for  twenty  years  on  cheese.      In 
monasteries    and    in    the  universities 
this  desired  measure  is,  he  says,  more 
easily  to  be  found,  for  there  either  the 
statutes   of  the  societies,  or  the  "  dis- 
creet orders   of   the   superiors "   have 
ordained  the  quantities  of  wine   and 
beer  that  are  fit  to    be  drunk.      Of 
monasteries  I  have  no  experience,  but 
in  the  universities  I  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  it  is  (or  was,  for 
the  old  order  changes  now  so  fast  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  a  day  may  not 
bring  forth)  the  custom  to  leave  such 
matters  mainly  to  the  discreetness  of 
the    students — which,   it   may  be,  is, 
like   Goethe's  poetry,  not  always  in- 
evitable enough.  On  the  whole  Lessius 
seems  to  incline  to  Cornaro's  allowance 
as  sufficient,  and  perhaps  as  good  an 
average  as  it  is  possible  to  strike.  But 
he    insists,    as    do  all    these    antique 
sages,    that   the    measure   must   vary 
with  the  age,  condition,  and   business 
of  the  man.     ISTo  hard  and   fast  rule 
can  there  be.      The  golden  mean  must 
vary  in  all  sorts  of  people,  "  according 
to    the    diversity    of    complexions    in 
sundry    persons,    and    of    youth    and 
strength  in  the  selfsame  body."     And 
again  :  "  A  greater  measure  is  requisite 
to  him  that  is  occupied  in  bodily  labour 
and  continually  exercising  the  faculties 
of  the  body  than  to  him  that  is  alto- 
gether in  studies."      On  this  point  all 
are  agreed ;  on  this  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  on  one  other ;  qui  medice  vivit, 
misere  vivit,  "  it  is  a  miserable  life  to 
live  after  the  physician's  forescript." 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  our  fore- 
fathers were  by  no  means  so  negligent 
of  this  thing  as  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
fancies.  If  they  were  not  so  minute 
and  curious  as  we  now  are,  they  took 
at  least  a  broad  and  liberal  view,  and 
surely  a  most  wise  one.  It  is,  indeed, 
his  general  acceptance  of  this  view 
which  gives  Sir  Henry's  utterances 
more  value  than  those  some  of  his 
brethren  have  put  forth.  "  In  matters 
of  diet,"  run  his  wise  words,  "many 
persons  have  individual  peculiarities  ; 
and  while  certain  fixed  principles  exist 
as  absolutely  cardinal  in  the  detail  of 
No.  321. — VOL.  LIV. 


their  application  to  each  man's  wants, 
an  infinity  of    stomach    eccentricities 
is  to  be  reckoned  on.     The  old  proverb 
expresses  the  fact   strongly  but  truly  : 
'  What    is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison.'      Yet  nothing  is  more 
common — and     one    rarely    leaves    a 
social  dinner-table  without  observing 
it — than   to    hear    some  good-natured 
person    recommending    to    his  neigh- 
bour, with  a   confidence  rarely  found 
except  in  alliance  with  profound  igno- 
rance   of    the    matter   in   hand,  some 
special    form    of    food,    or    drink,    or 
system    of    diet,    solely   because    the 
adviser    happens    to    have    found    it 
useful  to  himself."     It  is  not  only  the 
good-natured  companion  of  the  dinner- 
table  who  errs  this  way.     He  were  an 
ungrateful  churl  who  would  willingly 
say  a  harsh  word  about  our  Ministers 
of  the  Interior,  so  sympathetic,  so  pa- 
tient, so  courteous,  so  generous  !  Yet  it 
must  be  owned  that  they  are,  some  of 
them,  a  little  apt  to  leave  out  of  sight 
the  varieties    of  the  human   constitu- 
tion, to  take  all   human  stomachs  as 
framed  on  one  fixed  primordial  pattern  ; 
above  all  are  they,  as  old  Lessius  com- 
plained, too  likely  to   "  bring  men  into 
a  labyrinth  of  care  in  the  observation, 
and  unto  perfect  slavery  in  the  endea- 
vouring to  perform  what  they  do  in 
this    matter    enjoin."      Sometimes    I 
think  they  do  but  flatter  the  weakness 
of    humanity,    and.  when   they   meet 
salute  each   other  as  the  old  augurs 
used.     There  are  folk  who  will  not  so 
much    as    take    a  pill    at    their   own 
venture,  and  never  fulfil  an  invitation 
to  dinner  without  a  visit  to  the  doctor 
next  morning.     He   cannot   afford  to 
drive  such  inquisitive  fools  from  his 
door; and  so  it  may  be  that  the  healing 
hand,  like  the  dyer's,  becomes  subdued 
to   what    it    works   in.     The    answer 
given  by  his  physician  to   Falstaff,  on 
his    page's   authority,  is   one  it  were 
hardly  wise  to  risk  to-day. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  our  old 
forefathers  were  not  so  careless  of 
their  peptics  as  has  been  thought.  Yet 
there  was  a  later  time  when  they  were 
sadly  reckless  in  such  matters,  and 
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possibly  the  chronic  dyspepsia  from 
which  our  race  seems  to  suffer  to-day 
may  be  the  heritage  of  that  reckless- 
ness. "The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge."  Certainly  our  stomachs 
are  more  bounded  than  was  Wolsey's. 
To  read  the  domestic  annals  of  the 
close  of  the  last  and  the  early  years 
of  this  century  brings  back  the 
Homeric  tales  of  the  strength  and 
prowess  of  the  heroes  who  warred  on 
the  plains  of  Troy.  No  man  of  these 
degenerate  days  could  do  the  work  our 
fathers  did,  who  "  gloried  and  drank 
deep "  like  those  lusty  Jamschyds. 
They  had,  to  be  sure,  some  few  points 
in  their  favour  that  we  lack.  They 
did  not  need — at  least  they  did  not 
use,  those  intermittent  aids  to  the 
agreeableness  of  life  that  we  seem 
to  find  so  necessary.  There  were 
no  brandies  -  and  -  sodas,  no  sherries- 
and-bitters,  no  five  o'clock  teas  ;  they 
were  content  with  one  solid  meal  in 
the  day,  and  they  did  not  put  that  off 
till  it  was  growing  time  to  begin  to 
think  about  bed.  And,  I  suspect,  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  they  took 
life  less  hastily — not  less  seriously, 
but  less  hastily.  Their  brains  were 
not  always  at  high  pressure  ;  they  did 
not  fritter  away  their  minds  and 
tempers  on  an  infinity  of  pursuits, 
pursuits  of  business  and  pursuits  of 
pleasure.  If  they  did  not  all  attain 
Wordsworth's  "  sweet  calm  "  or  the 
"  wide  and  luminous  view  "  of  Goethe, 
at  least  they  did  not  insist  on  bar- 
ring the  way  to  those  blessed  goals. 
This  hasty  life  of  ours,  these  suc- 
cessive shocks  of  change  and  alarm, 
this  want  of  rest  and  leisure,  all  act 
or  tend  to  act  injuriously  on  the 
stomach,  and  thence  on  the  brain.  It 
is  not  only  our  unwise  diet  which 
afflicts  the  race  with  those  "  dolorous 
pains  in  the  epigastrium  "  which  one 
very  learned  lecturer  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  food  asserts  to  be  the  note 
of  this  age — and  which  I  take  to 
be  a  glorified  form  of  the  homely 
stomach-ache. 

I   suspect,    too,  tobacco   may   have 


something  to  say  to  it.  Not  that  I 
would  say  a  word  against  that  "  plant 
divine  of  rarest  virtue  "  for  those  who 
can  use  it,  being  indeed  myself  a 
feeble  unit  of  the  society  of  "  blest 
tobacco-boys."  An  ingenious  seeker 
after  truth  not  long  ago  published  the 
result  of  his  research  into  the  effect  of 
tobacco  and  strong  drink  on  the 
studious  brain.  It  was  a  curious 
book,  extremely  amusing,  and  not  all 
so  foolish  as  might  be  supposed.  But 
some  random  utterances  there  were, 
and  none  so  random  as  those  of  one 
abstemious  student  (nameless,  if  I 
remember  right,  but  the  style  was 
much  the  later  style  of  Mr.  Ruskin) 
who  violently  denounced  tobacco  as  a 
general  curse,  and  refused  it  all  vir- 
tues, on  the  ground  that  the  great  men 
of  old  did  very  well  without  it. 
"  Homer  sang  his  deathless  song,"  so 
wrote  this  fearful  man ;  "  Raphael 
painted  his  glorious  Madonnas,  Luther 
preached,  Guttenberg  printed,  Colum- 
bus discovered  a  new  world  before 
tobacco  was  heard  of.  No  rations  of 
tobacco  were  served  out  to  the  heroes 
of  Thermopylae  ;  no  cigar  strung  up 
the  nerves  of  Socrates."  Why,  truly  ; 
and  Agamemnon — I  speak,  of  course, 
under  correction  of  Doctor  Schlie- 
mann — Agamemnon,  I  say,  knew  not 
the  name  of  Cockle,  and  Ulysses  had 
never  heard  of  the  lively  and  refresh- 
ing invention  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Eno ;  yet  who  will  reason  from  that 
old-world  ignorance  that  we  might 
grow  wise  as  Ulysses  and  brave  as 
Agamemnon  if  we  put  away  these 
artificial  stimulants  ?  Nay,  if  it  comes 
to  that,  have  not  some  fine  things  too 
been  done  since  tobacco  was  introduced? 
But  we  need  not  take  this  modern 
counter-blast  too  seriously.  Probably 
men  of  sedentary  habits  who  smoke 
much  are  very  moderate  drinkers.  He 
who  takes  tobacco  because  he  likes 
the  flavour,  and  finds  the  use  refresh- 
ing and  soothing,  is  not  likely  to  take 
wine  or  other  strong  drinks  in  any 
quantity.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  will 
not  consume  them  together ;  that  no 
man  capable  of  appreciating  either  will 
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ever  do.  How  sad  soever  be  the  errors 
we  have  fallen  into,  at  least  we  no 
longer  share  Madame  Purganti's  con- 
fusion of  mistaking  tobacco  for  a 
"concomitant  of  claret."  But  the 
virtue  of  each — I  am  not  thinking  of 
those  who  use  them  merely  from 
habit,  or  because  others  do,  or  for  a 
purely  sensual  pleasure — the  virtue  of 
each  is,  I  fancy,  a  little  marred  by 
an  adherence  to  both.  And  where 
the  question  is  not  one  of  virtue,  but 
of  sheer  fancy  or  gratification  of  the 
appetite,  even  he  who  can  afford  to 
indulge  those  delights  will  be  wise 
to  make  a  choice.  At  the  time  I 
speak  of  there  was  not  much  smoking. 
Cigars  were  not  much  in  fashion  ;  the 
pestilent  heresy  of  the  cigarette  was 
not  yet  dreamed  of  ;  the  sober  pipe 
was  mostly  used,  generally  in  that 
form  known  as  a  "  long  clay,"  and 
taken  sedately  after  work  was  over, 
as  a  wholesome  aid  to  reflection.  No 
doubt  there  were  exceptions,  men  who 
fuddled  themselves  over  pipes  and 
spirits,  or  beer ;  but  broadly  speaking 
the  use  of  tobacco  then  was  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  certainly 
among  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
and  both  stomach  and  brain  were  thus 
better  able  to  support  the  tax  laid 
upon  them. 

The  whole  duty  of  man  in  this 
matter  lies,  as  the  wise  Greeks  saw  it 
lay  in  all  matters,  in  moderation.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  if  a  man  be  in 
a  healthy  state  he  need  seriously  vex 
his  soul  on  the  quantity  of  starch  in 
his  potato,  or  the.  relative  proportions 
of  hydro-carbons  or  carbo-hydrates 
necessary  to  a  perfect  diet.  If  he 
finds  boiled  meat  more  to  his  taste 
than  roast,  white  more  than  brown ; 
if  whisky  suit  him  better  than 
brandy,  or  wine  better  than  either; 
I  cannot  think  it  necessary  that  he 
should  go  about  very  painfully  to 
divorce  himself  from  his  liking.  And 
if  he  finds  water  most  palatable  of 
all  beverages,  in  Pindar's  name  let  him 
gratify  his  taste,  if  he  can  do  so  in 
safety  from  those  numerous  and  name- 
less diseases  that  we  are  told  lurk  in 
the  pure  element.  Let  him  only  be 


moderate  in  all  things — in  water  as  in 
the  rest ;  for  I  take  it,  to  swallow 
inordinate  quantities  of  water,  cold 
or,  after  the  latest  fashion,  hot,  can 
be  no  more  wholesome  to  the  human 
stomach  than  excessive  doses  of  a 
stronger  drink. 

1  am  thinking  of  those  whose  habits 
must  be  chiefly  sedentary,  of  those 
who  have  to  work  for  their  livelihood, 
to  earn  it  by  the  perpetual  exercise  of 
their  brain.  And  in  our  time,  when 
once  the  golden  term  of  youth  is 
passed,  these  men  form  by  far  the 
most  part  of  the  community ;  men  to 
whom  the  power  of  work  is  life  itself — 
happy  are  they  if  it  mean  only  their  own 
life— and  who  must  watch  that  power 
as  jealously  as  ever  fabled  miser 
watched  his  gold.  What  they  should 
eat  and  drink,  and  whether  they  should 
smoke,  sure  am  I  that  they,  and  only 
they,  can  decide.  Probably  they  will 
find  that  a  fixed,  unswerving  rule  is 
not  the  best,  but  that,  as  Bacon  says, 
"  The  great  precept  of  health  and 
lasting  is  that  a  man  do  vary  and  in- 
terchange contraries."  For  myself  I 
find  that  when  living — existing  rather, 
I  would  say — in  London,  a  stimulating 
diet  is  more  necessary  than  when  1 
work  in  the  fresh  air  and  quiet  of  the 
country.  A  moderate  amount  of  wine 
seems  to  me  needful  to  balance  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  our  great  Baby- 
lon, to  keep  body  and  mind  to  the 
mark,  jaded  as  they  are  by  the  unend- 
ing din  and  bustle  of  human  life.  But 
the  fresh  breezes,  the  spacious  air,  the 
sunlight,  all  the  beauty  and  the  rest 
of  the  country,  fill  both  body  and 
brain  with  a  strength  that  needs  no 
artificial  spur,  and  that  can  be  used 
without  tiring.  I  speak,  of  course, 
only  for  myself ;  many  hard  workers, 
wise  workers,  think  otherwise ;  to 
many,  very  many,  life  must  be  lived 
in  London,  that  wonderful  wilderness  of 
crowded  humanity,  and  what  it,  and  it 
only,  can  give  is  a  necessity  of  exist- 
ence that  neither  prudence  nor  fancy 
may  interfere  with.  There  are  others, 
too,  who  profess  themselves  to  be,  and 
no  doubt  are,  never  so  well,  so  attuned 
for  hard  work,  as  when  cabined  mid 
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the  bricks  and  mortar  of  London. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  other  case,  let 
each  man  be  a  law  unto  himself. 

One  other  word  I  should  like  to  say 
on  the  point  of  exercise.  "  You  do 
not  take  enough  exercise  "  is  the  com- 
mon reproach  made  to  the  complaining 
patient ;  and  forthwith  off  he  rushes, 
to  bring  into  sudden  play  muscles  long 
disused  and  limbs  that  have  forgot 
their  cunning,  till  he  finds  to  his 
angry  astonishment  that  tired,  not 
refreshed,  and  aching  in  every  joint 
and  bone,  he  has  but  made  himself 
more  incapable  of  work  than  he  was 
before.  No  doubt  the  longer  a  man 
can  keep  up  youth's  standard  of 
violent  delights  the  better  for  him ; 
but  few  men  can  do  that  with  im- 
punity, still  fewer  can  go  back  to 
it  when  once  the  touch  has  been 
lost ;  the  attempt  is  generally  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  ridiculous.  For  my- 
self I  frankly  own  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  hard  exercise  of  the  body  is  com- 
patib  e  with  hard  exercise  of  the  brain. 
Nothing,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  brings 
a  man  to  the  end  of  his  tether  so 
soon.  The  exercise  the  brain-worker 
needs  is  the  exercise  that  rests,  not 
that  fatigues.  He  needs  to  lull,  to 
soothe  his  brain  ;  and  this  he  will  do 
best  in  the  fresh  air,  by  quiet,  and  the 
gentle  employment  of  the  limbs  and 
muscles  that  have  been  idle  while  he 
worked.  It  is  this  need,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  tells  most  strongly  against 
London.  What  rest  and  refreshment 
is  there  for  him  who  after  a  hard  spell 
of  work  at  his  desk  or  in  his  studio, 
when 

"  All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of 
doors," 

goes  out  into  the  noisy,  crowded  reek- 
ing street  ?  No  rest  comes  to  him  from 
any  beautiful  sight,  no  rest  from 
any  beautiful  sound  ;  the  air  is  no 
fresher  than  that  he  has  left.  Every- 
where is  a  distracting  sense  of  hurry, 
of  the  fever  and  the  fret  of  existence. 
Like  the  weary  Titan  "with  labour- 
dimm'd  eyes"  and  ears  alas  !  not  deaf, 
he  goes  staggering  on  to  a  goal  that 
daily  grows  more  certain  and  more 


near.  But  here  again  I  speak  only  of 
my  own  experience,  which  I  would  not 
for  the  world  essay  to  make  the  wisdom 
of  others. 

In  all  these  things,  then,  I  believe  a 
.man  must  be  his  best  physician.  And, 
beyond  the  reasons  mentioned,  he  must 
be  so  because  only  he  can  know  what 
system  it  is  possible  for  him  to  follow. 
Go  abroad,* says  one  doctor  ;  get  ahorse 
and  ride,  says  another ;  put  your  work 
away  and  take  a  thorough  holiday, 
preaches  a  third.  Golden  counsel ! 
but  alas  wind-dispersed  and  vain  to  so 
many  of  us  !  How  shall  those  obey  it 
to  whom  the  daily  bread  comes  only 
with  the  daily  toil,  and  how  many 
of  these  there  are  among  it  the  rich, 
idle  world  never  dreams  ! 

"The  fear  that  kills  ; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed  ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labour,  and  all  fleshly  ills 
And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead." 

That  is  the  life's  experience  of  many 
and  many  a  man  who  bears  a  cheerful 
front  enough  to  his  fellows.  While  he 
has  health  and  strength,  while  the  sun 
is  still  in  the  heavens,  he  can  bear  the 
burden,  uncomplaining  if  unresting. 
But  as  the  day  wears  on,  and  the 
shadows  grow,  the  question  of  the 
future  grows  with  them — what  shall 
be  his  fate  when  hand  and  brain  can 
work  no  more  1  Happy  as  he  may  be 
in  his  work  now,  contented,  prosper- 
ous, never  can  he  wholly  put  by  the 
thought, 

"  But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me, — 
Solitude,    pain    of    heart,    distress,    and 
poverty." 

Such  an  one  can  put  off  that  hour  by 
no  holiday  pastimes  which  to  the  idle 
man  of  pleasure  are  a  mere  weariness 
of  the  flesh.  But  he  can,  so  far  as 
human  will  avails,  put  it  off  by 
hoarding  his  strength  and  health ;  and 
this  he  will  most  surely  do  by  the  ob- 
servance of  one  simple  rule,  framed 
for  man's  conduct  thousands  of  years 
before  our  wisdom  discovered  that  the 
pancreatic  juice  converts  starch  into 
sugar,  and  that  levulose  is  isomeric 
with  glucose — the  simple  rule  of 
moderation. 
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A  NOTABLE  figure  passed  away  last 
year  from  the  field  of  American  poli- 
tics (using  the  word  American  in  its 
largest  sense)  in  the  person  of  General 
Don  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  for  twelve 
years  president  of  the  small  Republic 
of  Guatemala. 

Not  that  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
actual  position  he  occupied  in  the  poli- 
tical world  at  large ;  Guatemala  is  too 
unimportant  a  state  for  that ;  and  as  a 
mere  president  of  a  Spanish  American 
Republic  he  would  have  been  a  no- 
body, whose  name  was  scarcely  known 
outside  his  own  country  and  the 
pages  of  '  Whitaker's  Almanack.' 
But  he  was  remarkable  as  being  in 
his  own  person  the  most  complete  em- 
bodiment of  a  form  of  government 
which  many  people  who  have  studied 
the  affairs  of  Spanish  American  States 
believe  to  be  the  only  possible  one 
under  which  they  can  advance  and 
prosper.  So  inveterate  is  the  political 
immorality  of  Spanish  Americans  in 
general,  that  unless  they  have  a  strong 
determined  ruler  over  them,  who  will 
allow  no  stealing  and  no  corruption 
except  such  as  he  pleases  to  perpetrate 
on  his  own  account,  there  can  be  little 
hope  of  the  country  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  revenues  applied  for  its 
benefit,  and  therefore  little  hope  of 
progress  of  any  sort. 

The  Republic  under  Barrios  existed 
in  name  only.  He  was  for  the  whole 
period  of  his  reign,  as  it  may  be  called, 
absolute  and  all-powerful  dictator, 
holding  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
of  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
property,  of  distribution  of  offices,  of 
raising  and  spending  money,  of  pass- 
ing laws,  and  administering  them  if  he 
saw  fit ;  and.  indeed,  having  the  right 
of  ultimate  decision  about  every  single 
act  or  matter  to  be  done  throughout 
his  dominions. 


The  Government  remained  during 
his  presidency,  or  rather  series  of 
presidencies,  republican  in  form. 
There  was  the  Congress  ;  and  the  presi- 
dent was  elected  nominally  for  a  limit- 
ed term  of  years,  and  with  limited 
powers,  as  the  Constitution  directs. 
But  under  Barrios  this  was  merely  a 
form.  The  Congress  assembled  at  its 
stated  times ;  and  he  liked  it  to  as- 
semble, for  he  relegated  to  it  all  un- 
pleasant business,  the  imposition  of 
fresh  taxes,  and  the  passing  of  all 
measures,  which  he  required  to  have 
passed,  of  a  disagreeable  or  unpopular 
nature ;  and  so  shifted  on  to  their 
shoulders  the  odium  attaching  to  such 
things,  reserving  to  himself  the  plea- 
sure of  issuing  decrees  on  such  sub- 
jects as  he  liked.  And  woe  to  any 
Congress,  or  member  of  Congress,  re- 
fusing to  pass  the  measures  that 
Barrios  dictated,  unpopular  as  they 
might  be  ;  and  woe  also  to  any  rash 
Guatemaltec  who  should  at  election 
time  offer  himself  in  opposition  to 
Barrios. 

He  was  a  Mestizo,  or  rather  a  Ladino, 
for  that  is  the  word  used  in  Guatemala 
for  a  man  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood  ;  and  the  Indian  rather  predomi- 
nated in  the  type  of  his  countenance. 
He  was  short  and  thick-cet,  with  legs 
too  small  for  his  body,  a  bullet-shaped 
head,  dark  complexion,  high  cheek- 
bones, his  hair  beginning  far  back  on 
the  forehead,  and  his  faced  shaved 
clean,  except  for  a  short  thick  goat's 
beard.  Altogether,  a  strong,  active, 
quick-eyed  man,  impressing  every  one 
with  a  sense  of  his  individuality,  and 
evidently  a  man  by  no  means  to  be 
trifled  with. 

He  was  originally  educated  for  the 
law,  but  he  soon  found  that  his  proper 
profession  was  that  of  politics  and  revo- 
lution. His  home  was  in  the  Altos,  the 
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highlands  of  the  country,  near  Que- 
zaltenango,  the  district  where  all  re- 
volutions and  disturbances  invariably 
originate.  When  quite  a  young  man 
he  gathered  together  a  band  of  moun- 
taineers, hardy,  restless,  and  ambitious 
like  himself ;  and  beginning  in  a  small 
way,  taking  one  town  and  another,  de- 
feated time  after  time,  driven  across 
the  frontier  into  Mexico,  or  forced  to 
hide  in  his  native  mountains,  he 
always  came  back  with  redoubled 
energy ;  and  so  rising  from  small 
things  to  great,  he  finally  found  him- 
self master  of  the  city  of  Guatemala. 
With  assumed  modesty,  he  at  first  de- 
clined to  accept  the  presidency,  but 
took  care  that  he  should  be  very  soon 
called  to  it  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace  ;  and  once  there,  he  was,  as 
the  Americans  say,  "  there  to  stay." 

His  excuse  for  revolution  was  the 
tyranny  of  the  church,  and  the  chief 
item  in  his  "programme  "  was  liberty 
of  thought  and  enfranchisement  from 
the  power  of  Rome. 

From  the  moment  of  Barrios's  acces- 
sion to  power  Guatemala  passed  into 
a  new  phase  of  existence.  In  a  land 
where  periods  of  peace  and  of  revolu- 
tion had  hitherto  followed  each  other 
with  the  regularity,  and  almost  with 
the  frequency  of  summer  and  winter 
in  less  favoured  climates,  he  established 
an  almost  perpetual  season  of  peace. 
He  put  down  all  attempts  at  revolu- 
tion by  such  prompt  and  summary 
action,  that  after  a  very  short  expe- 
rience of  his  methods,  no  one  was 
found  in  the  country  brave  enough 
to  attempt  any  opposition  to  him. 
His  own  experience  as  a  revolutionist 
was  invaluable  to  him  in  this  matter, 
on  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief.  By  thus  nipping  every 
disturbance  in  the  bud,  and  by  taking 
precautionary  measures,  consisting  in 
the  prompt  removal,  by  banishment  or 
otherwise,  of  any  and  everybody  who 
had  the  will  and  the  means  to  foment 
a  rebellion  against  him,  he  succeeded 
in  preserving  a  peace,  which,  whatever 
his  enemies  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
was  by  no  means  altogether  a  solitude. 


No  doubt  his  measures  were  harsh, 
and  at  times  even  very  cruel,  but  they 
attained  their  end,  as  no  other  mea- 
sures could.  His  cruelties  have  been 
enormously  exaggerated,  and  the 
wildest  tales  have  been  invented 
about  him  :  and  in  those  cases  where 
cruelty  can  be  clearly  proved,  it  can 
generally  be  traced  rather  to  his  lieu- 
tenants than  directly  to  himself.  Still, 
he  probably  did  not  care  to  examine 
too  closely  into  the  manner  in  which 
his  orders  were  carried  out  by  his 
subordinates,  so  long  as  his  end  was 
gained.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  fairly 
of  such  things  without  knowing  the 
sort  of  people  he  had  to  deal  with,  and 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  But 
his  most  zealous  apologists  could 
hardly  deny  that  many  acts  of 
cruelty  were  committed  at  least  with 
his  sanction.  For  instance,  during 
one  of  the  very  few  revolutions  that 
have  occurred  in  his  time,  that  of  Re- 
talhuleu  in  (I  think)  1876,  he  ordered 
all  the  alcaldes  and  ayudantes  (mayors 
and  corporations  are  perhaps  the 
nearest  equivalent  terms)  in  the  dis- 
turbed district  to  be  brought  up  and 
whipped.  Most  of  them  were  In- 
dians, and  by  far  the  majority  innocent 
of  all  offence  in  the  matter ;  but 
whipped  they  all  were,  nevertheless, 
and  some  of  them  died  under  the  ope- 
ration. There  can  be  no  defence  for  a 
high-handed  act  of  injustice  such  as 
this ;  still  it  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbance. Acts  like  this,  cruel  as  they 
are,  were  the  only  means  of  inspiring 
such  terror  of  the  consequences  of  re- 
volt against  his  authority  as  would 
prevent  any  such  attempt  in  the  future. 
And  the  success  of  the  method,  though 
it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  defence, 
should  be  allowed  as  a  palliation  of 
guilt. 

His  mode  of  procuring  a  wife  also 
was  hardly  defensible.  He  saw  her  as 
a  young  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when 
he  was  distributing  the  prizes  at  a 
school ;  and.  recognising  that  she  was 
the  prettiest  and  most  refined  girl  in 
the  country,  determined  at  once  to 
marry  her,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  the 
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strenuous  objections  both  of  herself 
and  her  parents.  Her  father  was  a 
Spaniard,  having  large  interests  in  the 
country,  and  saw  that  the  question  lay 
between  his  daughter  and  his  ducats. 
However,  some  time  afterwards  Bar- 
rios found  occasion  to  banish  him,  and 
he  had  to  go  off  to  the  States  with 
scanty  notice,  and  is  living  with  his 
family  in  San  Francisco.  The  mar- 
riage so  brought  about,  turned  out 
perhaps  unfortunately,  quite  success- 
ful ;  enough  so  at  least  to  invite  imi- 
tation by  other  potentates  with  suffi- 
cient power  to  use  Barrios's  methods. 

His  despotism  was  essentially  mili- 
tary. He  was  before  anything  a 
soldier  himself,  and  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  his 
army ;  and  his  troops  were  better 
dressed,  better  equipped,  and  better 
disciplined  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
Spanish- American  States.  There  were 
(I  believe  I  am  not  exaggerating) 
eleven  barracks  in  the  capital,  most 
of  them  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  palace,  and  there  were 
usually  from  three  to  four  thousand 
troops  in  the  city.  He  organised  a 
system  of  militia  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  every  man  was 
drilled,  except  the  pure  Indians — 
rather  a  large  exception,  by  the  way. 
These  local  militia  were  called  out 
once  or  twice  a  month  for  exercise 
and  drill  on  Sunday  mornings.  By 
this  means  he  had  a  force  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men  ready 
— as  readiness  is  counted  in  those 
countries — for  war  at  any  moment. 
How  far  all  this  elaborate  care  be- 
stowed on  the  organisation  of  the 
army  was  of  any  use,  apart  from  his 
own  personal  influence,  we  shall  see  if 
we  follow  his  career  to  the  end. 

The  great  question  to  be  answered 
before  forming  a  judgment  of  Barrios 
and  his  career  is — What  were  his 
objects  ]  The  first  was  to  gratify  his 
ambition,  no  doubt ;  and  then  to  en- 
rich himself.  But  these  things  done, 
I  believe  he  had  a  veritable  love  for 
his  country,  and  was  anxious  to  do  his 
best  in  its  service. 


Personally  he  was  a  man  of  simple 
tastes  and  habits,  rising  early,  dining 
simply,  and  living  in  most  respects 
like  a  soldier.  His  extravagances 
were  in  horses  and  estates.  He  had 
a  large  stud  of  foreign  and  native 
horses,  some  of  great  value  ;  and  he 
had  an  idea  of  improving  the  breed  in 
the  country,  and  to  that  end  estab- 
lished races  in  Guatemala,  and  made  a 
tolerable  race-course  just  outside  the 
city.  But  as  no  one  dared  to  allow 
their  horses  to  beat  his  in  any  race, 
from  the  fear  (whether  unfounded  or 
not,  it  would  be  hard  to  say)  of  giving 
him  offence,  very  little  good  was  done 
in  that  way. 

He  owned  estates  all  over  the  coun- 
try, cattle  haciendas,  cofl'ee  plantations, 
houses,  and  every  sort  of  property 
worth  having ;  and  he  was  particular 
about  and  proud  of  their  condition, 
trying  to  set  an  example  of  proper 
cultivation  and  management  to  other 
people.  One  of  his  cattle  estates,  half- 
a-day's  journey  south-west  of  Coban, 
certainly  comprised  the  richest  pas- 
ture lands  in  the  district ;  and  his  large 
coffee  estate  on  the  coast  near  Charn- 
perico  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  the  country.  But  he  had  this 
advantage  over  the  surrounding  owners 
in  that  part,  that,  when  labour  was 
scarce,  his  estates  were  always  fully 
supplied  with  labourers,  whilst  the 
others  had  to  go  short.  All  field  work 
in  Guatemala  is  done  by  forced  labour, 
and  on  no  other  terms  could  the 
Indians,  the  only  available  labourers, 
be  made  to  work  at  all.  The  owner 
of  a  coffee  plantation  sends  word  to 
the  Alcalde  of  the  nearest  Indian  vil- 
lage that  he  requires  so  many  men  to 
work  for  him  the  following  week,  and 
sends  the  money  fixed  by  law  or 
custom  for  their  payment ;  and  the 
Alcalde  hunts  up  the  Indians  and 
sends  them  off  without  fail.  They 
have  to  go  ;  no  excuse  whatever  is 
valid  except  actual  illness ;  and  the 
penalty  for  not  obeying  is  imprison- 
ment and  whipping.  The  system 
differs  from  slavery  only  in  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  are  paid  for  their 
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work  ;    but  as  they   don't    care   for 
money,  and  do  very  much  care  to  be 
left  alone,  the    difference    is    rather 
shadowy.     In  their   own   huts,  living 
on  their  own  patches  of  ground,  and 
with  their  few   plants  of   maize  and 
beans  to  feed  themselves,  they  have 
little  need  for  money ;  and  what  they 
happen  to  get  hold  of  is  mostly  strung 
round  the  women's  necks.     But  when 
working  away  from  home  they  have 
to    buy  food,    and    other   necessaries, 
and  they  are    tempted  to    drink  and 
get   into   debt.      Then    their   master 
for    the    time    being    advances    them 
a  few  dollars,  and  thenceforward  he 
is  their  master   for  ever,  for  he  has 
a  right  to  their  services  till  the  debt 
is  paid,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  an 
Indian  gets  free,  for  they  are  entirely 
ignorant    of    money,   and  utterly   im- 
provident.    If  an  Indian  so  situated 
is  transferred  to  the  service  of  another 
estate-owner,  his  price,  the  amount  of 
his  debt,  has  to  be  paid  by  his  new 
master,  so  that  he  is  practically  sold. 
If  he  refuses  to  work  or  absents  himself, 
he  is  liable  to  be  sent  up  to  the  Alcade 
for  a  whipping,  which  he  much  dislikes. 
Very  little  difference  there  seems  be- 
tween  this   system  and    slavery,   but 
still   it   is    hard  to  condemn   it  alto- 
gether.    The  country  would  be  ruined 
at"  once  if  it  were  abolished  ;  no  Indian 
would  do  one  stroke  of  work  from  that 
time  forward,  and  every  coffee  planta- 
tion,   and      other      industry    in    the 
country,  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
The     Indians    of    Guatemala    are    a 
gentle,    peaceable,   harmless  race,  pa- 
tient   under    hardships,  and    do    not 
seem  to  feel  any  bitterness  in  their 
bondage  ;  it  has  been  the  custom  from 
time  immemorial,  and  they  are  used 
to  it. 

In  some  districts  plenty  of  Indians 
can  always  be  obtained,  but  in  others 
there  is  great  scarcity ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  coffee-picking  more  labour 
is  wanted  than  can  be  got — the  men 
for  picking,  and  the  women,  and  even 
the  children,  for  sorting  the  berries. 
In  many  large  estates,  especially  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  a  great  proportion  of 


the  crop  is  wasted  for  want  of  means 
to  gather  it  in,  and  the  quality  suffers 
from  the  haste  and  want  of  care  with 
which  it  is  prepared  for  shipping,  due 
to  the  lack  of  hands.  This  is  the 
time  when  Barrios  had  the  advantage 
over  other  people.  They  might  go 
short,  but  it  was  certain  that  Indians 
enough  would  be  found  for  his  estates. 
Probably  he  did  not  himself  interfere 
in  the  matter,  and  possibly,  if  applied 
to,  he  would  have  admitted  the  injus- 
tice, and  remedied  it ;  but  it  seemed 
so  thoroughly  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  he  should  be  considered 
first  in  everything,  that  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  making  complaint.  They 
grumbled  about  it  as  an  English  farmer 
might  grumble  at  an  untimely  shower 
of  rain,  but  recognised  it  as  one  of 
the  natural  incidents  of  the  country 
they  lived  in,  admitting  of  no  imagin- 
able remedy. 

Besides  his  estates  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  Barrios  had  an  interest, 
more  or  less  large,  in  every  profitable 
undertaking  in  Guatemala  ;  in  the 
pier  company,  and  the  dock  company 
at  the  port  of  San  Jose,  in  the  railway 
from  Champerico  inland,  and  so  on ; 
and  it  was  well  that  he  should,  as  his 
interest  in  them  was  the  best  guar- 
antee that  they  should  go  on  without 
interference  or  disturbance. 

However,  having  got  together  as 
much  money  and  as  many  possessions 
of  various  sorts  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary, he  undoubtedly  did  his  best  for 
the  advancement  of  the  country.  He 
made  the  city  of  Guatemala  one  of 
the  cleanest,  pleasantest,  and  most 
habitable  cities  in  Spanish  America ; 
and  furnished  it  with  a  good  and  effi- 
cient police,  bringing  an  inspector  from 
New  York  to  organise  it.  He  sent 
men  to  the  United  States  to  study 
post-office  and  telegraph  management, 
and  reorganised  those  services  tho- 
roughly with  the  experience  thus 
gained.  He  built  the  railway  from 
San  Jose,  the  chief  port  of  the  country, 
to  the  capital,  thus  reducing  the 
journey  from  two  or  three  days  to  six 
hours ;  he  built  safe  bridges,  made 
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and  improved  many  of  the  chief  roads, 
and  did  innumerable  things  of  the 
kind  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the 
country,  which  could  never  have  been 
done  if  a  Congress  had  had  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs. 

Though  not  a  highly  cultured  man 
he  was  by  no  means  ignorant.  He 
spoke  no  language  but  Spanish,  but 
he  spoke  that  in  a  way  to  make  himself 
very  thoroughly  understood  when  he 
so  desired ;  and  that  was  the  main 
point  for  him.  And,  unlike  many  men 
in  his  position,  he  fully  appreciated 
the  value  of  various  sorts  of  know- 
ledge in  others,  and  for  others,  which 
he  did  not  possess  himself.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  colleges  and 
schools,  and  did  a  great  deal  for  the 
spread  of  education  all  over  the 
country.  One  of  his  latest  decrees 
was  to  the  effect  that  no  one  should 
be  admitted  to  practise  as  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor  who  had  not  passed  a 
sufficient  examination  in  English  and 
French. 

He  dispensed  prompt  and  generally 
fair  justice  in  any  case  brought  before 
him.  Law  proceedings,  tedious  in  all 
countries,  are  tenfold  more  so  in 
Spanish  America  than  elsewhere,  and 
justice  is  seldom  done  in  the  ordinary 
course.  Barrios  formed  in  his  own 
person,  actually  though  not  constitu- 
tionally, a  sort  of  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  even  a  court  of  first 
instance  in  many  cases.  Any  one  in 
a  difficulty  preferred,  if  they  had  the 
right  on  their  side,  or  if  there  were 
complications  which  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  both  sides  to  get  rid  of, 
to  appeal  to  Barrios  direct,  rather  than 
suffer  the  delays  and  vexations  of  a 
regular  lawsuit.  The  following  is  a 
good  instance  of  his  method  of  dis- 
pensing justice.  Some  Germans,  whom 
I  knew  well,  owned  a  coffee  estate  in 
the  north  of  the  country,  and  wished 
to  plant  some  new  ground.  Imme- 
diately beyond  their  estate  was  a  large 
tract  of  unoccupied  land  which  they 
supposed  to  be  waste  and  unowned  ; 
and  they  occupied  and  planted  it,  after 
the  usual  formalities  required  for 


taking  up  waste  lands  in  the  country. 
The  tract  they  had  taken,  however, 
had  been  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  on  the  sequestration  of 
Church  lands  had  been  granted  to  a 
man  who  had  no  especial  use  for  it, 
and  had  left  it  idle  for  many  years. 
He  had  the  right  then  of  giving  notice 
of  his  ownership  and  of  claiming  the 
land,  within  a  certain  time  from  the 
moment  of  their  occupation.  In  this 
case  the  owner  let  the  required  time 
slip,  and  gave  notice  a  month  or  two 
too  late,  so  that  by  strict  law  my 
German  friends  had  the  right  to  retain 
the  land.  However,  as  it  had  been 
clearly  his,  they  did  not  like  to  take 
what  they  considered  to  be  unfair 
advantage  of  a  technical  point  of  law, 
so  as  usual  they  went  to  Barrios  and 
laid  the  case  before  him.  He  asked  a 
few  pertinent  questions,  so  as  tho- 
roughly to  master  the  details  of  the 
case,  and  gave  his  decision  at  once. 

"  You  have  planted  the  land  in 
question  with  coffee  trees  which  are 
now  old  enough  to  be  of  great  value  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Is  there  any  more  waste  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  ]  " 

"  Yes,  there  is  plenty  just  beyond 
the  land  we  have  taken." 

"Then,"  said  Barrios,  "you  shall 
keep  the  land  you  have  planted,  and 
the  former  owner  shall  have  assigned 
to  him  a  tract  of  equal  area  from  the 
other  unoccupied  and  unowned  lands." 

And  so  a  matter  was  settled  in  a 
few  minutes  and  without  expense, 
which  might  have  dragged  on  through 
the  law  courts  for  months  or  years. 
Barrios  saw  clearly  that  the  owner 
cared  nothing  for  his  land  until  it  had 
been  improved  and  planted  at  some 
one  else's  expense,  and  only  brought 
forward  his  claim  in  order  to  get  the 
results  of  others'  labour  for  nothing. 

He  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  could  only  be  opened  up, 
and  its  resources  utilised  by  foreigners 
and  foreign  capital,  and  he  encouraged 
foreigners  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
In  most  Spanish  American  countries 
in  a  dispute  between  a  native  and  a 
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foreigner,  the  latter  has  no  chance  of 
justice  being  done  him  ;  in  Guatemala, 
his  chance,  if  he  applied  to  Barrios, 
was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his 
opponent. 

The  Government  overturned  by 
Barrios  in  the  revolution  of  1871, 
which  brought  him  into  power,  was 
entirely  dominated  by  the  Church  ; 
and  as  he  determined  at  once  to  get 
rid  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in  civil 
matters,  he  was  for  many  years  at 
bitter  feud  with  the  clergy  and  the 
more  fanatical  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party.  As  soon  as  he  assumed  the 
presidency,  all  clerics,  whether  bishops 
or  priests,  who  refused  to  recognise 
him  and  submit  to  his  system  of 
church  reform,  were  sent  out  of  the 
country  with  very  short  notice.  The 
Archbishop  threatened  to  excommu- 
nicate him,  and  Barrios  gave  him 
free  permission  to  do  so,  if  he  liked  to 
bear  the  consequences.  It  was  an- 
nounced, therefore,  that  at  two  o'clock 
on  a  certain  day  the  decree  of  excom- 
munication would  be  pronounced  in 
the  cathedral,  and  a  great  number  of 
ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks,  and  of  the 
more  pious  laymen,  assembled  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Barrios  let 
them  get  well  inside  the  cathedral, 
and  then  filled  the  plaza  with  soldiers, 
pointed  cannons  at  the  cathedral  doors, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  Arch- 
bishop inside  to  proceed  by  all  means 
with  the  decree  if  he  so  wished,  but 
warning  him  that  the  moment  it  was 
pronounced,  he  would  feel  himself  re- 
leased from  all  his  duties  towards  the 
Church,  and  would  promptly  knock 
the  whole  cathedral  about  their  ears. 
He  was  not  excommunicated  that  day. 

Finally,  when  the  Church  party 
found  that  he  was  too  strong  for 
them,  they  submitted  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible  to  the  changes  he 
introduced,  such  as  the  taking  the 
control  of  the  education  of  the  country 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
other  such  reforms  ;  and  for  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  Barrios  and  the 
clergy  were  in  a  state  rather  of  armed 
neutrality  towards  each  other,  than 


of  active  opposition.  Still,  the  more 
fanatical  among  the  Guatemaltecs 
never  ceased  to  hate  him,  and  he,  on 
his  part,  kept  a  very  sharp  look  out 
after  them  and  their  movements. 

To  estimate  fairly  the  amount  of 
work  done  in  the  way  of  public 
improvements  during  the  reign  of 
Barrios,  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
country,  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  fact  that  even  of  that 
small  population  more  than  four-fifths 
are  pure  Indians,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Guatemala  has  no  great 
mineral  resources  like  Mexico,  Colom- 
bia, Peru,  and  other  parts  of  Spanish 
America  ;  the  whole  prosperity  of  the 
country  depends  on  coffee  and  sugar, 
and  of  late  years  the  prices  of  both  of 
these  staple  products  have  fallen  so 
greatly  that  the  profits  are  very 
small.  And  Guatemala  coffee,  though 
of  very  fair  quality,  has  never  fetched 
high  prices  in  Europe  ;  the  best,  which 
is  grown  in  Coban,  and  is  known  in 
the  English  market  as  Honduras 
coffee  (probably  because  it  is  shipped 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  and  the  ships 
carrying  it  mostly  touch  at  Belize),  is 
very  limited  in  quantity. 

The  natural  features  of  the  country 
present  great  difficulties  to  engineer- 
ing works,  the  short  railway  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  from  San  Jose  to 
Guatemala  having  to  rise  nearly  six 
thousand  feet  during  about  twenty 
miles  of  its  course,  and  to  cross  a 
branch  of  the  lake  of  Amatitlan 
by  means  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  which 
has  given  endless  trouble  to  the 
American  engineers  who  made  the 
road.  Besides  this,  it  has  to  cross 
several  deep  ravines,  called  Barrancas, 
which  seam  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  So  road-making,  bridge- 
building,  and  every  work  of  the  sort 
is  laborious  and  expensive  in  a  moun- 
tainous country  like  Guatemala,  with 
such  scanty  resources  of  its  own.  The 
finishing  of  a  bridge  has  been  delayed 
for  months  for  the  want  of  a  few  long 
iron  nails,  which  had  to  be  sent  for  to 
the  United  States. 
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The  army,  too,  was  a  great  expense  ; 
and  the  grants  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation were  considerable  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  ;  and  much  money  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  improvement  of 
the  capital,  in  building  the  theatre  and 
the  different  barracks,  in  forming  the 
race-course,  and  such  things,  and  yet 
the  financial  position  of  the  country 
was  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
other  Spanish  American  Republics 
with  ten  times  the  resources  of 
Guatemala. 

Various  accounts  have  been  written 
of  the  war  of  last  year  between  Guate- 
mala and  the  other  Central  American 
States,  in  which  the  whole  blame  has 
been  unjustly  laid  upon  the  ambition 
and  tyranny  of  Barrios ;  though 
opinions  will  always  differ  about  his 
motives  for  entering  into  the  struggle. 

What  are  now  the  five  Republics 
of  Central  America,  Guatemala,  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica,  formed  one  Spanish  vice- 
royalty,  and  for  some  time  after  their 
freedom  from  the  Spanish  rule  they 
continued  to  form  one  Republic,  but 
were  subsequently  split  up  into  the 
small  insignificant  States  now  existing. 
But  it  has  long  been  the  desire  of 
prominent  statesmen  in  all  these  Re- 
publics to  reunite  and  form  one  large 
and  important  state,  instead  of  five 
small  ones.  There  have  been  confer- 
ences, private  interviews,  and  sugges- 
tions without  number  on  the  subject. 
Barrios  had  taken  up  the  matter 
warmly ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  done, 
Guatemala  being  the  most  important 
and  powerful  Republic,  and  he  being 
by  far  the  most  influential  man  in  all 
Central  America,  it  was  only  natural 
that  it  should  be  done  under  his  lead 
and  guidance.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  idea  of  thus  uniting 
all  Central  America  into  one  powerful 
state  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  fitting 
end  to  his  career,  and  an  achievement 
worthy  to  -perpetuate  his  memory ; 
that,  having  gained  this  object,  he 
intended  to  retire  from  active  life, 
and  probably  live  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  that  his  declaration,  that 


under  no  circumstances  would  he 
agree  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
new  Republic,  was  perfectly  sincere. 

For  many  months  before  his  actual 
proclamation  of  the  Union  of  Central 
America,  negotiations  had  been  going 
on  between  him  and  the  other 
states.  Salvador  and  Honduras  had 
agreed  to  join  him  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme ;  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
from  no  objection  to  the  union  itself, 
but  from  dread  of  Barrios,  had  re- 
fused. It  was  agreed  between  the  three 
consenting  states  that  Nicaragua 
should  be  forced  into  the  union ;  but 
that  Costa  Rica,  the  most  distant 
state,  should  be  left  alone  ;  so  that  the 
new  republic  was  to  consist  of  the 
four  states,  unless  Costa  Rica  decided 
to  join  of  its  own  accord,  on  finding 
that  the  union  was  about  to  be 
accomplished. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  on  the 
sixth  of  March,  1885,  Barrios  made 
his  proclamation  of  the  union.  Only  a 
few  days  before,  the  last  of  a  series  of 
meetings  between  the  Secretaries  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala and  Barrios  had  taken  place,  in 
which  the  whole  scheme  had  been 
matured,  and  all  details  settled.  Hon- 
duras at  once  agreed  to  the  scheme. 
What  then  must  have  been  Barrios's 
surprise,  on  getting  an  evasive  note  a 
few  days  afterwards  from  Zaldivar, 
the  president  of  Salvador,  full  of  pro- 
testations of  friendship  and  of  entire 
accordance  with  his  designs,  but  say- 
ing that  he  thought  the  proclamation 
was  somewhat  premature,  and  that, 
before  he  could  give  his  public  sanc- 
tion to  it,  he  must  consult  the  wishes 
of  his  people,  and  so  on.  The  truth 
soon  came  out,  that  Zaldivar,  whilst 
professing  to  act  with  Barrios,  had  been 
all  the  while  intriguing  with  Mexico, 
thinking  that  she  would  naturally  not 
be  anxious  to  see  a  powerful  nation 
formed  next  door  to  her,  and  that  he 
had  not  yet  got  the  final  answer  when 
Barrios  issued  his  proclamation.  When 
Mexico's  reply  came,  Zaldivar  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  published  the  most  slan- 
derous and  insulting  articles  about 
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Barrios,  calling  upon  all  Central  Ameri- 
cans to  fly  to  arms  to  defend  their 
homes,  and  repel  the  invader  of  their 
liberties,  and  declaring,  that  though 
he  had  no  enmity  against  Guatemala 
as  a  nation,  he  would  never  rest  till 
Barrios  was  driven  from  the  country. 
Then,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  war. 

I  was  travelling  in  the  north  of  the 
country  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
first  heard  the  news  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Union  on  arriving  at  Quiche,  a 
small  town  between  Coban  and  Quez- 
altenango.  Rockets  were  going  up 
all  over  the  town,  and  soldiers  firing 
a  succession  of  salutes  from  a  row  of 
murderous  looking  twenty-four  ouncers 
in  front  of  the  guard  house.  All 
was  joy  and  merriment,  flavoured  as 
usual,  in  Spanish  America,  with 
copious  gunpowder  in  various  forms. 
For  several  days  after  that  I  heard  no 
suspicion  that  there  was  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme  ;  every  one  thought 
the  matter  was  settled  right  out,  then 
and  there.  It  was  only  a  week  later, 
when  within  a  day  or  two's  journey  of 
Guatemala,  that  I  heard  reports  that 
all  had  not  gone  smoothly,  and  that 
war  was  imminent.  When  I  arrived  in 
the  city  all  was  bustle  and  confusion. 
Troops  were  coming  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  marching  towards 
the  frontier  of  Salvador,  three  days 
journey  from  Guatemala ;  and  on  the 
twenty-third  of  the  same  month  Bar- 
rios himself  went  to  the  front.  But  for 
several  days  no  hostilities  began. 

That  Barrios  had  any  intention  of 
establishing  the  union  by  force  of 
arms  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe. 
If  he  had  so  intended,  nothing  would 
have  been  easier.  He  could  have 
entered  Salvador  at  once,  and  carried 
all  before  him.  He  was  the  only  one 
ready  for  war,  not  with  especial  view 
to  that  occasion,  but  always.  As  it 
was,  he  gave  Salvador  time  to  make 
preparations  and  to  mass  all  her  avail- 
able troops  into  the  very  strong  fron- 
tier fortress  of  Santa  Ana,  which 
barred  the  only  available  entrance 
from  Guatemala  into  Salvador.  With 


all  his  troops  on  the  frontier,  even 
after  Zaldivar's  refusal  to  join  him,  he 
waited  day  after  day,  hoping  that 
better  counsels  would  prevail,  while 
all  the  time  he  knew  that  troops  were 
pouring  into  the  hostile  fortress  in  front 
of  him.  And  in  the  end  he  did  not 
begin  the  war  until  Zaldivar,  made 
bold  by  the  help  he  fancied  Mexico 
would  give  him,  ordered  his  troops  to 
cross  the  frontier  and  attack  the 
Guatemaltec  forces.  However,  Zaldivar 
was  deceived  in  the  matter  of  assistance 
from  the  Mexicans  ;  they  talked  a 
good  deal,  protested  against  Barrios's 
tyrannical  action  in  attempting  to 
annex  the  other  Central  American 
States  to  Guatemala  (which  showed 
what  a  distorted  account  of  the  busi- 
ness they  had  received  from  Zaldivar), 
but  did  nothing.  The  Salvador  troops 
were  speedily  repelled,  and  Barrios 
entered  the  enemy's  country  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Santa  Ana,  by  that 
time  garrisoned  by  about  seven  thou- 
sand men,  and  defended  by  well- 
devised  earthworks. 

The  actual  fighting  began  on  the 
thirtieth  of  March,  the  day  when  the 
Salvador  troops  crossed  the  frontier  ; 
and  by  the  second  of  April,  Barrios 
had  taken  the  fortress,  and  all  Zaldi- 
var's troops  had  fled  into  the  interior. 
There  was  nothing  now  to  prevent 
the  Guatemaltec  troops  from  over- 
running the  whole  of  Salvador,  and 
Honduras  was  already  despatching  a 
force  to  join  them.  But  on  entering 
the  village  a  cowardly  officer  had  been 
afraid  to  lead  his  regiment  in  first, 
dreading  an  ambuscade ;  Barrios  ac- 
cordingly put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  was  the  first  to  enter  the  streets. 
The  main  body  of  the  garrison  had 
fled,  but  some  sharp-shooters  were 
left  in  the  church  tower  and  on  the 
roofs  of  some  of  the  houses  ;  a  bullet 
from  one  of  these  struck  Barrios  down, 
and  his  son  was  killed  at  the  same 
moment  by  his  side. 

Directly  the  foremost  Guatemaltec 
troops  saw  Barrios  fall  they  were 
seized  with  panic  and  fled,  meeting 
the  rest  of  the  advancing  army  and 
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throwing  them  too  into  confusion  ; 
and  though  the  officers  fired  among 
them  to  compel  them  to  turn  and 
advance  again,  the  panic  spread,  and 
soon  the  whole  army  was  in  disordered 
flight,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands came  right  back  to  the  city  of 
Guatemala  and  thence  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  carrying  dismal  tales  of 
the  dangers  they  had  been  through, 
and  spreading  alarm,  over  the  whole 
country.  There  were  in  fact  not  fifty 
men  of  the  Salvador  troops  left  in 
the  place  at  the  moment  of  Barrios's 
death,  and  yet  many  thousands  ran 
away  from  them,  not  even  taking 
time  to  hunt  out  those  who  had 
shot  their  chief — a  wonderful  proof 
of  his  personal  influence,  and  of 
the  terror  the  very  idea  of  his 
death  created.  Under  him  they  would 
have  gone  anywhere  and  done  any- 
thing he  set  them  to  do  ;  without  him 
they  were  so  many  sheep.  Not  an 
officer  in  the  army,  not  a  man  in  the 
Republic,  [could  take  his  place.  For 
them  and  for  the  whole  Guatemaltec 
people  he  was  the  actual  embodiment 
of  all  power,  all  order,  and  all  govern- 
ment that  existed  in  the  country. 

It  is  difficult  in  European  countries 
to  appreciate  what  the  sudden  death 
of  such  a  man  means — a  man  who  for 
twelve  years  had  practically  been  the 
state  itself  in  his  own  person — a  man 
whose  word  was  law,  whose  simple 
frown  meant  death,  who  would  brook 
no  interference,  no  rivalry  at  however 
great  a  distance,  and  no  second  in  com- 
mand ;  who  was  not  only  feared,  but 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  awe  almost 
amounting  to  worship,  by  the  people 
at  large. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  his 
body  was  brought  into  Guatemala. 
I  happened  to  ride  out  along  the 
Salvador  road  in  the  afternoon,  either 


not  knowing  or  forgetting  that  the 
procession  was  to  pass  that  day.  All 
the  road  for  miles  out  was  lined  with 
people,  mostly  of  the  lower  classes, 
weeping  and  genuinely  sorrowful.  It 
struck  me  at  first  that  they  must 
have  come  out  to  meet  wounded 
friends  and  relatives  returning  from 
the  front,  until  their  number  proved 
that  that  was  impossible,  and  then  I 
remembered  what  their  errand  must 
be.  It  was  the  greatest  tribute  that 
could  well  have  been  paid  to  a  man. 

Of  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
war,  and  the  revolutions  that  broke 
out  over  the  country,  I  have  no  need 
to  speak,  as  they  do  not  immediately 
concern  Barrios.  His  widow  left 
Guatemala  directly  after  the  funeral 
for  New  York,  where  Barrios  owned 
a  fine  house  in  Fifth  Avenue.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  putting  all  his 
money  into  American  securities,  and 
mortgaging  all  his  property  in  the 
country,  which  always  looked  as  if  he 
meditated  leaving  Guatemala  after  the 
Union  was  accomplished. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  man  who, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  about  him, 
was  without  question  a  great  man. 
His  strength  of  will  and  fixity  of  pur- 
pose would  have  brought  him  to  the 
front  in  any  country.  The  insig- 
nificance of  the  stage  upon  which  he 
was  for  so  long  the  chief  actor,  alone 
prevented  his  name  from  becoming 
more  familiar  to  the  world  at  large. 
How  far  his  motives  were  pure,  how 
far  he  acted  for  his  country's  good,  and 
how  far  simply  for  his  personal  ends, 
are  questions  upon  which  those  who 
knew  him  best  do  not  seem  able  to 
agree.  That  his  name  will  be  a  by- 
word in  Guatemala  so  long  as  the 
country  exists,  and  that  the  story  of 
his  life  will  become  a  sort  of  Napo- 
leonic legend  to  the  people,  is  sure. 

T.  H.  WHEELER. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  I  HEARD  the  bushes  move  long  before 
I  saw  you,"  she  began.  "  I  said  first, 
<  it  is  some  terrible  beast '  ;  next,  '  it 
is  a  poacher  ' ;  next,  '  it  is  a  friend  !  ' ' 

He  regarded  her  with  a  slight  smile, 
weighing,  not  her  speech,  but  the 
question  whether  he  should  tell  her 
that  she  had  been  watched.  He  de- 
cided in  the  negative. 

"  You  have  been  to  the  house  ?  "  he 
said.  "  But  I  need  not  ask."  The 
fact  was  that  there  shone  upon  Miss 
Melbury's  face  a  species  of  exaltation, 
which  saw  no  environing  details,  nor 
his  own  occupation ;  nothing  more 
than  his  bare  presence. 

"  Why  need  you  not  ask  ?  " 

"  Your  face  is  like  the  face  of 
Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the 
Mount." 

She  reddened  a  little  and  said, 
"  How  can  you  be  so  profane,  Giles 
Winterborne  ? " 

"  How  can  you  think  so  much  of 
that  class  of  people  ?  Well,  I  beg 
pardon,  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  so 
freely.  How  do  you  like  her  house 
and  her  1 " 

"Exceedingly.  I  had  not  been  in- 
side the  walls  since  I  was  a  child, 
when  it  used  to  be  let  to  strangers, 
before  Mrs.  Charmond's  late  husband 
bought  the  property.  She  is  so  nice  !  " 
And  Grace  fell  into  such  an  abstracted 
gaze  at  the  imaginary  image  of  Mrs. 
Charmond  and  her  niceness  that  it 
almost  conjured  up  a  vision  of  that 
lady  in  mid-air  before  them. 

"  She  has  only  been  here  a  month 
or  two  it  seems,  and  cannot  stay  much 
longer,  because  she  finds  it  so  lonely 
and  damp  in  winter.  She  is  going 
abroad.  Only  think,  she  would  like 
me  to  go  with  her  !  " 


Giles's  features  stiffened  a  little  at 
the  news.  "  Indeed  ;  what  for  1  But 
I  won't  keep  you  standing  here.  Hoi, 
Robert !  "  he  cried  to  a  swaying  col- 
lection of  clothes  in  the  distance, 
which  was  the  figure  of  Creedle,  his 
man.  "  Go  on  filling  in  there  till  I 
come  back." 

"  I'm  a  coming,  sir  ;  I'm  a  coming." 

"  Well,  the  reason  is  this,"  con- 
tinued she  as  they  went  on  together, 
"  Mrs.  Charmond  has  a  delightful  side 
to  her  character — a  desire  to  record 
her  impressions  of  travel,  like  Alex- 
andre  Dumas,  and  Mery,  and  Sterne, 
and  others.  But  she  cannot  find 
energy  enough  to  do  it  herself."  And 
Grace  proceeded  to  explain  Mrs.  Char- 
mond's proposal  at  large.  "  My  notion 
is  that  Mery's  style  will  suit  her  best, 
because  he  writes  in  that  soft,  emo- 
tional, luxurious  way  she  has,"  Grace 
said  musingly. 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Winterborne,  with 
mock  awe.  "  Suppose  you  talk  over 
my  head  a  little  longer,  Miss  Grace 
Melbury." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  it !  "  she  said 
repentantly  looking  into  his  eyes. 
"And  as  for  myself,  I  hate  French 
books.  And  I  love  dear  old  Hintock, 
and  the  people  in  it,  fifty  times  better 
than  all  the  Continent.  But  the 
scheme ;  I  think  it  an  enchanting 
notion,  don't  you,  Giles?" 

"  It  is  well  enough  in  one  sense, 
but  it  will  take  you  away,"  said  he, 
mollified. 

"  Only  for  a  short  time.  We  should 
return  in  May." 

"  Well,  Miss  Melbury ;  it  is  a 
question  for  your  father." 

Winterborne  walked  with  her  nearly 
to  her  house.  He  had  awaited  her 
coming,  mainly  with  the  view  of 
mentioning  to  her  his  proposal  to  have 
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a  Christmas  party  ;  but  homely  Christ- 
mas gatherings  in  the  venerable  and 
jovial  Hintock  style  seemed  so  primi- 
tive and  uncouth  beside  the  lofty 
matters  of  her  converse  and  thought 
that  he  refrained. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  he  turned 
back  towards  the  scene  of  his  planting, 
and  could  not  help  saying  to  himself 
as  he  walked,  that  this  engagement  of 
his  was  a  very  unpromising  business. 
Her  outing  to-day  had  not  improved 
it.  A  woman  who  could  go  to  Hin- 
tock House,  and  be  friendly  with  its 
mistress  ;  enter  into  the  views  of  its 
mistress,  talk  like  her,  and  dress  not 
much  unlike  her :  why,  she  would 
hardly  be  contented  with  him,  a  yeo- 
man, now  immersed  in  tree  planting, 
even  though  he  planted  them  well. 
"  And  yet  she's  a  true-hearted  girl," 
he  said,  thinking  of  her  words  about 
Hintock.  "  I  must  bring  matters  to 
a  point,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

When  he  reached  the  plantation  he 
found  that  Marty  had  come  back,  and 
dismissing  Creedle,  he  went  on  plant- 
ing silently  with  the  girl  as  before. 

"  Suppose,  Marty,"  he  said  after  a 
while,  looking  at  her  extended  arm, 
upon  which  old  scratches  from  briars 
showed  themselves  purple  in  the  cold 
wind,  "  Suppose  you  know  a  person, 
and  want  to  bring  that  person  to  a 
good  understanding  with  you,  do  you 
think  a  Christmas  party  of  some  sort 
is  a  warming-up  thing,  and  likely  to 
be  useful  in  hastening  on  the  matter  1 " 

"  Is  there  to  be  dancing  1 " 

"There  might  be,  certainly." 

"  Will  He  dance  with  She  ?  " 

"Well,  yes." 

"Then  it  might  bring  things  to  a 
head,  one  way  or  the  other,  I  won't  be 
the  maid  to  say  which." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  said  Winter- 
borne,  not  to  her,  though  he  spoke 
the  words  quite  loudly.  And  as  the 
day  was  nearly  ended,  he  added,  "  Here, 
Marty,  I'll  send  up  a  man  to  plant 
the  rest  to-morrow.  I've  other  things 
to  think  of  just  now." 

She  did  not  inquire  what  other  things, 
for  she  had  seen  him  walking  with 


Grace  Melbury.  She  looked  towards 
the  western  sky,  which  was  now 
aglow  like  some  vast  foundry  wherein 
new  worlds  were  being  cast.  Across 
it  the  bare  bough  of  a  tree  stretched 
horizontally,  revealing  every  twig 
against  the  red,  and  showing  in  dark 
profile  every  beck  and  movement  of 
three  pheasants  that  were  settling 
themselves  down  on  it  in  a  row  to 
roost. 

"  It  will  be  fine  to-morrow,"  said 
Marty,  observing  them  with  the  ver- 
milion light  of  the  sun  in  the  pupils 
of  her  eyes,  "  for  they  are  a-croupied 
down  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  bough. 
If  it  Avere  going  to  be  stormy  they'd 
squeeze  close  to  the  trunk.  The 
weather  is  almost  all  they  have  to 
think  of,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Winterborne  1 
and  so  they  must  be  lighter-hearted 
than  we.'"' 

"  I  dare  say  they  are,"  said  Winter- 
borne. 

Before  taking  a  single  step  in  the 
preparations,  Winterborne,  with  no 
great  hopes,  went  across  that  evening 
to  the  timber-merchant's  to  ascertain 
if  Grace  and  her  parents  would  honour 
him  with  their  presence.  Having  first 
to  set  his  nightly  gins  in  the  garden, 
to  catch  the  rabbits  that  ate  his 
winter-greens,  his  call  was  delayed 
till  just  after  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
whose  rays  reached  the  Hintock 
houses  but  fitfully  as  yet,  on  account 
of  the  trees.  Melbury  was  crossing 
his  yard  on  his  way  to  call  on  some 
one  at  the  larger  village,  but  he 
readily  turned  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  path  with  the  young  man. 

Giles,  in  his  self-deprecatory  sense 
of  living  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  the  Melburys  did,  would  not  for 
the  world  imply  that  his  invitation 
was  to  a  gathering  of  any  importance. 
So  he  put  it  in  the  mild  form  of  "  Can 
you  come  in  for  an  hour  when  you 
have  done  business,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Melbury, 
if  they  have  nothing  more  pressing  to 
do?" 

Melbury  would  give   no  answer  at 
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once.  "  No,  I  can't  tell  you  to-day," 
he  said.  "I  must  talk  it  over  with 
the  women.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
my  dear  Giles,  you  know  I'll  come 
with  pleasure.  But  how  do  I  know 
what  Grace's  notions  may  be1?  You 
see,  she  has  been  away  amongst  culti- 
vated folks  a  good  while  ;  and  now 
this  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Char- 
mond — well,  I'll  ask  her.  I  can  say 
no  more." 

When  Winterborne  was  gone  the 
timber-merchant  went  on  his  way. 
He  knew  very  well  that  Grace,  what- 
ever her  own  feelings,  would  either  go 
or  not  go,  according  as  he  suggested  ; 
and  his  instinct  was,  for  the  moment, 
to  suggest  staying'at  home.  His  errand 
took  him  past  the  church,  and  the  way 
to  his  destination  was  equally  easy 
across  the  churchyard  or  alongside  it, 
the  distances  being  the  same.  For  some 
reason  or  other  he  chose  the  former 
way. 

The  moon  was  faintly  lighting  up 
the  grave-stones,  and  the  path,  and 
the  front  of  the  building.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Melbury  paused,  turned  in  upon 
the  grass,  and  approached  a  particular 
headstone,  where  he  read,  "  In 
memory  of  John  Winterborne,"  with 
the  subjoined  date  and  age.  It  was 
the  grave  of  Giles's  father. 

"The  timber-merchant  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  stone,  and  was  humanised. 
"  Jack,  my  wronged  friend  !  "  he  said. 
"  I'll  be  faithful  to  my  plan  of  making 
amends  to  thee." 

When  he  reached  home  that  even- 
ing, he  said  to  Grace  and  Mrs.  Melbury, 
who  were  working  at  a  little  table  by 
the  fire,  "  Giles  wants  us  to  go  down 
and  spend  an  hour  with  him  the  day 
after  to-morrow ;  and  I'm  thinking, 
that  as  'tis  Giles  who  asks  us,  we'll 
.go." 

They  assented  without  demur  •  and 
accordingly  the  timber-merchant  sent 
Giles  the  next  morning  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

Winterborne,  in  his'  modesty,  or 
indifference,  had  mentioned  no  par- 
ticular hour  in  his  invitation; 


therefore  Mr.  Melbury  and  bis 
family,  expecting  no  other  guests, 
chose  their  own  time,  which  chanced 
to  be  rather  early  in  the  afternoon, 
by  reason  of  the  somewhat  quicker 
despatch  than  usual  of  the  timber-mer- 
chant's business  that  day.  To  show 
their  sense  of  the  unimportance  of  the 
occasion  they  walked  quite  slowly  to 
the  house,  as  if  they  were  merely  out 
for  a  ramble,  and  going  to  nothing 
special  at  all ;  or  at  most  intending  to 
pay  a  casual  call  and  take  a  cup  of  tea. 

At  this  hour  stir  and  bustle  per- 
vaded the  interior  of  Winterborne's 
domicile  from  cellar  to  apple-loft.  He 
had  planned  an  elaborate  high  tea  for 
six  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  and  a  good 
roaring  supper  to  come  on  about 
eleven.  Being  a  bachelor  of  rather 
retiring  habits,  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
parations devolved  upon  himself  and 
his  trusty  man  and  familiar  Robert 
Creedle,  who  did  everything  that 
required  doing,  from  making  Giles's 
bed  to  catching  moles  in  his  field.  He 
was  a  survival  from  the  days  when 
Giles's  father  held  the  homestead,  and 
Giles  was  a  playing  boy. 

These  two,  with  a  certain  dilatori- 
ness  which  appertained  to  both,  were 
now  in  the  heat  of  preparation  in  the 
bakehouse,  expecting  nobody  before 
six  o'clock.  Winterborne  was  stand- 
ing before  the  brick  oven  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, tossing  in  thorn  sprays,  and 
stirring  about  the  blazing  mass  with 
a  long-handled,  three-pronged,  Beelze- 
bub kind  of  fork,  the  heat  shining  out 
upon  his  streaming  face  and  making 
his  eyes  like  furnaces ;  the  thorns 
crackling  and  sputtering ;  while  Cree- 
dle, having  ranged  the  pastry  dishes 
in  a  row  on  the  table  till  the  oven 
should  be  ready,  was  pressing  out  the 
crust  of  a  final  apple-pie  with  a  roll- 
ing pin.  A  great  pot  boiled  on  the 
fire  ;  and  through  the  open  door  of  the 
back-kitchen  a  boy  was  seen  seated  on 
the  fender,  emptying  the  snuffers  and 
scouring  the  candlesticks,  a  row  of  the 
latter  standing  upside  down  on  the 
hob  to  melt  out  the  grease. 

Looking   up   from    the    rolling-pin, 
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Creedle  saw  passing  the  window  first 
the  timber-merchant,  in  his  second  best 
suit,  next  Mrs.  Melbury  in  her  best 
silk,  and  behind  them  Grace  in  the 
fashionable  attire  which,  lately  brought 
home  with  her  from  the  Continent,  she 
had  worn  on  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Char- 
mond's.  The  eyes  of  the  three  had  been 
attracted  to  the  proceedings  within  by 
the  fierce  illumination  which  the  oven 
threw  out  upon  the  operators  and  their 
utensils. 

"  Lord,  Lord ;  if  they  baint  come 
a'ready  !  "  said  Creedle. 

"No — hey?"  said  Giles,  looking 
round  aghast  ;  while  the  boy  in  the 
background  waved  a  reeking  candle- 
stick in  his  delight.  As  there  was 
no  help  for  it  Winterborne  went  to 
meet  them  in  the  doorway. 

"  My  dear  Giles,  I  see  we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  time,"  said  the 
timber  -  merchant's  wife,  her  face 
lengthening  with  concern. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  much  difference.  I 
hope  you'll  come  in." 

"  But  this  means  a  regular  randy- 
voo  !  "  said  Mr.  Melbury  accusingly, 
glancing  round  and  pointing  towards 
the  viands  in  the  bakehouse  with  his 
stick. 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Giles. 

"And — not  Great  Hintock  band, 
and  dancing,  surely  ?  " 

"  I  told  three  of  'em  they  might 
drop  in  if  they'd  nothing  else  to  do." 
Giles  mildly  admitted. 

"  Now,  why  the  name  didn't  ye  tell 
us  'twas  going  to  be  a  bouncing  kind 
of  thing  before  ?  How  should  I  know 
what  folk  mean  if  they  don't  say  1 
Now,  shall  we  come  in,  or  shall  we  go 
home,  and  come  back-along  in  a  couple 
of  hours?" 

"  I  hope  you'll  stay,  if  you'll  be  so 
good  as  not  to  mind,  now  you  are  here. 
I  shall  have  it  all  right  and  tidy  in  a 
very  little  time.  I  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  backward."  Giles  spoke  quite 
anxiously  for  one  of  his  undemon- 
strative temperament  ;  for  he  feared 
that  if  the  Melbury s  once  were  back 
in  their  own  house  they  would  not  be 
disposed  to  turn  out  again. 
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"  'Tis  we  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  forward ;  that's  what  'tis,"  said 
Mr.  Melbury  testily.  "  Don't  keep 
us  here  in  the  sitting-room ;  lead  on 
to  the  bakehouse,  man.  Now  Ave  are 
here  we'll  help  ye  get  ready  for  the 
rest.  Here,  mis'ess,  take  off  your 
things,  and  help  him  out  in  his  baking, 
or  he  won't  get  done  to-night.  I'll 
finish  heating  the  oven,  and  set  you 
free  to  go  and  skiver  up  them  ducks." 
His  eye  had  passed  with  pitiless 
directness  of  criticism  into  yet  remoter 
recesses  of  Winterborne's  awkwardly 
built  premises,  where  the  aforesaid 
birds  were  hanging. 

"And  I'll  help  finish  the  tarts," 
said  Grace  cheerfully. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
her  father.  "  'Tisn't  quite  so  much  in 
your  line  as  it  is  in  your  mother- law's 
and  mine." 

"  Of  course  I  couldn't  let  you, 
Grace !  "  said  Giles,  with  some  dis- 
tress. 

"  I'll  do  it,  of  course,"  said  Mrs. 
Melbury,  taking  off  her  silk  train, 
hanging  it  up  to  a  nail,  carefully 
rolling  back  her  sleeves,  pinning  them 
to  her  shoulders,  and  stripping  Giles 
of  his  apron  for  her  own  use. 

So  Grace  pottered  idly  about  while 
her  father  and  his  wife  helped  on  the 
preparations.  A  kindly  pity  of  his 
household  management,  which  Winter- 
borne  saw  in  her  eyes  whenever  he 
caught  them,  depressed  him  much 
more  than  her  contempt  would  have 
done. 

Creedle  met  Giles  at  the  pump  after 
a  while,  when  each  of  the  others  was 
absorbed  in  the  difficulties  of  a  cuisine 
based  on  utensils,  cupboards,  and  pro- 
visions that  were  strange  to  them. 
He  groaned  to  the  young  man  in  a 
whisper,  "This  is  a  bruckle  het, 
maister,  I'm  much  afeard  !  Who'd 
ha'  thought  they'd  ha'  come  so 
soon  !  " 

The  bitter  placidity  of  Winterborne's 

look  adumbrated  the  misgivings  he  did 

not  care  to   express.     "  Have  you  got 

the  celery  ready  1  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  Now  that's   a   thing  I  never  could 
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mind  ;  no,  not  if  you'd  pay  me  in  silver 
and  gold.  And  I  don't  care  who  the 
man  is,  I  says  that  a  stick  of  celery 
that  isn't  scrubbed  with  the  scrubbing- 
brush,  is  not  clean." 

"  Very  well,  very  well !  I'll  attend 
to  it.  You  go  and  get  'em  comfortable 
indoors." 

He  hastened  to  the  garden,  and  soon 
returned,  tossing  the  stalks  to  Creedle, 
who  was  still  in  a  tragic  mood.  "  If 
ye'd  ha'  married,  d'ye  see,  maister," 
he  said,  "  this  calamity  couldn't  have 
happened  to  us ! " 

Everything  being  at  last  under 
way,  the  oven  set,  and  all  done  that 
could  insure  the  supper  turning  up 
ready  at  some  time  or  other,  Giles 
and  his  friends  entered  the  parlour, 
where  the  Melburys  again  dropped 
into  position  as  guests,  though  the 
room  was  not  nearly  so  warm  and 
cheerful  as  the  blazing  bakehouse. 
Others  now  arrived,  among  them 
Farmer  Bawtree  and  the  hollow- 
turner,  and  tea  went  off  very  well. 

Grace's  disposition  to  make  the  best 
of  everything,  and  to  wink  at  defi- 
ciencies in  Winterborne's  menage,  was 
so  uniform  and  persistent  that  he 
suspected  her  of  seeing  even  more 
deficiencies  than  he  was  aware  of, 
That  suppressed  sympathy  which  had 
sliowed  in  her  face  ever  since  her 
arrival  told  him  as  much  too  plainly. 

"  This  muddling  style  of  house- 
keeping is  what  you've  not  lately  been 
used  to,  I  suppose  ?"  he  said  when 
they  were  a  little  apart. 

"  No ;  but  I  like  it ;  it  reminds  me 
so  pleasantly  that  everything  here  in 
dear  old  Hintock  is  just  as  it  used  to 
be.  The  oil  is — not  quite  nice ;  but 
everything  else  is." 

"  The  oil  ]  " 

"  On  the  chairs,  I  mean  ;  because  it 
gets  on  one's  dress.  Still,  mine  is  not 
a  new  one." 

Giles  found  that  Creedle,  in  his  zeal 
to  make  things  look  bright,  had 
smeared  the  chairs  with  some  greasy 
kind  of  furniture-polish,  and  refrained 
from  rubbing  it  dry  in  order  not  to 
diminish  the  mirror-like  effect  that 


the  mixture  produced  as  laid  on.  Giles 
apologised  and  called  Creedle  ;  but  he 
felt  that  the  fates  were  against  him. 

CHAPTER  X. 

SUPPER-TIME  came,  and  with  it  the  hot- 
baked  meats  from  the  oven,  laid  on  a 
snowy  cloth  fresh  from  the  press,  and 
reticulated  with  folds  as  in  Flemish 
Last  Suppers.  Creedle  and  the  boy 
fetched  and  carried  with  amazing 
alacrity  ;  the  latter,  to  mollify  his 
superior,  and  make  things  pleasant, 
expressing  his  admiration  of  Creedle's 
cleverness  when  they  were  alone. 

"  I  s'pose  the  time  when  you  learnt 
all  these  knowing  things,  Mr.  Creedle, 
was  when  you  was  in  the  militia  1 " 

"  Well,  yes.  I  seed  the  world  at  that 
time  somewhat,  certainly,  and  mastered 
many  arts  of  strange  dashing  life. 
Not  but  that  Giles  has  worked  hard 
in  helping  me  to  bring  things  to  such 
perfection  to-day.  '  Giles,'  says  I, 
though  he's  maister.  Not  that  I  should 
call'n  maister  by  rights,  for  his  father 
growed  up  side  by  side  with  me,  as  if 
one  mother  had  twinned  us  and  been 
our  nourishing." 

"  I  s'pose  your  memory  can  reach 
a  long  way  back  into  history,  Mr. 
Creedle?" 

"  Oh,  yes  Ancient  days,  when  there 
was  battles,  and  famines,  and  hang- 
fairs,  and  other  pomps,  seem  to  me  as 
yesterday.  Ah,  many's  the  patriarch 
I've  seed  come  and  go  in  this  parish  ! 
There,  he's  calling  for  more  plates. 
Lord,  why  can't  'em  turn  their  plates 
bottom  upward  for  pudding,  as  we 
bucks  used  to  do  in  former  days  !  " 

Meanwhile  in  the  adjoining  room 
Giles  was  presiding  in  a  half  uncon- 
scious state.  He  could  not  get  over 
the  initial  failures  in  his  scheme  for 
advancing  his  suit ;  and  hence  he  did 
not  know  that  he  was  eating  mouthful s 
of  bread  and  nothing  else,  and  con- 
tinually snuffing  the  two  candles  next 
him  till  he  had  reduced  them  to  mere 
glimmers  drowned  in  their  own  grease. 
Creedle  now  appeared  with  a  specially 
prepared  dish,  which  he  served  by 
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elevating  the  little  three-legged  pot 
that  contained  it,  and  tilting  the  con- 
tents into  a  platter,  exclaiming  simul- 
taneously, "  Draw  back,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  please  !  " 

A  splash  followed.  Grace  gave  a 
quick  involuntary  nod  and  blink,  and 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  did  you  do 
that  for,  Creedle  1  "  said  Giles  sternly, 
and  jumping  up. 

"  'Tis  how  I  do  it  when  they  baint 
here,  inaister,"  mildly  expostulated 
Creedle,  in  an  aside  audible  to  all  the 
company. 

"Well  yes—but—'  replied  Giles. 
He  went  over  to  Grace,  and  hoped 
none  of  it  had  gone  into  her  eye. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said.  "Only  a 
sprinkle  on  my  face.  It  was  nothing." 

"  Kiss  it  and  make  it  well,"  gallantly 
observed  Mr.  Bawtree. 

Miss  Melbury  blushed. 

The  timber-merchant  said  quickly, 
"  Oh,  it  is  nothing  !  She  must  bear 
these  little  mishaps."  But  there  could 
be  discerned  in  his  face  something 
which  said,  "  I  ought  to  have  foreseen 
this,  and  kept  her  away." 

Giles  himself,  since  the  untoward 
beginning  of  the  feast,  had  not  quite 
liked  to  see  Grace  present.  He  wished 
he  had  not  asked  such  people  as  Baw- 
tree and  the  hollow-turner.  He  had 
done  it,  in  dearth  of  other  friends,  that 
the  room  might  not  appear  empty.  In 
his  mind's  eye,  before  the  event,  they 
had  been  the  mere  background  or 
padding  of  the  scene  ;  but  somehow  in 
the  reality  they  were  the  most  promi- 
nent personages  there. 

After  supper  they  played  cards ; 
Bawtree  and  the  hollow-turner  mono- 
polising the  new  packs  for  an  inter- 
minable game,  in  which  a  lump  of 
chalk  was  incessantly  used — a  game 
those  two  always  played  wherever 
they  were,  taking  a  solitary  candle 
and  going  to  a  private  table  in  a 
corner  with  the  mien  of  persons  bent 
on  weighty  matters.  The  rest  of  the 
company  on  this  account  were  obliged 
to  put  up  with  old  packs  for  their  round 
game,  that  had  been  lying  by  in  a 


drawer  ever  since  the  time  that  Giles's 
grandmother  was  alive.  Each  card 
had  a  great  stain  in  the  middle  of  its 
back,  produced  by  the  touch  of  gener- 
ations of  damp  and  excited  thumbs, 
now  fleshless  in  the  grave ;  and  the 
kings  and  queens  wore  a  decayed 
expression  of  feature,  as  if  they  were 
rather  an  impecunious  dethroned  race 
of  monarchs  hiding  in  obscure  slums 
than  real  regal  characters.  Every 
now  and  then  the  comparatively  few 
remarks  of  the  players  at  the  round 
game  were  harshly  intruded  on  by  the 
measured  jingle  of  Farmer  Bawtreo 
and  the  hollow-turner  from  the  back 
of  the  room  : 

"  And  I'  will  hold'  a  wa'-gcr  with  you' 
That  all'  these  marks'  are  thirt'-y  two  !  " 

accompanied  by  rapping  strokes  with 
the  chalk  on  the  table  ;  then  an  excla- 
mation, an  argument,  a  dealing  of  the 
cards  ;  then  the  commencement  of  the 
rhymes  anew. 

The  timber-merchant  showed  his 
feelings  by  talking  with  a  reserved 
sense  of  weight  in  his  words,  and  by 
praising  the  party  in  a  patronising 
tone,  when  Winterborne  expressed  his 
fear  that  he  and  his  were  not  enjoying 
themselves. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  ;  pretty  much.  What 
handsome  glasses  those  are  !  I  didn't 
know  you  had  such  glasses  in  the 
house.  Now,  Lucy  [to  his  wife],  you 
ought  to  get  some  like  them  for  our- 
selves." And  when  they  had  aban- 
doned cards,  and  Winterborne  was 
talking  to  Melbury  by  the  fire,  it  was 
the  timber-merchant  who  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  mantel  in  a  proprietary 
attitude ;  from  which  post  of  vantage 
he  critically  regarded  Giles's  person, 
rather  as  a  superficies  than  as  a  solid 
with  ideas  and  feelings  inside  it ; 
saying,  "  What  a  splendid  coat  that 
one  is  you  have  on,  Giles.  I  can't 
get  such  coats.  You  dress  better 
than  I." 

After  supper  there  was  a  dance,  the 
bandsmen  from  Great  Hintock  having 
arrived  some  time  before.  Grace  had 
been  away  from  home  so  long  that  she 
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had  forgotten  the  old  figures,  and  hence 
did  not  join  in  the  movement.  Then 
Giles  felt  that  all  was  over.  As  for 
her,  she  was  thinking,  as  she  watched 
the  gyrations,  of  a  very  different  mea- 
sure that  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
tread  with  a  bevy  of  sylph-like  crea- 
tures in  muslin,  in  the  music-room  of 
a  large  house,  most  of  whom  were  now 
moving  in  scenes  widelv  removed  from 

o  •/ 

this,  both  as  regarded  place  and 
character. 

A.  woman  she  did  not  know  came 
and  offered  to  tell  her  fortune  with 
the  abandoned  cards.  Grace  assented 
to  the  proposal,  and  the  woman  told 
her  tale  unskilfully,  for  want  of 
practice,  as  she  declared. 

Mr.  Melbury  was  standing  by,  and 
exclaimed  contemptuously,  "  Tell  her 
fortune,  indeed  !  Her  fortune  has  been 
told  by  men  of  science — what  do  you 
call  'em  1  Phrenologists.  You  can't 
teach  her  anything  new.  She's  been 
too  far  among  the  wise  ones  to  lie 
astonished  at  anything  she  fan  hear 
among  us  folks  in  Hintock." 

At  last  the  time  came  for  breaking 
up,  Melbury  and  his  family  being  the 
earliest  to  leave,  the  two  card-players 
still  pursuing  their  game  doggedly  in 
the  corner,  where  they  had  completely 
covered  Giles's  mahoga,ny  table  with 
chalk  scratches.  The  Melburys  walked 
home,  the  distance  being  short  and 
the  night  clear. 

"  Well,  Giles  is  a  very  good  fellow," 
said  Mr.  Melbury,  as  they  struck  down 
the  lane  under  boughs  which  formed  a 
black  filigree  in  which  the  stars  seemed 
set. 

"  Certainly  he  is,"said  Grace  quickly, 
and  in  such  a  tone  as  to  show  that  he 
stood  no  lower,  if  no  higher,  in  her 
regard  than  he  had  stood  before. 

When  they  were  opposite  an  open- 
ing through  which,  by  day,  the  doctor's 
house  could  be  seen,  they  observed  a 
light  in  one  of  his  rooms,  although  it 
was  now  about  two  o'clock. 

"  The  doctor  is  not  abed  yet,"  said 
Mrs.  Melbury. 

"  Hard  study,  no  doubt,"  said  her 
husband. 


"  One  would  think  that,  as  he  seems 
to  have  nothing  to  do  about  here  by 
day,  he  could  at  least  afford  to  go  to 
bed  early  at  night.  'Tis  astonishing 
how  little  we  see  of  him." 

Melbury's  mind  seemed  to  turn  with 
much  relief  to  the  contemplation  of 
Mr.  Fitzpiers  after  the  scenes  of  the 
evening.  "  It  is  natural  enough,"  he 
replied.  "  What  can  a  man  of  that 
sort  find  to  interest  him  in  Hintock? 
I  don't  expect  he'll  stay  here  long." 

His  thoughts  then  reverted  to  Giles's 
party,  and  when  they  were  nearly  home 
he  spoke  again,  his  daughter  being  a  few 
steps  in  advance  :  "  It  is  hardly  the 
line  of  life  for  a  girl  like  Grace,  after 
what  she's  been  accustomed  to.  I 
didn't  foresee  that,  in  sending  her  to 
boarding-school,  and  letting  her  travel, 
and  what  not,  to  make  her  a  good 
bargain  for  Giles,  I  should  be  really 
spoiling  her  for  him.  Ah,  'tis  a  thou- 
sand pities  !  But  he  ought  to  have 
her — lie  ought  !  " 

At  this  moment  the  two  exclusive, 
chalk-mark  men,  having  at  last  really 
finished  their  play,  could  be  heard 
coming  along  in  the  rear,  vociferously 
singing  a  song  to  march-time,  and 
keeping  vigorous  step  to  the  same  in 
far-reaching  strides  — 

"  She  may  go,  oh  ! 
She  may  go,  oh  ! 
She  may  go  to  the  d — • — •  for  me  !  " 

The  timber-merchant  turned  indig- 
nantly to  Mrs.  Melbury.  "  That's  the 
sort  of  society  we've  been  asked  to 
meet,"  he  said.  "  For  us  old  folk  it 
didn't  matter;  but  for  Grace — Giles 
should  have  known  better  !  " 

Meanwhile,  in  the  empty  house  from 
which  the  guests  had  just  cleared  out, 
the  subject  of  their  discourse  was 
walking  from  room  to  room  surveying 
the  general  displacement  of  furniture 
with  no  ecstatic  feeling  ;  rather  the 
reverse,  indeed.  At  last  he  entered 
the  bakehouse,  and  found  there  Robert 
Creedle  sitting  over  the  embers,  also 
lost  in  contemplation.  Winterborne 
sat  down  beside  him. 
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"  Well,  Robert,  you  must  be  tired. 
You'd  better  get  on  to  bed." 

"Ay,  ay,  Giles — what  do  I  call  ye  1 
Maister,  I  would  say.  But  'tis  well 
to  think  the  day  is  done,  when  'tis 
done." 

Winterborne  had  abstractedly  taken 
the  poker,  and  with  a  wrinkled  fore- 
head was  ploughing  abroad  the  wood- 
embers  on  the  wide  hearth,  till  it  was 
like  a  vast  scorching  Sahara,  with 
red-hot  boulders  lying  about  every- 
where. "Do  you  think  it  went  oil' 
well,  CreedleT '  he  asked. 

"  The  victuals  did  ;  that  I  know. 
And  the  drink  did  ;  that  I  steadfastly 
believe,  from  the  holler  sound  of  the 
barrels.  Good  honest  drink  'twere, 
the  headiest  mead  I  ever  brewed ;  and 
the  best  wine  that  berries  could  rise 
to  ;  and  the  briskest  Horner-and- 
Cleeves  cider  ever  wrung  down,  leav- 
ing out  the  spice  and  sperrits  I  put 
into  it,  while  that  egg-flip  would  ha' 
passed  through  muslin,  so  little  curdled 
'twere.  Twas  good  enough  to  make 
any  king's  heart  merry — ay,  to  make 
his  whole  carcase  smile  !  Still,  I  don't 
deny  I'm  afeard  some  things  didn't  go 
well  with  He  and  his."  Creedle  nodded 
in  a  direction  which  signified  where 
the  Melburys  lived. 

"I'm  afraid,  too,  that  it  was  a 
failure  there !  " 

"  If  so,  'twere  doomed  to  be  so.  Not 
but  what  that  snail  might  as  well 
have  come  upon  anybody  else's  plate 
as  hers." 

"  What  snail  1 " 

"  Well,  maister,  there  was  a  little 
small  one  upon  the  edge  of  her  plate 
when  I  brought  it  out ;  and  so  it  must 
have  been  in  her  few  leaves  of  winter- 
green." 

"  How  the  deuce  did  a  snail  get 
there?" 

"  That  I  don't  know  no  more  than 
the  dead ;  but  there  my  gentleman 

. .  •/       o 

was. 

"  But,  Robert,  of  all  places,  that  was 
where  he  shouldn't  have  been  !  " 

"  Well  'twas  his  native  home,  come 
to  that ;  and  where  else  could  we  ex- 
pect him  to  be  ?  I  don't  care  who  the 


man  is,  snails  and  caterpillars  always 
will  lurk  in  close  to  the  stump  of 
cabbages  in  that  tantalising  way." 

"  He  wasn't  alive,  I  suppose  1  "  said 
Giles,  with  a  shudder  on  Grace's 
account. 

"  Oh,  no.  He  was  well-boiled.  I 
warrant  him  well-boiled.  God  forbid 
that  a  live  snail  should  be  seed  on  any 
plate  of  victuals  that's  served  by 
Robert  Creedle.  .  .  .  But  Lord,  there  ; 
I  don't  mind  'em  myself — them  green 
ones  ;  for  they  were  born  on  cabbage, 
and  they've  lived  on  cabbage  ;  so  they 
must  be  made  of  cabbage.  But  she, 
the  close-mouthed  little  lady,  she 
didn't  say  a  word  about  it  ;  though 
'twould  have  made  good  small  conver- 
sation as  to  the  nater  of  such  creatures  ; 
especially  as  wit  ran  short  among  us 
sometimes." 

"  Oh  yes — 'tis  all  over  !  "  murmured 
Giles  to  himself,  shaking  his  head  over 
the  glooming  plain  of  embers,  and 
lining  his  forehead  more  than  ever. 
"  Do  you  know,  Robert,"  he  said, 
"  that  she's  been  accustomed  to  ser- 
vants and  everything  superfine  these 
many  years  1  How,  then,  could  she 
stand  our  ways  1 " 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  then,  thut 
she  ought  to  hob-and-nob  elsewhere. 
They  shouldn't  have  schooled  her  so 
monstrous  high,  or  else  bachelor-men 
shouldn't  give  randys,  or  if  they  do 
give  'em,  only  to  their  own  race." 

"  Perhaps  that's  true,"  said  Win- 
terborne, rising  and  yawning  a  sigh. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

"  'Tis  a  pity — a  thousand  pities  1 "  her 
father  kept  saying  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  Grace  being  still  in  her 
bedroom. 

But  how  could  he,  with  any  self- 
respect,  obstruct  Winterborne's  suit 
at  this  stage,  and  nullify  a  scheme  he 
had  laboured  to  promote — was,  in- 
deed, mechanically  promoting  at  this 
moment?  A  crisis  was  approaching, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  his  contrivances  ; 
and  it  would  have  to  be  met. 

But  here  was  the  fact,  which  could 
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not  be  disguised  :  since  seeing  what  an 
immense  change  her  last  twelve  months 
of  absence  had  produced  in  his  daugh- 
ter, after  the  heavy  sum  per  annum 
that  he  had  been  spending  for  several 
years  upon  her  education,  he  was  re- 
luctant to  let  her  marry  Giles  Winter- 
borne,  indefinitely  occupied  as  woods- 
man, cider-merchant,  apple-farmer,  and 
what-not,  even  were  she  willing  to 
marry  him  herself. 

"  She  will  be  his  wife,  if  you  don't 
upset  her  notion  that  she's  bound  to 
accept  him  as  an  understood  thing," 
said  Mrs.  Melbury.  "  Bless  you,  she'll 
soon  shake  down  here  in  Hintock  and 
be  content  with  Giles's  way  of  living, 
which  he'll  improve  with  what  money 
she'll  have  from  you.  'Tis  the  strange- 
ness after  her  genteel  life  that  makes 
her  feel  uncomfortable  at  first.  Why, 
when  /  saw  Hintock  the  first  time  I 
thought  I  never  could  like  it.  But 
things  gradually  get  familiar,  and 
stone  floors  seem  not  so  very  cold  and 
hard,  and  the  hooting  of  owls  not  so 
very  dreadful,  and  loneliness  not  so 
very  lonely,  after  a  while." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  ye.  That's  just  it. 
I  know  Grace  will  gradually  sink  down 
to  our  level  again,  and  catch  our 
manners  and  way  of  speaking,  and 
feel  a  drowsy  content  in  being  Giles's 
wife.  But  I  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  dragging  down  to  that  old  level  as 
promising  a  piece  of  maidenhood  as 
ever  lived — fit  to  ornament  a  palace 
wi',  that  I've  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  lift  up.  Fancy  her  white  hands 
getting  redder  every  day,  and  her 
tongue  losing  its  pretty  up-country 
curl  in  talking,  and  her  bounding  walk 
becoming  the  regular  Hintock  shail- 
and-warnble! " 

"  She  may  shail ;  but  she'll  never 
wamble,"  replied  his  wife  decisively. 

When  Grace  came  down  stairs  he 
complained  of  her  lying  in  bed  so  late  : 
not  so  much  moved  by  a  particular 
objection  to  that  form  of  indulgence 
as  discomposed  by  these  other  reflec- 
tions. 

The  corners  of  her  pretty  mouth 
dropped  a  little  down.  "  You  used  to 


complain  with  justice  when  I  was  a 
girl,"  she  said.  "  But  I  am  a  woman 

now,  and  can  judge  for  myself 

But  it  is  not  that :  it  is  something 
else  ! "  Instead  of  sitting  down  she 
went  outside  the  door. 

He  was  sorry.  The  petulance  that 
relatives  show  towards  each  other  is 
in  truth  directed  against  that  intan- 
gible causality  which  has  shaped  the 
situation  no  less  for  the  offenders  than 
the  offended,  but  is  too  elusive  to  be 
discerned  and  cornered  by  poor  hu- 
manity in  irritated  mood.  Melbury 
followed  her.  She  had  rambled  on  to 
the  paddock,  where  the  white  frost 
lay,  and  where  starlings  in  flocks  of 
twenties  and  thirties  were  walking 
about,  watched  by  a  comfortable 
family  of  sparrows  perched  in  a  line 
along  the  string-course  of  the  chimney, 
preening  themselves  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

"  Come  in  to  breakfast,  my  girl,"  he 
said.  "  And  as  to  Giles,  use  your  own 
mind.  AVhatever  pleases  you  will 
please  me." 

"  I  am  promised  to  him,  father ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  honour 
I  ought  to  marry  him,  whenever  I  do 
marry." 

He  had  a  strong  suspicion  that 
somewhere  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
there  pulsed  an  old  simple  indigenous 
feeling  favourable  to  Giles,  though  it 
had  become  overlaid  with  implanted 
tastes.  But  he  would  not  distinctly 
express  his  views  on  the  promise. 
"  Very  well,"  he  said.  "  But  I  hope  I 
sha'n't  lose  you  yet.  Come  in  to  break- 
fast. What  did  you  think  of  the 
inside  of  Hintock  House  the  other 
day  ?  " 

"  I  liked  it  much." 

"  Different  from  friend  Winter- 
home's  ?  " 

She  said  nothing  •  but  he  who  knew 
her  was  aware  that  she  meant  by  her 
silence  to  reproach  him  with  drawing 
cruel  comparisons. 

"  Mrs.  Charmond  has  asked  you  to 
come  again — when,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"She  thought  Tuesday;  but  would 
send  the  day  before  to  let  me  know  if 
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it' suited  her."  And  with  this  sub- 
ject upon  their  lips  they  entered  to 
breakfast. 

Tuesday  came,  but  no  message  from 
Mrs.  Charmond.  Nor  was  there  any 
on  Wednesday.  In  brief,  a  fortnight 
slipped  by  without  a  sign,  and  it 
looked  suspiciously  as  if  Mrs.  Char- 
mond was  not  going  further  in  the 
direction  of  "taking  up"  Grace  at 
present. 

Her  father  reasoned  thereon.  Im- 
mediately after  his  daughter's  two 
indubitable  successes  with  Mrs.  Char- 
mond— the  interview  in  the  wood  and 
the  visit  to  the  House— she  had 
attended  "VVinterborne's  party.  No 
doubt  the  out-and-out  joviality  of  that 
gathering  had  made  it  a  topic  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  every  one 
present  as  guests  had  been  widely 
spoken  of — Grace,  with  her  excep- 
tional qualities,  above  all.  What  then 
so  natural  as  that  Mrs.  Charmond 
should  have  heard  the  village  news, 
and  become  quite  disappointed  in  her 
expectations  of  Grace  at  finding  she 
kept  such  company  ] 

Full  of  this  post  hoc  argument,  Mr. 
Melbury  overlooked  the  infinite  throng 
of  other  possible  reasons  and  un- 
reasons for  a  woman  changing  her 
mind.  For  instance,  while  knowing 
that  his  Grace  was  attractive,  he  quite 
forgot  that  Mrs.  Charmond  had  also 
great  pretensions  to  beauty.  In  his 
simple  estimate  an  attractive  woman 
attracted  all  around. 

So  it  was  settled  in  his  mind  that 
her  sudden  mingling  with  the  villagers 
at  the  unlucky  Winterborne's  was  the 
cause  of  her  most  grievous  loss,  as  he 
deemed  it,  in  the  direction  of  Hintock 
House. 

"  'Tis  a  great  sacrifice  !  "  he  would 
repeat  to  himself.  "  I  am  ruining  her 
for  conscience'  sake  !  " 

It  was  one  morning  later  on,  while 
these  things  were  agitating  his  mind, 
that,  curiously  enough,  something 
darkened  the  window  just  as  they 
finished  breakfast.  Looking  up  they 
saw  Giles  in  person,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  straining  his  neck  forward, 


as  he  had  been  doing  for  some  time, 
to  catch  their  attention  through  the 
window.  Grace  had  been  the  first  to 
see  him,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
"  There  he  is — and  a  new  horse  !  " 

On  their  faces,  as  they  regarded 
Giles,  were  written  their  suspended 
thoughts  and  compound  feelings  con- 
cerning him,  could  he  have  read  them 
through  those  old  panes.  But  he  saw 
nothing:  his  features  just  now  were, 
for  a  wonder,  lit  up  with  a  red  smile 
at  some  other  idea.  So  they  rose  from 
breakfast  and  went  to  the  door,  Grace 
with  an  anxious,  wistful  manner,  her 
father  in  a  reverie,  Mrs.  Melbury 
placid  and  inquiring.  "  We  have 
come  out  to  look  at  your  horse,"  she 
said. 

It  could  be  seen  that  he  was  pleased 
at  their  attention,  and  explained  that 
he  had  ridden  a  mile  or  two  to  try 
the  animal's  paces.  "  I  bought  her," 
he  added,  with  warmth  so  severely 
repressed  as  to  seem  indifference, 
"  because  she  has  been  used  to  carry 
a  lady." 

Still  Mr.  Melbury  did  not  brighten. 
Mrs.  Melbury  said,  "  And  is  she 
quiet  I " 

Winterborne  assured  her  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  it.  "  I  took  care  of 
that.  She's  fifteen,  and  very  clever 
for  her  age." 

"  Well,  get  off  and  come  in,"  said 
Melbury  brusquely ;  and  Giles  dis- 
mounted accordingly. 

This  event  was  the  concrete  result 
of  Winterborne's  thoughts  during  the 
past  week  or  two.  The  want  of  suc- 
cess with  his  evening  party  he  had 
accepted  in  as  philosophic  a  mood  as 
he  was  capable  of ;  but  there  had  been 
enthusiasm  enough  left  in  him  one 
day  at  Sherton  Abbas  market  to  pur- 
chase this  old  mare,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  neighbouring  parson  with  several 
daughters,  and  was  offered  him  to 
carry  either  a  gentleman  or  a  lady, 
and  to  do  odd  jobs  of  carting  and 
agriculture  at  a  pinch.  This  obliging 
quadruped  seemed  to  furnish  Giles 
with  a  means  of  reinstating  himself 
in  Melbury's  good  opinion  as  a  man 
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of  considerateness  by  throwing  out 
future  possibilities  to  Grace. 

The  latter  looked  at  him  with  in- 
tensified interest  this  morning,  in  the 
mood  which  is  altogether  peculiar  to 
woman's  nature,  and  which,  when 
reduced  into  plain  words,  seems  as 
impossible  as  the  penetrability  of 
matter — that  of  entertaining  a  tender 
pity  for  the  object  of  her  own  un- 
necessary coldness.  The  imperturbable 
poise  which  marked  Winterborne  in 
general  was  enlivened  now  by  a  fresh- 
ness and  animation  that  set  a  bright- 
ness in  his  eye  and  on  his  cheek.  Mrs. 
Melbury  asked  him  to  have  some 
breakfast,  and  he  pleasurably  replied 
that  he  would  join  them,  with  his 
usual  lack  of  tactical  observation  not 
perceiving  that  they  had  all  finished 
the  meal,  that  the  hour  was  incon- 
veniently late,  and  that  the  note  piped 
by  the  kettle  denoted  it  to  be  nearly 
empty ;  so  that  fresh  water  had  to  be 
brought  in,  trouble  taken  to  make  it 
boil,  and  a  general  renovation  of  the 
table  carried  out.  Neither  did  he 
know,  so  full  was  he  of  his  tender 
ulterior  object  in  buying  that  horse, 
how  many  cups  of  tea  he  was  gulping 
down  one  after  another,  nor  how  the 
morning  was  slipping  away,  nor  how  he 
was  keeping  the  family  from  dispersing 
about  their  duties. 

Then  he  told  throughout  the  humor- 
ous story  of  the  horse's  purchase,  look- 
ing particularly  grim  at  some  fixed 
object  in  the  room,  a  way  he  always 
looked  when  he  narrated  anything 
that  amused  him.  While  he  was  still 
thinking  of  the  scene  he  had  described, 
Grace  rose  and  said,  "  I  have  to  go 
and  help  my  mother  now,  Mr.  Winter- 
borne." 

"  H'm  ?  "  he  ejaculated,  turning  his 
eyes  suddenly  upon  her. 

She  repeated  her  words  with  a  slight 
blush  of  awkwardness  ;  whereupon 
Giles,  becoming  suddenly  conscious, 
too  conscious,  jumped  up,  saying,  "  To 
be  sure,  to  be  sure!"  wished  'them 
quickly  good  morning,  and  bolted  out 
of  the  house. 

Nevertheless  he  had  upon  the  whole 


strengthened  his  position,  with  her  at 
least.  Time,  too,  was  on  his  side,  for 
(as  her  father  saw  with  some  regret) 
already  the  homeliness  of  Hintock 
life  was  fast  becoming  effaced  from 
her  observation  as  a  singularity;  just 
as  the  first  strangeness  of  a  face  from 
which  we  have  for  years  been  separ- 
ated insensibly  passes  off  with  re- 
newed intercourse,  and  tones  itself 
down  into  simple  identity  with  the 
lineaments  of  the  past. 

Thus  Mr.  Melbury  went  out  of  the 
house  still  unreconciled  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  gem  he  had  been  at  such  pains 
in  mounting.  He  fain  could  hope,  in 
the  secret  nether  chamber  of  his  mind, 
that  something  would  happen,  before 
the  balance  of  her  feeling  had  quite 
turned  in  Winterborne's  favour,  to 
relieve  his  conscience  and  preserve 
her  on  her  elevated  plane. 

He  could  not  forget  that  Mrs.  Char- 
mond  had  apparently  abandoned  all 
interest  in  his  daughter  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  conceived  it,  and  was  as 
firmly  convinced  as  ever  that  the  com- 
radeship which  Grace  had  shown  with 
Giles  and  his  crew  by  attending  his 
party  had  been  the  cause. 

Matters  lingered  on  thus.  And 
then,  as  a  hoop  by  gentle  knocks  on 
this  side  and  on  that  is  made  to  travel 
in  specific  directions,  the  little  touches 
of  circumstance  in  the  life  of  this 
young  girl  shaped  the  curves  of  her 
career. 

CHAl'TKi;  XII. 

IT  was  a  day  of  rather  bright  weather 
for  the  season.  Miss  Melbury  went 
out  for  a  morning  walk,  and  her  ever- 
regardful  father,  having  an  hour's 
leisure,  offered  to  walk  with  her.  The 
breeze  was  fresh  and  quite  steady, 
filtering  itself  through  the  denuded 
mass  of  twigs  without  swaying  them, 
but  making  the  point  of  each  ivy-leaf 
on  the  trunks  scratch  its  underlying 
neighbour  restlessly.  Grace's  lips 
sucked  in  this  native  air  of  hers  like 
milk.  They  scon  reached  a  place 
where  the  wood  ran  down  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  went  outside  it  towards  com- 
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paratively  open  ground.  Having  looked 
round  about,  they  were  intending  to  re- 
enter  the  copse  when  a  fox  quietly 
emerged  with  a  dragging  brush,  trotted 
past  them  tamely  as  a  domestic  cat, 
and  disappeared  amid  some  dead 
fern.  They  walked  on,  her  father 
merely  observing,  after  watching  the 
animal,  "  They  are  hunting  somewhere 
near." 

Further  up  they  saw  in  the  mid- 
distance  the  hounds  running  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  there  were  little  or 
110  scent  that  day.  Soon  divers  mem- 
bers of  the  hunt  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  it  was  evident  from  their  move- 
ments that  the  chase  had  been  stulti- 
lied  by  general  puzzle-headedness  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  intended  victim. 
In  a  minute  a  farmer  rode  up  to  the 
two  pedestrians,  panting  with  Actieoiiic 
excitement,  and  Grace  being  a  few 
steps  in  advance  he  addressed  her, 
asking  if  she  had  seen  the  fox. 

"Yes,"   said   she.     "We    saw    him 
some  time  ago — just  out  there." 
"  Did  you  cry  Halloo  ]  " 
"We  said  nothing." 
"Then  why  the  d —   -  didn't  you, 
or  get  the  old  buffer  to  do  it  for  you  ?" 
said  the  man  as  he  cantered  away. 

She  looked  rather  disconcerted  at 
this  reply,  and  observing  her  father's 
face  saw  that  it  was  quite  red. 

"  He  ought  not  to  have  spoken  to 
ye  like  that!"  said  the  old  man  in 
the  tone  of  one  whose  heart  was 
bruised,  though  it  was  not  by  the 
epithet  applied  to  himself.  "  And  he 
wouldn't  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman. 
'Twas  not  the  language  to  use  to  a 
woman  of  any  niceness.  You  so  well 
read  and  cultivated — how  could  he 
expect  ye  to  know  what  torn-boy  field- 
folk  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  ]  If  so 
be  you  had  just  come  from  trimming 
swedes  or  mangolds — joking  with  the 
rough  work-folk  and  all  that — I  could 
have  stood  it.  But  hasn't  it  cost  me  near 
a  hundred  a  year  to  lift  you  out  of  all 
that,  so  as  to  show  an  example  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  what  a  woman  can 
be  1  Grace,  shall  I  tell  you  the  secret 
of  it  ?  'Twas  because  /  was  in  your 


company.  If  a  black-coated  squire  or 
pa'son  had  been  walking  with  you 
instead  of  me  he  wouldn't  have  spoken 
so." 

"  No,  no,  father  ;  there's  nothing  in 
you  rough  or  ill-mannered  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  that !  I've  noticed, 
and  I've  noticed  it  many  times,  that  a 
woman  takes  her  colour  from  the  man 
she's  walking  with.  The  woman  who 
looks  an  unquestionable  lady  when 
she's  with  a  polished-up  fellow,  looks 
a  mere  tawdry  imitation  article  when 
she's  hobbing  and  nobbing  with  a 
homely  blade.  You  sha'n't  be  treated 
like  that  for  long,  or  at  least  your 
children  sha'n't.  You  shall  have  some- 
body to  walk  with  you  who  looks 
more  of  a  dandy  than  I — please  God 
you  shall !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  father,"  she  said, 
much  distressed,  "  I  don't  mind  at  all. 
I  don't  wish  for  more  honour  than  I 
already  have  !  " 

"  A  perplexing  and  ticklish  posses- 
sion is  a  daughter,"  according  to 
Menander  or  some  old  Greek  poet, 
and  to  nobody  was  one  ever  more  so 
than  to  Melbury,  by  reason  of  her 
very  dearness  to  him.  As  for  Grace, 
she  began  to  feel  troubled ;  she  did 
not  perhaps  wish,  there  and  then,  to 
unambitiously  devote  her  life  to  Giles 
Winterborne,  but  she  was  conscious 
of  more  and  more  uneasiness  at  the 
possibility  of  being  the  social  hope  of 
the  family. 

"  You  would  like  to  have  more 
honour,  if  it  pleases  me  1 "  asked  her 
father,  in  continuation  of  the  subject. 

Despite  her  feeling  she  assented  to 
this.  His  reasoning  had  not  been 
without  its  weight  upon  her. 

"  Grace,"  he  said,  just  before  they 
had  reached  the  house,  "if  it  costs  me 
my  life  you  shall  marry  well !  To-day 
has  shown  me  that  whatever  a  young 
woman's  niceness,  she  stands  for  no- 
thing alone.  You  shall  marry  well." 

He  breathed  heavily,  and  his  breath- 
ing was  caught  up  by  the  breeze,  which 
seemed  to  sigh  a  soft  remonstrance. 

She  looked  calmly  at  him.  "And 
how  about  Mr.  Winterborne  1 "  she 
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asked.  "  I  mention  it,  father,  not  as 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  as  a  ques- 
tion of  keeping  faith." 

The  timber-merchant's  eyes  fell  lor 
a  moment.  "  I  don't  know— I  don't 
know,"  he  said.  "  'Tis  a  trying  strait. 
Well,  well ;  there's  no  hurry.  We'll 
wait  and  see  how  he  gets  on." 

That  evening  he  called  her  into  his 
room,  a  snug  little  apartment  behind 
the  large  parlour.  It  had  at  one  time 
been  part  of  the  bakehouse,  with  the 
ordinary  oval  brick  oven  in  the  wall ; 
but  Mr.  Mel  bury  in  turning  it  into 
an  office  had  built  into  the  cavity  _an 
iron  safe,  which  he  used  for  holding 
his  private  papers.  The  door  of  the 
safe  was  now  open,  and  his  keys  were 
hanging  from  it. 

"  Sit  down,  Grace,  and  keep  me 
company,"  he  said.  "You  may  amuse 
yourself  by  looking  over  these."  He 
threw  out  a  heap  of  papers  before  her. 
"  What  are  they  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Securities  of  various  sorts."  He 
unfolded  them  one  by  one.  "  Papers 
worth  so  much  money  each.  Now 
here's  a  lot  of  turnpike  bonds,  for  one 
thing.  Would  you  think  that  each  of 
these  pieces  of  paper  is  worth  two 
hundred  pounds? " 

"  No,  indeed,  if  you  didn't  say  so." 
"  'Tis  so  then.  Now  here  are  papers 
of  another  sort.  They  are  for  differ- 
ent sums  in  the  three  per  cents.  Now 
these  are  Port-Breedy  Harbour  bonds. 
We  have  a  great  stake  in  that  harbour, 
you  know,  because  I  send  off  timber 
there.  Open  the  rest  at  your  pleasure. 
They'll  interest  ye." 

"  Yes,  I  will,  some  day,"  said  she 
rising. 

"  Nonsense,  open  them  now.  You 
ought  to  learn  a  little  of  such  matters. 
A  young  lady  of  education  should  not 
be  ignorant  of  money  affairs  altogether. 
Suppose  you  should  be  left  a  widow 
some  day,  with  your  husband's  title 
deeds  and  investments  thrown  upon 
.your  hands— 

"  Don't  say  that,  father.  Title  deeds  ; 
it  sounds  so  vain  !  " 

"  It  does  not.     Come  to  that,  I  have 


title  deeds  myself.  There,  that  piece 
of  parchment  represents  houses  in 
Sherton  Abbas." 

"  Yes,  but '    She  hesitated,  looked 

at  the  fire,  and  went  on  in  a  low  voice, 
"  If  what  has  been  arranged  about  me 
should  come  to  anything  my  sphere 
will  be  quite  a  middling  one." 

"  Your  sphere  ought  not  to  be 
middling,"  he  exclaimed,  not  in  passion 
but  in  earnest  conviction.  "  You  said 
you  never  felt  more  at  home,  more  in 
your  element,  anywhere  than  you  did 
that  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Charmond, 
when  she  showed  you  her  house,  and 
all  her  knic-knacks,  and  made  you 
stay  to  tea  so  nicely  in  her  drawing- 
room,  surely  you  did  !  ' 

"  Yes,  I  did  say  so,"  admitted  Grace. 
"Was  it  true?" 

"  Yes,  I  felt  so  at  the  time.  The 
feeling  is  less  strong  now,  perhaps." 

"Ah!  Now,  though  you  don't  see 
it,  your  feeling  at  the  time  was  the 
right  one,  because  your  mind  and  body 
were  just  in  full  and  fresh  cultivation, 
so  that  going  there  with  her  was  like 
meeting  like.  Since  then  you've  been 
staying  with  us,  and  have  fallen  back  a 
little,  and  so  you  don't  feel  your  place 
so  strongly.  Now  do  as  I  tell  you,  and 
look  over  these  papers,  and  see  what 
you'll  be  worth  some  day.  For  they'll 
all  be  yours,  you  know  ;  who  have  I 
got  to  leave  'em  to  but  you  1  Perhaps 
when  your  education  is  backed  up  by 
what  these  papers  represent,  and  that 
backed  up  by  another  such  a  set  and 
their  owner,  men  such  as  that  fellow 
was  this  morning  may  think  you  a 
little  more  than  a  buffer's  girl." 

So  she  did  as  commanded,  and 
opened  each  of  the  folded  representa- 
tives of  hard  cash  that  her  father  put 
before  her.  To  sow  in  her  heart 
cravings  for  social  position  was  obvi- 
ously his  strong  desire,  though  in 
direct  antagonism  to  a  better  feeling 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  with 
him,  and  had,  indeed,  only  succumbed 
that  morning  during  the  ramble. 

She  wished  that  she  was  not  his 
worldly  hope ;  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  position  was  too  great.  She 
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had  made  it  for  herself  mainly  by  her 
appearance  and  attractive  behaviour 
to  him  since  her  return.  "  If  I  had 
only  come  home  in  a  shabby  dress, 
and  tried  to  speak  roughly,  this  might 
not  have  happened,"  she  thought.  She 
deplored  less  the  fact,  than  the  sad 
possibilities  that  might  lie  hidden 
therein. 

Her  father  then  insisted  upon  her 
looking  over  his  cheque  book  and 
reading  the  counterfoils.  This  also 
she  obediently  did,  and  at  last  came 
to  two  or  three  which  had  been  drawn 
to  defray  some  of  the  late  expenses  of 
her  clothes,  board,  and  education. 

"  I,  too,  cost  a  good  deal,  like  the 
horses  and  waggons  and  corn,"  she 
said,  looking  up  sorrily. 

"  I  didn't  want  you  to  look  at 
those  ;  1  merely  meant  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  my  investment  transactions. 
But  if  you  do  cost  as  much  as  they, 
never  mind.  You'll  yield  a  better 
return." 

"  Don't  think  of  me  like  that !  "  she 
begged.  "  A  mere  chattel." 

"  A  what  1  Oh,  a  dictionary  word. 
Well,  as  that's  in  your  line  I  don't 
forbid  it,  even  if  it  tells  against  me," 
he  said  good  humouredly.  And  ho 
looked  her  proudly  up  and  down. 

A  few  minutes  later  Grammer 
Oliver  came  to  tell  them  that  supper 
was  ready,  and  in  giving  the  informa- 
tion she  added  incidentally,  "  So  wo 
shall  soon  lose  the  mistress  of  Hintock 
House  for  some  time,  I  hear,  Maister 
Melbury.  Yes,  she's  going  off  to 
foreign  parts  to-morrow,  for  the  rest 
of  the  winter  months  ;  and  be-chok'd 
if  I  don't  wish  I  could  do  the  same, 
for  my  wind-pipe  is  furred  like  a  flue." 

When  the  old  woman  had  left  the 
room,  Melbury  turned  to  his  daughter 
and  said,  "  So,  Grace,  you've  lost  your 
new  friend,  and  your  chance  of  keep- 
ing her  company  and  writing  her 
travels  is  quite  gone  from  ye  !  " 

Grace  said  nothing. 

"  Now,"  he  went  on  emphatically, 
"  'tis  AVinterborne's  affair  has  done 
this.  Oh  yes,  'tis.  So  let  me  say  one 
word.  Promise  me  that  you  will  not 


meet  him  again  without  mv  know- 
ledge." 

"  I  never  do  meet  him,  father,  either 
without  your  knowledge  or  with  it." 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  don't  like 
the  look  of  this  at  all.  And  I  say  it 
not  out  of  harshness  to  him,  poor 
fellow,  but  out  of  tenderness  to  you. 
For  how  could  a  woman,  brought  up 
delicately  as  you  have  been,  bear  the 
roughness  of  a  life  with  him  ?  " 

She  sighed  ;  it  was  a  sigh  of  sym- 
pathy with  Giles,  complicated  by  a 
sense  of  the  intractability  of  circum- 
stances. 

At  that  same  hour,  and  almost  at 
that  same  minute,  there  was  a  conver- 
sation about  Winterborne  in  progress 
in  the  village  street,  opposite  Mr. 
Melbury's  gates,  where  Timothy  Tangs 
the  elder  and  Kobert  Creedlo  had 
accidentally  met. 

The  sawyer  was  asking  Creedle  if 
he  had  heard  what  was  all  over  the 
parish,  the  skin  of  his  face  being 
drawn  two  ways  on  the  matter — to- 
wards brightness  in  respect  of  it  as 
news,  and  towards  concern  in  respect 
of  it  as  circumstance. 

"  Why  that  poor  little  lonesome 
tiling,  Marty  South,  is  likely  to  lose  her 
father.  He  was  almost  well,  but  is 
much  worse  again  ;  a  man  all  skin  and 
grief  he  ever  wore  ;  and  if  he  leave 
Little  Hintock  for  a  better  land, 
won't  it  make  some  difference  to  your 
good  man  Winterborne,  neighbour 
Creedle?" 

"  Can  I  be  a  prophet  in  Hintock  1  " 
said  Creedle.  "  I  do  say  I  was  only 
shaping  of  such  a  thing  yesterday 
in  my  poor  long-seeing  way,  and  all 
the  work  of  the  house  upon  my  one 
shoulders  !  You  know  what  it  means? 
It  is  upon  John  South's  life  that  all 
Mr.  Winterborne's  houses  hang.  If 
so  be  South  die  and  so  make  his  de- 
cease, thereupon  the  law  is  that  the 
houses  fall  without  the  least  chance  of 
absolution  into  Her  hands  at  the 
House.  I  told  him  so ;  but  the 
words  of  the  faithful  be  only  as 
wind  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  news  was  true.  The  life— the 
one  fragile  life— that  had  been  used 
as  a  measuring-tape  of  time  by  law, 
was  iu  danger  of  being  frayed  away. 
It  was  the  last  of  a  group  of  lives 
which  had  served  this  purpose,  at 
the  end  of  whose  breathings  the  small 
homestead  occupied  by  South  himself, 
the  larger  one  of  Giles  Winterborne, 
and  half-a  dozen  others  that  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  various  Hmtock 
village  families  for  the  previous  hun- 
dred years,  and  were  now  Winter- 
borne's,  would  fall  in  and  become  part 
of  the  encompassing  estate. 

Yet  a  short  two  months  earlier 
Marty's  father,  aged  fifty-five  years, 
though  something  of  a  fidgety,  anxious 
being,  would  have  been  looked  on  as  a 
man  whose  existence  was  as  far  re- 
moved from  hazardous  as  any  in  the 
parish,  and  one  bidding  fair  to  be 
prolonged  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Winterborne  walked  up  and  down 
his  garden  next  day  thinking  of  the 
contingency.  The  sense  that  the  paths 
he  was  pacing,  the  cabbage-plots,  the 
apple-trees,  his  dwelling,  cider-cellar, 
wring-house,  stables,  and  weather-cock 
were  all  slipping  away  over  his  head 
and  beneath  his  feet  as  if  they  were 
painted  on  a  magic-lantern  slide,  was 
curious.  In  spite  of  John  South's  late 
indisposition  he  had  not  anticipated 
danger.  To  inquire  concerning  his 
health  had  been  to  show  less  sympathy 
than  to  remain  silent,  considering  the 
material  interest  he  possessed  in  the 
woodman's  life,  and  he  had  accordingly 
made  a  point  of  avoiding  Marty's 
house. 

Whilst  he  was  here  in  the  garden 
somebody  came  to  fetch  him.  It  was 
Marty  herself,  and  she  showed  her 
distress  by  her  unconsciousness  of  a 
cropped  poll. 

"  Father  is  still  so  much  troubled 
in  his  mind  about  that  tree,"  she  said. 
"You  know  the  tree  I  mean,  Mr. 
Winterborne  1  the  tall  one  in  front  of 
the  house  that  he  thinks  will  blow 
down  and  kill  us.  Can  you  come,  and 


see  if  you  can  persuade  him  out  of  his 
notion?     I  can  do  nothing." 

He  accompanied  her  to  the  cottage, 
and  she  conducted  him  up  stairs.  John 
South  was  pillowed  up  in  a  chair 
between  the  bed  and  the  window, 
exactly  opposite  the  latter,  towards 
which  his  face  was  turned. 

"  Ah,  neighbour  Wiuterborne,"  he 
said.  "I  wouldn't  have  minded  if 
my  life  had  only  been  my  own  to  lose  ; 
I  don't  vallie  it  in  much  of  itself,  and 
can  let  it  go  if  'tis  required  of  me. 
But  to  think  what  'tis  worth  to  you, 
a  young  man  rising  in  life,  that  do 
trouble  me  !  It  seems  a  trick  of  dis- 
honesty towards  ye  to  go  off  at  fifty- 
five  !  I  could  bear  up,  I  know  I  could, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  tree — yes,  the 
tree  'tis  that's  killing  me.  There  he 
stands,  threatening  my  life  every 
minute  that  the  wind  do  blow.  He'll 
come  down  upon  us,  and  squat  us 
dead  ;  and  what  will  ye  do  when  the 
life  on  your  property  is  taken  away  ! " 
"  Never  you  mind  me — that's  of  no 
consequence,"  said  Giles.  "Think  of 
yourself  alone." 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  in  the 
direction  of  the  woodman's  gaze.  The 
tree  was  a  tall  elm,  familiar  to  him 
from  childhood,  which  stood  at  a 
distance  of  two-thirds  its  own  height 
from  the  front  of  South's  dwelling. 
Whenever  the  wind  blew,  as  it  did 
now,  the  tree  rocked,  naturally  enough ; 
and  the  sight  of  its  motion,  and  sound 
of  its  sighs,  had  gradually  bred  the 
terrifying  illusion  in  the  woodman's 
mind  that  it  would  descend  and  kill 
him.  Thus  he  would  sit  all  day,  iu 
spite  of  persuasion,  watching  its  every 
sway,  and  listening  to  the  melancholy 
Gregorian  melodies  which  the  air 
wrung  out  of  it.  This  fear  it  appa- 
rently was,  rather  than  any  organic 
disease,  which  was  eating  away  the 
health  of  John  South. 

As  the  tree  waved  South  waved  his 
head,  making  it  his  fugleman  with 
abject  obedience.  "Ah,  when  it  was 
quite  a  small  tree,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
was  a  little  boy,  I  thought  one  day  of 
chopping  it  off  with  my  hook  to  make 
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a  clothes-line  prop  with.  But  I  put 
oft'  doing  it,  and  then  I  again  thought 
that  I  would;  but  I  forgot  it,  and 
didn't.  And  at  last  it  got  too  big, 
and  now  'tis  my  enemy,  and  will  be 
the  death  of  me.  Little  did  I  think, 
when  I  let  that  sapling  stay,  that  a 
time  would  come  when  it  would  tor- 
ment me,  and  dash  me  into  my  grave." 
"  No,  no,"  said  Winterborne  and 
Marty  soothingly.  But  they  thought 
it  possible  that  it  might  hasten  him 
into  his  grave,  though  in  another  way 
than  by  falling. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  added  "Winter- 
borne.  "I'll  climb  up  this  afternoon, 
and  shroud  off  the  lower  boughs,  and 
then  it  won't  be  so  heavy,  and  the 
wind  won't  affect  it  so." 

"  She  won't  allow  it — a  strange 
woman  come  from  nobody  knows  where 
—  she  won't  have  it  done." 

"You  mean  Mrs.  Charmond  ?  Oh, 
she  doesn't  know  there's  such  a  tree 
on  her  estate.  Besides,  shrouding  is 
not  felling,  and  I'll  risk  that  much." 

He  went  out,  and  when  afternoon 
came  he  returned,  took  a  bill-hook 
from  the  woodman's  shed,  and  with  a 
ladder  climbed  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  tree,  where  he  began  lopping  off — 
"  shrouding  "  as  they  called  it  at  Hin- 
tock — the  lowest  boughs.  Each  of 
these  quivered  under  his  attack,  bent, 
cracked,  and  fell  into  the  hedge. 
Having  cut  away  the  lowest  tier  be 
stepped  off  the  ladder,  climbed  a 
few  steps  higher,  and  attacked  those 
at  the  next  level.  Thus  he  as- 
cended with  the  progress  of  his  work 
far  above  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
cutting  away  his  perches  as  he  went, 
and  leaving  nothing  but  a  bare  stem 
below  him. 

The  work  was  troublesome,  for  the 
tree  was  large.  The  afternoon  wore 
on,  turning  dark  and  misty  about  four 
o'clock.  From  time  to  time  Giles  cast 
his  eyes  across  towards  the  bedroom- 
window  of  South,  where,  by  the 
flickering  fire  in  the  chamber,  he  could 
see  the  old  man  watching  him,  sitting 
motionless  with  a  hand  upon  each  arm 
of  the  chair.  Beside  him  sat  Marty, 


also   straining  her  eyes    towards    the 
skyey  field  of  his  operations. 

A  curious  question  suddenly  occur- 
red to  Winterborne,  and  he  stopped 
his  chopping.  He  was  operating  on 
another  person's  property  to  prolong 
the  years  of  a  lease  by  whose  termina- 
tion that  person  would  considerably 
benefit.  In  that  aspect  of  the  case  he 
doubted  if  he  ought  to  go  on.  On  the 
other  hand  he  was  working  to  save  a 
man's  life,  and  this  seemed  to  em- 
power him  to  adopt  arbitrary  mea- 
sures. 

The  wind  had  died  down  to  a  calm, 
and  while  he  was  weighing  the  circum- 
stances he  saw  coming  along  the  road 
through  the  increasing  mist  a  figure 
which,  indistinct  as  it  was,  he  knew 
well.  It  was  Grace  Melbury,  on  her 
way  out  from  the  house,  probably  for 
a  short  evening  walk  before  dark.  He 
arranged  himself  for  a  greeting  from 
her,  since  she  could  hardlv  avoid  pass- 
ing immediately  beneath  the  tree. 

But  Grace,  though  she  looked  up 
and  saw  him,  was  just  at  that  time 
too  full  of  the  words  of  her  father  to 
give  him  any  encouragement.  The 
years-long  regard  that  she  had  had 
for  him  was  not  kindled  by  her  return 
into  a  flame  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to 
make  her  rebellious.  Thinking  that 
she  might  not  see  him.  he  cried,  "  Miss 
Melbury,  here  I  am." 

She  looked  up  again.  She  was  near 
enough  to  see  the  expression  of  his 
face,  and  the  nails  in  his  soles,  silver- 
bright  with  constant  walking.  But 
she  did  not  reply  ;  and  dropping  her 
glance  again  went  on. 

Winterborne' s  face  grew  strange ; 
he  mused,  and  proceeded  automatically 
with  his  work.  Grace  meanwhile  had 
not  gone  far.  She  had  readied  a  gate, 
whereon  she  had  leant  sadly,  and 
whispered  to  herself,  "  What  shall  I 
do  ? " 

A  sudden  fog  came  on,  and  she  cur- 
tailed her  walk,  passing  under  the 
tree  again  on  her  return.  Again  he 
addressed  her.  "  Grace,"  he  said, 
when  she  was  close  to  the  trunk, 
"  speak  to  me."  She  shook  her  head 
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without  stopping,  and  went  on  to  a 
little  distance,  where  she  stood  ob- 
serving him  from  behind  the  hedge. 

Her  coldness  had  been  kindly  meant. 
If  it  was  to  be  done,  she  had  said  to 
herself,  it  should  be  begun  at  once. 
While  she  stood  out  of  observation 
Giles  seemed  to  recognise  her  meaning ; 
with  a  sudden  start  he  worked  on, 
climbing  higher,  and  cutting  himself 
off  more  and  more  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  sublunary  world.  At  last 
he  had  worked  himself  so  high  up  the 
elm,  and  the  mist  had  so  thickened, 
that  he  could  only  just  be  discerned  as 
a  dark  grey  spot  on  the  light  grey 
sky  :  he  would  have  been  altogether 
out  of  notice  but  for  the  stroke  of  his 
bill-hook,  and  the  flight  of  a  bough 
downward,  and  its  crash  upon  the 
hedge  at  intervals. 

It  was  not  to  be  done  thus,  after 
all  :  plainness  and  candour  were  best. 
She  went  back  a  third  time  ;  he  did 
not  see  her  now,  and  she  lingeringly 
gazed  up  at  his  unconscious  figure, 
loth  to  put  an  end  to  any  kind  of  hope 
that  might  live  on  in  him  still.  "  Giles 
— Mr.  Winterborne,"  she  said. 

His  work  so  rustled  the  boughs  that 
he  did  not  hear.  "  Mr.  Winterborne  !  " 
she  cried  again,  and  this  time  he 
stopped,  looked  down,  and  replied. 

"  My  silence  just  now  was  not 
accident,"  she  said  in  an  unequal  voice. 
"  My  father  says  it  is  better  for  us  not 
to  think  too  much  of  that — engage- 
ment, or  understanding,  between  us, 
that  you  know  of.  I,  too,  think  that 
upon  the  whole  he  is  right.  But  we 
are  friends,  you  know,  Giles,  and 
almost  relations." 

"Very  well,"  he  answered,  as  if 
without  surprise,  in  a  voice  which 
barely  reached  down  the  tree.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  objection — I  cannot 
say  anything  till  I've  thought  a 
while." 

She  added,  with  emotion  in  her  tone, 
'•For  myself  I  would  have  married 
you— some  day — I  think.  But  I  give 
way,  for  I  see  it  would  be  unwise." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  sat  back 
upon  a  bough,  placed  his  elbow  in  a 


fork,  and  rested  his  head  upon  his 
hand.  Thus  he  remained  till  the  fog 
and  the  night  had  completely  inclosed 
him  from  her  view. 

Grace  heaved  a  divided  sigh,  with  a 
tense  pause  between,  and  moved  on- 
ward, her  heart  feeling  uncomfortably 
big  and  heavy,  and  her  eyes  wet.  Had 
Giles,  instead  of  remaining  still,  im- 
mediately come  down  from  the  tree  to 
her,  would  she  have  continued  in  that 
filial  acquiescent  frame  of  mind  which 
she  had  announced  to  him  as  final? 
If  it  be  true,  as  women  themselves 
have  declared,  that  one  of  their  sex  is 
never  so  much  inclined  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  a  man  for  good  and  all  as 
five  minutes  after  she  has  told  him 
such  a  thing  cannot  be,  the  pro- 
babilities are"  that  something  might 
have  been  done  by  the  appearance  of 
Winterborne  on  the  ground  beside 
Grace.  But  he  continued  motionless 
and  silent  in  that  gloomy  Nifiheim  or 
fog-laud  which  involved  him,  and  she 
proceeded  on  her  way. 

The  spot  seemed  now  to  bu  quite 
deserted.  The  light  from  South's 
window  made  rays  on  the  fog,  but  did 
not  reach  the  tree.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed,  and  all  was  blackness 
overhead.  Giles  had  not  yet  come 
down. 

Then  the  tree  seemed  to  shiver,  then 
to  heave  a  sigh  :  a  movement  was 
audible,  and  Winterborne  dropped  al- 
most noiselessly  to  the  ground.  He 
had  thought  the  matter  out  ;  and 
having  returned  the  ladder  and  bill- 
hook to  their  places,  pursued  his  way 
homeward.  He  would  not  allow  this 
incident  to  affect  his  outer  conduct 
any  more  than  the  danger  to  his  lease- 
holds had  done,  and  went  to  bed  as 
usual. 

Two  simultaneous  troubles  do  not 
always  make  a  double  trouble;  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Giles's  prac- 
tical anxiety  about  his  houses,  which 
would  have  been  enough  to  keep  him 
awake  half  the  night  at  any  other 
time,  was  displaced  and  not  reinforced 
by  his  sentimental  trouble  about  Grace 
Melbury.  This  severance  was  in  truth 
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more  like  a  burial  of  her  than  a  rup- 
ture with  her ;  but  he  did  not  realise 
so  much  at  present  ;  even  when  he 
arose  in  the  morning  he  felt  quite 
moody  and  stern  ;  as  yet  the  second 
note  in  the  gamut  of  such  emotions, 
a  tender  regret  for  his  loss,  had  not 
made  itself  heard. 

A  load  of  oak  timber  was  to  be  sent 
away  that  morning  to  a  builder  whose 
works  were  in  a  town  many  miles  off. 
The  proud  trunks  were  taken  up  from 
the  silent  spot  which  had  known  them, 
through  the  buddings  and  sheddings 
of  their  growth  for  the  foregoing  hun- 
dred years  ;  chained  down,  like  slaves, 
to  a  heavy  timber  carriage  with  enor- 
mous red  wheels,  and  four  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Melbury's  horses  were 
harnessed  in  front  to  draw  them. 

The  horses  wore  their  bells  that 
day.  There  were  sixteen  to  the  team, 
carried  on  a  frame  above  each  animal's 
shoulders,  and  tuned  to  scale,  so  as  to 
form  two  octaves,  running  from  the 
highest  note  on  the  right  or  off-side  of 
the  leader  to  the  lowest  on  the  left  or 
near-side  of  the  shaft-horse.  Melbury 
was  among  the  last  to  retain  horse- 
bells  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  for  living 
at  Little  Hintock,  where  the  lanes 
yet  remained  as  narrow  as  before  the 
days  of  turnpike  roads,  these  sound- 
signals  were  still  as  useful  to  him  and 
his  neighbours  as  they  had  ever  been 
in  former  times.  Much  backing  was 
saved  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  the 
warning  notes  they  cast  ahead  ;  more- 
over the  tones  of  all  the  teams  in  the 
district  being  known  to  the  carters  of 
each,  they  could  tell  a  long  way  off 
on  a  dark  night  whether  they  were 
about  to  encounter  friends  or  strangers. 
The  fog  of  the  previous  evening  still 
lingered  so  heavily  over  the  woods 
that  the  morning  could  not  penetrate 
the  trees  till  long  after  its  time.  The 
load  being  a  ponderous  one,  the  lane 
crooked,  and  the  air  so  thick,  Winter- 
borne  set  out,  as  he  often  did,  to 
accompany  the  team  as  far  as  the 
corner,  where  it  would  turn  into  a 
wider  road. 


So  they  rumbled  on,  shaking  the 
foundations  of  the  roadside  cottages 
by  the  weight  of  their  progress,  the 
sixteen  bells  chiming  harmoniously 
over  all,  till  they  had  risen  out  of 
the  valley  and  were  descending  to- 
wards the  more  open  route,  the  sparks 
rising  from,  their  creaking  skid  and 
nearly  setting  fire  to  the  dead  leaves 
alongside. 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  very  inci- 
dents against  which  the  bells  were  an 
endeavour  to  guard.  Suddenly  there 
beamed  into  their  eyes,  quite  close  to 
them,  the  two  lamps  of  a  carriage, 
shorn  of  rays  by  the  fog.  Its  approach 
had  been  quite  unheard  by  reason  of 
their  own  noise.  The  carriage  was  a 
covered  one,  while  behind  it  could  be 
discerned  another  vehicle  laden  with 
luggage. 

Winterborne  went  to  the  head  of 
the  team,  and  heard  the  coachman 
telling  the  carter  that  he  must  turn 
back.  The  carter  declared  that  this 
was  impossible. 

"  You  can  turn  if  you  unhitch  your 
string-horses,"  said  the  coachman. 

"  It  is  much  easier  for  you  to  turn 
than  for  us,"  said  Winterborne. 
"  We've  five  tons  of  timber  on  these 
wheels  if  we've  an  ounce." 

"But  I've  another  carriage  with 
luggage  at  my  back." 

Winterborne  admitted  the  strength 
of   the    argument.      "  But    even    with 
that,"  he  said,   "  you  can  back  better 
than  we.      And  you  ought  to,  for  you 
could  hear  our  bells  half-a  mile  off." 
"  And  you  could  see  our  lights." 
"We  couldn't,  because  of  the  fog." 
"  Well,   our    time's    precious,"    said 
the  coachman   haughtily.      "  You  are 
only   going    to    some    trumpery    little 
village  or  other  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  we  are  going  straight  to  Italy." 
"Driving  all  the  way,  I  suppose," 
said  Winterborne  sarcastically. 

The  contention  continued  in  these 
terms  till  a  voice  from  the  interior  of 
the  carriage  inquired  what  was  the 
matter.  It  was  a  lady's  voice. 

She  was  briefly  informed  of  the 
timber  people's  obstinacy ;  and  then 
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Giles  could  hear  her  telling  the  foot- 
man to  direct  the  timber  people  to 
turn  their  horses'  heads. 

The  message  was  brought,  and 
Winterborne  sent  the  bearer  back  to 
say  that  he  begged  the  lady's  pardon, 
but  that  lie  could  not  do  as  she  re- 
quested ;  that  though  he  would  not 
assert  it  to  be  impossible,  it  was  im- 
possible by  comparison  with  the  slight 
difficulty  to  her  party  to  back  their 
light  carriages.  As  fate  would  have 
it,  the  incident  with  Grace  Melbury 
on  the  previous  day  made  Giles  less 
gentle  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
shown  himself,  his  confidence  in  the 
sex  being  rudely  shaken. 

In  fine,  nothing  could  move  him, 
and  the  carriages  were  compelled  to 
back  till  they  reached  one  of  the 
sidings  or  turn-outs  constructed  in  the 
bank  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  team 
came  on  ponderously,  and  the  clang- 
ing of  its  sixteen  bells  as  it  passed 
the  discomfited  carriages  tilted  up 
against  the  bank,  lent  a  particularly 
triumphant  tone  to  the  team's  pro- 
gress— a  tone  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
did  not  at  all  attach  to  its  conductor's 
feelings. 

Giles  walked  behind  the  timber,  and 
just  as  he  had  got  past  the  yet  station- 
ary carriages  he  heard  a  soft  voice  say, 
"  Who  is  that  rude  man  ]  Not  Mel- 
bury  ? "  The  sex  of  the  speaker  was 
so  prominent  in  the  voice  that  Winter- 
borne  felt  a  pang  of  regret. 

"  No,  ma'am.  A  younger  man.  in 
a  smaller  way  of  business  in  Little 
Hintook.  Winterborne  is  his  name." 

Thus  they  parted  company.  "  Why, 
Mr.  Winterborne,"  said  the  waggoner 
when  they  were  out  of  hearing,""  that 
was  She— Mrs.  Gharmond  !  Who'd 
ha'  thought  it?  "What  in  the  world 
can  a  woman  that  does  nothing  be 
cock-watching  out  here  at  this  time  o' 
day  for  1  Oh,  going  to  Italy— yes,  to 
be  sure,  I  heard  she  was  going  abroad, 
"She  can't  endure  the  winter  here." 


Winterborne  was  vexed  at  the  inci- 
dent ;  the  more  so  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Melbury,  in  his  adoration  of  Hintock 
House,  would  be  the  first  to  blame 
him,  if  it  became  known.  But  saying 
no  more,  he  accompanied  the  load  to 
the  end  of  the  lane,  and  then  turned 
back  with  an  intention  to  call  at 
South's  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
experiment  of  the  preceding  evening. 

It  chanced  that  a  fe\v  minutes  before 
this  time  ( !raco  Melbury,  who  now  rose 
soon  enough  to  breakfast  with  her 
father,  in  spite  of  the  unwontedness 
of  the  hour,  had  boon  commissioned 
by  him  to  m-vke  the  same  inquiry  at 
South's.  .Marty  had  been  standing  at 
the  door  when  Miss  Melbury  arrived. 
Almost  before  the  latter  had  spoken, 
Mrs.  Gharmond's  carriages,  released 
from  the  obstruction  up  the  lane,  came 
bowling  along,  and  the  two  girls  turned 
to  regard  the  spectacle. 

Mrs.  Charmond  did  not  see  them, 
but  there  was  suliicient  light  for  them 
to  discern  her  outline  between  the 
carriage  windows.  A  noticeable  fea- 
ture io  her  tourmi/re  was  a  magnificent 
mass  of  braided  locks. 

"  How  well  she  looks  this  morning  !  " 
said  Grace,  forgetting  Mrs.  Gharmond's 
slight  in  her  generous  admiration. 
"Her  hair  so  becomes  her  worn  that 
way.  T  have  never  seen  any  more 
beautiful !  " 

"  Nor  have  I,  miss,"  said  Marty 
drily,  and  unconsciously  stroking  her 
crown. 

Grace  watched  the  carriages  with 
lingering  regret  till  they  were  out  of 
sight.  She  then  learnt  of  Marty  that 
South  was  no  better.  Before  she  had 
come  away  Winterborne  approached 
the  house,  but  seeing  that  one  of  the 
two  girls  standing  on  the  doorstep  was 
Grace  he  suddenly  turned  back  again, 
and  sought  the  shelter  of  his  own 
home  till  she  should  have  gone 
away. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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THE  writer  of  this  is  somewhat  in  the 
position  in  which  one  who  in  the 
council  of  war  had  voted  against  fight- 
ing finds  himself  when  the  battle  has 
been  fought  and  won.  He  dreaded 
and  deprecated  the  conflict.  At  that 
time  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
there  would  be  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  Still  more  doubt- 
ful was  the  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion by  which  the  defeat  of  the  Bill 
would  be  followed.  The  country  had 
been  taken  by  surprise.  The  people 
were  very  ill-informed  as  to  the  ques- 
lion.  Large  masses  of  them  were 
totally  ignorant,  and  were  untrained 
in  the  use  of  the  political  power  which 
had  been  recently  thrust  upon  them. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  immediate 
result  either  of  the  division  or  of  the 
election,  it  was  certain  that  by  the 
division,  and  still  more  by  the  election, 
one  great  party  in  the  State  would  be 
fatally  committed  to  a  policy  of  separa- 
tion which,  apart  from  the  influence  of 
the  leader,  had,  as  Mr.  Bright  says, 
not  twenty  sincere  supporters  in  the 
House  outside  the  Irish  party,  and 
had  scarcely  any  genuine  support 
among  the  people.  To  treat  the  Bill 
as  dead  and  decline  to  discuss  it  fur- 
ther or  vote  upon  it,  when  its  author 
had  announced  that  he  would  not  go 
into  committee  and  had  pledged  him- 
self to  prorogue  and  not  adjourn,  was  a 
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policy  which  obviously  had  its  weak 
side,  and  which  would  have  left  the 
Separatist  government  in  power,  but 
which,  by  allowing  everybody  to  re 
main  uncommitted,  would  have  averted 
a  great  evil.  The  Bill  when  brought 
up  again  in  its  new  form,  with  the 
Irish  members  admitted  on  reserved 
subjects,  would  have  been  just  as 
absurd  and  impracticable  as  it  was  in 
the  old  form,  and  would  have  bteu  as 
easily  defeated.  Besides  which  the 
countiy  would  have  had  the  chance  of 
"a  long  coveted  repose."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's personal  ascendency  being  evi- 
dently the  chief  danger,  there  was 
great  hope  in  delay. 

But  the  signal  for  battle  once 
given,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in 
the  mind  of  a  Unionist.  The  man 
who  does  not  perceive  that  an  Irish 
Parliament  means  separation  by  an 
angry  and  lingering  pi-ocess  must  be  a 
great  genius,  or  very  much  the  reverse. 
An  Englishman  by  birth  cannot  wish 
to  see  his  native  country  dismembered, 
and  dismembered  by  the  hands  of 
foreign  conspirators.  A  Canadian 
cannot  wish  to  see  the  centre  of  his 
civilisation  ruined,  and  the  nag  of  his 
race  furled  in  shame.  Even  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  as  I  think,  cannot  wish 
to  see  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
wrecked,  her  influence  annulled,  and 
her  light  put  out  among  the  nations. 
The  universal  acclaim  of  all  the 
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enemies  of  England,   both   in  Europe 
and    in  America,   which   greeted   Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposal,  was  a  sufficient 
warning    to    a   loyal    Englishman, 
knew  enough  of  Irish  history  to  com- 
pare the  treatment  and  condition   c 
Ireland   before   the    Union    with    her 
treatment  and  her  condition  since  t 
Union,   and  to    estimate    at    its    true 
value  the  incendiary  or  mercenary  tale 
of  Irish  wrongs.     I  knew  enough  of 
Irish  character  on  both    sides  ot  tni 
Atlantic  to  be  sure  that  its  political 
faults  were  its  own  and  not  the  ett 
of  British  connection.    I  knew  enough 
of  Irish   rule    in    American   cities    to 
judge  what  sort   of  blessing  an  Iris. 
Parliament  and  Government  would  be 
to    Ireland,    especially    when    it  was 
pretty    certain    that    as    soon   as  this 
grand  fund  of  patronage  and  pelf  had 
been  provided  Irish-American  adven- 
turers would   be  flocking  back  to  this 
side  of  the    Atlantic.       Coming  from 
Canada,  where  we  had  Fenianism  close 
at  hand,  and  had  been  twice   invaded 
by  its  piratical  but  farcical  hordes,  I 
could  not  fail  to  be  specially  impressed 
both  with  the  foreign  character  of  the 
conspiracy    and    with    its    despicable 
weakness,  or  to  feel  that  to  surrender 
to    it    would    be    the    very    depth    of 
national  ignominy. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  I  could  not  have  any  more 
doubt  than  I  had  as  to  the  if  sue 
which  he  had  raised.  Long  and 
zealously,  though  not  wholly  without 
misgiving,  I  had  followed  him.  But 
a  change  seemed  to  have  come  over 
his  character.  Popularity  visited  him 
late  in  life,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  for  him.  He  had 
avowed  in  effect  his  conviction  that 
there  was  nothing  that  an  Irish 
Parliament  could  do  for  Ireland  which 
the  united  Parliament  could  not  do 
better  for  her.  He  had  himself  an- 
nounced to  an  applauding  crowd  at 
the  Guildhall  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
'  He  had  denounced  Mr.  Parnell  as 
marching  through  rapine  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire.  He  had 


taunted  the  Tory  Government  with  its 
Parnellite    alliance.       He    had    called 
for  a  majority  to   enable  him  to  resist 
the  pressure  and  the   clamour  _  of  toe 
Nationalists.     Failing  to   obtain  that 
majority  he  had  at  once  Hung  himself 
into   the   arms  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  ac- 
cepted power  as  his  gift,       I    do    not 
.scrutinize    motives,   but     I     point     to 
actions.     The  aspect  of  this  action  was 
rendered  more  suspicious  by  the  mode 
of  performance,  by  the  floating   of  the 
scheme  of  surrender  through  a  domes- 
tic Mercury,  the  equivocal  disclaimer, 
the  sinister  signalling  to  the  Parnell- 
ites,  and    the   indirect   way    111   which 
Lord     Salisbury's     Government      was 
overthrown,  by  supporting  the  amend- 
ment  of    Mr.     Jesse    Collings,    which 
having  served  its  turn  is   flouted  with 
its  framer.     As   to  the  proffer  of  sup- 
port   to    Lord    Salisbury     in     settling 
the    Irish    question,   it   was  evidently 
little  better  than  a  ruse.   Peel  changed, 
but  Peel  avowed  his  change   and  paid 
his  tribute  to  public  morality  ;  nor  did 
he  fling  himself   out  of   the  cabinet  of 
Lord   "Liverpool     into    the    arms    of 
O'Connell.      It    has     been    alleged    in 
defence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  consistency 
that  he  showed  an  inclination  to  Home 
llule  when   he   extended  the  suffrage 
in  Ireland.     But  to  say  that  he  meant 
in     extending     the    Irish    suffrage    to 
throw  the  game  into  the  hands   of  tho 
Nationalists,  and  then  to  coalesce  with 
them  for  the    settlement  of  the  Irish 
question,  would  be  to  bring  against  his 
integrity  and   patriotism    a  far  more 
grievous  charge   than   the  bitterest  of 
his  opponents  has  yet  brought. 

Bidden  by  an  Association  of 
Canadian  friends  of  the  Union  to  do 
anything  in.  my  power  for  the  cause, 
I  put  myself  at  tho  disposal  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  Committee,  and  by 
it  was  employed  as  an  old  English 
Liberal  in  inducing  Liberal  Unionists 
to  be  true  to  the  patriotic  alliance 
and  give  their  votes  to  Conservatives. 
There  was  difficulty  in  this,  as  there 
was  in  inducing  Conservatives  to  vote 
for  Liberals.  To  abstain,  an  ordinary 
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Liberal,  if  he  was  a  Unionist,  was 
willing,  but  not  to  vote  with  the 
Blues  when  he  had  all  his  life  voted 
with  the  Yellows.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  masses  would  at 
once  comprehend  an  extraordinary 
situation  and  understand  that  this  was 
not  an  election  but  a  national  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  Union.  The  result 
varied  with  local  circumstances  and 
the  characters  of  candidates ;  some 
seceders  had  a  more  difficult  pill  to 
swallow  than  others.  In  four  places 
out  of  five  which  I  visited  the  appeal 
was  successful ;  in  the  fifth  all  re- 
mained hard  and  fast  in  the  party 
lines.  There  were  complaints  of  cold- 
ness or  bad  faith,  of  course,  on  both 
sides,  and  on  both  sides  matter  for 
such  complaints  might  have  been 
found.  There  were  cases  in  which 
the  Liberal  Unionist  polled  fewer 
votes  than  a  Conservative  had  polled 
at  the  previous  election.  But  my  im- 
pression is  that  on  the  whole  there 
was  as  much  preference  of  country  to 
party  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
There  was  enough  at  all  events  to 
save  the  State.  Still  the  bulk  of  the 
electors  simply  voted  with  their  party. 
Could  party  have  been  really  elimin- 
ated the  verdict  on  the  simple  issue  of 
the  Union  would  have  been  more  de- 
cisive. In  estimating  the  force  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Liberal  party,  which  was 
very  strong,  remained  almost  every- 
where in  Separatist  hands.  The  Liberal 
Unionist  managers  had  to  extemporize 
an  organization,  which,  it  seemed  to 
me,  they  did  well.  Of  the  abstentions 
a  large  proportion  may  be  taken  to 
have  been  Unionist.  There  is,  there- 
fore, probably  a  considerable  reserve 
force  for  the  Union. 

Party  wrath,  of  course,  was  hot 
against  the  Liberal  Seceders.  They 
were  called,  like  the  American  Seceders, 
"  Mugwhumps."  And  there  really  is 
no  little  resemblance  between  them 
and  those  high-minded  and  independent 
members  of  the  Republican  party  who, 


at  the  last  Presidential  election,  re- 
fused to  vote  at  the  dictate  of  the 
Caucus  for  the  people's  Blaine,  and  by 
turning  the  election  in  favour  of  Cleve- 
land, did  the  Republic  the  greatest 
service  that  has  been  done  it  for  many 
a  year. 

For  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  not  a 
word,  so  far  as  I  saw,  was  said.  In 
the  campaign  literature  of  the  Separa- 
tists it  was  never  mentioned.  But  a 
feeling  did  prevail — and  itwas  entirely 
creditable  to  the  people — that  some 
great  wrong  had  been  done  to  Ireland, 
and  that  reparation  ought  to  be  made 
to  her.  The  people  had  not  studied 
Irish  history,  and  they  could  not  know 
that  Irish  wrongs  were  a  tale  of  the 
past,  or  that  Irish  sufferings  were 
mainly  either  self-inflicted  or  the  acts 
not  of  Government,  but  of  Nature. 
Nor  could  they  tell  that  economical 
ills  would  not  be  cured,  but  rather 
aggravated,  by  political  revolution. 
The  plea  for  conciliation  against 
coercion  also  produced  great  effect  on 
the  popiilar  heart.  And  here  again 
the  masses  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
stump  orators,  and  notably  of  that 
grandest  of  all  stump  orators,  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  not  easy  to 
meet  emotion  with  facts,  and  make  it 
plain  that  "  coercion"  was  nothing  but 
the  performance  of  the  first  duty  of 
a  Government  towards  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  Ireland,  whose  lives,  pro- 
perty, and  industry  were  threatened 
by  a  gang  of  political  terrorists  and 
assassins.  That  the  Irish  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
was  another  argument  which  told  upon 
simple  minds  to  which  Ireland  was 
something  very  remote,  and  which  could 
not  see  that  Irish  and  British  affairs, 
Irish  and  British  property,  the  Irish 
and  the  British  races  were  inex- 
tricably blended  in  the  two  islands. 
There  was  even  a  vague  hope  that  the 
Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
going  to  clear  England  of  the  Irish 
and  take  them  all  back  to  their  own 
island.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
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inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  League  and 
New  York  Government  in  Ireland 
would  certainly  be  to  scare  capital, 
paralyse  trade,  and  increase  destitu- 
tion, "which,  as  both  demagogue  and 
priest  strenuously  oppose  emigration  to 
America  or  the  Colonies,  must  flow 
into  Great  Britain. 

Worship  of  the  G.  O.  M.  was  very 
strong.  Masses  such  as  now  have  tho 
suffrage  do  not  think  or  care  much 
about"  questions  ;  their  imaginations 
crave  for  a  name  and  a  figure ;  and  the 
only  name  and  figure,  Royalty  having 
for  twenty  years  effaced  itself,  are 
those  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  age 
excites  interest  and  veneration,  and 
gives  him,  to  the  villager's  mind, 
the  authority  of  vast  experience. 
Democracy,  unorganized,  thus  tends 
to  one-man  power.  But  there  was 
also  a  feeling,  wherever  revolutionary 
longings,  whether  social  or  agrarian, 
prevailed,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
burst  all  ties  and  was  ready  to  do 
anything  for  the  masses  against  the 
"swells."  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  the 
•Christian  statesman,  did  his  utmost  to 
make  the  contest  a  struggle  of  classes, 
careless,  apparently,  provided  the 
victory  were  won,  what  seeds  of 
social  war  might  be  left  behind.  I 
have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  I  have 
never  seen  anything  in  American 
demagogism  so  anti-social  in  this  way. 
Xot  only  against  the  "classes" 
generally,  but  against  the  professions, 
the  clergy,  the  officers  of  the  army 
by  name,  the  hatred  of  the  "  masses  " 
was  pointed.  Of  the  aristocracy  a  few 
only  escaped  perdition,  who  had  recog- 
nized the  divinity  of  the  Prophet.  A 
new  version  of  political  history  was 
promulgated  to  show  that  intelligence 
had  resisted  every  measure  of  justice 
and  humanity,  and  that  brute  instinct 
had  always  been  a  better  guide  than 
human  reason.  And  this  not  by  a 
rail-splitter,  but  by  one  who  owes  his 
_  rise  in  public  life  to  his  university 
'  distinctions  and  connections  !  Catholic 
emancipation  was  represented  as  one 
of  the  reforms  which  education  had 


resisted,  and  which  the  mob  had  en- 
forced ;  the  mob  which  followed  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  "  dear  old  Scotland  "  was  wrecking 
the  houses  of  priests  and  other 
Catholics!  If  this  is  the  teaching 
of  history,  why  are  we  taxed  for 
popular  education  1  Is  it  possible  that  , 
something  of  the  High  Church  mis- 
trust of  intellect  and  love  of  a  blind 
faith  can  still  be  lurking  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mind  notwithstanding  his 
alliance  with  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  1  Gladstonite  candidates 
of  course  followed  the  cue  and  donned 
rhetorical  fustian  that  they  might  look 
like  working  men.1  May  the  baronet- 
cies which  some  of  them  very  likely 
seek  reward  their  histrionic  efforts  ! 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  that  while  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  confidence  of 
the  masses  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  devotion 
to  them  is  true,  his  direct  appeals  to 
class  hatred  have  fallen  dead.  Pro- 
tests against  them  were  received  by 
mass  meetings  with  loud  applause. 
The  heart  of  the  people  is  better  than 
some  of  their  flatterers  suppose. 

The  G.  0.  M.'s  campaign  version  of 
history  was  altogether  astounding. 
The  Irish  Parliament,  we  were  told, 
was  not  the  gift  of  England  or  the 
Anglo-Normans  ;  it  "  sprung  from  the 
soil,"  and  was  the  native  product  of 
tribalism  and  of  the  political  cha- 
racter of  the  Celt !  Electioneering 
denunciation  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
of  which  the  Prime  Minister  did  not 
dare  to  propose  the  repeal,  went  at  last 
to  the  length  of  comparing  it  to  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  One 
could  not  help  asking  whether,  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  a  man  could  be 
trusted  either  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
question  or  to  govern  the  country. 
The  character  of  Pitt,  though  it  may 
have  been  tainted  with  patriotism,  was 

1  A  special  cry  of  "aristocracy  against 
working  classes "  was  raised  in  the  case  of 
Chester.  Influences  in  an  ancient  city  are 
adverse  to  a  Birmingham  invader.  All  was 
right  when  the  Duke  of  Westminster  was  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  side. 
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fully  as  pure  and  upright  as  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  pursue  the  path  of  research  which 
he  has  recently  entered  he  will  iind 
that  the  last  Act  of  that  Parliament, 
the  extinction  of  which  deprived  the 
Irish  people  of  so  immense  a  blessing, 
was  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  the  illegal 
application  of  torture  to  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  suspected  of  disaffection. 
Has  all  this  dreadful  light  burst  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly  after  fifty 
years  of  public  life  and  twenty  years, 
as  we  are  told,  of  intense  devotion  to 
the  Irish  problem  1  One  would  sup- 
pose from  his  language  that  in  the 
British  government  which  he  traduces 
he  had  himself  had  no  part.  Unfortun- 
ately these  reckless  and  malignant 
h'ctions,  promulgated  by  such  an 
authority,  will  become  ineradicably 
rooted  in  Irish  fancy  and  may  some 
day  be  ingredients  in  the  caldron  of 
civil  war.  I  do  not  want  to  be  nar- 
rowly patriotic,  but  I  want  common 
historic  justice  even  for  my  own 
country. 

If  worship  of  Mr.  Gladstone  pre- 
vails in  some  districts,  the  opposite 
feeling  prevails  and  grows  in  others. 
He  is  disliked  wherever  the  national 
spirit  is  strong.  The  national  spirit 
is  not  strong,  if  it  cau  be  said  to  exist 
at  all,  among  the  masses  of  artisans  in 
the  North.  We  cannot  blame  these 
men.  They  see  little  of  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  country ;  their  lives  are 
spent  in  murky  habitations  and  devoted 
to  monotonous  toil  ;  they  are  human 
spindles  or  hammers,  and  have  no  joy 
in  the  work  of  their  hands.  Who  can 
wonder  if  wages  are  their  chief  concern  ] 
So  it  is,  however,  and  those  whose  task 
it  may  be,  with  power  in  the  hands  of 
artisans  and  agricultui-al  labourers,  to 
govern  and  preserve  the  Empire  will  do 
well  to  measure  the  amount  of  support 
on  which  they  will  henceforth  be  able 
to  rely.  Such  sentiment  as  the 
northern  artisan  has,  I  take  it,  is 
mainly  humanitarian,  or  that  of  vague 
sympathy  with  social  revolution. 
Educated,  but  not  up  to  a  high  point, 


he  is  at  present  in  that  dangerous 
twilight  between  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge in  which  delusions  of  all  kinds 
stalk  and  the  demagogue  has  most 
power. 

That  for  this  vast  fabric  of  British 
industry  and  commerce,  of  which  the 
artisan  is  a  part,  the  little  island  is 
all  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  that  a 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  empire,  espe- 
cially a  severance  of  India  and  her 
markets,  would  bring  on  a  cataclysm 
of  ruin,  are  truths  to  apprehend  which 
some  range  of  vision  is  required.  They 
seem  to  have  been  apprehended,  how- 
ever, and  to  have  made  their  impres- 
sion in  the  great  imperial  city.  In 
the  great  imperial  city  Indian  agita- 
tion visibly  presented  itself  in  the 
persons  of  two  Hindoo  and  Gladstonite 
candidates.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
appealing  for  sympathy  to  anti- British 
feeling  in  the  United  States. 

Before  the  election  I  asked  a  score 
of  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
agricultural  labourer  how  and  on  what 
ground  he  would  vote.  The  answers 
were  widely  divergent,  but  all  agreed 
in  this,  that  the  ground  would  be 
something  irrelevant  and  irrational. 
A  happy  prospect  for  the  empire  the 
lot  of  Avhose  fate  was  to  be  drawn 
from  Hodge's  urn  !  One  of  my  in- 
formants said  that  nothing  was  certain 
except  that  Hodge  would  not  do  the 
same  thing  this  time  that  he  had  done 
the  last.  This  diagnosis  seems  in  a 
certain  sense  to  have  proved  true. 
Einding  that  nothing  came  of  his 
Radical  vote,  the  agricultural  labourer 
has  tried  the  other  side,  become  in- 
different and  abstained,  or  perhaps 
slid  back  under  local  influence.  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  his 
hatred  of  the  squire  and  the  parson. 
Hatred  of  the  parson  surprises  me,  for 
surely  the  country  clergy  have  vastly 
improved,  and  do  much  more  than  they 
used  to  do  for  the  poor.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  are  rather  too  seminarist,  or 
take  too  much  upon  them  and  affront 
the  labourer's  sense  of  independence. 
Hodge,  apparently,  is  a  fearfully  un- 
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politics. 

Scotland  was  a  great  disappointment 
to   Unionists.     The    leading,  journals 
were    against    the    Gladstone-Parnell 
scheme,  and  the    sober  sense    of    the 
people  seemed  a  few  months  ago  to  be 
tending    the    same    way.      The    Free 
Church  rose  to  the  fly  of  Disestablish- 
ment thrown  out  in  'his  usual  manner 
by   the    "Old   Hand."      This,    I   am 
assured,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the    astounding    catastrophe    of    Mr. 
Goschen    in    Edinburgh.       But   Edin- 
burgh   had  also  been   steeped  in  the 
glamour  of   the   G.  0.   M.     National 
feeling,  too,  no  doubt  played  a  part. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  since  England  has  been 
going  against  him,  has  transferred  his 
nativity  to  Scotland,  conferred  upon 
her  the  title   of  "dear,"   aud,  by  an 
historical  tour  de  force  of  uncommon 
vigour,   has  pronounced   her   entirely 
guiltless  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  united 
Parliament  towards  Ireland.     He  not 
only    deserts    and    traduces,    but    re- 
nounces    his     misbelieving     country. 
Scotland  accepts  the  compliment,  and 
supports   against    the    Southron    one 
whose  sires  have  trod  the  Caledonian 
heaths   of    Liverpool   and   bled   with 
Wallace  in   the  West  Indian   trade. 
Bat  a  trustworthy  authority  tells  me 
that  the  Gladstonism  of  Scotland  is 
largely  that  of  the  ouvrier,  and  that 
the   Scotch  ouvrier  is  now  identical  in 
spirit  with  the  ouvrier  of  Manchester  or 
Paris.     The  same  authority  tells  me 
that  education  is  losing  the  life  which 
it  drew  from  religion,  that  it  is  falling 
off  in  consequence,  and  that  low  sen- 
sational reading  is  supplanting  Scott 
and  Burns.     Perhaps  it  may  be  added 
that    here  as  elsewhere    there    is    an 
interregnum   between    the   departure 
of  religion  and  the  advent  of  science, 
if  science  is  to  be  the  queen  of  the 
future,  and  that  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  temporary  loss  of  tone. 

In   Wales    again  Disestablishment, 

'  no  doubt,  played  a  great  part.     But 

the  antagonism  of  a  people  of  Cyrnry 

and  Methodists  to  a  gentry  which  is 


English  and  Anglican  makes  the 
Welsh  extremely  democratic.  There 
is  even  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
political  and  social  situation  in  Wales 
and  that  in  Ireland.  In  a  fainter 
degree  the  analogy  extends  to  Celtic 
and  Methodist  Cornwall,  where  Glad- 
stonism predominates,  and  demagogism 
apparently  is  putting  a  match  to  Se- 
cessionist gas  for  the  purposes  of  its 
own  calling. 

This  antagonism  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales  to  England  is  a 
sinister  feature  of  the  election  and 
one  which  may  portend  trouble.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
aggravate  and  envenom  it,  evidently 
thinking  that  England  by  her  rejec- 
tion of  him  has  incurred  the  divine 
wrath,  which  is  to  be  visited  upon  her 
by  the  hands  of  her  more  right-minded 
sisters.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
believe  that  Scotland  aud  Wales  can 
be  mad  enough  to  desire  anything  like 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  For  a 
general  measure  of  decentralization 
everybody,  and  most  of  all  the  over- 
laden Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  long  been  prepared. 

The  Irish  vote  in  England  proved 
to  be  a  bugbear,  much,  no  doubt,  to 
the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  Irish  are  migratory  and  do  not 
acquire  the  residence  qualification. 
This  is  a  relief.  The  Irish  Catholic, 
whether  in  England,  in  Canada,  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  Australia,  is  not 
a  citizen  but  a  clansman,  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  an  alien,  society,  and 
fighting  for  the  objects  of  the  clan. 
If  he  anywhere  grows  strong,  the 
British  electors,  supposing  they  care 
for  their  electoral  liberties,  will  find 
that  the  only  way  of  salvation  is  to 
combine  and  vote  him  down. 

The  success  with  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain held  Birmingham  for  the 
Union  was  a  wonderful  proof  of  per- 
sonal force  and  resolution.  It  seems 
to  show  that  his  hold  on  the  future 
leadership  of  the  Radical  party,  if 
that  is  the  part  which  he  chooses,  is 
still  firm.  Much  mischief  had  been 
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done  by  the  mysterious  defection  of 
Lord  Spencer,  but  a  fully  equal  weight 
was  thrown  into  the  better  scale  by 
the  manifesto  of  Mr.  John  Bright. 

The  Press  certainly  showed  its 
power.  It  held  London  and  the  Metro- 
politan district  for  the  Union.  In  the 
north,  on  the  other  hand,  Home  Rule 
appears  to  have  a  powerful  propaga- 
tor in  the  Editor  of  the  '  Newcastle 
Chronicle,'  that  most  eloquent  but  ec- 
centric Muezzin  who  from  his  literary 
minaret  daily  calls  upon  the  nation  to 
let  one  of  the  United  Kingdoms  go, 
allow  a  hostile  republic  to  be  thus 
carved  out  of  its  side,  and  to  plunge 
into  a  gigantic  war  with  Hussia  for  the 
control  of  Afghanistan.  I  have  not 
observed  what  he  has  said  about  the 
annexation  of  Burmah,  or  how  he  and 
other  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Separatism  with  regard  to  Ireland 
reconcile  either  the  policy  or  the 
morality  of  distant  annexation  with 
those  of  domestic  Disruption. 

On  the  whole,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  all  the  partyism,  provincial- 
ism, sectarianism,  and  extraneous  in- 
fluences of  other  kinds  by  which  the 
great  issue  was  obscured,  and  con- 
sidering what  masses  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience  were  called  upon  to  take 
part  ia  the  decision  of  a  most  difficult 
question,  the  country  must  be  held  to 
have  gone  through  the  ordeal  Avell. 
The  vultures  of  foreign  jealousy  and 
hatred  which  had  begun  to  gather 
together  round  Old  England  will  for 
this  time  at  least  wheel  away  disap- 
pointed with  heavy  wing.  Suddenly 
betrayed  by  its  foremost  man  and  the 
object  of  its  confiding  affection  the 
nation  has  managed  to  collect  itself  suf- 
ficiently to  face  an  almost  unexampled 
emergency,  and  for  the  present  to 
avert  ruin.  Civil  courage  of  a  high 
order  has  been  shown  by  those  Unionist 
Liberals  in  Parliament  who  took  their 
political  lives  in  their  hands.  Nor 
is  it  to  the  most  eminent  of  them, 
such  as  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Albert  Gray, 
that  sympathy  and  gratitude  are 


most  due ;  but  rather  to  those  who 
had  no  hope  of  finding  another  con- 
stituency, and  to  whom  the  loss  of 
their  seat  was  exclusion  from  public 
life.  Noble  efforts  have  also  been 
made,  and  the  severest  toil  has  been 
patriotically  undergone  by  men  of 
wealth  and  rank  whom,  everything 
wooed  to  ease  and  social  enjoyment. 
May  this  last  !  Upon  its  lasting  de- 
pends the  redemption  of  English  poli- 
tics from  the  caucus,  the  wire-puller, 
and  the  ward  politician.  Yet  there 
are  terrible  odds  in  favour  of  the 
competitor  who  is  not  only  without 
scruple  and  ready  to  eat  any  amount 
of  dirt,  but  entirely  devoted  to  his 
trade.  The  caucus,  which  remained 
generally  Gladstonite,  showed  formid- 
able strength  ;  but  it  has  lost  most  of 
the  men  who  lent  it  respectability, 
and  we  may  hope  that  this  political 
devil-fish  has  received  a  severe  wound. 
The  battle  is  over,  but  the  peril  is 
not.  A  party  numbering  with  its  Par- 
nellite  allies  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  now  de- 
sperately committed  itself  to  Home 
Rule,  though  its  ranks  probably  still 
contain  a  number  of  compulsory  con- 
formants  who  curse  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  in  their  hearts.  Ireland  has 
been  made  more  ungovernable  than 
ever  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  incendiarism, 
which  will  also  have  aggravated  the 
difficulties  of  a  British  Government  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  by  vitiating 
foreign  opinion,  especially  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  government  of 
Ireland,  moreover,  has  for  six  months 
been  a  limb  of  the  League.  The  party 
system  of  government  here  as  in  other 
countries  is  betraying  its  fatal  weak- 
ness. Disintegration,  in  the  form  of 
sectionalism,  has  set  in.  The  House 
of  Commons,  instead  of  being  divided 
only  into  two  great  parties,  is  now 
divided  into  five  sections,  the  Conser- 
vatives, the  Gladstonites  or  Radicals, 
the  Hartingtoii  Unionists,  the  Cham- 
berlain Unionists,  and  the  Parnellites, 
not  one  of  which  is  strong  enough  by 
itself  to  sustain  a  government. 
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It  can  hardly  be  said  even  that  the 
Conservatives  are  a  solid  body,  since 
there  is  a   division  between  the  Con- 
servatives proper  and  the  Tory  Demo- 
cratic  section    under   Lord    Randolph 
Churchill,  which  has  rebelled  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservatives  pro- 
per.     A  Unionist   government,  how- 
ever, and  a  strong  and  stable  one,  must 
now  be  formed,  if  the  nation  is  to  be 
saved    from    dismemberment    or  even 
from    worse  ills.       Iso    other    hope  is 
there     of      escaping      Parliamentary 
anarchy,  the  domination  of  a  foreign 
conspiracy  in  British  politics,  the  loss 
of  Ireland,  the  unsettlement  of  India. 
British  commerce  and  industry  are  in 
a    critical   condition,  and  can  ill  bear 
political  convulsion.     But  of  forming 
a    strong   and   stable  government,   or 
any  government  at  all,   there   is  but 
oneway.     A  patriotic  junction  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  with  the  Conserva- 
tives is  the  imperious  necessity  of  the 
hour,  and  is  demanded  by  the  accordant 
voice  of  all  who  care  for  the  country 
more  than  for  party,  and  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  Union.     The  Conservatives, 
though  they  are  the    most  numerous 
party  and  the  victory  is  mainly  theirs, 
are  not  strong  enough  either  in  num- 
bers or  in  leaders  to  go  on    long  by 
themselves.     It  is  idle  to  talk  of  diffi- 
culties and   objections  when  there  is 
but  one  mode  of  escaping  public  ship- 
wreck.    These  men  have  combined  to 
deliver    the    nation    fiom    dismember- 
ment; why    cannot  they   combine   to 
complete  its  deliverance  and  to  place 
it  out  of  peril  1     A  scion  of  the  Whig 
house  of  Devonshire,  we  are  told,  can- 
not possibly  act  with  Tories.     Can  a 
scion   of    the  Whig  house  of   Devon- 
shire allow  his  country  to  go  to  poli- 
tical perdition  ?  England,  is  the  parrot- 
cry,   does  not    love    coalitions.      Does 
England  love  a  coalition  for  her  de- 
struction, between  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  agitators  whom  he  described  the 
other  day  as  marching  through  rapine 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  nation  1 
The  coalition  between  Korth  and  Fox 
was  selfish  and  corrupt,  not  patriotic. 


The  junction  of    Mr.  Gladstone  with 
Mr.    Parnell    for    the    furtherance    of 
their    several    ends    bore,   to    say    the 
least,  a  closer  resemblance  to  it  than 
could   be  borne  by  a  junction  of  Lord 
Hartington  with  Mr.  Parnell   for  the 
rescue  of  the  commonwealth  from  con- 
fusion.   If  concurrence  in  legislation  OH 
general  subjects  is  not  easy  for  a  coali- 
tion government,  let  there  be  a  truce 
to  the  superstitious  fancy  that  every 
session  of  Parliament  must  of  necessity 
be  marked  by  some  great   legislative 
innovation.      Let  there  be  a  truce  also 
to    the    fancy,    almost    equally   super- 
stitious, that    the    executive   Govern- 
ment   must    hold     itself     responsible 
for  every  act   of   the  legislature,  and 
retire  whenever  it   is  out-voted   even 
on  questions  not  affecting  the  adminis- 
tration.     An    executive   Government, 
firm  and  strong  enough  to  uphold  the 
law    in    Ireland,    repel    foreign    con- 
spiracy,   suppress    domestic    rebellion, 
whether    in   the  form    of    outrage   or 
obstruction,  guard  the  integrity  of  the 
nation,  and  secure  commerce  and   in- 
dustry   against    revolutionary    distur- 
bance— this,  and  this  alone,  is   indis- 
pensable at   the  present  moment.      It 
will   be  a  very  good   incidental  result 
if   the  line  between  the  duties  of  the 
executive  and  those  of  the  legislature 
should    henceforth    be    more    clearly 
drawn,  and  the  necessity  of  stability 
in    the   executive    more   distinctly  re- 
cognised than  it  is.     It  seems  hardly 
too  much  to  hope  that  some  of   those 
who  have  adhered  on  personal  grounds 
to  Mr.   Gladstone    and    continued  to 
hold  office    under  him,  now  that  the 
will  of  the  nation  has  been  declared, 
will  listen  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and 
support,  or  at  least  refrain  from  em- 
barrassing, any  government  which  may 
be  struggling  with  the  enemies  of  the 
realm.     That  the  Conservatives  should 
relapse  into  sinister  relations  with  the 
Parnellites    and    tamper  with    Home 
Rule  would  be  a  thousand  times  im- 
possible with  Liberal  Unionists  in  the 
Cabinet.     It  may  be  hoped   too  that 
the  Conservatives  have  received  their 
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lesson,  that  they  have  renounced  for 
ever  the  fatal  heritage  of  intrigue  and 
decisively  returned  to  the  path  of 
principle  and  honour.  All  interests 
in  the  country  which  dread  disrup- 
tion and  confusion  would  be  fain 
in  such  circumstances  to  support  the 
Queen's  government.  Should  the 
Radicals  attempt  its  overthrow  by 
an  alliance  with  Irish  rebellion  they 
would,  if  there  is  any  spirit  left  in 
the  nation,  be  surely  made  to  rue 
their  treason.  To  support  the  Queen's 
government,  and  to  strengthen  its 
hands  against  the  enemies  of  the 


realm,  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  hour. 
Let  a.  Liberal  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reserve  to  himself  as  large  a 
measure  of  legislative  independence  as 
he  thinks  fit,  but  let  him  support  the 
national  executive.  By  faction,  and 
by  faction  alone,  the  nation  has  been 
laid  at  the  feet  of  a  despicable  foreign 
conspiracy  and  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  dismemberment.  If  this  warn- 
ing will  not  awaken  Englishmen  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  as  citizens,  what 
warning  will  ] 
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LA  FONTAINE'S  FABLES. 


THE  interesting,  if  somewhat  childish, 
game  in  which  several  of  our  leading 
statesmen,    men    of    letters,   warriors, 
and  schoolmasters  recently  took  part 
under  the  auspices  of  a  London  jour- 
nal revealed,  at  any  rate,  one  thing, 
tint  our  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  other  modern  nations  is  extremely 
feeble    and    fragmentary.      One    con- 
spicuous absentee  from  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  lists— I  do  not  indeed 
recollect  having  seen  his  name  at  all 
—was  La  Fontaine.     He  is,  in  fact, 
a  notable  instance  of  how  entirely  in 
our  estimate   of  a  foreign  writer  we 
are  wont  to  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  verdict    of   his  own  countrymen. 
Our    fathers    and    mothers,    perhaps 
more    especially    our  mothers,   had  a 
considerable  regard  for  La  Fontaine; 
they  read  him  and  knew  him  by  heart ; 
and  even  we  of  this  generation  were 
probably  at  some  period  of  our  exist- 
ence familiar  with  "La  cigale  ayant 
chantu  tout  1'ete,"   and  "  Maitre  cor- 
beau,  sur    un   arbre  perche,"  though, 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  and  re- 
collection   serve,  we  never  got  much 
further    than   this    threshold    of    La 
Fontaine's  great  building.     But  when 
we    pass    over  to  La  Fontaine's  own 
land  we  find  a  very  different  state  of 
things.      We    find    him    occupying    a 
position    in     the    very    forefront    of 
French   writers,    among   the    first    in 
the  estimation   of  literary  critics,  al- 
most if  not  actually  the  first  in  the 
affections  of  the  reading  public.     In- 
deed, supposing  our  neighbours  Avere 
ever  to  do  anything  so  unlikely  as  to 
follow  our  example  of  drawing  up  lists 
of  great   writers,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  by  a  plebiscite  an  order 
of  literary  merit,  and  supposing  every- 
body voted  according  to  his  convictions 
— another  very  unlikely  contingency 
—I  believe  La  Fontaine  would  come 
out  at  the  top — even  before  M.  Zola. 


For  he  has  always  been  popular  in 
France  with  all  classes  alike,  with 
men  and  women  and  children,  with 
gay  men  of  the  world  and  grave 
preachers,  with  classicists  and  ro- 
mancists,  with  everybody  in  short  but 
Rousseau  and  Lamartine,  and  Lamar- 
tine's  faithful  disciple,  Victor  de 
Laprade. 

It   was    not    till   La   Fontaine    had 
reached  his  forty-eighth  year  that  he 
published  his  first  instalment  of  fables. 
consisting    of     the    first     six     books. 
Hitherto  he  had  only  shown  the  fine 
quality  of  his  literary  genius.      In  the 
'  Contes  ',  published  three  years  before, 
he  had  appeared  as   the  successor   of 
the  mediieval  writers  of  fabliaux  and 
prose  romances,  and  of  their  descend- 
ants, the  joyous  children  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  Rabelais  and  Marot,  Des- 
periers   and  Marguerite  of    Navarre; 
in    his    miscellaneous    pieces     he    had 
taken  up  the  note  which  Aroiture  had 
first    sounded    in    French    literature, 
that  note  of  delicate  wit  and  graceful 
persiflage  which  was  destined  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  esprit  yaulois  ;  but 
as  yet  he  had  done  nothing  to  show 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  work 
as  his  great  contemporaries,  as  Moliere 
and  Racine,  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La 
Bruyere,  that  he,  like  them,  had  found 
that   "for  man  the   most   interesting 
study  is  man,"  that  he,  like  them,  was 
preparing  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  his 
age,    through    which    all    succeeding 
generations  might  look. 

It  was  not  then  till  the  mature 
age  of  forty-seven,  the  age  at  which 
Milton  thirteen  years  before  had  begun 
to  write  '  Paradise .  Lost,'  that  La 
Fontaine  found  where  his  true  strength, 
lay ;  and  the  marked  superiority  of 
his  later  fables  shows  that  even  yet  he 
was  working  with  somewhat  of  a 
prentice  hand.  It  was  not  till  ten 
years  later  that  his  genius  shone  out 
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in  its  full  brightness,  that  the  world 
learnt  the  full  capabilities  of  that 
apparently  simple  thing,  the  Fable. 

Two  of  the  distinguishing  qualities 
of  Lessing  as  a  thinker  and  a  critic 
are  tolerance  and  good  sense ;  but 
whenever  French  writers  are  the 
objects  of  his  criticism  these  qualities 
seem  suddenly  to  desert  him.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  him 
quarrelling  with  La  Fontaine  for  the 
form  which  he  gives  to  the  Fable,  and 
asserting  that  the  only  legitimate 
form  is  that  of  ^Esop.  This  theory 
is  about  on  a  par  with  that  which 
Lessing  himself  was  the  first  to  tear 
into  tatters,  the  theory  that  because 
the  Greek  dramatists  had  adopted  a 
particular  form  for  their  dramas  that 
form  was  to  be  stereotyped  for  all 
ages ;  or  with  the  charge  against 
Beranger  that  he  introduced  too  ele- 
vated a  tone  into  the  chanson ;  or 
with  any  other  academical  intolerance. 
When  a  poet  chooses  to  write  in  a 
certain  fixed  form,  as  that  of  a  rondel 
or  a  sestine  or  a  sonnet,  he  is  doing 
a  poetical  exercise,  and  must  conform 
to  certain  metrical  rules  ;  but  for  a 
fable  there  is  no  more  an  established 
form  than  there  is  for  a  drama  or  an 
epic  poem ;  and  to  insist  that  a  poet 
shall  be  confined  by  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary  rules  leads  directly  to 
academic  art,  which  is  no  art  at  all. 
"Genius,"  finely  says  Coleridge,  "is 
the  power  of  acting  creatively  under 
laws  of  its  own  imagination  ; "  and 
genius  most  undoubtedly  La  Fontaine 
possessed. 

It  is  true  that  La  Fontaine,  in  his 
delightful  and  characteristic  preface, 
with  a  modesty  half  real  and  half 
assumed,  professes  to  have  merely 
versified  JEsop,  apologising  for  not 
being  able  to  bring  to  the  task  the 
elegance  and  extreme  brevity  of 
Pha^drus — ce  sont  qualites  au-dessus  de 
ma  portee — and  says  that,  to  make  up 
for  this  deficiency,  he  has  ventured  to 
introduce  more  gaiety,  an  innovation 
which  he  was  emboldened  to  make  by 
a  precept  of  Quintilian ;  but  in  spite 
of  this,  whether  La  Fontaine  himself 


was  conscious  of  it  or  not,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  he  wrote  fables,  not 
because  he  had  any  wish  to  vie  with 
Babrius  and  Pheedrus,  in  versifying 
^Esop  for  France  as  they  had  done  for 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  because  he  had 
something  to  say  to  the  world,  and 
found  that  the  fable  was  the  means  of 
saying  it  best  suited  to  his  genius.  It 
is  not  every  man  that  hits  at  once 
upon  his  true  vocation  ;  many  a  man, 
conscious  of  a  stream  of  activity  within 
him,  tries  channel  after  channel  before 
he  can  find  an  outlet,  happy  indeed  if 
at  last  he  find  one.  So  La  Fontaine 
had  experimented  in  every  sort  of 
literature,  in  drama  and  vers  desocietc, 
in  licentious  tales  and  mythological 
idylls,  before  he  discovered  that  the 
fable  was  the  instrument  he  sought. 

La  Fontaine  has  been  as  fortunate 
in  his  biographer  as  in  his  critics.  The 
history  of  his  life  by  Walckenaer  gives 
us  a  complete  picture  of  the  man,  and 
in  this  picture  we  can,  I  think,  find  a 
reason  for  the  fable  being  the  kind 
of  composition  best  suited  to  him. 
Strangely  enough  in  the  main  features 
of  his  character  he  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  Russian  fabulist  Krilof. 
Indeed,  so  alike  are  the  two  men  that 
one  could  almost  fancy  that  the  spirit 
of  La  Fontaine  had  again  taken  up 
its  abode  on  earth  under  the  outward 
form  of  Krilof.  Both  men  were  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  attending,  not 
only  to  their  own  interests,  but  to 
their  own  persons  ;  they  wore  their  old 
clothes  till  their  friends  surreptitiously 
substituted  new  ones ;  the  strangest 
stories  are  told  of  their  absence  of 
mind  ;  the  rooms  in  which  Krilof  lived 
were  a  chaos  of  dirt  and  disorder,  and 
had  La  Fontaine  not  always  lived 
with  his  friends,  his  no  doubt  would 
have  been  in  the  same  condition.  Yet 
these  men,  who  in  practical  matters 
were  so  childishly  imbecile,  who  in 
everything  connected  with  themselves 
might  have  had  no  eyes  for  all  the  use 
they  made  of  them,  were  in  what  con- 
cerned their  neighbours  gifted  with 
the  keenest  vision.  This  vision,  how- 
ever, proceeded  not  so  much  from  the 
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outward  eye,  as  from  the  "  inward  eye 
of  solitude,"  the  imagination.  To  the 
external  appearances  of  men,  to  the 
peculiarity  of  this  man's  nose,  or  that 
man's  forehead,  which  had  so  much 
charm  for  Balzac  or  Dickens,  they 
gave  no  heed  ;  it  was  the  heart  of  man, 
the  working  of  his  moral  machinery, 
that  they  delighted  to  study,  and  saw 
into  with  such  an  unerring  glance. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween La  Fontaine  and  Krilof  was  their 
constitutional  indolence — not  as  re- 
gards their  art,  for  they  both  worked 
up  their  fables  to  the  highest  point 
of  perfection,  but  in  everything  which 
required  physical  exertion,  or  indeed 
any  exercise  of  the  will.  Krilof  used 
to  lie  in  bed  till  noon,  and  p-iss  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.  La  Fontaine  says,  in  the 
epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  himself, 
"As  for  his  time,  he  well  knew  how 
to  dispose  of  it  ;  he  divided  it 
into  two  parts,  of  which  one  he 
spent  in  sleeping,  and  the  other  in 
doing  nothing."  His  thoughts  seemed 
to  be  his  master,  rather  than  his  ser- 
vant ;  he  often  became  so  absorbed  in 
the  subject  of  his  contemplation  that 
a  cannon  tired  at  his  ear  would  hardly 
have  roused  him  ;  he  once  arrived  an 
hour  late  for  a  dinner-party  because 
lie  had  stopped  on  the  way  to  watch 
an  ant's  funeral.  Indeed  the  looseness, 
not  to  use  a  harsher  term,  of  his 
morality  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  infirmity  of  will,  rather  than  to 
badness  of  heart;  for,  though  to 
his  extreme  old  age  he  led  the  selfish 
life  of  a  man  of  pleasure,  he  never 
became  an  egotist,  and  when  almost 
on  his  death-bed  he  made  profession 
of  repentance,  his  sincerity  was  never 
doubted. 

^  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  constitu- 
tional indolence  that  the  literary 
medium  which  he  finally  adopted  was 
so  especially  suited  to  him.  As  Less- 
ing  has  shrewdly  observed,  the  chief 
advantage  of  the  beast- story— four- 
fifths  of  La  Fontaine's  fables  are 
beast-stories—is  that  the  characters 
are  known  beforehand.  Introduce 


Nero  and  Britannicus,  says  Lessing, 
as  personages  in  your  drama,  and  only 
a  few  readers  will  have  a  previous 
knowledge  of  their  characters:  but 
bring  in"  a  wolf  and  a  lamb,  and  the 
youngest  child  at  once  knows  that  the 
wolf  Ts  cruel  and  the  lamb  is  meek. 

For  a  drama  creation  of  character 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  for  this 
La  'Fontaine  had  no  vocation  ;  partly 
because,  like  Wordsworth,  he  might 
have  said  that  "  while  other  poets 
have  laboured  to  exhibit  that  which 
distinguishes  one  man  from  another, 
especially  the  dramatic  poets,  I  have 
made  it  my  concern  to  exhibit  that 
which  is  common  to  all  men";  and 
partly  because  this  difficult  feat  of  the 
imagination  requires  the  very  thing  in 
which  La  Fontaine  was  so  remarkably 
deficient,  a  long-continued  tension  of 
the  will.  But  in  beast-  he  had 
characters  to  his  hand,  and  so  with 
their  aid  he  was  enabled  to  construct 
what  ho  truly  calls  "  Une  ample 
comedie  a  cent  actes  divers."  The 
methods  employed  respectively  by 
Moliere,  Balzac,  and  La  Fontaine,  the 
drama,  the  novel  and  the  fable,  differ 
widely  from  one  another,  but  the  work 
of  each  of  them  alike  is,  in  Baizac's 
phrase,  a  "comedie  delavie  humaine." 

But,  however  much  La  Fontaine's 
laziness  may  have  prompted  him  to 
write  fables,  he  could  not  have  written 
them  successfully  without  his  simpli- 
city. In  a  beast-drama,  to  attain 
anything  like  success,  the  beasts  must 
talk  like  beasts  and  not  like  men,  and 
to  do  this  they  must  be  perfectly 
simple  ;  the  slightest  affectation 
spoils  the  illusion.  But  simplicity  is 
above  all  qualities  the  one  which  the 
poet  cannot  give  to  his  characters, 
unless  he  possess  it  himself.  Mock 
simplicity,  or  simplesse,  as  the  French 
call  it,  is  detected  at  once.  It  was 
real  simplicity,  the  simplicity  of  a 
man  who  thinks  nothing  in  nature  too 
mean  or  too  lowly  for  his  contempla- 
tion, who  can  take  example  from  the 
industry  of  an  ant,  or  warning  from 
the  ambition  of  a  fly,  that  La  Fon- 
taine possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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That  this  simplicity  is  a  necessary 
requisite  for  a  fable-writer  seems  to 
be  shown  by  the  example  not  only  of 
La  Fontaine  and  Krilof,  but  of  Gellert, 
the  most  successful  of  German  fable- 
writers,  and  the  most  simple-minded  of 
men. 

Further,  La  Fontaine  could  never 
have  thrown  the  illusion  he  does  over 
his  animal  world,  had  he  not  been 
possessed  with  a  genuine  love  for 
animals.  It  is  this,  as  well  as  his 
high  poetical  endowment,  that  gives 
him  PO  decidedly  the  first  place  among 
fabulists.  In  the  beast-fables  of  other 
writers  the  moral  is  too  ostensibly  the 
motive  for  the  story ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  animals  are  only  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  they  convey. 
This  is  the  case  with  Krilof ;  his 
morality  is  perhaps  higher  than  La 
Fontaine's,  his  humour  is  possibly 
more  subtle,  but  in  his  beasts  as 
beasts  it  is  impossible  to  take  any 
interest.  But  La  Fontaine  not  only 
takes  a  genuine  pleasure  in  telling  the 
story  for  the  story's  sake,  but  he  has 
a  real  love  for  the  animals  whose 
doings  he  relates. 

Nowadays  there  is  happily  nothing 
singular  in  such  an  attitude  towards 
the  animal  world,  but  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  especially  in  France, 
it  was  certainly  singular.  La  Fon- 
taine's first  instalment  of  fables  was 
published  in  1668-69;  in  1672 
Moliere's  '  Les  Femmes  Savantes ' 
appeared  on  the  stage,  a  play  which 
shows  us  how  thoroughly  French 
society  was  at  this  time  impregnated 
with  Cartesianism.  Now  one  of  the 
doctrines  of  Descartes  was  that  a 
beast  was  a  mere  machine,  in  no  way 
differing  from  a  watch,  or  any  other 
mechanical  construction  that  has  been 
wound  up  and  set  going.  Malebranche, 
whose  '  .Recherche  de  la  Verite '  was 
published  in  1674,  though  the  mildest 
and  most  tender-hearted  of  men,  used 
frequently  to  beat  his  dog,  alleging 
that  it  did  not  feel,  and  that  its  howls 
were  only  currents  of  air  driven 
through  a  vibrating  channel.  The  Car- 
tesian theory,  indeed,  is  nowhere  better 


stated  than  by  La  Fontaine  himself, 
in  the  first  fable  of  his  tenth  book,  a 
fable  which  should  be  read  not  only 
for  the  exposition  it  contains  of  the 
question  in  dispute,  but  as  a  proof  of 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  view  which 
represents  La  Fontaine  as  a  sort  of 
inspired  idiot. 

But  La  Fontaine  in  his  advocacy  of 
his  clients  does  not  confine  himself  to 
abstract  discussion  ;  he  adduces 
several  examples  of  reasoning  in 
animals,  the  partridge  that  pretends 
to  be  lame  in  order  to  draw  the  dogs 
away  from  her  young  ones,  the  build- 
ing association  of  the  beavers,  and  the 
strategical  skill  of  the  foxes  in 
Poland  ;  and  then  he  has  a  story  of 
how  two  rats  managed  to  carry  off  an 
egg,  and  in  another  fable  (xi.  9),  which 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  he  tells  us  of  how  an  owl 
kept  live  mice  in  its  larder  by  feeding 
them  on  corn,  and  biting  off  their  feet 
so  that  they  could  not  run  away  ;  and 
he  asks  indignantly  (in  a  foot- 
note he  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the 
story)  "  And  then  to  think  a  Carte- 
sian can  persist  in  treating  this  owl 
as  a  watcli  and  a  machine  !  " 

It  is  this  love  for  animals  and  close 
observation  of  their  habits  which 
enables  him  to  describe  their  outward 
appearance  with  such  graphic  pictur- 
esqueness,  a  habit,  by  the  way,  which 
Lessing  is  pleased  to  consider  as  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  fable.  Now 
with  other  fabulists  a  fox  is  a  fox,  and 
a  wolf  a  wolf,  but  in  La  Fontaine  it  is 
"  Le  hcTon  an  long  bee  emtnanche  d'un 
long  cou,"  and  "  Darnoiselle  Belette  au 
corps  long  et  fiuet ;  "  a  cat  is — 

"  Un  second  Rodilard,  1'Alexandre  des  chats, 
L'Attila,  le  tyrau  dos  rats  ;  " 

and  the  swallow  is  described  as  "  cur- 
veting, skimming  the  air  and  the 
water,  on  the  look-out  for  its  prey, 
snapping  up  flies  in  the  air." 

Every  one  then  who  has  a  genuine 
love  for  animals  may  read  La  Fon- 
taine's fables  with  profit  and  pleasure, 
without  bothering  himself  about  the 
underlying  moral.  But  he  who  reads 
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them  in  this  way  will  miss  their  real 
value.  "  The  Fable,"  says  the  poet  him- 
self in  his  preface,  "  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  of  which  one  may  be  called  the 
body,  the  other  the  soul.  The  body  is 
the  story,  the  soul  is  the  morality." 
Interesting  though  his  animals  are  in 
themselves,  the  human  beings  _  for 
which  they  stand  are  far  more  inte- 
resting. 

How  true  and  vivid  a  picture  La 
Fontaine's  fables  are  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  is  most  ably  shown  by 
31.  Taine  in  his  '  La  Fontaine  et  ses 
Fables,'  a  book  which,  with  St.  Marc 
Girardin's  '  La  Fontaine  efc  les  Fabu- 
listes,'  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  a 
study  of  the  subject.  The  principal 
figure  of  the  fables,  as  of  the  age, 
is  the  monarch,  who  appears  some- 
times as  a  lion,  sometimes  as 
an  eagle,  sometimes  as  Jupiter. 
It  is,  of  course,  kings  in  general, 
rather  than  Louis  XIV.  in  particular, 
that  are  represented,  but  M.  Taine 
truly  says  that  La  Fontaine  could 
hardly  help  studying  the  character 
from  the  model  he  had  before  him. 
And  of  this  model  he  took  a  most 
accurate  gauge.  Monarchy,  as  Louis 
XIV.  understood  it  and  practised  it, 
is  drawn  to  the  life, 

In  '  The  Animals  111  with  the 
Plague'  (vii.  1),  one  of  the  very  finest 
of  the  fables,  when  the  lion  confesses 
with  regal  condescension  and  frankness 
that  from  pure  gluttony  he  had  eaten 
hundreds  of  innocent  sheep,  and  oc- 
casionally a  shepherd,  what  a  true 
expression  of  the  age  is  the  Fox's 
reply  !  "  Sire,"  said  the  Fox,  "  you 
are  too  good-natured  a  monarch  ! 
your  scruples  are  too  delicate.  What ! 
to  eat  sheep,  vulgar  silly  people,  a 
crime1?  Xo,  no.  You  do  them,  sir, 
in  eating  them,  great  honour."  The 
whole  of  the  fine  fable  '  The  Lioness  ' 
Funeral'  (viii.  14.)  is  a  biting  satire 
on  royalty.  All  the  animals  are 
assembled  at  the  funeral  of  their  late 
Queen  ;  amid  the  crowd  of  weeping  cour- 
tiers the  stag  alone  stands  unmoved 
with  dry  eyes,  for  her  late  Majesty 
had  strangled  his  wife  and  daughter. 


A  courtier  hastens  to  inform  the 
king,  with  courtier-like  exaggeration, 
that  he  had  seen  the  stag  laugh. 
Terrible  is  the  monarch's  wrath. 
"  Miserable  dweller  in  the  woods,  you 
laugh,  you  do  not  join  in  these  voices 
of  lamentation.  We  will  not  touch 
vour  profane  limbs  with  our  sacred 
claws.  Wolves  !  avenge  your  Queen 
and  sacrifice  this  traitor  to  her  august 
shade."  Fortunately  the  stag  has  a 
happy  inspiration.  He  relates  how 
the  Queen-Lion  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream  and  told  him  not  to  weep. 
"  Miracle,  Apotheosis,"  cry  the  cour- 
tiers, and  the  stag  is  rewarded  instead 
of  punished.  La  Fontaine  adds  the 
moral,  "  Amuse  kings  with  dreams  ; 
flatter  them  ;  tell  them  agreeable 
falsehoods,  and,  however  great  be  the 
indignation  which  fills  their  breast, 
they  will  swallow  the  bait,  and  you 
will  be  their  friend."  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  a  poet  who  could  talk 
about  kings  in  this  ribald  fashion 
should  have  been  the  one  man  of 
letters  in  France  at  this  time  to 
whom  the  patronage  of  the  French 
Augustus  was  not  extended. 

With  equal  fidelity  the  other  figures 
of  the  age  are  represented.  The  fox 
is  the  courtier,  intelligent  and  supple, 
brave,  when  it  is  necessary,  but  pre- 
ferring skill  to  force,  chicane  to  honest 
dealing.  The  leopard  with  his  spotted 
coat  is  the  Grand  Seigneur.  "  How 
many  great  lords  are  there,  whose  solo 
merit  lies  like  the  leopard's,  in  their 
coats  ?  "  The  bear  is  the  country  squire, 
the  hobereau,  rich  but  ill-educated  and 
ill-mannered  ;  blunt  and  honest  but 
stupid  and  morose,  like  Sganarelle  in 
'  L'Ecoledes  Mavis.'  The  cat  is  Tartuffe, 
the  religious  hypocrite;  "a  devout 
hermit,  a  cat  with  an  air  of  meekness, 
a  saintly  cat,  sleek  and  large,  and  fat." 
The  owl  is  the  lettered  recluse,  ugly 
and  disagreeable,  blind  to  what  is 
going  on  around  him,  having  eyes  only 
for  his  books.  The  wolf  is  the  outcast 
of  society,  the  bohemian  whose  hand 
is  against  every  man,  but  who  is  more 
often  duped  than  successful  in  his 
schemes,  and  who  if  he  had  a  chance 
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given  him  might  perhaps  reform,  only 
no  one  gives  him  the  chance.  We 
cannot  help  pitying  the  poor  lean 
wanderer,  for  he  has  some  good 
qualities,  notably  his  love  of  independ- 
ence, as  in  the  fable  of  '  The  Wolf 
and  the  Dog,'  (i.  5.)  where  the  clog 
represents,  as  he  often  does  in  La 
Fontaine,  the  dependent  with  a  snug 
place  about  court,  who  cannot  call 
his  conscience  his  own.  But  for 
further  insight  into  the  numerous 
figures  with  which  La  Fontaine's 
canvas  is  crowded  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  M.  Taine.  As  he  truly  says, 
the  fables  have  all  the  amplitude  of 
the  'Iliad.' 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  they  are  a 
far  cornpleter  picture  of  the  age,  for 
they  deal  with  all  classes  of  society. 
Homer  was  purely  a  court  poet. 
Singing  as  he  did  in  the  palaces  of  the 
great,  it  was  naturally  of  the  deeds  of 
their  ancestors  that  he  sang.  Neither 
in  the  '  Iliad  '  nor  the  '  Odyssey  '  do  we 
hear  much  of  the  people.  If  we  would 
have  a  complete  picture  of  the  age  we 
must  turn  also  to  the  pages  of  Hesiod, 
and  contrast  with  the  glowing  colours 
which  enliven  Homer's  canvas  the 
sombre  tints  of  the  '  Works  and 
Days.'  Thei-e  is  the  same  contrast 
between  the  France  of  the  Romances 
of  chivalry  and  the  France  of  the 
'  Roman  du  Renart,'  between  the 
England  of  Chaucer  and  the  England 
of  Langland. 

La  Fontaine  is  a  more  faithful  social 
historian  ;  he  has  an  eye  for  the  people 
as  well  as  for  the  nobles,  for  the  wood- 
man as  well  as  for  the  courtier.  And 
during  the  ten  years  that  intervened 
between  the  publication  of  La  Fon- 
taine's first  and  second  instalments  of 
fables  the  contrast  between  the  two 
extremes  of  society  must  have  been 
as  marked  as  in  the  days  of  Homer  ; 
on  the  one  side  a  king,  reckless  of 
expense  and  blood,  merrily  carrying 
on  war  as  if  it  were  a  tourney  ;  on  the 
other  a  peasantry  ground  down  by 
taxes,  for  the  sake  not  of  their 
country's  welfare  but  of  one  man's 
glory.  It  was  in  1672  that  the  ini- 


quitoiis  war  with  Holland  was  de- 
clared, and  in  1675  disturbances  broke 
out  at  Bordeaux  and  in  Brittany,  in 
the  latter  province  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  re-imposition  of  the  taxes  on 
stamped  paper  and  pewter  vessels. 
With  the  aid  of  five  thousand  soldiers 
the  disturbances  were  soon  put  clown, 
but  the  means  adopted  were  strin- 
gent. Madame  de  Sevigne  says  :  "  At 
Rennes  the  soldiers  have  turned  out 
of  their  homes  a  whole  street-full  of 
people,  and  forbidden  anybody  to  give 
them  shelter  on  pain  of  death,  so  that 
pregnant  women,  old  men,  and  chil- 
dren may  be  seen  wandering 'about  and 
weeping  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  not 
knowing  where  to  go,  without  food  or 
bed.  Yesterday  they  broke  on  the 
wheel  a  fiddler  who  had  been  leader 
in  the  pillage  of  the  stamped  paper  ; 
after  this  he  was  drawn  and  quartered, 
and  his  four  quarters  exposed  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  town."  It  was  in 
the  same  year,  1675,  that  Locke  went 
to  reside  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
his  journal  is  full  of  references  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  peasantry. 

But  even  before  the  war  with  Hol- 
land had  added  so  enormously  to  the 
taxes  their  condition  was  anything 
but  enviable.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
fables  (i.  16)  La  Fontaine  draws  the 
following  picture  of  a  poor  wood- 
cutter :  "  What  pleasure  has  he  had 
since  he  entered  the  world  I  Is  there 
one  poorer  than  he  in  the  whole  round 
earth  1  Sometimes  without  bread,  al- 
ways without  rest,  his  Avife,  his  chil- 
dren, soldiers,  taxes,  creditors,  and 
forced  labour  make  him  a  complete 
picture  of  misery." 

But  La  Fontaine's  fables  are  some- 
thing more  than,  a  picture  of  con- 
temporary society.  They  are  truly 
"a  criticism  of  life."  The  lion  stands 
not  only  for  the  absolute  monarch,  but 
for  every  one  who  exists  only  for  him- 
self. The  fox  is  not  only  the  bowing 
courtiei',  but  the  trickster  in  every 
walk  of  life ;  the  ape  is  the  flatterer 
and  charlatan,  the  hare  is  the  brag- 
gart, the  fiy  represents  fatuity,  the 
ant  industry,  the  sheep  simplicity,  the 
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<*eneral  morality  with  that  of  ^Esop's 
fables  or  that  of  the  mediseval  beast- 
epic  '  Reynard  the  Fox,'  we  naturally 
see  a  decided  advance.  The  morality 
of  .^sop  is  that  of  the  mere  worldly 
wisdom  which  we  associate  with  the 
sao-es  of  Greece,  and  which  is  repre- 
sented by  such  maxims  as  "  Practice 
is  better  than  precept"  ;  "  Despise  no 
man";  "Persuasion  is  better  than 
force."'  The  sum  of  this  morality 
consists,  in  short,  in  the  two  favourite 
Greek  virtues,  Prudence  and  Modera- 
tion. Similarly  the  morality  of  '  Rey- 
nard the  Fox '  is  the  morality  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  hero  of  the  piece,  who  is  not 
only  the  most  prominent  character 
but  also  the  one  on  whose  behalf  our 
chief  sympathies  are  meant  to  be 
enlisted,  is  the  clever,  brave,  unscru- 
pulous, cruel,  cynical,  superstitious, 
ever  -  plotting  and  ever  -  triumphant 
Reynard. 

The  morality  of  La  Fontaine's  fables 
is  far  higher.  The  fox  has  been  shorn 
of  his  splendour,  he  is  no  longer  the 
hero,  no  longer  the  bold  vassal  who 
dupes  his  feudal  lord  and  whose 
courage  and  ready  wit  challenge  our 
Admiration,  but  the  cringing  courtier 
whose  lies  and  flattery  excite  our 
contempt.  Brutal  force  and  crafty 
cunning  have  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  cardinal  virtues.  But  this  change 
in  the  moral  standard  is  due  to  the 
age  and  not  to  the  individual  poet. 
La  Fontaine's  own  attitude  as  a  mo- 
ralist is  on  the  whole  that  of  one  who 
finds  more  folly  in  the  world  to  laugh 
at  than  virtue  to  admire  ;  of  one  who 
aids  the  cause  of  goodness  by  destroy- 
ing what  is  corrupt  rather  than  by 
fostering  what  is  sound.  The  remark- 
able fable  of  'The  Companions  of 
Ulysses'  (xii.  1)  shows  that  he  had 
no  more  exalted  an  opinion  of  man 
than  the  other  great  moralists  of  the 
age,  than  Pascal  or  Moliere  or  Roche- 
foucauld or  La  Bruyere.  La  Fontaine 
is,  in  short,  a  humorist.  The  chief 
feature  which  has  been  most  generally 
noticed  in  his  humour  is  its  extreme 


well-known  preface  to  the 
tions,'  accuses  him  of  exhibiting  m  his 
fables  every  symptom  of  a  hard  and 
unfeeling  heart.  With  the  general 
verdict  in  this  case  I  fully  agree,  but 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  La  Fon- 
taine, for  all  his  good-  nature,  had 
none  the  less  a  considerable  fund  of 
gentle  malice.  His  arrows  are  never 
dipped  in  venom,  but  he  sends  them 
home  with  the  precision  of  a  practised 
marksman.  One  has  only  to  turn  to 
those  fables  on  kings  and  courtiers, 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  to 
be  assured  of  this.  He  is  often  fond 
of  indulging  in  a  quiet  side-blow,  when 
it  is  the  least  expected,  as  in  the  fable 
of  'The  Man  and  the  Snake,'  (x.  2.) 
where  after  saying,  "  At  these  words 
the  perverse  animal,"  he  slyly  adds, 
"  it  is  the  serpent  I  mean,  and  not  the 
man — a  mistake  might  easily  have 
been  made." 

But  La  Fontaine  is  something  more 
than  a  humorist.  Ho  is  not  content 
with  showing  the  ugliness  of  vice  ;  he 
can  also  depict  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  when  he  does  so,  his  gentle  pipings 
are  as  clear  and  go  as  straight  to  the 
heart  as  the  loudest  clarion  blast  of 
the  loftiest  enthusiast  ;  ay,  and  some- 
times his  note  is  as  strong  and  brave 
as  any  of  theirs.  His  scheme  of  posi- 
tive morality  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
comprehensive,  and  may  lie  said  to 
consist  of  four  maxims — Love  your 
friends,  Help  your  neighbours,  Work 
hard,  Trust  in  God. 

Of  friendship  no  one  has  written 
with  greater  truth  or  feeling.  The 
fables  of  which  the  subject  is  friend- 
ship are  among  his  masterpieces,  and 
there  is  no  wonder  that  the  man  who 
could  write  of  friendship  as  he  does 
was  himself  tenderly  loved  by  his 
friends. 

But  it  is  not  only  our  friends  that 
he  bids  us  love,  he  would  have  us  love 
all  men.  Friendship  leads  to  charity, 
and  so  we  have  the  fables  of  '  The  Lion 
and  the  Rat'  (ii.  11)  and  'The  Dove 
and  the  Ant'  (ii.  12),  in  which  the 
Lion  and  the  Dove  respectively  play 
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the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan.  It 
should  be  noticed,  however,  that  while 
the  good  Samaritan  has  no  visible  re- 
ward for  helping  his  neighbour,  the 
lion  and  the  dove  are  paid  back  in 
their  own  coin.  Help  your  neighbour, 
however  humble,  says  La  Fontaine, 
and  some  day  perhaps  he  will  help 
you.  Help  your  neighbour,  says  Christ, 
for  it  is  God's  law — a  precept  to  which 
La  Fontaine  comes  nearest  in  the  fable 
of  'The  Ass  and  the  Dog'  (viii.  17), 
where  he  says,  "  we  must  help  each 
other  ;  it  is  the  law  of  nature." 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  seventh  book 
(Fables  vi.,  xii.,  xiv.,  xvii.)  that  La 
Fontaine  impresses  upon  us  the  duties 
of  trust  in  God,  but  he  recurs  to  it  in 
the  fable  of  '  The  Acorn  and  the 
Pumpkin'  (ix.  4),  the  first  words  of 
which  are  "  Dieu  fait  bien  ce  qu'il  fait," 
and  in  that  of  '  The  Lioness  and  the 
She-bear'  (x.  13).  Sometimes, indeed, 
it  is  under  the  guise  of  the  heathen 
goddess  Fortune  that  Providence  is 
vindicated,  as  in  the  charming  fable  of 
'  Fortune  and  the  Child  '  (v.  11),  and 
in  that  of  'The  Ingratitude  of  Men 
towards  Fortune  '  (vii.  14). 

But  Providence,  also  teaches  La 
Fontaine,  only  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  "  Aide  toi,  le  ciel  t'aidera  " 
is  the  moral  of  '  The  Waggoner  who 
had  stuck  in  the  Mud  '  (vi.  18).  The 
dignity  of  labour  is  proclaimed  in  '  The 
two  Adventurers  and  the  Talisman  ' 
(xv.  14),  in  'The  Merchant,  the  Gen- 
tleman, the  Shepherd,  and  the  King's 
Son  '  (x.  16),  and  in  the  well-known 
fable  of  '  The  Labourer  and  his  Chil- 
dren '  (v.  9). 

Though  the  chief  subject  of  La 
Fontaine's  poetry  is  Man,  the  other 
half  of  poetry's  domain,  Nature,  is  by 
no  means  neglected  by  him,  as  it  is  by 
all  the  other  French  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  feeling  to- 
wards Nature  is  that  of  one  who 
delights  in  trees  and  flowers,  in  cool 
streams  and  pure  air,  without  caring 
to  moralise  about  them;  a  feeling  which 
he  expresses  not  so  much  by  direct 
allusions  to  Nature  as  by  the  general 
perfume  of  the  country  which  pervades 
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his  poetry.  His  theatre,  like  Shake- 
speare's, is  open  to  the  sky,  and  has 
nature  for  its  background.  Part  of 
his  delight  in  nature  arose  from  the 
classical  memories  which  it  suggested 
to  him.  As  he  wandered  amid  the 
smiling  and  peaceful  scenery  round 
Chateau  Thierry,  or  looked  upon  one 
of  the  bright  vistas  of  river  and  forest 
with  which  the  outskirts  of  Paris 
abound,  he  remembered  the  passages 
of  his  favourite  poets  that  had  been 
inspired  by  similar  scenes,  and  then 
with  his  imagination  kindled  partly 
by  the  landscape  before  him,  partly  by 
the  verses  that  were  ringing  in  his 
ears,  he  would  break  into  passages 
such  as  this  :  "  Places  that  I  have  ever 
loved,  shall  I  never,  far  from  the  noisy 
world,  enjoy  the  shade  and  fresh  air  ! 
Oh,  who  will  bid  me  rest  in  your  dark 
retreat!  "  (xii.  20.) 

The  passage  just  quoted  has  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  the  story  of 
the  fable  in  which  it  appears,  but  it  is 
one  of  La  Fontaine's  most  charming 
characteristics,  that  he  is  perpetually 
intruding  his  own  personality.  Judged, 
indeed,  by  the  strict  rules  of  art  the 
dramatist  and  the  narrative  poet  alike 
— and  La  Fontaine  is  both— should 
always  keep  himself  in  the  back- 
ground. But  just  as  La  Fontaine  was 
a  man  of  pleasure  without  being  an 
egotist,  so  does  his  poetry  abound  with 
personal  allusions  without  there  being 
a  single  allusion  that  we  would  wish 
absent.  The  secret  is,  first  that  he  is 
always  natural,  that  he  is  never  a 
poseur,  like  Chateaubriand  or  Byron  ; 
and  secondly  that  he  never  makes  any 
direct  or  importunate  demands  upon 
our  sympathies ;  and  therefore  just  as 
in  society  he  was  popular  wherever  he 
went,  so  in  his  poetry  his  presence  is 
always  acceptable.  We  listen  gladly 
to  his  gentle  babblings  as  we  do  to 
those  of  a  little  child,  or  to  those  of 
our  own  Herrick  as  he  tells  us  about 
his  cocks  and  hens. 

The  only  trait  in  La  Fontaine's 
character  that  is  out  of  harmony  with 
his  perfect  bonhomie  is  his  dislike  of 
children.  "  Un  fripon  d'enfant  (cet 
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finest  sans  pi  tie)  "  is  his  expression 
in  the  fable  of 'The  Two  Pigeons; 
and  elsewhere  he  says,  "  You  whoever 
you  are,  who  are  father  of  a  faimly- 
and  I  have  never  envied  you  that 
honour."  But  in  'Philemon  and 
Baucis '(xii.  28),  he  for  once  speaks 
in  a  different  key.  After  relating  the 
change  of  the  aged  couple  into  trees, 
and  the  popular  belief  that  if  a  married 
couple  sat  but  for  an  instant  under 
their  shade  they  would  love  one  another 
till  the  end  of  their  days,  he  touch- 
iugly  adds, 

..^h!  si— miiis    autre    part  j'ai   port.'   nics 
presents." 

It  remains  to   say  a  few  words  on 
what  is  almost  beyond  the  province  of 
a  foreigner,  La  Fontaine's  style.     In 
the  first  place  we  must  at  once  dismiss 
the  idea  which  is  about  on  a  par  with 
the  "inspired  idiot"  theory,  that  La 
Fontaine,   because    he  disliked  active 
exertion,  wrote  off  his  verses  without 
any  trouble  stems  pede  in  uno.       It  is 
true  that  his  style  has  the  appearance 
of  perfect    artlessness,   but  it    is  the 
artlessness  of  perfect  art.      The  same 
mistake  has  been  made  about  Herrick, 
but  it  is  another  point  of  resemblance 
between    the    two    poets  ;      indolent, 
pleasure-loving  men  though  they  were 
they  took  infinite  pains  in  polishing 
their  verses.     In  La  Fontaine's   case 
we    have    only    to   compare    the    first 
sketch,  found  by  Walckenacr,  of  the 
fable  of  '  The  Fox,  the  Flies,  and  the 
Hedgehog '   with   the    form    which    it 
finally  took,  to   see   how  he  returned 
upon  his  work  and  how  enormously  he 
improved  it  by  revision. 

The  secret  of  the  charm  of  his  style 
and  of  his  universal  popularity  is  its 
happy  blending  of  the  old  French 
spirit  with  the  classical  spirit.  "  C'est 
la  fleur  del'espritgauloisavecunperfum 
d'antiquito,"  says  Geruzez.  Although 
the  rich  stores  of  the  earlier  French 
literature  were  not  open  to  him,  he 
was  saturated  with  the  literature  of 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  his  favourite  French  authors 
were  Rabelais  and  Marot,  Thus 


with  quaint   words 
which     from    their 
of     calling     up      a 
are    invaluable    as 
I     have     already 
skill  with  which  in  a 


his  fables  abound 
and  expressions, 
wonderful  power 
picture  before  us 
political  currency, 
mentioned  the  ski 
few  words  he  hits  off  the  portraits  of 
his  animals,  portraits  as  finished  and 
life-like  as  those  of  Balzac,  with  then- 
pages  of  description.  But  whatever 
the  subject,  La  Fontaine's  painting  is 
always  equally  vivid.  Take  a  single 
instance,  the  magnificent  description  of 
the  peasant  from  the  Danube  :  — 
chin  grew  a  thick  beard  ;  his  hairy 
person  was  like  a  bear,  an  unlicked 
bear ;  his  eyes  were  hidden  under 
shaggy  eyebrows,  his  vision  was 
crooked,  his  nose  misshapen,  his  lips 
thick  ;  he  wore  a  cap  of  goat's  hair 
and  a  belt  of  seaweed"  (xi.  7).  As 


Madame    Sevigne  says    of  another  of 
the  fables,  C'est  />eiitf. 

But   had  La  Fontaine  been  merely 
the  successor  of  Marot  and  Rabelais, 
he     would    never    have    attained  this 
power,  and    far    less  would    his  style 
have    come  down  to    us    as    a    model 
of  perfection  and  grace.      If  we  com- 
pare   his    fable    of    '  The  Woodcutter 
and  Mercury  '  with  the  original  story 
in   Rabelais  (the  comparison  between 
the    two    is    admirably    worked    out 
by    M.  Taine),    wo    sec    at    once   the 
difference    between    the    crude    exag- 
geration of    the  still  medieval  prose- 
writer     and    the     harmonious     finish 
of  the  modern  poet.     It  is  the  differ- 
ence  between   a  Filippo   Lippi  and   a 
Raphael.     In    classical  literature,    in- 
deed, Rabelais    was   far   more    deeply 
read  than  La  Fontaine,  but  he  never 
caught  the  classical  spirit.      La  Fon- 
taine on  the  other  hand  was   beyond 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  excepting 
perhaps    Fenelon,    a    child   of   Greece, 
a  nursling  of  Parnassus  ;  and  thus  he 
was    enabled    to    instil   into    his    art 
that     exquisite     perfume     of     Greek 
beauty  and  Greek    moderation  which 
is  so  conspicuously  absent  in  Rabelais' s 
grosser    handiwork.       It     was,    how- 
ever,   only  by  degrees  that  La   Fon- 
taine was  led  to  a  study  of  the  truo 
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models  of  style.  At  first  he  took 
Voiture  for  his  master  :  "  I  once  took 
a  certain  author  for  my  master.  He 
nearly  spoilt  me.  But  luckily,  thanks 
to  the  gods,  Horace  opened  my  eyes." 
Another  of  his  favourite  authors 
was  Terence,  perhaps  the  best  example 
among  the  Latins  of  a  perfectly  pure 
and  natural  style.  But  he  was  not 
content  to  imbibe  the  Greek  spirit 
through  Latin  channels,  however 
clearly  it  might  flow  in  them  ;  he 
drank  it  from  the  fountain-head,  from 
the  divine  Plato  himself :  "  Among 
the  wise  men  and  sages  of  our  century 
shall  I  find  one  who  comes  near 
Plato?"  And  so  thoroughly  did  the 
draught  penetrate  his  veins,  that  of 
him,  as  of  Plato,  it  might  be  said  that 
his  words  seem  to  have  grown  in  their 
places.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  write 
lines  like  the  following  : — 

"  Conti  me  partit  lors  mille  fois  plus  legere 
Que  ne  dansent  aux  bois  la  uymphe  et  la 

bergere  ; 
L'herbc  1'aurait  portee  ;  unc  fleur  n'aurait 

pas 

Recu  1'empreinte  de  ses  pas  ; 
Elle  semblait  raser  les  airs  a,  la  maniere 
Que  les  dieux  marchent  dans  Homere"  ; l 

and    to     say    of     a    woman's    cheek 
growing  pale  with  sorrow  : — 

"  Bientot  le  lis  1'emporta  sur  la  rose  ;  " 
But  the  grace  of  La  Fontaine's 
style  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur- 
ther illustration.  I  will  rather 
give  an  instance  or  two  of  Avhat 
perhaps  may  have  escaped  some 
readers,  his  power  of  writing  in  what 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  the  grand 
style  of  poetry.  What  can  be  grander, 
for  instance,  than  this  description  of 
an  oak,  from  '  The  Oak  and  the  Pteed  ' 
(i.  22).*  : 

"  Celui  de  qui  la  tete  etait  an  cicl  voisine, 
Et  dont  les  pieds  touchaient  a  1'empire  des 
morts." 


"Conti  seemed  tome  then  a  thousand 
times  lighter  than  the  nymphs  and  shep- 
herdesses when  they  dance  in  the  woods  ;  a 
blade  of  grass  would  have  borne  her  ;  a  flower 
would  not  have  felt  the  imprint  of  her  steps  ; 
she  seemed  to  skim  the  air,  after  the  manner 
of  the  gods  in  Homer." 

-  This  fable  is  said  to  have  been  the  poet's 
favourite. 


Or  this  phrase,  from  the  noble  fable  of 
'  The  Shepherd  and  the  King  '  (x.  1 0)  : 
"  Let  us  come  out  o-f  this  rich  palace 
as  one  would  come  out  of  a  dream." 
Or  the  close  of  '  The  Mocker  and  the 
Fish '  (viii.8) : 

"  Un  morstre  assez  vieux  pour  lui  dire 

Tons    les  noms  des  chercheurs  de  mondes 

inconnus 

Qui  n'en  etaient  pas  reveims  ; 
Et  que  depuis  cent  aus  sous  1'abime  avaient 

vus 
Les  anciens  du  vaste  empire. "  3 

Or  the  whole  of  the  splendid  fable  of 
<  The  Peasant  of  the  Danube  '  (xi.  8). 

But  when  we  have  s^aid  that  La 
Fontaine's  style  is  a  happy  blending 
of  the  sensuousness  of  the  Gaul  with 
the  grace  and  harmony  of  the  Greek, 
we  have  not  said  nearly  all.  Another 
great  secret  of  its  infinite  charm  is 
its  unceasing  variety.  Like  a  butter- 
fly flitting  from  flower  to  flower  (the 
comparison  is  La  Fontaine's  own),  it 
passes  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the 
most  concise  brevity  to  the  most  deli- 
cious redundance,  from  the  most  exqui- 
site metaphor  to  the  most  homely 
directness.  As  an  instance  of  brevity, 
take  the  opening  of  '  The  Old  Man  and 
the  Three  Young  Men '  (xi.  8)  :  "  An 
octogenarian  was  planting  trees. 
Build  perhaps,  but  to  think  of  plant- 
ing at  that  age,  exclaimed  three 
youngsters  of  the  neighbourhood,  surely 
he  must  be  out  of  his  mind  !  " 

But  analyse  the  style  of  La  Fon- 
taine as  we  will,  there  will  always 
remain  something  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  seize.  As  the  butterfly  of  Par- 
nassus, to  which  he  compares  himself, 
he  is  gone  like  a  bright  vision,  before 
the  dull  eye  of  criticism  can  distin- 
guish any  thing  but  the  movement  of  his 
wings.  He  is  a  master  not  only  of  style, 
but  of  versification.  On  this  delicate 
question  I  do  not  pretend  to  an 
opinion.  If  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  style  of  a  writer  with 

3  "A  monster  old  enough  to  tell  him  all 
the  names  of  the  explorers  of  unknown  conti- 
nents who  had  left  their  bones  there,  and  who 
for  centuries  beneath  the  abyss  had  been  seen 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  vast  empire 
of  the  sea." 
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whose    language    one   is    ^perfectly 
acquainted,  it  is  still  more  impossible 
to    udge  of  his  rhythm.     Let  us  listen 
however  to  what  M.  Theodore  de  Ban 
ville,  the  veteran  versifier,  has  t, 
on  the  subject.      After  noticing    the 
theory  that  La  Fontaine  produced  his 
fables  as  a  field  produces  corn-cod 
and  daisies,  he  goes  on  to  say  :- 

"It  is  not  on  this  point  alas!  that  you  can 
deceive  a  versifier  by  profession,  who  can  ap- 
p  eciate  the  formidable  eilorts renum-d  fo    tl e 
creation  of  the  verslibre,  in  which  the  ordinarj 
reader  sees  nothing  hut  a  succession  of  un- 
onual  verses  put  together  without  rule  a 
Sple  of  thPepoet     This  intricate  blending 
of  all  rhythms  in  which  the  clothing  oi  the 
Bought  change*  with  the  thought  itself,  and 
which  is  wrought  into  harmony  by  the  pro- 
digious force   of    the   movement,  is  the  la 
word  of  the  most  learned  and  complicated  ait, 
the  difficulties  of  which  make  one  dizzy  o 
to  look  at."3 

And  of  La  Fontaine's  rhyme  he 
says  : — 

"  It  is  like  a  dancing  Muse  who  follows  the 
poet's  song,  changing  her  instrument  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  thought,  now 
taking  the  rattle  or  the  lute  or  the  simple 
reed-pipe,  now  sounding  the  tambourine  or 
the  castanets  of  gold." 

M.  de  Banville  writes,  as  it  is  well 
that  one  poet  should  write  of  another, 
with  enthusiasm  ;  but  to  arrive  at^  a 
true  estimate  of  La  Fontaine's  merits 
as  a  versifier,  we  must  take  into 
account  what  M.  de  Banville  says  at 
the  beginning  of  his  volume,  namely, 
that  La  Fontaine's  instrument,  the 
versification  of  his  age,  was  a  miser- 
ably bad  one,  which  no  one  but  giants, 
such  as  he  and  Moliere  and  Corneille, 
could  have  handled  with  any  effect. 
The  vast  improvement  which  the 
Romantic  school  has  introduced  into 

1  '  Petit  Traite  de  Poesie  franoaise '  (La 
Fontaine). 


the  art  of  versification  consists 
firstly  in  the  adoption  of  a  greater 
variety  in  the  length  of  their  verses, 
all  lengths  from  one  foot  to  thirteen 
being  now  admissible;  and  secondly, 
in  a  stricter  attention  to  rhyme,  shown 
not  onlv  by  the  choice  of  richer  rhymes 
but  by  the  complicated  arrangement 
of  them  called  a  strophe.  La  Fon- 
taine's rhyming  may  be  somewhat 
faulty  according  to  the  stricter  law  of 
the  modern  school  ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  variety,  in  the  length  of  his  verse, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  strophe, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  only  far  in 
advance  of  any  French  poet  between 
Ronsard  and  Victor  Hugo,  but  that 
he  has  little  to  learn  even  from  the 
most  brilliant  of  modern  versifiers. 

In  conclusion  then,  may  we  not  say 
that  if  La  Fontaine  has  neither  the 
hii;h  seriousness  of  the  great  masters, 
nor  the  passion  and  fulness  of  song  of 
the   genuine  lyric    singers,    there    is, 
short  of  this,  hardly  any  poetic  quality 
which  he  does  not    possess]     Know- 
ledge of  man,  sympathy  with  men  and 
nature,  humour,  pathos,  artistic  skill, 
all  these  are  his  in  abundance ;   and 
above  all  he  has  that  supreme  quality 
without  which  no  artist  can  attain  to 
the  front  rank,  a  creative  imagination, 
the    creations    of    which     are     never 
blurred  or  indistinct,  but  stand  forth 
in    visible    reality    clear    against    the 
horizon,  not   mere  reflections  of  their 
creator's    mind,    but     absolute    living 
shapes.       It    is    this    quality     which 
justifies  us  in  ranking  La   Fontaine, 
not  only  as  supreme  in  his  own  line, 
not  only   as   the   prince   of    fabulists, 
but  as  a  great  poet,  who,  if  not  equal  to 
the  greatest,  is  at  any  rate  of  their 
race. 

ARTHUR  TILLEY. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  VIEW  OF  '  OCEANA.' 


IT  is  impossible  for  an  Australian  to 
lay  down  '  Oceana '  without  a  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pride.  It  is  the  best 
book  upon  Australia  which  has  yet 
been  given  to  English  readers,  and 
this  for  a  reason  which  must  excite 
the  special  gratitude  of  Australians. 
Mr.  Froude  came  among  us  ready  to 
be  pleased,  and  with  an  openness  of 
mind  that  is  not  common  among 
English  visitors.  Consequently  he  has 
seen  our  life  at  its  best,  and  he  lias 
appreciated  its  peculiar  charm.  He 
has  perceived  the  hopefulness  and  sense 
of  power  which  animate  our  leading 
men,  and  he  has  understood  the  ground 
on  which  these  feelings  rest.  He  has 
seen  a  country  where  every  day  can 
show  a  further  triumph  over  nature, 
where  poverty  is  almost  unknown,  and 
where  the  potency  of  individual  effort 
seems  to  be  unlimited.  No  wonder 
that  such  a  sight  aroused  the  enthu- 
siasm even  of  Carlyle's  disciple  ! 

But,  if  he  has  done  justice  to  our 
better  selves,  Mr.  Froude  has  not 
allowed  our  weaknesses  to  pass  un- 
noticed. Even  the  consciousness  of  a 
great  future  cannot  quite  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  an  antiquity.  Australia, 
which  by  its  material  progress  is  a 
marvel  to  the  world,  is  in  matters  of 
the  spirit  lamentably  wanting.  We 
have  no  ideal  of  individual  culture,  no 
class  traditions,  no  art,  no  humour, 
and  (most  remarkable  of  all)  no  general 
capacity  of  association.  Whether  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  whether  as  states  or 
individuals,  Australians  have  not  yet 
learnt  the  power  of  union.  Their 
characteristic  is,  to  use  a  gaming 
metaphor,  to  play  each  man  his  own 
hand. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  is  this  but  to 
say  that  Australians  are  simply  Eng- 
lishmen, with  both  the  faults  and  the 
merits  of  Englishmen  more  strongly 


developed?  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
Australians,  among  English-speaking 
nations,  that  the  average  citizen  should 
have  a  narrow  intelligence  and  dull 
sympathies  ;  nor  is  it  unknown,  I 
believe,  even  in  England,  that  men 
must  lead  their  higher  lives  alone  or 
with  few  others.  But  what  is  peculiar 
to  Australia  is  the  fact  that  nowhere 
else  can  a  man  perceive  so  clearly  his 
own  responsibilities,  for  nowhere,  as 
in  this  land  of  physical  opportunity 
and  spiritual  want,  does  the  field  of 
action  lie  so  patent  before  everybody. 
Mr.  Froude  has  felt  this  essential 
charm  of  Australian  life — a  charm 
which  corresponds  with  the  openness 
and  freedom  of  Australian  scenery — 
and  he  has  done  a  great  service  to  our 
country  in  bringing  other  people  with- 
in its  attractive  power.  He  has  at  the 
same  time  increased  our  national  self- 
respect,  and  by  holding  before  us  a 
higher  conception  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship  he  has  enlarged  and  digni- 
fied our  public  life. 

But  Mr.  Froude  has  another,  and  a 
greater,  claim  upon  our  gratitude.  He 
is  the  first  well-known  writer  who  has 
touched  upon  our  public  affairs  without 
proposing  a  plan  for  our  improvement. 
He  has  recognised  that  Australians 
are  the  best  judges  of  an  Australian 
policy. 

In  this  respect  he  offers  a  great 
contrast  to  those  who  have  obtained 
the  ear  of  the  English  public  as  the 
exponents  of  colonial  sentiment.  That 
noisy  and  curious  band  of  professors, 
editors,  and  politicians,  which,  whether 
from  party  reasons  or  from  pure  love 
of  sensation,  is  trying  hard  to  manu- 
facture a  colonial  policy  out  of  catch- 
penny phrases,  empty  metaphors,  and 
new  versions  of  old  history,  meets  with 
little  sympathy  from  Mr.  Froude.  He 
has  condemned  in  turn  each  of  its  pet 
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proposals.  His  political  conclusion 
(see  p.  215)  that,  as  to  the  colonies. 
Englishmen  should  "let  well  alone" 
ought  to  be  written  on  the  walls  of 
every  "Primrose  Habitation,"  _and 
graven  on  the  cards  of  membership  of 
every  branch  of  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League.  That  it  is  a  curious 
conclusion  to  be  reached  by  one  who 
started  on  his  travels  to  curse  the 
principle  of  laissez-faire  in  all  its 
applications,  and  who  in  these  very 
pages  denounces  every  statesman  who 
has  put  his  own  maxim  into  practice, 
is  hardly  a  matter  which  concerns 
Australian  critics.  We  Australians 
know  that  we  owe  to  the  policy  of 
"letting  well  alone,"  and  to  the  Man- 
chester Kadicals  who  preached  that 
policy,  everything  which  makes  our 
life  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Fronde ;  and  we  are  too  pleased  that 
he  should  be  following,  although  late 
and  with  reviling  on  his  tongue,  on 
the  Manchester  path,  to  quarrel  greatly 
with  the  arguments  which  guide  him 
thither. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is 
some  danger  in  giving  even  the  en- 
couragement of  silence  to  Mr.  Froude's 
unceasing  attacks  upon  the  Liberal 
party  for  their  colonial  policy.  AVhat 
we  have  most  to  apprehend  is  a  pre- 
mature breaking  of  the  English  con- 
nection in  consequence  of  some  well- 
meant  but  injudicious  effort  on  the 
part  of  England  to  make  the  union 
closer.  "What  we  ought  most  to 
desire  is  a  continuance  of  the  policy 
hitherto  adopted  by  the  Liberal  party. 
Fortunately  this  is  also  what  is 
preached  by  Mr.  Froude.  But,  in 
preaching  a  doctrine,  and  at  the  same 
time  discrediting  its  author,  there  is 
danger  lest  ignorant  hearers  should 
confound  both  doctrine  and  author  in 
a  common  condemnation.  This  effect 
has  already  been  produced  in  England. 
Unceasing  denunciations  of  Cobden, 
.  and  the  Manchester  school  of  which 
he  is  regarded  as  the  spokesman,  are 
causing  the  English  public  to  over- 
look the  sober  wisdom  of  his  colonial 
policy,  and  are  encouraging  the  fancies 


of  a  certain  set  of  cloudy  visionaries, 
whose  power  for  mischief  may  be  very 

great. 

It  was  said  at  Oxford  of  the  neo- 
mystic  school  of  philosophers  that 
although  the  members  spoke  most 
scornfully  of  Stuart  Mill,  not  one  of 
them  knew  what  he  had  written. 
Mr.  Froude  is  in  the  same  case  with 
regard  to  his  two  great  bugbears— 
the  Liberal  party  and  the  Manchester 
school.  He  knows  their  names  but 
not  their  works.  And  from  the  way 
in  which  his  random  talk  is  repeated 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  it 
seems  as  if  many  educated  Englishmen 
share  his  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  incredible 
that  he  should  have  spoken  of  the  Man- 
chester school  in  the  terms  which  he 
has  used  in  '  Oceana,'  if  he  had  read  or 
remembered  any  of  Cobdeu's  writings. 
For  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  of 
Mr.  Froude's  political  suggestions, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  colo- 
nial defences,  which  was  not  proposed 
by  Cobden  nearly  forty  years  ago  in 
almost  the  same  language  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  spirit.  Nor  was  Cob- 
den's  the  cheap  prescience  of  a  distant 
prophet.  His  near  anticipation  of 
now  present  or  but  lately 
turned  out  invariably  to  be 
Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
that  the  prosperity  of  the 
Australian  colonies  is,  in  great  part, 
due  to  the  timely  adoption  by  England 
of  Cobden's  colonial  policy. 

Mr.  Froude  himself  shall  be  a  wit- 
ness to  this  statement.  Let  any  one 
read  the  history  of  England's  colonial 
policy  as  told,  in  general  terms,  in 
the  first  and  thirteenth  chapters  of 
'  Oceana,'  and,  with  special  reference 
to  South  Africa,  in  the  third  chapter, 
and  then  say  whether,  in  every  case, 
the  policy  which  Mr.  Froude  approves 
is  not  that  which  has  been  advocated 
by  the  Liberal  party. 

Who  but  the  despised  Manchester 
school  gave  the  colonies  their  free  con- 
stitutions 1  Who  except  Cobden  and 
the  Liberal  party  protested  strenuously 
against  wasteful  and  mischievous  in- 
terference in  colonial  affairs  1  Who 


events, 
passed, 
correct. 
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else  urged  that  the  colonists  were 
grown  men  able  to  manage  their  own 
business  ;  that  the  mother  and  child 
theory  was  a  pretty  metaphor  but  a 
bad  maxim  •  that  the  mother  was 
too  far  off  to  know  her  children's 
wants,  and  too  ignorant  to  satisfy 
them1?  Were  they  not  Roebuck,  Hume, 
Durham,  Lewes,  Russell,  Cobden, 
Bright,  Gladstone,  Morley,  and  many 
others,  who  would  all  be  ranked  by 
Mr.  Froude  among  the  number  of  the 
lost  ?  Yet  hear  what  some  of  these 
have  said,  and  say  in  what  respect 
the  views  of  Mr.  Froude  are  different! 

Cobden  is  the  arch  heretic,  so  let 
his  words  have  prominence.  Cobden, 
as  every  fashionable  writer  knows, 
thought  nothing  of  the  colonies,  except 
how  England  might  be  rid  of  them  ! 
Here  is  a  proof  of  the  familiar  know- 
ledge taken  from  a  speech  delivered 
at  Manchester  on  January  tenth, 
1849:  "People  tell  me  I  want  to 
abandon  our  colonies ;  but  I  say,  do 
you  intend  to  hold  your  colonies  by 
the  sword,  by  armies  and  ships  of 
war1?  That  is  not  a  permanent  hold 
upon  them.  1  Avant  to  retain  them 
by  their  affections.  .  .  ."  And  again 
in  the  same  speech  :  "  Our  colonial 
trade  is  a  sort  of  coasting  trade.  Our 
ships  are  at  home  when  they  get  to 
our  colonies." 

Is  this  the  language  of  a  separatist] 
Or  is  it  not  the  same  assertion  as 
that  which  Mr.  Froude  has  made  in 
other  words — "  The  colonies  are  part 
of  us"?  ('Oceana,'  p.  390). 

Listen  again  to  the  same  speaker 
when  he  is  urging  on  a  reluctant 
people  to  grant  self-government  to 
Canada  and  New  South  Wales  (speech 
at  Bradford,  December  twentieth, 
1849)  :  "  I  say  that  Englishmen, 
whether  living  in  Bradford,  or  in 
Montreal  or  '  in  Sydney  or  in  Cape 
Town,  Englishmen  are  entitled  as 
their  inherent  birthright  to  all  the 
privileges  of  self-government.  .  .  . 
That  right  belongs  to  Englishmen 
abroad  to  the  same  extent  as  to  us 
at  home.  .  .  .  The  proposal  to  give 
our  colonies  abroad  the  fullest  rights 


of  self-government  will  involve  the 
loss  of  a  great  deal  of  patronage.  It 
will  involve  the  appointment  to  offices 
in  the  colonies  by  Englishmen  there 
instead  of  their  being  appointed  by 
Englishmen  living  in  Downing  Street." 

The  whole  of  this  speech,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  colonies, 
would  read  like  an  echo  of  the  first 
and  last  chapter  of  '  Oceana,'  if  it  had 
not  been  delivered  thirty-six  years 
before  that  work  was  published.  Like 
Mr.  Froude,  Cobden  looked  upon  the 
colonies  as  natural  outlets  for  popula- 
tion. "I  believe,"  said  he,  "that  by 
giving  our  colonies  the  fullest  privi- 
leges of  self-government,  they  will 
afford  far  better  outlets  for  your 
population  than  under  a  system  of 
colonial  inisgovermnent."  But  Cob- 
den went  further  than  Mr.  Froude, 
for  he  would  have  used  the  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy  for  the  transport  of 
immigrants  to  Canada  and  Australia. 
Like  Mr.  Froude,  too,  he  did  not  look 
to  any  fanciful  expedient  for  connect- 
ing the  colonies  with  England,  but 
trusted  rather  to  the  influence  of  an 
"  enlightened  public  opinion  brought 
to  bear  on  the  colonial  minister." 

Nor  has  the  colonial  policy  of  Cobden 
been  repudiated  by  his  later  followers. 
Listen  to  what  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers, 
who  is  the  very  Goliath  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  says  in  a  volume  of 
the  Cobdeu  Club  essays  (p.  451)  : 
"Such  a  labour  as  would  establish 
a  true  federation  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies  would  be 
worthy  of  a  statesman.  It  would  be 
undertaken  if  the  British  Parliament 
were  less  a  chamber  in  which  peddling 
interests  are  discussed,  and  settled  by 
compromise,  and  more  a  senate  where 
great  questions  were  debated  and 
determined."  Then,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  practical  wisdom  which  always  ani- 
mated Cobden,  Mr.  Rogers  suggests 
as  one  means  of  benefiting  both  the 
parties  to  the  union,  that  homeless 
children  should  be  boarded  out  in 
colonial  homesteads,  and  so  trained 
into  the  kind  of  immigrant  which 
alone  is  wanted  in  the  colonies. 
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Further  extracts  are  unnecessary  to 
show  that  Mr.  Fronde  and  the  fashion- 
able school  of  friends  to  the  colonies 
are  missing  the  mark  when  they 
denounce  the  Manchester  doctrines. 
All  which  that  school  urged  was  the 
destruction  of  the  monopoly  of 
colonial  trade,  the  extension  to  the 
colonies  of  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
government,  the  removal  of  the  abuses 
of  patronage,  and  the  relief  of  England 
from  a  costly  and  mischievous  system 
of  civil  and  military  rule.  Separatists, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used 
by  Mr.  Froude,  they  were  not.  But 
they  recognised  that  until  colonists 
acquired  the  dignity  of  citizenship, 
and  the  power  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  the  colonies  themselves  could 
not  progress,  and  England  could  derive 
no  benefit  from  their  dependence. 
For  this  reason  they  have  steadily 
discountenanced  all  vague  and  fantas- 
tic schemes  for  extending  the  respon- 
sibilities of  England  without  increas- 
ing her  power,  or  for  diminishing  the 
responsibility  of  the  colonies,  or  for 
weakening  that  pride  in  their  own 
country  which  colonists,  grown  into 
citizens,  are  learning  to  feel. 

In  carrying  out  these  views,  the 
Manchester  school  or  the  Liberal 
party,  for  the  one  has  dominated  the 
other,  has  shown  towards  the  colonies 
the  truest  friendship ;  and  to  recog- 
nise this  fact  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
gratitude  or  idle  literary  accuracy  but 
a  valuable  safeguard  against  present 
error.  The  keynote  of  the  Manchester 
policy  is  sober  wisdom,  and  contempt 
of  sober  wisdom  seems  to  mark  a 
rising  school  of  English  politicians. 
Sentimental  professors,  sensation- 
hunting  editors,  and  party  wire-pullers 
are  combining  to  discredit  common 
sense,  with  a  result,  among  others, 
that  every  schoolboy  who  can  write  an 
essay,  and  every  journalist  who  thinks 
himself  a  statesman,  is  ready  with 
some  cloudy  scheme  for  an  Imperial 
Union.  In  such  a  nebulous  confusion 
the  interests  of  the  colonies  are  apt  to 
be  forgotten.  It  seems  to  be  supposed 
that  our  own  country  and  our  own 


affairs  have  no  attractions  ;  but  that 
we  are  pining  for  English  titles  or 
English  offices,  if  haply  we  can  come 
within  the  range  of  English  politics. 

Nothing,  I  believe,  can  be  further 
from     the     truth.     There     are,      un- 
doubtedly,   colonists    of    weight    and 
influence  to  whom  England  is  every- 
thing and  Australia  very  little.  These 
men; have    their    homes    in   England, 
and    are    able    to    make    themselves 
heard    upon    all    colonial     questions. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the   mass  of 
the  people.     These  have  an  affection- 
ate  regard  for  England,  and  a   senti- 
mental   recollection     of     what    their 
parents  may  have  told    them,    which 
often  conceals,  even  from  themselves, 
the  slightness  of    the  tie  which  binds 
this  country  to  Great   Britain.      Mr. 
Froude  saw  nothing  of   the  men  and 
women  whose  sentiments  really  com- 
pose   Australian    opinion.      lie    came 
among  us  at  a  time  when  the  popular 
imagination    had    been  taken   captive 
by  military  ardour  ;  and  he  associated 
only  with    the    wealthy    and     official 
class.     Were  he  to   return  to  Sydney 
now   he    would    form    very    different 
impressions.     The  Soudan  expedition, 
which     started     amidst      such     great 
enthusiasm,    is    now    the    subject    of 
general  attack,  and,  what  is  even  more 
deadly    than    attack,  of    ridicule.      It 
is    the    cause    of     one    fourth    of    our 
present  deficiency,  and  its  true  mean- 
ing is  being  brought  home  to  the  tax- 
payer in  a  way  which  he  never  antici- 
pated.    What  the  result    may  be,  if 
any  future    occasion  should   arise  for 
repeating   the    offer     of     Australian 
troops,   has  yet   to  be  seen  ;    but    he 
would    be    a   very  rash    prophet   who 
would    say    that,    judging    from    the 
present  temper  of  the  people,  Austra- 
lian troops    could    always    be    relied 
upon  to  fight  in  wars,  in  the   making 
of    which   they    have    no    voice,   and 
which  in  no  way  concern   their   wel- 
fare.    We    have   bought    our    experi- 
ence— fortunately    at    a    cheap    rate. 
Only  the    future  will    show    how    we 
shall  use  it. 

The    same    national    spirit    which 
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makes  us  look  with  disfavour,  upon 
warlike  expeditions  in  the  service  of 
another  Power,  causes  a  dislike  of  the 
proposals  made  by  Mr.  Froude  for  the 
reward  of  our  public  men  by  English 
honours. 

Mr.  Froude  rightly  enough  scouts 
the  idea  of  colonial  peers ;  but  his 
suggestion  to  transfer  our  judges  to 
the  English  bench,  or  to  appoint  our 
public  men  to  the  Privy  Council,  is 
open  to  the  same  objection.  We  can- 
not at  present  spare  our  best  men. 
They  are  too  few  already  to  do  the 
work  that  is  before  them.  To  tempt 
away  those  who  have  served  us  well, 
would  be  a  policy  we  cannot  afford. 
Further,  such  a  proposal  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  sets  a  wrong  ideal 
before  our  citizens.  The  instinct  of 
citizenship  requires  careful  nurture. 
One  great  difficulty  in  Australia  is  to 
make  the  individual  aware  of  his 
public  responsibility.  So  long  as 
Australia  is  in  a  position  of  depend- 
ence, this  difficulty  will  be  felt.  A 
colonist  is  not  a  citizen,  give  him  what 
self-government  you  please.  The  sen- 
timent of  dependence  is  ever  present, 
and  yielding  to  his  sentiments  he  gets 
into  a  way  of  looking  to  the  Mother 
Country  instead  of  helping  himself. 
The  contrast  between  the  Canadian 
colonist,  and  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  an  every-day  example  of  the 
depressing  influence  of  even  a  senti- 
mental dependence.  That  this  is  a 
sentiment  which  has  great  force  in 
Australia,  no  one  will  deny  who  has 
seen  the  prejudice  which  exists  against 
everything  "colonial,"  and  the  readi- 
ness to  accept  anything  of  any  quality, 
whether  in  things,  books,  or  men,  pro- 
vided that  it  come  from  England. 


For  all  these  reasons,  many  of  those 
who  are  most  alive  to  the  deficiencies 
of  Australian  life,  and  most  suscepti- 
ble to  the  attractive  force  of  the  ideal 
of  an  English-speaking  commonwealth, 
are  slow  to  countenance  any  movement 
which  should  weaken  in  Australians 
the  sense  of  national  pride.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  body  of 
thoughtful  men  who  advocate  separa- 
tion. To  talk  of  such  a  thing  at 
present  in  our  disunited  and  defence- 
less state  would  be  almost  the  act  of  a 
traitor.  But  it  is  another  thing  to 
have  separation  in  view  as  an  ultimate 
necessity,  and  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  step  towards  any  real  union 
with  Great  Britain.  Separation  at 
present  would  mean,  in  all  probability, 
a  repetition  in  the  Pacific  of  the 
history  of  the  South  American 
Republics.  But  the  separation  of  a 
Federated  Australia  would,  under  wise 
counsels,  be  only  preliminary  to  a 
Union  with  England.  For  the  Union 
which  Australians  would  approve 
must  take  place  upon  a  footing  of 
equality.  It  must  be  the  Union  of  an 
equal  with  an  equal,  not  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  colony  by  an  empire. 

Union  upon  any  other  terms  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  Australian 
citizenship  and  the  death  of  Australian 
aspirations.  Union,  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  Australia,  can  be  brought 
about  most  surely  through  the  means 
of  separation.  At  present,  however, 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any  change. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  follow 
Mr.  Froude's  advice,  let  well  alone 
until  the  opportunity  arrive.  We  can 
adopt  his  conclusion,  but  differ  from 
his  arguments. 

B.  H.  WISE. 
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DINNER  had  been  over  for  about  an 
hour  at  the  mess-house  of  the  little 
station  of  Mudnoor  in  the  Deccan,  on 
the  night  of  the  fifth  of  May  a  good 
many  years  ago;  and  though  a  few- 
were  playing  pool  in  the  billiard  room, 
the  greater  number  of  the  officers 
were  clustered  in  the  wide  verandah, 
smoking  and  talking  and  making  merry, 
for  the  afternoon  had  been  overpower- 
ingly  sultry,  and  the  low  dark  mess- 
house,  in  spite  of  the  swinging  punkahs, 
was  close  and  stuffy  as  a  ship's  hold. 

Outside  it  was  cooler.  A  heavy 
storm  was  raging  on  the  edge  of  the 
ghats  many  miles  to  the  west,  and 
though  for  a  while  the  night  wind 
blew  in  heavy  puffs  hot  as  from  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace,  it  soon  died  away, 
and  a  cool  refreshing  breeze,  growing 
every  moment  damper  and  more  chill, 
came  stealing  in  from  the  west.  The 
orderly  officer,  clinking  in  after  visiting 
his  guards,  put  his  head  through  the 
billiard  room  window,  and  called  out 
to  the  players,  "  Come  out  of  that 
hole,  you  fellows,  and  smell  the  rain." 
"  By  Jove,  how  jolly ! "  cried  a 
number  of  those  gay  young  warriors 
clustering  round  the  window,  while 
the  click  of  the  balls  ceased,  and  the 
dull  voice  of  the  marker,  "  Black  lost 
a  life,  Green's  the  player,"  fell  un- 
heeded even  on  the  ears  of  Green,  as 
with  swelling  nostrils  and  open  mouths 
they  drank  in  that  most  pleasant  of 
all  scents,  the  smell  of  thirsty  ground 
soaking  up  the  early  rain.  Soon  by 
the  blaze  of  the  frequent  lightning  the 
dark  line  of  the  coming  shower  was  seen 
in  the  distance,  and  great  drops  began 
to  patter  on  the  verandah  with  a  sound 
like  hail. 

.  "I  say,"  cried  an  officer  of  the  Irre- 
gular Cavalry,  "here's  our  C.  0. 
coming  in,  let's  go  and  ask  him  if  he's 
got  any  news  of  pig,"_as  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Irregulars,  who  hap- 


pened also  to  be  field-officer  of  the  day, 
.was  seen  by  the  flashes  cantering  down 
the  road  which  led  to  the  mess-house, 
with  the  rain-squall  pelting  close 
behind  him  as  if  in  pursuit.  In 
another  moment  he  dismounted,  threw 
the  reins  of  his  game  little  Arab  to 
the  syce,  unbuckled  his  heavy  sword 
(cased  in  the  wooden  scabbard  which 
kept  it  sharp  and  serviceable)  and 
handing  it  to  his  orderly  came  slowly 
up  the  steps. 

Major  Thornhill  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  servants  of  the  old  East  India 
Company — just  and  right  honourable 
masters,  who  shall  say  that  they  were 
not  well  served  ?  Standing  on  the 
steps,  in  the  long  jack  boots  and  dark 
green  tunic  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry, 
crossed  by  a  broad  gold  pouch-belt, 
and  adorned  with  two  or  three  faded 
bits  of  ribbon  on  his  left  breast,  and 
with  a  red  cashmere  shawl  twisted 
round  his  lean  Hanks,  though  not  a 
handsome  man,  he  looked  every  inch 
a  soldier.  His  subalterns  swore  by 
him,  and  his  fierce  Moghul  troopers, 
when  other  regiments  mutinied,  fol- 
lowed him  without  wavering  against 
their  brethren  ;  and  on  the  dark  day, 
when  he  at  last  met  the  soldier's 
death  which  he  had  often  courted, 
they  died  in  heaps  across  his  body. 
A  quiet,  somewhat  solitary  man,  not 
often  moved  to  conversation  or  mirth, 
but,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  did 
speak,  speaking  well  and  simply,  and 
with  a  wide  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  country,  of  the  natives,  and  of 
human  nature  ;  hence  his  judgment  was 
in  great  request  for  the  decision  of  the 
usual  mess-table  arguments,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  begun  with  dogmatic 
assertion  and  met  by  flat  denial — each 
party  in  the  quarrel  being  not  unfre- 
quently  equally  ignorant  of  the  subject 
in  dispute.  On  such  occasion  he  would 
give  wise  counsel  in  few  words  ;  but,  if 
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he  liked  the  combatants,  he  would 
sometimes  illustrate  his  rulings  by 
stories,  which  he  told  simply,  but  so 
effectively,  that  astute  subalterns  were 
reported  sometimes  to  devise  sham 
disputes  with  a  view  to  drawing  forth 
these  good  stories,  for  he  was  a  single- 
minded  man,  without  guile,  and  fell 
readily  into  a  trap. 

"Any  news  of  pig,  Major1?"  cried 
young  Gordon,  the  subaltern  who 
had  last  spoken.  "  I  hear  that  you 
sent  Maryanne  out  to  Culmaisa." 

"No,"  replied  he.  "but  I  told  him 
to  come  here  for  orders  after  mess." 
Here  the  Major's  orderly,  a  fine  looking 
Pathan,  although  his  straight  black 
beard  parted  in  the  centre  and 
brushed  upwards  towards  his  ears  gave 
him  a  somewhat  cat-like  aspect,  stepped 
up  to  the  break  of  the  verandah  and 
saluted. 

"  Well,  Hyat  Khan  ;  what  is  it  1 " 
asked  the  Major  in  Hindoostanee. 

"  The  Huzoor's  [literally,  the  pre- 
sence] shikari  Murriana,  sahib,  waits 
the  Huzoor's  orders." 

"  Very  good,  send  him  here." 

The  orderly  went  off,  and  speedily 
returned,  bringing  the  redoubted  Mur- 
riana, or  "  Maryanne "  as  he  was 
generally  called  by  the  youth  of  the 
station. 

Murriana  was  a  Mahratta  by  caste. 
Though  somewhat  past  middle-age,  he 
still  looked  full  of  work  ;  the  muscles 
stood  out  like  whipcord  from  his  lean 
half-naked  limbs,  and  his  large  black 
eyes  glistened  bright  in  the  lamp  light, 
as  he  stood  with  hands  advanced  and 
both  palms  joined,  waiting  respectfully 
for  his  master's  orders. 

"  Murriana,"  said  the  Major  in  Hin- 
doostanee, "you  are  to  go  out  to 
Oulmaisa  to-morrow  and  try  if  you  can 
get  any  news  of  pig,  and  a  horseman 
shall  go  with  you,  whom  you  will  send 
back  with  news." 

"  Very  good,  Great  King  ;  [Maharaj, 
a  common  Hindoo  term  of  respect]  1 
heard  just  now  in  the  bazaar  that  the 
grey  boar  of  Monagul  has  come  down 
to  the  Culmaisa  jungle  ;  if  it  is  true, 
the  sahibs  will  have  good  sport." 


"  Bravo,  Maryanne,"  cried  half  a 
dozen  voices.  "  We've  been  after  that 
old  boar  for  the  last  three  seasons  ;  it 
will  be  a  great  disgrace  to  you  if  you 
don't  run  him  to  earth  now ; "  and 
then  some  one  struck  up  the  well- 
known  Deccan  hunting-song  of  "  The 
boar,  the  mighty  boar,"  to  the  old 
English  air  of  "  My  love  is  like  a  red 
red  rose,"  and  every  one,  even  the 
Major,  joined  in  the  familiar  chorus. 

"  The  boar,  the  mighty  boar's  my  theme, 
"Whate'er  the  wise  may  say, 
My  morning  thought,  my  midnight  dream, 
My  hope  throughout  the  day. 
Then  sing  the  boar,  the  mighty  boar, 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  me, 
And  here's  to  all  who  fear  no  fall, 
And  the  next  grey  boar  we  see. 

"  Youth's  daring  spirit,  manhood's  fire, 
Stout  heart,  and  eagle  eye, 
Doth  he  require,  who  would  aspire 
To  see  the  wild  boar  die. 
Then  sing  the  boar,  the  mighty  boar, 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  me, 
And  here's  to  all  who  fear  no  fall, 
And  the  next  grey  boar  we  see. 

"  We  envy  not  the  rich  their  wealth, 
]STor  kings  their  crowned  career, 
The  saddle  is  our  throne  of  health, 
Our  sceptre  is  the  spear  ; 
Nor  envy  we  tbe  warrior's  pride, 
Deep  stained  with  purple  gore, 
For  our  iield  of  fame's  the  jungle-side 
Our  foe  the  grim  grey  boar. 

"  When  age  hath  weakened  manhood's  powers, 
And  every  nerve  unbraced, 
The  joys  of  youth  shall  still  be  ours, 
On  mein'ry's  tablets  traced  : 
And  with  the  friends  whom  death  hath  spared, 
When  youth's  bright  course  is  run, 
We'll  tell  of  the  dangers  we  have  shared, 
And  the  spears  that  we  have  won. 


Then  sing  the  boar,  the  mighty  boar, 


And  here's  to  all  who  fear  no  fall. 


And  the  next  jrrev  boar  we  see. 


When  the  uproar  had  subsided, 
Murriana  again  joined  his  hands 
in  supplication  and  said  :  "  If  it  is 
permitted  to  this  slave  to  speak, 
there  are  two  panthers  in  a  cave  in 
the  old  fort  of  Culdurg,  close  by  Cal- 
maisa.  Shall  I  tie  up  a  goat  ?  " 

"All  right,  Murriana,"  said  Major 
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Thovnhill ;  "  but  I'm  glad  that  you've 
got  over  your  fear  of  old  forts.  No 
shaitans  [devils]  in  Cuklurg,  I  hope  1 
'  Hur  hur  Mahadeoeh,' l  eh  1 " 

"  Oil,"  cried  Murriana  waving  his 
hands  deprecatingly,  "  the  sahib  must 
not  say  that  word.  It  is  not  lucky ; 
and  this  is  the  very  night,  so  many 
years  ago." 

He  was  evidently  shaken  by  some 
unpleasant  memory,  for  he  trembled 
visibly,  and  his  dark  brown  face 
turned  to  a  ghastly  greenish  yellow.  _ 

"All  right  Murriana,"  said  his 
master  kindly.  "  You  have  permis- 
sion to  go." 

And  Murriana  made  obeisance,  and 
left  the  premises. 

"  What  was  that  about  the  shaitans 
and  the  fort,  Major  1 "  asked  a  young 
officer.  "Murriana  didn't  seem  to  like 
it." 

"Oh,  nothing,"   replied    he.      "An 
old  story  ;  Murriana  thought   he  saw 
a  ghost  once." 
"  And  did  he  ?  " 
"   I  don't    know," 
shortly,  and  smoking  in 
"  He  thought  he  did." 

"  I  say,  Dr.  Daly,"  asked  a  young 
infantry  officer,  winking  at  the  same 
time  to  his  fellows,  addressing  the 
doctor  of  the  Irregulars,  a  big,  raw- 
boned  Irishman,  and  a  terribly  hard 
rider,  to  whom  the  Major  did  greatly 
incline,  though  he  "  sat  upon "  him 
about  seven  times  a  week ;  "  do  you 
believe  in  ghosts  1  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  he  ;  "  don't  you  1  " 
"No,  I  don't." 
"  "Why  not  1 " 
"  I  never  saw  one." 
"  Oh  !     That's  a  good  reason.     Do 
you  believe  that  there  was  such  a  person 
as  Julius  C«3sar? " 

"  Julius  Caesar  be  blowed  !  " 
"  With  all  my  heart ;  but   do  you 
believe  in  him  1 " 
"  Of  course." 

"But  you  never  saw  him." 

'  "  What's  that  got  to  say  to  it  1    It's 

only  uncivilised  races  who  believe  in 

ghosts  ;  Mahrattas  and  Tipperary  men, 

1  The  llahratta  war- cry. 


said    he    rather 
quick   puffs. 


and  such  like.  Xow  I'll  bet  you  two 
to  one  the  Major  doesn't  believe  in 
them.  Do  you,  Major?" 

"  You're  'too  fond  of  betting,  Gor- 
don. I'm  not  sure  that  I  don't.  I'll 
tell  you  a  story  "  (and  the  two  con- 
spirators exchanged  a  triumphant 
glance)  : — 

"  It's  a  good  many  years  ago.  I 
was  a  subaltern  in  those  days,  and 
promotion  was  even  slower  than 
it  is  now,  as  you  will  readily  believe 
when  I  tell  you  that  there  were  then 
ensigns  of  fifteen  years  standing.  1 
was  quartered  in  the  Mysore  country, 
and  had  got  two  months'  leave  to  go 
on  a  shikar  trip  to  the  western 
ghats.  Maryamir,  as  you  call  him, 
was  my  shikari  then  as  now.  We 
marched  to  Chickmugloor  in  the 
Nuggar  Division,  and  then  we  left  the 
main  road  and  inarched  to  Wastara  ; 
there  I  left  my  bullock-cart,  and 
hired  a  gang  of  fourteen  Lainbanies 
(the  same  wandering  caste  whom  you 
call  Brinjaries  here)  to  carry  my 
little  tent  and  scanty  baggage.  From 
thence  I  struck  across  the  hills 
through  a  beautiful  wild  country  for 
twenty-two  miles  to  Sultanpet,  a  vil- 
lage at  the  foot  of  the  great  hill-fort 
of  Ballairai  Burg. 

"  Sultanpet  was  an  insignificant  vil- 
lage, inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
Baders,  manly,  good-natured  fellows, 
as  I  have  always  found  them  in  the 
Mysore  country,  and  excellent  sports- 
men. There  were  a  few  families  of 
Mussulmans,  scowling,  ill-conditioned 
brutes,  and  an  opium-sodden  scoundrel, 
who  called  himself  the  kiladar  [fort- 
commandant],  for  the  fort  of  Ballairai 
Burg  had  once  been  an  important  out- 
post, in  Tippoo's  time,  and  a  gaol  for 
state  prisoners;  and  indeed  one  of  my 
reasons  for  going  there  was  that  a 
favourite  cousin  of  my  grandfather's 
(who  was  then  alive,  though  a  very 
old  man)  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
General  Matthews's  ill-fated  attack 
on  Nuggur  in  1783,  and  was  reported 
to  have  died,  or  been  made  away 
with  at  Ballairai  Burg,  and  my  grand- 
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father  had  asked  me  to  go  there  and 
try  if  I  could  get  any  information  about 
his  fate. 

"  Sultanpet  lay  half  way  up  the 
ascent  to  the  Durg,  which  is  an  iso- 
lated peak,  flanked  to  the  northward 
by  frowning  cliffs,  looking  most 
picturesque  in  the  short  May  twilight, 
with  the  mist -wreaths  wrapped  round 
them  like  a  girdle. 

"  Shortly  after  sunset  I  heard  the 
sambre  belling  in  the  wooded  ravine 
above  me,  and  the  sharp  bark  of  the 
jungle  sheep  almost  from  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  my  little  tent,  which 
was  pitched  outside  the  village  ;  and 
I  could  see  my  Lambanies  (who  are 
great  lovers  of  flesh)  squatted  011 
their  haunches  by  the  edge  of  the 
jungle,  licking  their  chops,  whilst 
they  pounded  some  mess  in  a  great 
wooden  mortar. 

tl  'That  people,'  said  Murriana,  who 
came  up  smiling  to  my  tent  door,  '  is 
very  happy.' 

"  '  Why  so  ?  ' 

"  '  Sambre/  replied  he  curtly.  '  They 
are  pounding  curry  stuff.  They  know 
that  the  sahib's  luck  is  good.' 

"  '  Is  there  good  news  of  game, 
Murriana  1 ' 

"  '  Arery  good,  Maharaj  ' 

"  '  What  1 ' 

" '  Listen,  Maharaj.  This  side,  sambre; 
that  side,  jungle  sheep.  Listen,'  said 
he  again,  his  dark  eyes  glistening  as 
he  held  up  a  finger.  '  That's  cheetul 
[spotted  deer]  ;  lie's  frightened  at 
something.  No  wonder — did  you 
hear  that? — bagh  !  '  [tiger],  as  a  long- 
drawn  sound,  half-grunt,  half-sigh, 
came  up  the  ravine  over  which  the 
evening  mists  were  stealing,  answered 
from  the  opposite  hill  by  a  like  but 
hoarser  roar.  '  Two,'  said  Murriana, 
holding  up  two  fingers.  '  Surely  the 
sahib's  luck  is  good.' 

"  '  How  shall  we  get  up  to  the  top 
of  the  Durg,  Murriana  ] ' 

"  '  Oh  !  There  is  a  winding  path. 
Didn't  the  sahib  see  it  as  he  came  up 
the  ghat  1 ' 

"  '  Can  the  coolies  bring  the  things 
up?' 


" '  Without  doubt ;  but  this  is  a 
very  good  place  for  camp.' 

"  '  But  we  shall  be  nearer  to  the 
game  above  ;  and  if  there's  any  young 
grass,  you  know,  it  will  be  full  of 
sambre  and  bison  in  the  early 
morning.' 

"  '  It  is  true  word.' 

"  '  Well  ? ' 

"  '  The  cooly  people  won't  stay  on  the 
top.' 

"  '  But  why  ?  ' 

"  '  I  don't  know,  Maharaj  ;  maybe 
'tis  too  cold.' 

"  '  Cold,  what  nonsense  !  You  know 
that  the  Lambanies  don't  mind  cold, 
nor  you.  Do  you  want  another 
blanket  1  If  so,  go  to  the  bazaar  and 
buy  one.' 

"'Oh,  the  sahib  is  always  good! 
I  have  blankets  enough.  I'll  go 
wherever  the  sahib  goes.' 

" '  Then  what's  the  matter  with 
those  confounded  coolies  ]  ' 

"  'The  place  is  bad,  Maharaj.  There 
are  shaituns  in  that  fort,  they  say. 
They  are  a  foolish  folk  !  ' 

"'Listen,  Murriana.  We'll  go  up 
early,  and  we'll  kill  them  a  couple  of 
sambre,  and  you  go  and  get  hold  of 
the  arrack- seller.  If  that  old  kiladar 
wasn't  half  drunk  this  evening  I'll  eat 
the  tent  pole.  We'll  give  the  Lum- 
banies  and  the  Baders  a  feast,  and 
they'll  stop  with  us  till  all  is  blue.' 

"  'It  is  a  very  good  word,  Maharaj,' 
said  Murriana,  grinning.  'I  will  try.' 

"  Murriana  and  I  started  before  the 
false  dawn,  with  two  coolies  carrying 
the  guns.  I  left  orders  with  my  boy 
Barabbas,  an  energetic  but  perhaps 
not  entirely  truthful  domestic  (though 
a  Christian,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
his  name)  to  follow  with  the  camp  at 
day-break.  The  winding  path  was 
steep  and  breath-compelling,  so  that  I 
hadn't  much  attention  to  spare  to  the 
scenery,  more  especially  as  I  felt  that 
I  hadn't  had  enough  sleep  after  the 
long  march  of  the  day  before.  Day 
had  nearly  broken  before  we  reached 
the  hill-top,  for  the  pointers  of  the 
southern  cross  had  just  gone  under  ; 
those  well-cursed  stars,  you  know 
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them,  all  of  you,  on  the  march,  and 
how  the  day  won't  break  till  they  are 
gone. 

"  It  was  a  sight  to  see.  I  can  see  it 
now,  through  the  mists  of  fifteen  long 
years,  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  The 
day  hadn't  fairly  broken,  and  the 
valleys  were  still  black  as  night,  but 
all  the  mountain  tops  had  caught  a 
rosy  stain,  like  that  of  the  inside  of  a 
shell,  a  colour  such  as  no  painter  on 
earth  could  match.  I've  seen  the  sun 
rise  often  enough,  worse  luck  !  but 
I've  never  seen  anything  like  the  day- 
break on  those  hills.  I  don't  know 
if  any  of  you  chaps  have  1 " 

"  No,  Major,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  we  haven't ;  but  'twas  seen  and  de- 
scribed long  before  your  time,  and  by  a 
blind  man  too.  'Pon  me  sowl,  you're 
not  blind — I  wish  you  were  sometimes. 

'^U/j.os  S'ripiyeveia  (j>avrj  pufio$di<rv\os  'Hois,' 

says  old  Homer :  '  When  the  rosy- 
fingered  morning,  daughter  of  the 
dawn,  appeared.'  " 

"Did  he  now?  It's  none  of  your 
chaff,  is  it  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  can't 
chaff  in  Greek;  I  wish  I  could." 

"Ay,"  said  the  Major,  "rosy- 
fingered,  that's  just  it ;  touching  the 
hill-tops  and  dropping  a  little  light  on 
them,  till  peak  after  peak  grows 
bright,  and  blushes  in  the  morning. 
That  was  what  I  saw,  and  then  the 
mist  rolled  back  to  the  valleys ; 
Kalasa  shone  out  close  by;  Cooclery 
Mook  [the  horse  face],  some  seven 
thousand  feet  high,  to  tiie  northward  ; 
the  Baba  Boodens  behind  me  ;  and  in 
front  the  sea,  dark  by  the  shore,  with 
the  plains  and  jungles  of  Canara  for 
many  miles  between,  but  on  the  hori- 
zon catching  a  streak  of  light  away 
from  the  shadow  of  the  hills'. 

"Well,  I  didn't  do  much  that 
morning.  I  shot  a  couple  of  sambre 
for  the  people  ;  there  were  a  good  many 
about  on  the  edges  of  the  ravines,  but 
they  were  rather  shy  and  wanted 
stalking.  We  found  fresh  tracks  of 
bison,  and  marked  the  place  for  next 
day,  and  then  I  went  and  viewed  the 


fort.  It  was  all  in  ruins;  but  the 
western  curtain  was  still  standing  and 
formed  a  good  shelter  from  the 
weather,  and  there  I  was  minded  to 
pitch  my  tent. 

"The  view  was  wonderful.  There 
was  no  ditch  to  the  west,  indeed  the 
strength  of  the  place  lay  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  landward  approach.  The 
ground  in  front  sloped  away  like  a 
lawn  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  fell 
sheer,  and  in  all  the  ravines  below 
the  jungle  clustered  crisp  and  thick, 
the  tops  of  the  trees  only  showing  to 
the  edge,  whilst  beyond  them,  mellowed 
by  the  distance,  the  plains  lay  simmer- 
ing in  the  summer  haze,  and  beyond 
the  plains  the  great  mirror  of  the 
glittering  sea. 

"  Hallo  i  you  chaps,  you're  not 
smoking.  Well,  1  agree  with  you ; 
it's  time  to  turn  in." 

But  here  there  was  a  general  shout, 
"  No  !  No  !  Major.  Go  on,  we  want 
to  hear  about  the  ghost." 

"  Ghost  !  "  said  he  ;  "  I  didn't  say 
anything  about  a  ghost.  I  never  saw 
a  ghost  in  my  life,  I'm  only  telling 
you  what  happened." 

"All  right,"  said  the  doctor,  nudg- 
ing his  neighbour.  "  He's  on.  Slip  a 
little  more  whisky  into  his  tumbler 
when  he's  not  looking.  That's  the 
shtuff." 

"  Well,  all  right.  I'll  go  on  if  you 
like,  though  there  isn't  much  to  tell. 
Barabbas  and  the  coolies  came  up  and 
pitched  the  tents,  and  half  a  dozen 
Baders,  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
matchlocks,  came  with  them,  keen 
shikarries  all  of  them,  and  good 
trackers.  We  sent  them  out  for  the 
sambre,  which  they  soon  brought  up 
in  triumph,  and  then  they  dressed 
them  for  a  royal  feast,  reserving  a 
portion  for  the  servants  and  me. 

"  My  khalasl,  Ghulam  Hoosein,1 
wouldn't  touch  his  share,  as  the  beasts 
hadn't  been  properly  halalled ; 2  but 

1  The  slave  of  Hoosein,  a  common  Mussul- 
man prenomen. 

-  Made  lawful  by  cutting  their  throat,  and 
repeating  the  words  ' '  Bismillah  el  rahyman 
ul  rahim  "  (in  the  name  of  God  the  merciful 
and  gracious). 
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he  asked  if  we  were  going  after  bison 
next  day,  and  said  that  one  of  his 
brethren  would  come  up  and  show  us 
a  sure  find,  and  would  come  with  us 
to  make  certain  that  the  last  offices 
were  duly  performed  for  the  dead.  I 
told  him  he  might  come  himself  and 
do  it  if  he  chose,  but  that  I  didn't 
want  any  of  his  brethren,  as  I  didn't 
like  the  look  of  them,  at  which  an 
evil-looking  Mussulman,  who  was 
lurking  behind  the  baggage,  and 
whom  I  had  not  noticed  before,  made 
a  gesture  of  contempt  and  spat  upon 
the  ground.  I  thought  it  best  to 
pretend  that  I  had  not  seen  this 
behaviour,  though  I  was  greatly 
minded  to  kick  him. 

"The  Lumbanies  pitched  their  tents 
some  distance  away  from  the  walls,  in 
the  direction  of  the  landward  gate, 
and  held  high  revel  in  the  evening 
after  I  had  served  them  out  a  tot  of 
arrack  a- piece  ;  but  the  Baders  took 
their  meat  away,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
hill.  Murriana  slept  under  one  of  the 
wing-walls  of  my  little  tent,  and 
Barabbas  and  the  khalils!  in  the  cook- 
ing tent  close  by.  The  night  passed 
quietly.  I  slept  the  deep  and  sound- 
less sleep  of  the  weary,  but  Barabbas, 
I  suspect,  had  a  drain  at  the  arrack 
bottle,  and  the  slave  likewise  (pious 
Mussulman  though  he  was),  for  Bar- 
abbas was  late  with  my  tea,  and  the 
slave  seemed  more  stupid  than  was  his 
wont ;  but  Murriana  waked  me  as 
usual  at  four. 

"  The  Lumbanies,  when  I  sent  for  one 
of  them  to  carry  a  spare  gun,  were  not 
to  be  found.  Their  camp  was  stand- 
ing, their  cooking-pots  and  scanty 
baggage  were  in  their  places,  but  not 
a  man  was  to  be  seen,  Murriana  could 
not  say  what  had  become  of  them. 
They  were  all  there  when  we  had 
turned  in,  as  merry  as  crickets,  talking 
in  their  peculiar  patois,  and  singing 
through  their  noses  to  the  strumming 
of  a  sitar.  Murriana  said  he  thought 
he  had  heard  some  kind  of  a  row  in 
the  night,  but  he  evidently  knew  no 
more  what  had  become  of  them  than  I. 


"  'Perhaps  they  wanted  more  drink, 
and  ran  down  to  the  bazaar  for  it,' 
said  I. 

"  '  Perhaps,'  replied  he  doubtfully, 
but  he  seemed  thoughtful,  and  evi- 
dently did  not  agree  with  me. 

"'Well,  never  mind,'  said  I;  'we 
mustn't  lose  our  whole  morning  look- 
ing for  those  fellows.  Pick  up  the 
guns,  and  come  on.' 

"  So  we  started  for  the  ravine  where 
we  had  found  the  bison  track,  and  as 
soon  as  day  broke  we  were  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  a  magnificent  solitary 
bull,  feeding  on  the  young  grass,  not 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  jungle. 

"  '  Come  on,  sahib,'  said  Murriana, 
'  we'll  get  round  that  hill,  and  into 
the  jungle  to  the  lee-side  of  him,  and 
he'll  feed  right  on  to  us.' 

"  'Good,'  said  I,  and  off  we  started. 
We  got  to  the  ravine  in  about  ten 
minutes,  without  any  trouble,  and 
squatted  behind  the  fallen  trunk  of  a 
great  tree.  The  path,  beaten  down 
through  the  long  grass  and  marked 
by  bison  tracks  without  number,  led 
past  our  hiding  place  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  yards,  and  the  great 
beast  was  feeding  quietly,  drawing 
nearer  to  us  as  he  fed.  I  felt  rather 
like  a  murderer  in  my  ambush  ;  he 
looked  such  a  grand  harmless  beast, 
that  1  thought  it  a  real  shame  to 
kill  him  just  for  sport — not  that  it 
came  into  my  head  for  a  moment  to 
let  him  off.  It  looked,  nevertheless, 
as  if  I  had  been  reckoning  my  chick- 
ens before  they  were  hatched,  for 
when  he  had  grazed  on  to  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  us,  up 
went  his  nose  into  the  air  without  a 
moment's  warning,  and  instead  of 
bearing  down  on  us,  he  went  off  at  a 
tangent  in  a  smart  canter  to  another 
ravine  some  five  hundred  yards  away. 

"My  pity  now  quickly  turned  to  rage. 
I  drew  a  bead,  as  well  as  I  could  at 
that  angle,  behind  his  shoulder,  and 
hit  him,  for  he  staggered  but  didn't 
stop,  and  soon  reached  the  shelter  of 
the  friendly  wood. 

"  '  Ah  !  '  said  Murriana.     '  It's  that 
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hill-people,  whoso  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers are  quite  unfit  to  conduct 
girls'  schools,  who  are  themselves 
brothers-in-law  of  quantities  of  de- 
graded people,  whose  aunts  are  never 
seen  in  decent  society,  who  are,  be- 
sides, the  children  of  owls,  whose 
fathers'  mouths  are  full  of  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  sweepers  ; '  and  so  on,  as 
you  can  guess  for  yourselves,  while  he 
fairly  danced  with  rage,  and  shook 
his  fist  at  some  of  our  poor  Lumbanies, 
who  were  coming  gaily  over  the  hill 
to  windward,  little  recking  of  the  evil 
which  they  had  done. 

"  '  Come  on,  Murriana,'  said  I,  '  let's 
take  up  the  tracks.  Ah !  I  knew  I 
had  hit  him,  here's  blood.' 

"'Oh,  those  animals  have  any 
amount  of  blood,'  replied  he  crossly. 
'  Ah !  the  Huzoor  is  right.  Tis  red 
blood— froth.  His  life  will  go  ! 
Come  on,  Ghuliim  Hoosein.  Is  your 
knife  sharp  1 ' 

"  '  Yes,'  replied  the  slave,  grinning 
and  feeling  its  edge  with  his  thumb. 
'  Bismillah  ! ' 

"  We  followed  the  tracks  easily 
through  the  jungle,  the  footmarks, 
large  as  they  were,  looking  strangely 
small  for  so  great  a  beast,  with  the 
toes  pointed  and  in  contact,  like  a 
deer's,  and  not  spreading  out  like  those 
of  a  domestic  cow.  Then  we  came  to 
a  bare  stony  hill,  where  we  lost  them. 
The  blood  marks  had  ceased  for  some 
little  time  before.  Here  the  Lum- 
banies joined  us,  with  a  Bader  who  was 
said  to  be  a  famous  tracker,  and  Mur- 
riana, though  he  eyed  them  askance, 
was  too  good  a  shikari  to  make  any 
unnecessary  noise. 

"  '  He's  gone  over  the  hill,  no  doubt,' 
said  I.  '  Ask  the  Bader  what's  at  the 
other  side  1 '  But  that  crafty  woods- 
man pointing  to  a  broken  twig  some 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  little  ravine  to  the  right  rear 
of  the  hill,  and  saying  in  Canarese, 
'The  water  is  there,  your  wisdom,' 
trotted  off  confidently  in  that  direc- 
tion. AVell,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  we  found  the  poor  beast  at  bay, 
and  I  gave  him  the  coup  de  grdce. 


Ghulfini  halfilled  him  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  and  as  the  Lumbanies,  being 
Hindoos,  professed  themselves  unable 
to  eat  beef  however  savage,  I  told 
Ghulam  to  take  as  much  as  he  wanted 
for  himself  and  his  brethren,  and  to 
bring  home  the  head  and  marrow-bones 
for  me— for  if  any  of  you  have  never 
.  eaten  bisons'  marrow-bones  you  have 
yet  to  learn  to  what  a  height  of 
lusciousuess  marrow  can  ascend.  I 
then  continued  my  stalk,  and  shot 
three  stag  sambre  and  a  jungle  sheep, 
so  that  the  village  was  amply  supplied 
with  meat  for  some  days  to  come. 

"  When  I  got  back  to  camp  I  found 
Barabbas  sober,  and  breakfast  ready, 
and  after  a  good  bathe  in  a  beautiful 
little  mountain  stream,  I  had  a  quiet 
smoke,  and  a  read,  and  then,  I  think 
I  went  to  sleep. 

"  Before  dinner  I  had  a  long  stroll 
over  the  hills,  enjoying  the  cool  air 
mightily.  When  I  came  back  it  was 
just  dark,  and  I  found  Barab  as  and 
Ghulam  Hoosein  hanging  about  the 
tent  door,  with  some  dusky  figures  in 
the  background. 

"  '  What  does  he  want,  Barabbas  1 ' 
I  asked. 

"  '  He  says  the  kiladar  is  not  well 
in  body,  sar.' 

"  '  Sorry  to  hear  it.  Tell  him  to 
stop  making  a  beast  of  himself  with 
opium  and  arrack.' 

"  '  It  is  a  true  word,  sar,'  said  Bar- 
abbas, grinning. 

"  '  He  has  no  appetite,  Huzoor,'  said 
the  khalasi,  coming  forward  and 
salaaming.  '  His  health  is  very 
bad.' 

"  '  That's  likely  enough.  He  has  no 
appetite,  that's  the  first  symptom. 
Next,  he'll  see  snakes.  He'd  better 
look  out.  But  what  is  it  to  me 
whether  that  great  pig  has  an  appe- 
tite or  not  1  Or  to  you,  Barabbas  ? ' 

"  'That  time  master  giving  him  the 
bison's  marrow-bones,'  replied  Bar- 
abbas in  English,  '  then  he  getting 
well  soonly.  He  too  much  f ending 
for  the  marrow-bones.' 

"  '  Tell  him  to  go  and  be .  He 

can  have  as  much  meat  as  he  likes  to 
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take  away  ;  but  I  also  "  too  much  fond- 
ing  for  marrow-bones."  Go,  wild  beast,' 
to  the  khalasT,  who  was  going  to 
speak,  '  if  not,  you  shall  eat  blows  ; ' 
and  the  slave  of  Hoosein  went  off, 
followed  by  two  or  three  grumbling 
and  disreputable-looking  vagabonds, 
whom  I  took  to  be  Mussulmans  from 
the  village. 

After  dinner  I  sat  for  a  long  while 
smoking  in  front  of  my  tent.  It  was 
a  beautiful  star-lit  night  and  very 
still,  and  I  confess  that  the  place, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  its 
crumbling  bastions  and  fallen  curtain, 
looked  very  lonely,  so  that  I  was  not 
sorry  when  I  saw  Murriana  coming 
round  to  talk  to  me. 

"  '  "Well,  Murriana,'  said  I  to  him, 
'  we've  come  in  for  a  good  thing. 
There's  lots  of  game  here,  and  no 
mistake.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  he  slowly.  '  but  the 
sahib  will  not  stop  here.  The  mon- 
soon will  soon  be  on,  and  the  sahib 
must  go  to  the  Kooderee  Mook  in 
time.  It  is  a  better  place  than  this.' 

"  '  Why  so  ? ' 

"  '  This  place  has  a  bad  name,' 
whispered  he,  looking  round  with  a 
sort  of  shudder. 

"  '  Why  ? '  I  asked.  '  By  the  way, 
why  did  those  Lumbanies  run  away 
last  night,  and  are  they  going  to  stop 
to-night  ? ' 

" '  No,'  replied  he,  '  they  are  all 
gone.' 

"  '  But  why  1 ' 

"  '  Shaitans,  Maharaj.  What  can  I 
tell?' 

"  '  Shaitans  be  blowed.  Have  you 
seen  them,  Murriana  ? ' 

"  '  No,  Maharaj,  not  here.' 

"  '  Have  you  seen  them  anywhere 
else  ? ' 

"  '  The  sahib  must  not  talk  so,  it 
is  not  lucky ;  and  the  village  people 
say  that  in  this  month,  always,  year 
by  year,  the  shaitans  or  bootahs 
[Canarese  for  wood-demons]  —  what 
can  I  tell? — come  here  to  this  fort.' 

"  '  And  what  do  they  do  ? ' 

"  '  They  fight,  Maharaj.' 

"'Fight?     All    right.     Let    them 
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fight ;  I  have  no  objection.  And 
that's  why  those  fools  of  Lumbanies 
ran  away.  Most  likely  those  black- 
guard Mussulmans  have  some  gamps 
up  here,  and  want  to  frighten  the 
Hindoos  away  lest  they  should  kill 
all  the  beasts  at  this  season.' 

"  'They  are  a  bad  people,  that  MusT 
sulman  people.' 

"'And  that's  why  the  Lumbanies 
ran  away  1 ' 

"  '  For  that  reason.' 

"  '  Did  they  see  anything  ] ' 

"'Maharaj,'  replied  he  solemnly, 
'  they  heard  something.  The  place 
is  not  a  good  place.  It  will  be  better 
to  march  to  the  Kooderee  Mook.  The 
people  there  are  Jains — very  good 
people.' 

"  '  Nonsense,  I'm  going  to  stop  here. 
If  you're  afraid  you'd  better  go  after 
the  Lumbanies.' 

"  '  As  the  sahib  pleases.  I  stop 
where  the  sahib  stops.' 

"  I  was  rather  cross  at  all  this  non- 
sense, and  as  I  was  sleepy  to  boot, 
I  wished  Murriana  good-night  and 
turned  in.  I  have  always  been  a 
sound  sleeper,  thank  God,  and  am 
still,  as  some  of  you  know,  and  this 
night,  what  with  the  cool  breeze, 
which  made  the  unaccustomed  blanket 
pleasant,  and  the  fatigue  of  my  long 
stalk,  I  slept  like  the  dead.  About 
half-past  two  or  three  o'clock,  how- 
ever, I  was  awakened  by  a  hand 
placed  on  my  breast,  and  by  the  voice 
of  Murriana  whispering  in  no  dubious 
fright  —  '  Sahib,  wake  !  Listen  — 
listen  ! ' 

"  I  was  drunk  with  sleep,  and  rolled 
over  lazily.  '  Oh,  Murriana,  it  isn't 
time  yet,'  said  I.  '  Look,'  turning 
to  the  tent-door,  which  hung  open 
towards  the  south.  '  See  those  stars  ; 
day  won't  break  till  they've  set. 
What  do  you  mean  1  Go  and  be 
hanged ! ' 

"  '  Sahib,  sahib,  wake,  listen  ! ' 
clutching  me  nervously.  '  Listen  to 
that ! ' 

"  I  sat  up  and  listened,  very  cross. 
The  night  was  clear,  a  mellow  star- 
lit night.  I  could  see  the  tops  of  the 
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trees  showing  up  from  the  ravines 
and  standing  out  of  the  white  mists 
of  the  clouds  below.  It  was  very  s 
save  for  the  monotonous,  discordant 
chuck-chuck-chuck  chul-la  of  a  night- 
jar squatted  on  the  little  jungle  path. 

"  '  For  goodness  sake,  Mumana,  said 
I,    'let  me   go  to  sleep.      I've  heard 
that  bird  of  Satan    often  enough, 
wish  you'd  go  and  be  hanged  ! ' 

"  '  Listen,  listen,3  said  he. 
"  I  listened  intently,  waked  by  his 
earnestness  j  and  then,  seemingly  from 
the  direction  of  a  ruined  outpost  some 
distance  away  on  the  edge  of  the  glint, 
I  heard  faint  thin  cries  of  '  llur,  Mur, 
Mahadeo!  Boom!  Boom!'  mingled 
with  sounds  like  the  clashing  of  steel, 
and  answering  shouts  of  '  Been ! 
Deen  ! ' l 

"  'Oh,  it's  only  some  of  those  accursed 
Mussulmans  and  Mahrattas  fighting. 
Let  them  fight  and  be  hanged  to  them  ; 
and  let  me  go  to  sleep  ! ' 

"  '  No,  sahib,  no.  There's  no  Mahratta 
Logue  here.  Get  up,  in  the  name  of 
God  !  See,  see !  '  as  the  light  from 
the  tent-door  was  darkened  by,  as  it 
seemed,  a  passing  cloud,  '  it's  a  sahib  ! 
What  does  he  say  'I '  And  certainly 
it  seemed  to  me  (dazed  as  I  was  by  my 
sudden  awakening)  that  I  heard  a  not 
unfamiliar  voice  saying  faintly,  '  Come, 
come,  quick  !  '  So  I  got  up,  put  on 
my  slippers,  picked  up  my  gun  and 
went  forth.  For  a  moment  I  stood 
awestruck  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  stars  shone  with  the  brightness 
almost  of  the  moon,  and  by  their  light 
I  could  trace  the  far-away  reflection 
from  the  sea.  The  forests  and  plains 
of  Canara  were  dark  as  the  grave,  and 
the  crumbling  walls  of  the  fort  looked 
black  and  sinister.  The  shouts  of 
'  Deen !  Deen  ! '  seemed  now  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  Mahratta  war-cry 
had  died  away  ;  but  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  faint  cries  like  those  you  hear 
from  the  wounded  or  the  dying,  after 
the  fight  is  over,  from  a  battle-field 
far  away. 

"  '  Come  on,  Murriana,'  said  I,  '  let's 

*  "Religion!   Eeligion  !  "   the   war-cry   of 
Islam. 


a0     and   see    what    all    this    row    is 

fe> 

about,' 

"  '  Xo,  no,  sahib,  cried  he  franti- 
cally. '  Come  away,  we  have  no 
business  there.  Look  !  there's  the 
sahib  again— he's  beckoning  to  us;' 
and  1  looked,  but  though  I  could  see 
nothing  save  a  mist-wreath  from  the 
swampy  ground  between  us  and  the 
near  jungle,  T  fancied— it  may  have 
been  fancy— that  I  heard  the  same 
voice  crying,  'Come,  Come.'  So  I 
went  on,  following  Murriana,  though 
somewhat  against  my  will,  drawn  as 
it  were,  in  a  manner  which  I  did  not 
quite  understand  then,  nor  indeed  do 
I  quite  understand  it  now." 

"  AY  ell  1  "  cried  his  hearers  ex- 
citedly. 

"Well"  replied  the  Major,  "that's 
all.  We  passed  through  a  little  strip 
of  jungle  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  fort  into  a  bit  of  open,  and 
there  Murriana  said  that  his  guide 
vanished.  I  never  saw  anything.  I 
asked  Murriana  what  he  saw,  and  he 
said  he  saw  '  a  sahib.' 

"  '  What  was  he  like  ? ' 

"  'With  respect,  he  was  very  like  the 
Huzoor  ;  about  the  same  age  and  size.' 
If  so,  judging  from  my  long  experi- 
ence of  the  looking-glass,  he  must  have 
been  a  beauty  !  " 

"  Well,  but— Major— Is  that  all?" 

"  Very  nearly.  I  had  fortunately 
grabbed  my  cheroot  case  in  my  flight, 
so  I  sat  down,  and  after  I  had  com- 
forted Murriana,  who  was  thoroughly 
frightened,  (and,  mind  you,  I  have 
often  seen  him  face  death,  before  and 
since,  and  never  seen  him  cowed)  I 
had  a  smoke,  and  a  long  talk  with 
him  about  shaitans,  and  such  crea- 
tures ;  and  then  as  the  disturbance  at 
the  outpost  had  long  since  died  away, 
and  the  false  dawn  had  begun  to 
glimmer,  we  went  back  to  the  camp." 

"  And  was  that  all  I  "  cried  the 
disappointed  chorus. 

"  Well,  not  quite.  I  thought  I 
should  like  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  sent 
Murriana  to  wake  Barabbas,  but  he 
found  him  and  the  slave  dead  drunk  , 
and  when  we  entered  the  tent  and 
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struck  a  light,  I  found  my  little  dog, 
a  bull-terrier  of  which  I  was  very 
fond,  and  which  I  kept  chained  to  the 
leg  of  my  cot  of  nights,  to  save  him 
from  prowling  cheetahs,  stone  dead. 
When  I  went  out,  the  night  being  chill 
after  the  plains  and  he  a  shivery 
creature,  he  had  crept  under  the 
blanket  on  my  bed,  and  had  been 
there  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  some 
miscreant,  possibly  in  mistake  for  me  ; 
anyhow,  there  were  three  distinct 
knife-cuts  through  blanket  and  mat- 
tress, one  of  which  had  gone  through 
poor  Toby." 

"But  who  did  it?" 

"I  don't  know;  possibly  some  of 
those  blackguard  Mussulmans,  whose 
dignity  I  had  wounded.  Anyhow,  as 
none  of  my  people  would  stay,  we 
marched  next  morning  to  Kooderee 
Mook,  where  Ave  had  good  sport,  un- 
disturbed by  man  or  devil." 

Then  arose  a  great  strife  and  a  clash 
of  tongues. 

"  The  thing  is  quite  clear,"  said  the 
doctor  oracularly.  "  Here's  a  ghost 
with  a  motive  at  last.  The  spirit  of 
your  deceased  uncle,  Major,  came  to 
warn  you:  and,  in  short,  saved  vour 
life.  By  the  way,  did  you  iijid  out 
anything  touching  his  death  1  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  Major  doubtfully; 
"  but  I'll  tell  you  a  curious  thing.  Next 
day  I  got  Murriana,  though  sorely 
against  his  will,  to  come  with  me  to 
the  spot  where  the  shape  had  vanished. 
It  was  a  beautiful  little  open  glade, 
hedged  round  with  thick  jungle,  and 
clear  of  all  the  outposts  of  the  i'm-l. 


Over  this  were  scattered  a  few  green 
mounds,  and  Murriana  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  an  old  burying-place  of 
the  Coorumbers,  a  wil'd,  half-savage 
tribe,  who  wander  in  the  jungles  of 
Mysore  and  Coorg.  It  was  on  the 
edge  of  this  glade,  beneath  a  dooput 
tree,  whose  thick-woven  leaves  make 
twilight  at  mid-day,  that  he  said  the 
thing  had  vanished  ;  and  there  we 
found  a  moss-grown  stone,  with  what 
looked  like  a  rude  cross  traced  upon 
it  and  something  like  two  Komau 
letters  below,  one  of  which  might 
certainly  have  passed  muster  for 
a  T." 

"  There  !  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ? " 
cried  the  doctor,  triumphantly.  "  T. 
for  Thoriihill.  Of  course  it  was  your 
grandfather,  or  whatever  he  was  !  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Major  quietly,  "  he 
was  my  maternal  grandfather's  cousin, 
and  his  name  was  Smith." 

"  Cot  you  there,"  cried  Gordon.  "  I 
should  like  to  know  how  your  Irish 
ingenuity  will  wriggle  out  of  that, 
doctor  !  " 

"I  was  about  to  add,  when  you  in- 
terrupted me,"  said  the  Major  drily, 
"  that  it  was  the  first  letter  of  the  two 
which  looked  like  a  T,  and  my  rela- 
tive's Christian  name  was  Thomas." 

"  Then  you  believe  it  was  his 
ghost  ? " 

"  I  don't  say  that  it  was,  and  I  don't 
say  that  it  wasn't.  I  am  content  to  say 
of  many  things,  'I  don't  know.'  It's 
only  you  young  fellows  who  are  cock- 
sure of  everything." 
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MR.  WALTKU  BAGEHOT  preferred  Haz- 
litt  to  Lamb,  reckoning  the  former 
much  the  greater  writer.  The  prefer- 
ences of  such  a  man  as  Bagehot  are 
riot  to  be  lightly  disregarded,  least  of 
all  when  their  sincerity  is  vouched  for, 
as  in  the  present  case,  by  half  a 
hundred  quotations  from  the  favoured 
author.  Certainly  no  writer  repays  a 
literary  man's  devotion  better  than 
Hazlitt,  of  whose  twenty  seldom  read 
volumes  hardly  a  page  but  glitters 
with  quotable  matter  ;  the  true  ore,  to 
be  had  for  the  cost  of  cartage.  You 
may  live  like  a  gentleman  for  a 
twelvemonth  on  Hazlitt's  ideas. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  Bage- 
hot  has  anywhere  given  his  reasons 
for  his  preference  —  the  open  avowal 
whereof  drove  Crabb  Bobinson  well- 
nigh  distracted  ;  and  it  is  always  rash 
to  find  reasons  for  a  faith  you  do  not 
share  ;  but  probably  we  may  assume 
that  they  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
complaint  that  Elia's  treatment  of 
men  and  things  (meaning  by  things, 
books)  is  often  fantastical,  unreal, 
even  a  shade  insincere  ;  whilst  Hazlitt 
always  at  least  aims  at  the  centre, 
whether  he  hits  it  or  not.  Lamb 
dances  round  a  subject;  Hazlitt 
grapples  with  it.  So  far  as  Hazlitt  is 
concerned,  doubtless  this  is  so  ;  his 
literary  method  seems  to  realise  the 
agreeable  aspiration  of  Mr.  Browning's 
'  Italian  in  England  '  :  — 

I  would  grasp  Mettoniich  until 
I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 
In  blood  thro'  these  two  hands." 

Hazlitt  is  always  grasping  some 
Mettemich.  Lamb,  writing  to  him 
on  one  occasion  about  his  son,  wishes 
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the  little  fellow  '••  a  smoother  head  of 
hair  and  someu  hat  of  a  better  temper 
than  his  father:"  and  fho  pleasant 
words  seem  to  call  back  from  1  he  past 
the  stormy  figure  of  tin.'  man  who 
loved  art,  literature1  and  the  drama 
with  a  consuming  passion,  who  has 
described  books  and  plays,  authors 
and  actors,  with  a  fiery  enthusiasm 
and  reality  quite  unsurpassable,  and 
who  yet,  neither  living  nor  dead,  has 
received  his  due  meed  of  praise.  Men 
still  continue  to  hold  aloof  from  Haz- 
litt, his  shaggy  head  and  fierce  scowl- 
ing temper  still  seem  to  terrorise,  and 
his  very  books,  telling  us  though  they 
do  about  all  things  most  delightful — 
poems,  pictures,  and  the  cheerful  play- 
house— frown  upon  us  from  t  heir  upper 
shelf.  From  this  it  appears  that 
would  a  (.ienius  ensure  for  himself 
immortality,  he  must  brush  his  hair 
and  keep  his  temper  :  but  alas  !  how 
seldom  can  he  be  persuaded  to  do 
either.  Charles  Lamb  did  both  ;  and 
the  years  as  they  roll  do  but  swell 
the  rich  revenues  of  his  praise. 

Lamb's  popularity  shows  no  sign  of 
waning.  Even  that  most  extraordin- 
ary compound,  the  rising  generation  of 
readers,  whose  taste  in  literature  is  as 
erratic  as  it  is  pronounced  :  who  have 
never  hoard  of  .James  Thomson  who 
sang  'The  Seasons'  (including  the 
pleasant  episode  of  Musidora  bath- 
ing), but  understand  by  any  refer- 
ence to  that  name  only  the  striking 
author  of  '  The  ( 'ity'  of  Dreadful 
Night';  even  these  wayward  folk- 
the  dogs  of  whose  criticism,  not  yet 
full  grown,  will,  when  let  loose,  as 
some  day  they  must  be,  cry  "  havoc  " 
amongst  established  reputations  -read 
their  Lamb,  letters  as  well  as  essays, 
with  laughter  and  with  love. 

If    it    be    really     seriously    urged 
against  Lamb  as  an  author  that  he  is 
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fantastical  and  artistically  artificial,  it 
must  be  owned  he  is  so.  His  humour, 
exquisite  as  it  is,  is  modish.  It  may 
not  be  for  all  markets.  How  it  affected 
the  Scottish  Thersites  we  know  only 
too  well, — that  dour  spirit  required 
more  potent  draughts  to  make  him 
forget  his  misery  and  laugh.  It  took 
Swift  or  Smollet  to  move  his  mirth, 
which  was  always,  three  parts  of  it, 
derision.  Lamb's  elaborateness,  what 
he  himself  calls  his  affected  array  of 
antique  modes  and  phrases,  is  some- 
times overlooked  in  these  hasty  days, 
when  it  is  thought  better  to  read 
about  an  author  than  to  read  him. 
To  read  aloud  the  '  Praise  of  Chimney 
Sweepers'  without  stumbling,  or  halt- 
ing, not  to  say  mispronouncing,  and  to 
set  in  motion  every  one  of  its  care- 
fully swung  sentences,  is  a  very 
pretty  feat  in  elocution,  for  there  is 
not  what  can  be  called  a  natural 
sentence  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
Many  people  have  not  patience  for 
this  sort  of  thing  ;  they  like  to  laugh 
and  move  on.  Other  people  again  like 
an  essay  to  be  about  something  really 
important,  and  to  conduct  them  to 
conclusions  they  deem  worth  carrying 
away.  Lamb's  views  about  indis- 
criminate alms-giving,  so  far  as  these 
can  be  extracted  from  his  paper  '  On 
the  Decay  of  Beggars  in  the  Metro- 
polis,' are  unsound,  whilst  there  are  at 
least  three  ladies  still  living  (in 
Brighton)  quite  respectably  on  their 
means,  who  consider  the  essay  entitled 
'  A  Bachelor's  Complaint  of  the 
Behaviour  of  Married  People '  im- 
proper. But,  as  a  rule,  Lamb's  essays 
are  neither  unsound  nor  improper ; 
none  the  less  they  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  some,  things  of  naught — not  only 
lacking,  as  Southey  complained  they 
did,  "sound  religious  feeling,"  but 
everything  else  really  worthy  of 
attention. 

To  discuss  such  congenital  differ- 
ences of  taste  is  idle  ;  but  it  is  not  idle 
to  observe  that  when  Lamb  is  read,  as 
he  surely  deserves  to  be,  as  a  whole — 
letters  and  poems  no  less  than  essays 
— these  notes  of  fantasy  and  artifici- 


ality no  longer  dominate.  The  man 
Charles  Lamb  was  far  more  real,  far 
more  serious  despite  his  jesting,  more 
self-contained  and  self-restrained  than 
Hazlitt,  who  wasted  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  veriest  will-o'-the-wisps 
that  ever  danced  over  the  most  mias- 
matic of  swamps,  who  was  never  his 
own  man,  and  who  died  like  Brian  de 
Bois  Gilbert,  "  the  victim  of  contend- 
ing passions."  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  Lamb's  vocation  was 
his  life.  Literature  was  but  his  bye- 
play,  his  avocation  in  the  true  sense 
of  that  much-abused  word.  He  was 
not  a  fisherman  but  an  angler  in  the 
lake  of  letters  ;  an  author  by  chance 
and  on  the  sly.  He  had  a  right  to 
disport  himself  on  paper,  to  play  the 
frolic  with  his  own  fancies,  to  give 
the  decalogue  the  slip,  whose  life  was 
made  up  of  the  sternest  stuff,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  devotion,  honesty,  and  good 
sense. 

Lamb's  letters  from  first  to  last  are 
full  of  the  philosophy  of  life ;  he  was 
as  sensible  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnson.  One 
grows  sick  of  the  expressions,  "  poor 
Charles  Lamb,"  "gentle  Charles 
Lamb,"  as  if  he  were  one  of  those 
grown-up  children  of  the  Leigh  Hunt 
type,  who  are  perpetually  begging  and 
borrowing  through  the  round  of  every 
man's  acquaintance.  Charles  Lamb 
earned  his  own  living,  paid  his  own 
way,  was  the  helper,  not  the  helped ; 
a  man  who  was  beholden  to  no  one, 
who  always  came  with  gifts  in  his 
hand,  a  shrewd  man  capable  of  advice, 
strong  in  council.  Poor  Lamb  in- 
deed !  Poor  Coleridge,  robbed  of  his 
will  ;  poor  Wordsworth,  devoured  by 
his  own  ego ;  poor  Southey,  writing 
his  tomes  and  deeming  himself  a 
classic ;  poor  Carlyle,  with  his  nine 
volumes  of  memoirs  where  he 

"  Lies  like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  the  wrong 

way, 
Tormenting  himself  with  his  prickles." 

Call  these  men  poor,  if  you  feel  to 
decent  to  do  so,  but  not  Lamb  who 
was  rich  in  all  that  makes  life  valu- 
able or  memory  sweet.  But  he  used 
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to  cot  drunk.     This  explains  al-     Be 
untruthful,  unfaithful,  unkind  ;  darken 
the  lives  of  all  who  have  to -live  under 
your  shadow,  rob  youth  of  joy,   take 
peace  from  age,  live  unsought  for,  die 
unmourned,-and    remaining     sober 
you  will  escape  the  curse  of  men  s  pity 
and  be  spoken  of  as  a  worthy  person. 
But  if  ever,  amidst  what  Burns  called 
«  social  noise,"  you  so  far  forget  your- 
self as  to  get  drunk,  think  not  to  plead 
a    spotless   life  spent    with  those    for 
whom  you  have  laboured  and  saved; 
talk  not  of  the  love  of  friends  or  ot 
help  given  to  the  needy  ;  least  of  all 
make  reference  to  a  noble  self-sacrifice 
passing  the  love  of  women,  for  all  will 
avail  you  nothing.     You  get  drunk,— 
and  the  heartless  and  the  selfish  and 
the  lewd  crave  the  privilege  of  pitying 
you,  and  receiving  your  name  with  an 
odious  smile.     It  is  really  too  bad. 

The     completion    of    Mr.     Ainger's 
edition  of  Lamb's  works    deserves  a 
word    of     commemoration.        In    our 
judgment  it  is  all  an  edition  of  Lamb's 
works   should    be.     Upon    the    vexed 
question,    nowadays    so    much    agita- 
ted,  whether   an  editor  is    to    be   al- 
lowed any  discretion  in  the  exclusion 
from  his  edition  of  the  rinsings  of  his 
author's  desk,  we  side  with  Mr.  Ainger, 
and  think  more  nobly  of    the   editor 
than  to  deny  him  such  a  discretion. 
An  editor  is  not  a  sweep,  and,  by  the 
love  he  bears  the  author  whose  fame 
he  seeks  to   spread  abroad,   it  is  his 
duty  to  exclude  what  he  believes  does 
not    bear    the    due    impress    of    the 
author's   mind.     No  doubt  as  a   rule 
editors    have     no    discretion    to     be 
trusted ;  but  happily  Mr.  Ainger  has 
plenty,    and    most    sincerely    do     we 
thank  him  for  withholding   from   us 
'  A  Vision  of  Horns '  and  '  The  Pawn- 
broker's Daughter.'     Boldly  to  assert, 
as  some   are  found    to    do,    that    the 
editor  of    a  master  of   style   has    no 
choice  but  to  reprint    the    scraps    or 
uotelets    that    a    misdirected    energy 
may  succeed  in  disinterring  from  the 
grave  the  writer  had  dug  for  them,  is 
to  fail  to  grasp  the  distinction  between 
a  collector  of   curios  and  a   lover   of 


books  But  this  policy  of  exclusion  is 
no  doubt  a  perilous  one.  Like  the  Irish 
members,  or  Mark  Antony's  wife— the 
« shrill-toned  Fulvia,"  -the  missing 
essays  are  "  good,  being  gone."  Surely, 
so  we  are  inclined  to  grumble,  the  taste 
was  severe  that  led  Mr.  Ainger  to 
dismiss  '  Juke  Judkins.'  We  are  not, 
indeed,  prepared  to  say  that  Judkins 
has  been  wrongfully  dismissed,  or  that 
he  has  any  right  of  action  against 
Mr.  Ainger,  but  we  could  have  put 
up  better  with  his  presence  than  his 
absence. 

Mr.  Ainger's  introduction  to  the 
'  Essays  of  Elia '  is  admirable  ;  here 
is  a  bit  of  it  : — 


"  Vnother   feature   of    Tamil's    stylo    is   its 
allusiveiiess.      He  is  ridi   in  quotations,  and 
in  my  notes  I  have  succeeded  m  tracing  most 
of  thrill   to   their   source,    a   matter    ol    some 
difficulty  in   Um'b's  ra.se,    lor   his  inaccuracy 
is  all  hut  perverse,     lint  besides  those  avow- 
edly introduced  as  such,   his  style   is   full   of 
quotations    held,    if   the    expression    may  he 
allowed,  in  solution.     One  finds,  rather  tnan 
recognises,  that  a  phrase  or  idiom  or  turn  of 
expression  is  an  echo  of  something  that  one 
has   heard   or  read   before.      Yet    such   is   the 
nse   made    of   the    material.    That   a    claim    is 
added  hy  the  very  fact  that  we  are  thus  con- 
tinually renewing  our  experience  of  an  older 
day.     'This  style  becomes  aromatic,    like  the 
perfume  of  faded  rose-leaves   in    a.  china  jar. 
With  such  allnsiveiicss  as  this  I  need  not.  say 
that  I  have    not    meddled   in  my  notes  ;    its 
whole   claim    lies    in    recognising    it    for   our- 
selves.     The   'prosperity'  of  an  allusion,   as 
of  a  jest,    'lies   in  the  ear  of  him   that  hears 
it,'  and  it  were  doing  a  poor  service  to  Lamb 
or  his  readers  to   draw  out    and    arrange  in 
order  the   threads   he   has   wrought    into   the 
very  fabric  of  his  Knglish.'' 

Then  Mr.  Ainger's  notes  are  not 
meddlesome  notes,  but  truly  explana- 
tory ones,  genuine  aids  to  enjoyment. 
Lamb  needs  notes,  and  yet  the  task  of 
adding  them  to  a  structure  so  line  and 
of  such  nicely  studied  proportions  is  a 
difficult  one;  it  is  like  building  a  tool- 
house  against  La  Sainte  Chapelle. 
Deftly  has  Mr.  Ainger  inserted  his 
notes,  and  capital  reading  do  they 
make  ;  they  tell  us  all  we  all  ought  or 
want  to  know.  He  is  no  true  lover  of 
Elia  who  does  not  care  to  know  who  the 
"Distant  Correspondent"  was.  And 
Barbara  S — .  "  It  was  not  much  that 
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Barbara  bad  to  claim."  No,  dear 
child !  it  was  not — "  a  bare  half- 
guinea  ; "  but  you  are  surely  also 
entitled  to  be  known  to  us  by  your 
real  name,  "When  Lamb  tells  us 
Barbara's  maiden  name  was  Street, 
and  that  she  was  three  times  mar- 
ried— first  to  a  Mr.  Dancer,  then  to 
a  Mr.  Barry,  and  finally  to  a  Mr. 
Crawford,  whose  widow  she  was  when 
he  first  knew  her — he  is  telling  us 
things  that  were  not,  for  the  true 
Barbara  died  a  spinster  and  was  born 
a  Kelly. 

Mr.  Ainger,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
has  a  full,  instructive  note  anent  the 
Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Some  hasty  editors,  with  a  sorrowfully 
large  experience  of  Lamb's  unblushing 
fictions  and  Defoe-like  falsehoods,  and 
who  perhaps  have  wasted  good  hours 
trying  to  find  out  all  about  Miss  Bar- 
bara's third  husband,  have  sometimes 
assumed  that  at  all  events  most  of  the 
names  mentioned  by  Lamb  in  his  im- 
mortal essay  on  the  Benchers  are 
fictitious.  Mr.  Ainger,  however,  as- 
sures us  that  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
Jekyl  Coventry,  Pierson  Parton,  Head, 
Wharry,  Jackson  and  Mingay,  no  less 
than  "  unruffled  Samuel  Salt,"  were 
all  real  persons,  and  were  called  to 
the  Bench  of  the  Honourable  Society 
by  those  very  names.  One  mistake, 
indeed,  Lamb  makes — he  writes  of 
Mr.  Twopenny  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Bencher.  Now  there  never  was  a 
Bencher  of  the  name  of  Twopenny  ; 
yet  the  mistake  is  easily  accounted 
for.  There  was  a  Mr.  Twopenny,  a 
very  thin  man  too,  just  as  Lamb  de- 
scribed him,  who  lived  in  the  Temple  ; 


but  he  was  not  a  Bencher,  he  was  not 
even  a  barrister,  he  was  a  much  better 
thing,  namely,  stockbroker  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  holding  of 
this  ofiice,  which  Mr.  Ainger  rightly 
calls  important,  doubtless  accounts  for 
Twopenny's  constant  good  humour  and 
felicitous  jesting  about  his  own  person. 
A  man  who  has  a  snug  berth  other 
people  want,  feels  free  to  crack  such 
jokes. 

Of  the  contents  of  these  three 
volumes  we  can  say  deliberately  what 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  surely  in  his  haste, 
of  Baxter's  three  hundred  works, 
"  Read  them  all,  they  are  all  good." 
Do  not  be  content  with  the  essays 
alone.  It  is  shabby  treatment  of  an 
author  who  has  given  you  pleasure  to 
leave  part  of  him  unread  ;  it  is  nearly 
as  bad  as  keeping  a  friend  waiting. 
Anyhow  read  '  Mrs.  Leicester's  School ; ' 
it  is  nearly  all  Mary  Lamb's,  but 
surely  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

We  are  especially  glad  to  notice 
that  Mr.  Ainger  holds  us  out  hopes 
of  an  edition,  uniform  with  the 
works,  of  the  letters  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Until  he  has  given  us  these,  also  with 
notes,  his  pious  labours  are  incomplete. 
Lamb's  letters  are  not  only  the  best 
text  of  his  life,  but  the  best  comment 
upon  it.  They  reveal  all  the  heroism 
of  the  man  and  all  the  cunning  of  the 
author ;  they  do  the  reader  good  by 
stealth.  Let  us  have  them  speedily, 
so  that  honest  men  may  have  in  their 
houses  a  complete  edition  of  at  least 
one  author  of  whom  they  can  truth- 
fully say,  that  they  never  know 
whether  they  most  admire  the  writer 
or  love  the  man. 
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PAUSANIAS    AND    CLEONICK ; 

AN   OLD-HKLLEXIC    BALLAD. 

ARGUMENT. 

PAUSANIAS,  Itegent  of  Sparta,  after  commanding  his  countrymen  in  the  victory  of  Plahea, 
was  corrupted  l>y  sight  of  Persian  luxury  and  despotism,  and  began  to  act  the  tyrant, 
notably  in  his  conduct  to  a  free  maiden  of  Byzantium,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Greeks"  allied  against  the  King  of  Persia.  They,  disgusted,  withdrew  from  him,  who, 
meanwhile,  tormented  by  the  shade  of  the  maiden,  whom  he  had  slain  in  error,  after  vain 
efforts  to  ap] iea.se  the  spirit,  was  recalled  to  Sparta.  His  treasonable  oilers  to  Persia  being 
now  betrayed  by  a  slave,  he  was  starved  to  death  by  order  of  the  eiti/ens  in  the  Brazen 
House  of  Athena. 

These  events  fell  between  479  and  466  B.C. 


By  the  wine- dark  Euxine  sea, 
Where  Second  Rome  once   lifted   high 
Her  pomp   of  marble  majesty, 
An  earlier  city  clothes  itself  in  glee. 
— Megarian  Byzance  ! — for  Platiea's  plain 
Soaks  with  Persian  gore ; 
Hellas  breathes  once  more ; 
Pausauias'   arm  has   won  ;  the   laud   is   free   again. 


ii. 

Let  the  triumph  then  flame  out 
Along   her  terraces  and  towers, 
The  curved   sea-wall,   the  cypress   bowers, 
In  lights  and  altar-fires  and  song   and   shout: 
For  golden-panoplied  Masistes  lies 
Naked  'mong  the  dead ! 
Artabazus  fled  ! 
Pausanias'   name  goes  up  in   hymn  and   sacrifice. 


in. 


Peace  in  all  her  sweetness  hail  ! 
No  more  the  clarions   ravish   sleep; 
Red  rust-stains  o'er  the  lances  creep  : 
brray  spider-meshes  gather  on  the  mail : 
Glad  youths  with  girls  the  Comus-carols  share  ; 
in  our  feastful  bowers 
Song  puts  forth  her  flowers  : 
Peace  With  thy  childieu,  hail !  Hail,  Wealth  and  Order  fair  ! 
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IV. 

Why,  with  envy  of  his  name, 
Should  Spartan  hands   the  tale  erase 
From  the  tall   Delphic  tripod-base  'I 
—The  day   was  thine, — and  thine  must   be  the   fame  ! 
Pure  hero,   brave   and  pure,  for  such   alone 
God   Avith  glory  crowns ; 
Bulwark   of  our  towns, 
Byzantium  welcomes   thee,   and  calls  thee   now  her  own  ! 


—Vain  the   welcome   and  the   praise  ! 
Unconscious   irony   of  man  ! 
Not  knowing   how  the   God  His   plan 
By  evil  tools   works   out,   and   hidden   ways  : 
For  He  with  lightning  eyes  the   secret  heart 
Searches   out,   while   we 
Guess  from   what  we   see, 
And   coarsely,   by   success,   define  the   hero's   part. 


VI. 

Sparta's  life  and   lore  forgot, 
He   that   was  once   Pausanias,   now 
Before  the  King  he  smote  can  bow, 
Swine-changed  as  Circe's  herd,  and  knows  it  not  ! 
Traitor  to  Hellas  and  Heraclid  name, 
Despot,   in   his   lust 
Hardening,  to   the  dust 
Men,  women,  all,  he  hurls,  the  victims  of  his  shame. 


vir. 

— Fairest  of  Byzantine   maids, 
Fair  Cleonice,   pure  and   sweet, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  feet 
Moving  as  Leto  through  Gortynian  glades  ; 
Heart   of   thy  mother's   heart  from    baby  years 
A.s   the  gentle   face 
Kounds  to  maiden  grace, 
And  she  through  very   love  thy  beauty  sees  with  tears 

VIII. 

As  the  dearest   nymph   of    all 
Who  bend   round   Artemis    in   the  dance, 
When   eyes  with  star-like  rapture   glance, 
And  silken   waves   on  ivory   shoulders  fall, 
Lips   part   for  joy,   not  breath, — she  stands  upright, 
Like  the   Delian  palm, 
In  her  maiden  calm, 
Whilst  all  the  air  around   trembles  with   beauty's  light : 
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—For  thy   mother  best,   and  thce, 
If  thy  last  breath  liad  been  the  first ! 
This  day  the  tyrant's  greedful  thirst 
For  his  foul  harem  claims  thy   purity  : 
Sure  sign  of  baseness  at  the  heart,  he  deems 
Woman  slave  and  toy  ; 
Cast  aside,  when   joy 
Cloys  the  full  sated  sense  ;— forgot  with    morning 


x. 


Midnight  as  a  robber's  mask 
Now  muffles  close   o'er  town  and  sea  : 
Now  force  and  fraud  and  sin  are  free 
To  lurk  and  prowl  and  do  their  wolvish  task: 
Now  tow'rd  the  tyrant's  spear-encircled  bed, 
Tow'rcl  Pausanias'  tent, 
Lo,  white  footsteps  bent, 
So  shame-struck  soft,  her  heart  speaks  louder  than  her  tread  ! 


Helpless,  hapless  victim-maid  ! 
Not  first  nor  last,  I  ween,  art  thou, 
Thy  gentleness  coerced  to  bow, 
Losing  thyself  to  lust, — and   nothing  said ! 
Only  a   girl  !   only  one   more,  abased, 
While  man's  tyrant-might 
Boasts  thee  frail  and   light, 
And  thy  creation  mars,  to  his  desires  disgraced  ! 


Now  the  brutal   couch  she   seeks 
Through    blinding  night — for,   at  her  prayer, 
The   odorous  lights  extinguish'd  are — 
To  hide   from  self  her  .shame-enkindled  cheeks  : 
Ghost-like  with  vagrant   steps  she  threads   the  camp  : 
Labyrinth-like  the  shade 
Of  that  tent:— the  Maid 
Strikes  down  with  clanging  fall   the  lightless  golden  lamp. 

XIII. 

Sudden  from  the  darkness  wide 
As  some  blue  trenchant  lightning-flame 
That  seams  the  cloud,  a  scimitar  came, 
And  Cleonice  by  Pausanias  died  ! — 
Dead  !— for  the  traitor  deem'd  himself  betray'd ! 
Dead  !     The  Persian  sword, 
Slavery's  sign  abhorr'd, 
From  worse  than  death,  by  death,  redeem'd  the  Dorian  maid. 
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Morning  comes  ;  and  with  the  morn 
The  timely  bird,  the  clarion- cry, 
The  crowding  sailors'  glad  "  Hy — hy," 
The  jostling  galleys  in   the  sun-gilt  Horn  : 
But   all   the  happy  music  of  the   day 
O'er  her  went  in  vain, 
Where  upon  the   plain 
Like  some  young  palm,  in   all  its  promise    fell'd,7  she  lay. 


Morning   comes  :     And  he  who  wrought 
The  shame,   as  one   refresh'd  awakes, 
And   lust's   remorseless   counsel   takes, 
And   names  another  victim  in    his  thought ; 
"  But   if   our  citizens  fret,   and   'gainst   my  sway 
With   the  allies  combine, — 
Persia's  King  is   mine  ! 
Europe  to   Asia  yoked  shall   soon  my  will   obey!" 


XVI. 

"  Go   where  blinded   Insolence 
And   selfish    Lust,  her  child,    lead   on !  " 
O  voiceless  Voice,  to   him  alone 
Whisper'd   within,   unfelt  by   mortal   sense  ! 
Aye   whisper'd  ! — And  a  Presence   now   is   by  ; 
Ever  at   his   side 
Seems   unseen   to   glide ; 
A  clinging  second   self  ;   a  Shade  he  cannot   fly. 

xvn. 

As  the  fever-feeble  wretch, 
With  lidless  eyes  and  stirless  head 
Sees  a  gray  ghost  beside  his  bed, 
And  in  the  vision  knows  his  fated  Fetch  : 
Or  gaunt  Orestes,  when  the  deed  was  done, 
Queen  and  co-mate  slain, 
Full  requital  ta'en, 
Winning  his  game,  himself  found  by  the  Furies  won  ; 

xvrir. 

In  his  ears  the  frenzying  song, 
That  chain'd  the  soul  and  dried  the  flesh, 
And  flung  a  close  air-woven  mesh 
Around  its  prey,  while  wingless  serpents  throng 
Draining  him  to  a  shadow ;   and  his  brain 
Maddens  with  the  sting, 
As  the  Erinnyes  sing 
The  songless  chaunt  of  Hell,  the  soul-corroding  strain. 


1'ausunias  and  Cleonice. 


Yet  the  Loxian  gave  liim  peace  ! 
And  to  the  Hill  of  War  the  fair 
Athena  bade  the  youth  repair, 
And  purged  his  guilt,  and  voted  him  release  ; 
For  he  repented  of  parental  gore, 
Of  that  double  stroke  ; 
And  the  Just  Ones'  yoke 
Was  lighten'd  from  his  neck,  and  he  breathed  free  once  more. 


XX. 


But  the  God-abaiidon'd  chief, 
By  his  own  passions  lash'd  and  whirl'd, 
To  deeper  depths  each  day  was  huii'd, 
Yet  from  that  haunting  Voice  found  no  relief  : — 
"Where  Insolence  and  Lust  drive  down  their  prey, 
Go,  Pausanias,  go  !  " 
— Doom'd  to  sink  more  low 
Than  e'er  his  glory  soar'd,  on  red  Platsea's  day. 


Sparta,  trembling  at  his  pride, 
Reclaims  the  King  :    he  must  obey  ! 
Through  wild  Arcadia  runs  the  way, 
Arcadia,  land  of  song  and  mountain-side  ; 
Where  Phuebus  o'er  his  favourite  valley  reigns. 
BassfB  green  and  deep  ; 
And  white  columns  peep 
Nymph-like  amid  the  trees,  fairest  of  Grecian  fanes. 


There  athwart  the  rock-wall  white 
The  long  fir-glades  like  clouds  are  hung, 
Green  terrace  over  terrace  iiung, 
Till  snow  and  azure  crown  the  dazing  height ; 
There,  as  Pan  sleeps  below  the  zenith  sun, 
Silence  only  stirs 
Where  the  grasshoppers 
Chirr  their  dry  chaunt,  and  streams  with  summer  music  run. 

XXIII. 

O'er  the  vale  the  Mount  of   Light, 
Lycseus,  lifts  his  holy  head, 
One  shadeless  silver  pyramid, 
O'ertowering  Hellas  with  Olympian  height : 
There,  Neda  and  Theosoa,  nymphs  divine, 
Nursed  the  rocks  among 
Zeus,  when  earth  was  young ; 
And  yet  the  Lord  of  Lords  finds  here  his  best- loved  shrine. 
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Pure  in  heart  and   conscience-whole 
O  they  should  be,  who  dare  to  corne 
Within  dread  Nature's  secret  home, 
And  nought  'twixt  us  and  her  to  mask  the  soul 
As  the   proud   despot   treads  the  vale  alone 
Fiercer  in   his  ear 
Burn  the  words  of  fear, 
And  all  that  ambient  air  is  Cleonicc's  moan  ! 


Whither  from  this   gad-fly   sting, 
This  coward-making  conscience  fly  1 
— He  sees  Phigalia's  rampart  high, 
And  Neda   flowing  from  her  mountain-spring 
Past  Lycosura ; — There,  as  legends  said, 
Huge  Lycajus  hides 
In  his  rifted   sides 
The  Callers-forth  of  Souls  ;   the   Summoners  of  the  Dead. 

XXVI. 

Eastward   up  the  vale  he    turns, 
Where  walls   of   rock  to   left  and   right 
Flicker   with  living  tapestry   light, 
Aconite,  and  green   mist  of  feathery   ferns  : 
There,  jasmine-stars  and  golden  cistus  beam, 
While   the  waves  below 
Pearl  and   sapphire   flow, 

Deepening  their    voice,  as    near   their    birthplace    still   they 
stream. 

XXVII. 

Rushing  waters,   could   ye   not 
Far  sea-ward  bear  the   damning  cry  I — 
But   now  the   journey's   goal  is  nigh, 
Where   one   dark   pool   marks  out  the  fountain-spot  : 
With  lichen-gilded  layers  and   splinter'd  steep 
Arching   high  and  wide, 
Springs   the   mountain-side, 
And  the   black  mirror  lies  in   marble   stillness  deep. 

XXVIII. 

Sad,  as  one   himself  compell'd 
The  spirits   to  compel,   uprear'd 
His  gray  ness  the   Soul-summoner   weird, 
And  pray'd,  and  by  the   hands  Pausanias  held, 
Bending  him  o'er  the  mirror  blank,  and  said 
"  In  the  Absolver  bold, 
Whom  thou  wouldst   behold 
Name  in  thine  heart ;  nor  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  the  dead." 
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XXIX. 

Shuddering  o'er  the  shuddering  pool, 
He  sees  the  Face,  not  maiden-bright, 
But  ring'd  with   blue   unhappy  light, 
And,  starting,  gazed  around,  and  called  her  :- 
For  'she,  not  here,  but  where  pure  souls  abide 
In   the  eternal  day, 
Innocently  gay, 
Is  what  she   was  on  earth,   transfused  and   glorified. 

XXX. 

Fled   the  vision :   and  alone, 

As  when  the  storm-clouds   leeward  go. 

Faint  flashes   broad  and  reddening  glow, 
And  far  horizons  mutter  undertone, — 
These  words  around   the  cavern  flit,   no  more, 
"  Hence   to  Sparta  iiee  ; 
There,  release  will  be  :  " 
And,   as  he  stood,  the  rock  and   waters  flared   with  gore. 

XXXI. 

"  Fly  !  "   the  Soul-evoker  cried, 
"  The  God   has  spoken  !     Only,   know 
His  message   sounds  for  weal  or  woe 
As  the  heart   is,  or  is   not,   purified  : 
The  Soul  is  its   own   Fate."     Pausanias  groan'd, 
Frown'd,  and  groan'd  again  : 
— 'Twas  one  moment's  pain  ! 
Pride's  icy  heart  grew  big ;  the  guilt  was  unatoned  ! 

XXXII. 

Therefore,  0  just  Gods  below, 
When  hollow  Sparta  he   retrod, 
Ye  smote  him  with  your   Fury-rod 
That   smites  but  once,  and   needs  no   second  blow  ! 
For  lust  breeds  lust,  treasons  on  treasons  call, 
Till  a   servile  mouth 
Tells  the  shameful  truth  : 
Plat-sea's  victor  now  is  Persia's  friend   and  thrall. 

XXXIII. 

By  the  temple  brazen -wrought 
Lo  !   his  own  mother's  hands  begin 
To  pile  the  stone  and  wall  him  in, 
Captive  to   famine,   where  he  safety  sought. 
Unhappy   Chief!   traitor  to   God  and    Greece, 
Now  on  Spartan  ground 
He  the  end  hath  found! 
But  only  where  thou  art,   Cieonice,   there  is  peace. 

F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 
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THE,  LAND    OF    BURNS. 


'•  You  will  have  heard  that  I  am  going 
to  commence  poet  in  print ;  and  to- 
morrow my  works  go  to  the  press.  I 
expect  it  will  be  a  volume  of  about 
two  hundred  pages.  It  is  just  the  last 
foolish  action  I  intend  to  do,  and  then 
turn  a  wise  man  as  fast  as  possible." 
So  wrote  Robert  Burns  from  Mossgiel, 
on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776,  to  one  of 
the  friends  of  his  youth,  David  Brice, 
a  shoemaker,  in  Glasgow.  If  ever  a 
volume  of  poems  was  sent  to  press 
under  doubts  and  difficulties  it  was 
this  one,  for  Burns  was  at  the  time  in 
great  trouble  and  distress.  In  the 
same  letter  he  says :  "  The  ship  is 
on  her  way  home  that  is  to  take  me 
out  to  Jamaica,  and  then  farewell, 
dear  old  Scotland,  and  farewell,  dear 
ungrateful  Jean,  for  never,  never  will 
I  see  you  more."  The  ungratefulness 
of  Jean  was  the  destruction  of  the 
marriage  lines  between  the  poet  and 
her  who  was  destined  after  all  to  be 
his  wedded  wife,  and  to  remain  with 
him  during  those  stormy  ten  years 
between  the  publication  of  his  poems 
and  his  death. 

From  the  thirteenth  of  June,  for 
eight  weeks,  the  old  printing  press  in 
the  garret  off  the  Star  Inn  Close  in 
Waterloo  Street,  Kilmarnock,  was  kept 
merrily  at  work,  and  on  the  thirty- 
tirst  of  July,  1786,  six  hundred  copies, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  had 
previously  been  subscribed  for,  of 
'  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect, 
by  Robert  Burns,'  were  issued  to  the 
public.  The  proofs  were  no  doubt 
revised  with  a  watchful  eye  for  the 
officers  of  the  law,  for  the  father  of 
Jean  Armour  had  threatened  to  incar- 
cerate him  for  not  finding  the  neces- 
sary "  caution  "  of  five  pounds  for  the 
support  of  his  expected  offspring. 

It  must  have  been,  therefore,  with 
the  terrors  of  a  jail  hanging  over  him, 


that  he  stepped  up  the  little  outside 
stair  which  led  to  the  small  printing 
office  of  John  Wilson — the  "  Wee 
Johnny,"  who  was,  according  to 
Burns,  not  only  small  of  body,  but 
diminutive  in  soul — to  correct  the 
typographical  errors  so  likely  to  be 
made  by  the  Scotch  printers  of  those 
days,  even  in  setting  up  or  composing 
Scotch  words,  and  to  give  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  best  pieces.  Old 
AValter  Graham,  who  directed  the 
printing  press,  used  to  describe  him 
as  coming  into  the  place,  "  striking 
his  top  boots  with  his  riding  whip,  and 
flourishing  it  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  those  near  him.  He  was,"  the  old 
printer  used  to  remark,  "  a  noisy  fule, 
and  one  whose  whip  it  was  not  safe  to 
be  within  the  reek  [reach]  of."  If  the 
poet  created  some  little  noise  in  the 
printing  office,  it  was  but  the  cracking 
of  his  whip,  so  to  speak,  to  the  storm 
which  was  created  by  the  appearance 
of  his  works. 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  unpretentious  little  books,  stitched 
in  blue  paper,  were  carried  from  the 
little  garret  printing- shop  to  the  pub- 
lishing office  at  Kilmarnock  Cross, 
which  has  long  since  been  removed 
by  the  work  of  the  town  improver ; 
and  still  the  flame  that  was  kindled 
on  that  thirty-first  of  July  seems  to 
be  as  undying  as  ever.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
federated  clubs  of  Burns' s  admirers 
all  over  the  world  should  have  re- 
solved to  celebrate  in  Kilmarnock  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
that  famous  volume,  as  an  occasion 
even  more  worthy  of  honour  than 
the  birth  of  the  poet  himself,  in  the 
"  auld  clay  biggin  "  at  Ayr. 

Of  the  stream  of  pilgrims  which  still 
continues  to  flow  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  the  country  of  Burns,  few 
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can  form  any  idea  as  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  face  of 
the  landscape  since  the  days  that  he 
sang.  The  stage  coach  has  long  since 
given  way  to  the  steam  engine,  and 
the  scream  of  the  whistle  is  now  heard 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Nith,  the  Ayr,  and 
the  gentle-nowing  Afton,  far  louder 
than  the  scream  of  the  green-crested 
lapwing  which  the  poet  desired  to  for- 
bear for  sake  of  his  slumbering  Mary. 
By  Lugar  the  flames  of  the  furnaces  of 
Muirkirk  keep  blinking  and  blazing 
to  the  night,  whilst  on  the  Irvine  at 
Hurlford,— the  quiet  ford  which  Burns, 
regularly  crossed  when  riding  from 
Mossgiel  to  the  printing  press  at 
Kilmarnock — as  on  the  Doon  at  Dal- 
mellington,  lights  quite  as  lurid  in 
their  glow  as  those  which  frightened 
Tarn  O'Shanter  at  Alloway  Kirk 
dance  wildly  against  the  dark  sky. 
Seaward  now  in  the  night  time  are 
seen  the  flashes  from  the  lighthouses 
at  Pladda  on  the  southern  point  of  the 
Island  of  Arran,  and  at  Turnberry  on 
the  Carrick  coast,  while  moving  spots 
of  green  and  red  tell  of  vessels  of  all 
sizes  passing  up  and  down  the  busy 
Frith  of  Clyde. 

But  the  railways,  the  reeking  pits, 
and  the  blazing  iron  furnaces  are  not 
the  only  changes,  for  a  hundred  years 
of  high  cultivation  have  entirely 
altered  the  once  so  rustic  landscape. 

About  the  time  the  poet  was  born 
there  was  very  little  enclosed  land  in 
Ayrshire,  farming  being  nearly  all  on 
the  crofting  or  ''  rig  and  runrig " 
system.  All  this  has  been  changed. 
Hedges  have  been  planted,  peat  mosses 
have  been  reclaimed,  marshes  drained, 
good  macadamised  roads  laid  down ; 
and  with  substantial  whitewashed 
farm-houses  shining  amongst  fields  of 
waving  hay  or  yellow  grain,  with 
peaceful  browsing  herds  of  those  Ayr- 
shire cows  which  are  famous  for  their 
milk  all  the  world  over,  there  are  not 
more  peaceful  or  more  prosperous- 
looking  agricultural  districts  in  all 
Scotland  than  those  parts  of  the  land 
of  Burns  which  can  be  viewed  from 
Carrickhill  overlooking  the  valley  of 


the  Doon,  or  Barnweil  Hill,  where 
stands  the  monument  of  the  patriot 
Wallace,  commanding  the  upper  val- 
leys of  the  Ayr  and  the  Irvine. 
Changed  systems  of  cultivation  have, 
no  doubt,  tended  to  make  some  of  the 
descriptive  passages  in  Burns's  poems 
obscure  to  the  general  reader,  as  in- 
deed they  are  to  some  of  the  Ayrshire 
folks  now  themselves. 

The  whack  of  the  flail,  or  "  weary 
flinging  tree,"  is  never  heard  now  on 
the  barn  floor,  though  twenty  years 
ago  there  were  few  of  the  older 
ploughmen  and  farmers  but  could 
handle  it  well  at  the  annual  hay-stacks 
or  hay  harvest  homes  ;  and  the  reaper 
and  his  song  have  of  course  disappeared 
before  the  mowing  machine  with  its 
incessant  "  clicking  "  sound.  In  many 
homesteads  the  barn-doors  facing  each 
other,  which  had  to  bo  removed  from 
the  hinges  to  allow  for  the  Hallowe'en 
charm  of  "weighing  three  wechts  o' 
naething,"  still  stand  ;  but  they  are 
no  longer  necessary  for  their  original 
purpose  of  winnowing  the  corn  by  the 
natural  breeze,  the  winnowing  machine 
having  dispensed  with  all  that.  The 
wecht,  or  measure  of  calf  skin,  stretched 
on  a  wooden  hoop,  has  no  doubt,  too, 
disappeared  from  the  barn ;  and  at 
Hallowe'en  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
now  in  getting  hold  of  a  bag  of  hemp- 
seed,  hemp  having  long  ceased  to  be 
cultivated  in  Ayrshire,  or  indeed  in 
any  part  of  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land. The  "rockings,"  or  spinning- 
wheel  meetings,  have  gone  too ;  though 
at  some  of  the  social  gatherings  of  the 
old  agricultural  societies  the  toasts  of 
"  The" Pirn  "  and  "  The  Mill  "  still  sur- 
vive to  show  that  the  busy  dames  of 
the  fireside  are  not  forgotten  in  the 
festal  moments  of  their  lords  and 
masters. 

Among  games,  curling,  which  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  poem,  of  '  Tarn  Samson.' 
was  well  known  ;  but  not  bowls,  played 
now  by  those  who  hold  the  same  posi- 
tions in  life  as  did  Ballantyne,  Aitken, 
Rankine,  and  Captain  Matthew  Hen- 
derson. At  present  almost  every  parish 
has  a  bowling-green,  and  the  meetings 
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on  the  summer  evenings,  with  their 
social  mirth  and  gossip,  are  just  such  as 
the  poet  would  have  loved  to  join  and 
to  sing  of.  Golf,  the  great  Scottish 
game,  most  likely  Burns  never  saw, 
except  possibly  when  in  Edinburgh. 
A  wedding  custom  known  as  the 
"  riding  of  the  broos,"  a  wild  harum- 
scarum  race  in  which  the  necks  of  the 
riders  were  sometimes  broken,  has  long 
gone  out  of  fashion.  In  Burns's  time 
it  seemed  to  be  as  indispensable  to  the 
festivities  as  the  cake  is  now,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  '  The  Auld  Farmer's  New- 
Year  Morning  Salutation  to  his  Auld 
Mare,  Maggie : ' 

"  At  Brooses  thon  had  ne'er  a  fellow, 

For  pith  an'  speed  ; 
But  ev'ry  tail  thou  pay't  them  hollow 
Whare'er  thou  gaed.  ' 

Hallowe'en  is  not  held  now  as  it 
used  to  be,  though  at  some  country 
firesides  nuts  are  still  burned,  and 
apples  eaten  and  ducked  for  in  a  tub. 
"  Kirns,"  or  harvest  homes  are  no 
longer  the  "rantin'  feasts  "  they  were 
in  the  days  of  the  sickle ;  for  the 
country  tailor,  with  his  cheery  song, 
and  the  village  souter,  or  cobbler,  with 
his  queer  stories,  who  took  their  holi- 
days in  the  "  hairst  "  or  harvest  time, 
have  long  been  missed  from  the 
farmer's  fireside. 

Kilmarnock,  which,  from  its  excel- 
lent railway  facilities,  is  recognised  as 
the  most  central  position  of  the  land 
of  Burns,  has  much  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  poet  besides  the  old 
garret  in  which  his  works  were  first 
printed. 

The  present  Laigh  Kirk  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  building  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  '  Ordination,'  and  in 
the  churchyard  lie  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other  all  that  is  mortal  of  the 
three  worthies  alluded  to  in  the  verse, 

"  Has  aiild  Kilmarnock  seen  the  Deil? 
Or  great  M'Kinlay  thrawn  his  heel, 
Or  Robinson  again  grown  weel 

To  preach  an'  read  ? 
'  Na,  waur  than  a'!  '  cries  ilka  chiel 

'  Tarn  Samson's  dead  ! '  " 

The  stone  which  marks  the  grave  of 
No.  322. — VOL.  LIV. 


the   old   sporting  seedsman  bears  the 
epitaph : — 

"  Tain  Samson's  weel -worn  clay  here  lies, 

Ye  canting  zealots  spare  him  ! 
If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise, 
Yell  mend  or  ye  win  near  him." 

In  the  High  Churchyard  lies  one  on 
whom  the  poet  wrote  a  very  different 
epitaph,  one  which  it  is  needless  to 
state  has  not  been  engraved  on  the 
stone  ;  it  is  that  on  Wee  Johnny  : — 

"  Hicjacet — Wee  Johnny. 
' '  Whoe'er  thou  art,  0  reader,  know 

That  Death  has  murder' d  Johnny, 
An'  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low — 
For  saul  he  ne'er  had  ony." 

The  monument  in  Kay  Park,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
September,  1878,  is  undoubtedly  the 
grandest  that  has  yet  been  reared  to 
the  memory  of  Burns.  It  is  sixty-five 
feet  in  height,  built  of  red  sandstone, 
and  Gothic  in  design,  representing  an 
old  baronial  tower.  In  the  alcove  in 
front  stands  a  marble  statue  eight  feet 
high,  representing  the  poet  attired  in 
close-fitting  coat  and  knee-breeches, 
his  back  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  book 
in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  other. 
It  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of 
Naismith's  portrait,  and  was  cut  from 
a  block  of  the  finest  Sicilian  marble 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Stevenson  of  Edinburgh. 
In  the  interior  of  the  building  there  is 
an  interesting  collection  of  relics,  to 
which  the  original  manuscript  of  Tarn 
O'  Shanter  has  lately  been  added  at 
great  cost. 

Five  miles  from  Kilmarnock  is 
Irvine,  where  Burns  made  his  unfor- 
tunate start  as  a  flax  dresser,  and, 
worse  still,  contracted,  in  the  opinions 
of  his  biographers,  very  many  bad 
habits :  and  nine  miles  in  another 
direction  is  Ayr,  where  in  the  summer 
time  omnibuses  run  regularly  to  and 
from  the  station  to  the  cottage  in 
which  the  poet  was  born,  the  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  the  Auld  Kirk 
of  Alloway,  and  the  Auld  Brig  o'  Boon 
— the  three  latter  being  situated  all 
close  to  each  other,  and  about  a  mile  to 
the  south  of  the  former.  The  straggling 
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Hicli  Street  reached,  one    soon  finds 
the  inn   on  the  right,  in  which  ram 
and  his  dear  companion  Souter  Johnny 
are  said  to  have  got  «  fou  together 
An  oil  painting  above  the  for  repre- 
sents   the    hero    reluctantly   bidding 
good-bye   to   his    companions    ot 
evening,  in 

«  That  hour,  o'night's  black  arch  the  key-stano, 
That  dreary  hour  lie  mounts  his  beast 

and  gives  a  fair  idea  in  a  rude 
country  way  of  the  start  for  that 
memorable  ride. 

The    house    is    a    plain    substantial 
Scotch  building,  two  stories  high,  with 
a    thatched   roof,    and    remains    very 
much  what  it  must  have  been  when, 
as  the  story  goes,  Dugald  Graeme  of 
Shanter    and    John     Davidson,     the 
drunken    shoemaker,   the  originals  of 
the  poem,  used  to  go  there  on  market 
clays.   The  room  up  stairs  in  which  Tarn 
was  "glorious"  is  still  pointed  out; 
but  the  chairs  of  the  Carrick  farmer 
and  Souter  Johnny  have  been  recently 
purchased   by  the  Ayr    Burns  Club, 
and  placed  in  the  memorial  room  in 
the   cottage   where   he   was    born  at 
Alloway.     The    original  drinking-cup, 
or  "  caup,"  of  the  inn  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  some  private  individual ;  but 
the  present  landlord   shows  a  facsimile 
in  a  well-executed  piece  of  dovetailed 
woodwork,    bound    together    with    a 
silver  hoop,  which  is  filled  and  emptied 
by  enthusiasts,  as  was  the  old  one. 

"  If  it  should  chance  to  be  Tuesday, 
which  is  market-day  in  Ayr,  the 
visitor  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
forcing  his  way  down  High  Street,  as 
the  farmers  from  Kyle  and  Carrick 
crowd  together  to  talk  of  crops,  the 
weather,  and  the  markets,  just  as  in 
the  old  time.  Here  and  there  one  may 
on  such  a  day  see  just  such  an  in- 
dividual as  Burns's  Tarn,  though  the 
felt  hat  has  long  ago  displaced  the 
old-fashioned  Kilmarnock  bonnet,  and 
'  the  ribbed  hose  of  Shetland  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  mo^e  sub 
stantial  trousers  of  home-spun  Tweed 
cloth.  "  Drouthy  neebors "  still 
"neebors  meet,"  and  adjourn  to 


taverns,  as  of  yore,  though  the  "chap- 
man billies,"  or  wandering  packmen, 
have  gone  with  the  stage  coachmen 
the  post  boys,  and  other  characters  of 
a   bygone    use.       Curious    characters 
these    "chapman   billies"   were  with 
their  waistcoat   pieces  for  the  plough- 
men and  Sunday  gowns  for  the  dairy- 
maids in  their  packs,  always  seeking  a 
pretext  for   showing  their  wares,  and 
ready,  many  of  them,  to  sing  a  Scotch 
son-    or    a    favourite      Psalm    tune, 
according  to  the  tastes  of   their  cus- 
tomers and  their  likelihood  of  doing 
a    little    trade.       A     short    distance 
beyond  a  handsome  tower    dedicated 
to    Scotland's    patriot,     Sir    William 
Wallace,    the    tourist    will    find   the 
"  \uldBrig  of  Ayr,"  on  the  same  side 
as  the  Tarn  0'  Shanter  Inn.     It  con- 
sists of  four  arches,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in   1252  by  two  maiden 
ladies  named  Love,  after  the   sweet- 
heart of  one  of  them  had  been  drowned 
in  crossing  the  ford    during  a    flood. 
It  was   in    1785    that    the   venerable 
pile    began    to    show   signs  of   giving 
way,  and  in  May,  1786,  the  first  stone 
of  a    new  structure  was  laid  a  little 
lower  down  the  river. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  poem  of 
'The  Brigs   o'  Ayr,'  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  John  Ballantyne,  banker  of 
Ayr,  who  was  provost  of  the  town  at 
the   time,   and  took  a  great   interest 
in  its  erection.     In  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  "  conceited  gowk"  or  New 
Brig,  and    the  Auld  Vandal,  as  the 
Auld   Brig   is  called,  the  latter   pro- 
phesies that  it  will  be  a  brig  when  the 
other  is  "  a  cairn  of  stones,"  and  this 
has  proved  true.     In  1877  the  "  new  " 
bridge  of  1786  was  found  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  condition  ;   it    was  accord- 
ingly  taken   clown,    and   another  has 
since  been  built  on  the  old  site.     The 
view  from  the   Old   Brig   on   a  quiet 
summer  evening  is    a    very   pleasant 
one.     Westward   the    setting  sun  be- 
hind the  Arran  hills  gilds  the  sails  and 
ropes  of  the  vessels  in  the   harbour; 
the  white-winged  gulls  skim  here  and 
there   below  on  the  swelling  tide,  and 
the  grey  smoke  drifts  slowly  over  the 
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old-fashioned  houses,  which  seem  to 
show  their  sturdy  Ayrshire  indepen- 
dence in  the  irregularity  of  their  archi- 
tecture. 

In  the  background  a  stately  mansion 
rises  from  its  nest  of  Scotch  pines.  It 
is  Castle  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  John  Ballantyne  mentioned, 
the  true  and  tried  friend  of  the  poet, 
who  offered  to  defray  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems.  His  grave  is  in  the  old  parish 
church-yard  ;  and  near  to  him  rests 
Robert  Aitken,  one  of  Burns' s  lirst 
patrons,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  whilst  Dr. 
Dalrymple  and  Dr.  McGill,  celebrated 
in  the  '  Kirk's  Alarm,'  lie  close  by. 
Seldom  does  the  wandering  tourist 
think  of  visiting  the  old  churchyard. 
Yet  the  graves  of  such  men  are  surely, 
to  the  true  admirers  of  Burns,  more 
pleasant  memories  than  all  those 
doubtful  caups,  quaicks,  and  gew-gaws 
which  hive  to  be  protected  in  glass 
cases. 

The  common  route  to  the  cottage 
is  the  Maybole  Road,  which  runs  very 
close  to  the  original  one  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  Carrick  farmer, 
and  over  which  William  Burns  rode 
with  the  howdie,  or  midwife,  on  the 
pillion  behind  him  on  that  stormy  night 
in  January  when  the  poet  was  born. 
The  ford  which  Tarn  is  supposed  to 
have  crossed,  and  where  the  chapman, 
or  pedlar,  was  smothered  in  the  snow, 
is  two  hundred  yards  further  down 
than  the  roadway  bridge.  The  Meikle 
Stane  still  stands  there,  visible  from  the 
roadway,  and  is  pointed  out  as  "  Tarn's 
first  milestone."  A  short  distance 
beyond  is  the  little  village  of  Allo- 
way.  The  "auld  clay  biggin"  is  a 
very  humble  one-storied  cottage,  now 
in  the  keeping  of  a  burly  Ayrshire 
man,  kind  and  courteous,  and  well 
versed  in  the  lore  of  the  place,  which 
he  can  retail  to  the  visitor  in  the  real 
broad  Carrick  accent.  The  little 
chamber  where  the  poet  came  to 
life  looks  much  as  his  young  eyes 
must  have  seen  it.  The  plain  deal 
chairs  are  there  still ;  and  the  bed  in 


the  far  corner,  a  mere  bunk,  set  in  to 
the  wall,  is  the  one  on  which  Robert 
Burns  was  born.  The  chest  of  drawers 
and  the  eight-day  clock,  the  works  of 
which  are  still  good,  though  it  stands 
silent,  complete  the  furniture  of  the 
little  cottage. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  brings  one  to  the 
Auld  Kirk  of  Alloway,  a  plain  little 
edifice  which  had  never  been  heard  of 
beyond  the  sound  of  its  own  bell  but 
for  the  little  brown-eyed  boy  who  ran 
about  the  braes  of  Bonnie  Doon,  and 
pulled  the  gowans  on  the  grass-green 
banks  around. 

The  old  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard from  the  roadway  was  in  the 
southwest  corner,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  a  tomb,  which  contains  the  remains 
of  a  local  county  family,  the  Hughes 
of  Balkissock.  A  huge  plane-tree, 
over  two  hundred  years  old,  over- 
shadows the  roofless  building.  The 
window  in  which  Tain  saw  such  won- 
derful sights  is  now  built  up,  though 
the  "  winnock  bunker  in  the  east, 
where  sat  Old  Nick  in  shape  of 
beast,"  is  still  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  poet,  though  the  sandstone  is 
worn  thin  with  the  action  of  successive 
frosts  and  snows. 

From  the  lower  wall  of  the  Auld 
Kirk  to  the  keystone  of  the  Auld 
Brig  the  distance  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  dipping  slightly 
downhill  on  crossing  the  modern  road- 
way, and  rising  as  the  bridge  is 
reached.  It  is  just  about  the  length 
of  Tattenham  Corner,  yet  never  has 
that  famous  stretch  of  turf  seen  a  more 
exciting  struggle  than  these  few  score 
yards  of  uneven  ground.  The  bridge 
itself,  whicli  is  close  upon  four  hundred 
years  old,  consists  of  one  single  spanned 
arch,  and  in  the  days  before  wheeled 
traffic  was  considered  to  be  a  very  con- 
venient structure. 

The  land  of  Burns's  boyhood  lies  all 
around,  a  plain  of  fertile  fields,  where 
once  he  struggled  hard  to  help  his 
father  to  eke  out  that  rent  which 
seemed  always  to  hang  over  the  old 
man  like  the  axe  of  the  headsman. 
Mount  Oliphant,  the  farm  to  which 
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William  Burns  removed  from  the 
cottage  when  his  son  was  only  seven 
years  old,  can  be  easily  reached  in 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  village  ot 
-Uloway.  It  stands  high,  as  the  name 
suggests,  and  commands  a  fine  VH>\V 
of  the  surrounding  country, 
whole  of  the  steading  and  dwelling- 
place  has  been  greatly  altered,  and  the 
poet  himself  would  scarcely  now  recog- 
nise the  place  in  which,  as  a  lad  ot 
thirteen,  he  first  held  "a  yoking  at 
the  plough." 

It  was  here  that  he  first  telt 
that  flame  which  burned  so  strongly 
within  him  afterwards ;  the  fair  Nelly 
Tvilpatrick,  his  companion  on  the  har- 
vest rig,  having  made,  as  he  says,  his 
"pulse  beat  such  a  furious  rattan 
when  he  looked  and  fingered  over  her 
little  hand  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle 
stings  and  thistles."  Here,  too,  he 
wished 

"  For  poor  old  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  beuk  could  make, 
Or  sing  a  song  at  least." 

From  this  farm,  in  1777,  when 
Burns  was  eighteen  years  old,  the 
family  removed  to  Lochlea,  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton,  which  is  within 
easy  walk  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
about  half  an  hour's  distance  from 
Ayr  by  the  railway. 

Like  Mount  Oliphant,  the  place  has 
been  much  changed.  The  old  low- 
roofed  dwelling  of  the  poet's  time  has 
been  converted  into  a  stable,  and  the 
barn  which  was  thatched  by  his 
hands  has  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  a  more  substantial  structure,  the 
lintel  stone  alone  being  preserved.  It 
was  at  Lochlea  that  he  wrote  'Winter, 
a  Dirge,'  '  The  Dying  Words  of  Poor 
Mailie,'  and  a  few  other  of  his 
choicest  poems;  it  was  at  Lochlea, 
too,  that  he  lost  his  father,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  February,  1783. 

It  was  in  an  old-fashioned  two- 
•  story  house,  which  is  still  standing, 
near  the  Tarbolton  cross,  and  yet  used 
as  an  inn,  that  the  poet  enjoyed  many 
festive  nights  with  the  brethren  of  the 
mystic  bevel ;  and  it  was  inside  a  hall 


aclioininff  that  he  l>a  le  good-bye  to  the 
brethren  of  St.  James's  Lodge,  when 
his  chest  was  on  the  way  to  Greenock 
to  be  put  on  board  the  ship  for 
Jamaica,  in  the  well-known  lines— 


A  last  request  permit  me  here, 


To  him,  the  Bard  that's  far  a\va." 


The  debating  club,  of  which  he  was 
president  at  the  first  meeting,  and  the 
dancing  school  where  he  met  the  be- 
witching Mary  Morrison,  were  also 
held  in  this  house. 

A  lovely  walk  from  Coilsfield,  by  way 
of  Failford,  a  sweet  little  spot  where 
the  Fail  joins  the  Ayr,  brings  one  to 
the  town  of  Mauchline,  the  home  of 
Bonnie  Jean.  On  reaching  the  cross, 
the  house  which  was  said  to  be  Nanse 
Tinnock's  will  be  pointed  out  by  any 
passing  native.  It  is  an  old  thatch- 
roofed  two-storied  building,  the  upper 
storey  being  reached  by  a  wooden  stair 
from  the  outside.  Nothing  but  the 
signboard  nails  above  the  door  art- 
left  to  mark  the  place  where  the  bard 
vowed  he  would  drink  William  Pitt's 
health  "  nine  times  a  week,"  where  he 
was  wont  to  read  to  admiring  audi- 
ences his  latest  productions ;  and  where, 
indeed,  the  '  Holy  Fair  '  was  heard  for 
the  first  time. 

Almost  opposite  is  the  house,  built 
of  red  sandstone,  in  which  he  lived 
with  his  Jean  on  commencing  married 
life.  The  room  up  stairs  in  which  Jean 
and  he  spent  their  honeymoon,  and 
the  bed  which  is  set  in  the  wall,  are- 
still  shown  to  visitors. 

Gavin  Hamilton's  residence  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  dwellings  in 
the  place,  and  is  interesting,  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  the  original  pro- 
prietor was  the  landlord  and  good 
friend  of  the  poet,  but  that  within  its 
walls  is  the  office  where  Burns  and 
Bonnie  Jean  were  legally  married  on 
the  third  of  August,  1788.  Close  at 
hand  is  the  churchyard,  the  scene  of 
the  famous  'Holy  Fair.'  In  an  ob- 
scure corner  is  the  grave  of  Daddie 
Auld,  the  reverend  minister  of  the 
Gospel  who  lebuked  the  poet  before 
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the  congregation  as  he  sat  on  the 
cutty-stool  inside  the  place  of  worship. 
Holy  Willie's  grave,  not  far  off,  lies  un- 
marked, as  if  he  had  really  "  taen  the 
left-hand  road,"  and  but  a  few  feet  of 
ground  separate  his  resting-place  from 
those  of  Nanse  Tinnock  and  Racer 
Jess,  who  at  the  Holy  Fair  stood 
"  blinkin'  at  the  entry."  On  a  plain 
upright  stone  are  engraved,  under  the 
record  of  the  death  of  her  father,  an 
old  soldier,  the  words  :  "  Also  his 
daughter  Mary,  the  poet's  Bonnie 
Mary  Morrison,  who  died  29th  June, 
1791,  aged  20." 

Poosie  Nansie's  is  still  an  inn  and 
not  much  changed ;  but  it  is  needless 
to  state  that  it  is  never  now  frequent- 
ed by  jolly  beggars,  for  everywhere 
through  the  country  the  traveller 
meets  with  a  notice  asking  him  not, 
under  any  consideration,  to  give  alms 
to  vagrants. 

Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Mauch- 
line  is  Mossgiel,  where  the  family 
settled  after  leaving  Lochlea.  It  was 
from  Mossgiel  Burns  courted  both 
Bonnie  Jean  and  Highland  Mary ;  it 
was  while  at  Mossgiel  he,  in  the  direst 
misery,  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  it  was  to  Mossgiel, 
after  fame  and  fortune  had  been  made 
in  Edinburgh,  and  his  name  was  ring- 
ing through  the  land,  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  mother  and  the  rest 
of  the  family.  Here,  too,  he  addressed 
those  lines  to  that  "  wee  modest 
cowering  timorous  beastie,"  the  mouse, 
which  ran  scuttling  away  from  the 
ploughshare,  its  "  wee  bit  housie  now 
in  ruin  ; "  and  it  was  here,  too,  that 
he  mourned  the  fate  of  that  "  wee 
modest  crimson-tipped  flower,"  the 
daisy.  The  fields  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ploughing  at  the  time  are  still 
pointed  out  with  pride  by  the  tenant 
of  the  farm  ;  but  the  dwelling,  "  low 
roof  with  green  trees  half  concealed," 
which  Wordsworth  described  on  his 
visit,  has  given  place  to  a  substantial 
slate-roofed  building  of  two  stories. 
The  spence  (  "  ben  in  the  spence,  right 
pensivelie")  has  been  much  altered 
since  the  days  when  the  poet  sat  down 


to  write  with  hands  horny  from  the 
plough,  and  one  would  not  know  it 
now  from  the  picture  in  '  The 
Vision ' — 

"  There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek, 
I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek, 
That  lill'd,  wi'  hoast-provoking  smeek, 

The  auld,  clay  biggin  ; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin." 

After  many  rambles  throughout  the 
country,  and  for  a  short  distance  into 
England,  Burns  moved  from  the  valley 
of  the  Ayr  to  Dumfriesshire.  Down 
past  New  Cumnock  he  would  ride,  as 
the  border  men  rode  of  old,  thinking, 
as  he  crossed  the  Afton,  of  his  Mary 
asleep  by  the  murmuring  stream,  and 
on  by  the  winding  Nit:i  to  Auldgirth 
Brig.  But  the  traveller  of  to-day 
must  follow  him  in  more  prosaic 
fashion  on  the  railway,  which  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  will  take 
him  from  Mauchline  to  Auldgirth. 

A  short  distance  from  the  station 
of  Auldgirth,  down  the  wooded  bank 
of  the  Nith,  is  Friar's  Carse,  the  resi- 
dence of  that  Captain  Riddle  who  was 
the  poet's  particular  friend  in  Dum- 
friesshire. One  of  the  rooms  is  still 
shown  to  visitors  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  bacchanalian  contest  between 
Hir  Robert  Lawrie  of  Maxwelton, 
Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch,  and  the 
Captain,  which  Burns,  who  was  judge 
on  the  occasion,  has  described  in  the 
poem  of  '  The  Whistle.' 

Close  to  Friar's  Carse  is  Ellisland3 
the  one-storied  dwelling  house  which, 
perched  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the 
Nith,  is  still  the  same  as  when  the 
poet  and  his  Jean  lived  in  it.  And 
in  the  fields  around  might  Burns  have 
been  seen  many  a  time  "  scattering 
the  grain  out  ower  the  rigs  "  at  early 
morning,  for  the  men  to  harrow  while 
he  was  riding  hard  on  his  duties  as 
an  exciseman  amongst  the  mist-clad 
hills  of  Dunscore,  singing  in  his  stir- 
rups those  songs  which  were  destined 
to  be  sung  amongst  the  Australian 
bush  and  in  the  backwoods  of  Ame- 
rica. There  in  the  lonely  evening  he 
sung,  "  0  a'  the  airts  the  win  can 
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blaw,"  while  thinking  of  his  absent 
Jean  in  Mauchline  ;  and  there  by  the 
barnyard,  while  the  dew  was  falling 
and  the  stars  were  shining,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  with  a  swelling  heart 
to  '  Mary  in  Heaven.'  In  a  lovely 
walk  which  leads  down  by  the  river 
through  the  yellow  broom,  he  added, 
'The  Wounded  Hare'  to  his  friends 
of  Mossgiel— '  The  Mouse'  and  'The 
Daisy'— for  there  ho  met  the  ^poor 
wanderer  of  the  woods  and  fields  limp- 
ing along  while  the  sportsman  followed 
with  his  murdering  gun.  It  was  in 
this  path  also  that  he  raked  up  from 
his  Carrick  reminiscences  the  story  of 
'Tarn  0'  Shanter,'  and  was  seen  by 
Mrs.  Burns  laughing  at  his-  own. 
imaginative  pictures,  as  he  repeated 
the  lines  beginning, 

"Now  Tarn,  0  Tarn,  had  thae  been  queans 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens." 

'  John  Anderson  my  jo,  John,'  '  Willie 
brewed  a  Peck  o'  Maut,'  and  '  Auld 
Lang  Syne,'  wer.3  all  composed  in  the 
little  stone  cottage  partly  built  with 
his  own  hands  on  the  Nith  at  Ellis- 
land. 

From  Ellisland  <i  pleasant  walk  of 
six  miles  leads  to  Dumfries.  Burns 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
in  Bank  Street,  in  a  plain-looking 
house  of  three  stories,  on  the  front  of 
the  second  floor  of  which  a  stone  has 
been  inserted  bearing  the  words, 
"  Robert  Burns,  the  National  Poet, 
lived  in  this  house  with  his  family  on 
coming  to  Dumfries  from  Ellisland  in 
1791."  The  apartments,  three  in  num- 
ber, are  much  as  they  were  in  the 
poet's  day,  the  small  central  one,  the 
window  of  which  faces  the  street, 
being  the  place  where  he  wrote  such 
glorious  songs  as  '  My  Love  is  like  a 
red  red  Rose,'  '  A  Man's  a  Man  for 
a'  that,'  '  My  Heart  is  sair  I  daurna 
tell,'  '  Last  May  a  braw  Wooer.' 
.  Passing  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  where,  as  Lord  Rosebery  ob- 
served when  unveiling  it,  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  subscribers  used  to 
shun  him  in  the  streets,  one's  eye 


catches  the  sign  of  the  King's  Arms 
Hotel,  which  he  used  to  frequent,  and 
where  he  scribbled  a  verselet  against 
the  gentlemen  who  had  dared  to  sneer 
in  his  presence  about  officers  of  the 
excise.  Recent  alterations  in  the 
hotel  caused  the  removal  of  the 
.window  bearing  the  verse  which 
commences — 
"  Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this 

sneering 
'Gainst  poor  excisemen?  give    the   cause  a 

hearing." 

A  hundred  yards  further  down  the 
street  is  the  Globe  Tavern,  above  the 
dark  close  entering  to  which  is  a 
portrait  of  the  poet,  with  the  words 
beneath,  "  Burns's  Howff."  A  room 
at  the  back  is  shown  as  the  one  where 
he  was  often  heard  setting  the  table 
in  a  roar.  In  the  fireside  corner 
still  stands  the  chair  he  sat  in,  but 
as  pocket  knives  were  unscrupulously 
used  for  cutting  off  mementoes,  it  has 
been  "  boxed  in,"  and  secured  by  lock 
and  key.  Up  stairs  in  a  bedroom  on 
the  second  floor  is  shown  a  pane  of 
glass,  on  which,  scratched  by  the 
poet's  own  hand,  are  still  the  lines, 

"0  lovely  Polly  Stewart, 
O  charming  Polly  Stewart, 
There's  not  a  llower  that  blooms  in  May 
That's  half  so  fair  as  them  art." 

Leaving  the  Globe  Inn,  and  passing 
up  a  narrow  lane,  often  traversed  by 
the  poet  when  he  was  "  na  fou,  but 
just  had  plenty,"  and  now  named 
Burns  Street,  the  visitor  will,  after  a 
short  walk,  naturally  halt  opposite  a 
bust  placed  in  the  wall  of  a  build- 
ing, which  bears  underneath  it  the 
following : — 

"  In  the  adjoining  House  to  the  North 

Lived  and  Died 
The  Poet  of  his  Country  and  of  Mankind, 

Robert  Burns." 

The  house  is  a  plain,  two-storied 
building,  of  a  style  of  architecture 
very  common  throughout  the  west  of 
Scotland.  On  the  floor  is  situated 
the  kitchen  and  the  sitting-room ; 
up  stairs  is  the  small  apartment  in 
which  he  died,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
July,  1796,  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
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years  after  that  stormy  night  lie  first 
saw  the  light  by  the  banks  of  the  Doon, 
and  within  ten  days  of  ten  years  from 
the  time  his  poems  were  first  issued 
from  the  press.  The  chill  which 
he  had  caught  on  the  fatal  winter's 
night  when  he  was  found  lying  in  the 
street  outside  the  Globe  Inn  never 
left  him.  Spring  came  and  summer 
followed,  but  the  sunshine  brought  no 
warmth,  and  with  a  weary  heart  he 
sought  his  way  to  Brow,  on  the 
Solway,  there  to  try  the  effects  of 
sea-bathing  upon  his  exhausted  frame. 

Alas  !  it  was  too  late.  A  fortnight 
later,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  though  the  salt- 
water had  done  him  some  good,  he  was 
still  very  weak,  and  could  take  no  solid 
food,  A  night  or  two  before  he  left 
Brow,  when  a  young  lady  rose  to  let 
down  the  window-blinds,  thinking  the 
bright  sunshine  might  be  too  much  for 
him,  he,  with  a  look  of  great  benignity, 
said,  "  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your 
kind  attention,  but  oh  !  let  him  shine ; 
he  will  not  shine  long  for  me."  On 
the  eighteenth  he  alighted  from  a 
spring  cart  at  the  foot  of  the  Mill 
Hole  Brae,  and,  stooping  and  stagger- 
ing as  if  in  pain,  entered  his  house, 
never  again  to  leave  it  alive. 

Though  the  tourist  may  love  to 
see  each  scene  the  songs  of  the  poet 
have  made  famous,  the  land  which 
can  really  claim  him  lies  between  his 
birth-place  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon 
and  his  burial-place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nith.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 


Bruar  Water,  the  Birks  of  Abeiieldy, 
the  Falls  of  Foyers,  and  the  scenery  at 
Kenmore,  have  all  owed  much  to  his 
genius ;  but  such  scenes  no  more 
belong  to  the  land  of  Burns  than  the 
grave  of  Bruce  at  Dunfermline,  which 
he  kissed  on  seeing  for  the  first  time. 
But  Kenmure  Castle  and  St.  Mary's 
Isle  were  places  only  less  dear  to  him. 
than  the  Castle  of  Montgomerie  or 
the  Caves  of  Coleen  in  Ayrshire  ;  and 
many  a  joyous  night  did  he  spend, 
in  his  excise  rides,  in  Kirkcudbright 
on  the  Dee,  the  "  Whisky  Jean  "  of 
one  of  his  ballads. 

One  little  cottage  by   the   Moffat, 
near  to  where 

"  Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigie-bum," 

is  still  pointed  out  to  the  travellet 
as  the  place  where 

"  Willie  brew VI  a  peck  o'  maut, 
And  Rob  and  Allan1  cam  to  preet." 

Willie  Nicol,  his  old  Edinburgh  friend, 
lodging  there  on  his  holidays,  invited 
the  poet  and  Allan  Masterton  over 
from  Nithsdale  to  spend  "  a  merry 
nicht."  Who  fell  last  beside  his  chair, 
and  was  king  amongst  the  three,  the 
poet  has  not  said ;  but  ten  years  later 
King  Death  ruled  over  all  of  them — 
all  at  least  that  was  mortal  ;  for  Rob 
and  Willie  and  Allan  shall  live  so 
long  as  there  is  malt  to  brew  and  a 
Scotch  song  to  be  sung,  if  not  all  the 
world  over,  at  least  in  that  portion 
which  we  have  called  the  Land  of 
Burns. 

T.  DYKES. 
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THE  GORDON  BOYS'  HOME. 


' '  You  young  men  have  set  a  stone 
rolling  which  will  not  stop,"  said  the 
late  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  a  true  pro- 
phetic spirit,  when  he  left  his  bed,  not 
long  before  his  death,  in  order  to 
speak  at  Prince's  Hall  on  behalf  of 
the  Gordon  Boys'  Home.  This  was 
Gordon's  own  scheme.  In  the  train- 
ing of  poor  and  friendless  boys  for  the 
army  he  reposed  his  greatest  hopes 
for  the  future.  Before  he  left  for  the 
Mauritius  he  had  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Tennyson  about  it.  He  began 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  "  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  our 
young  soldiers,"  and  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  need  of  such  an  institution.  He 
afterwards  promised  to  join  a  friend 
in  a  somewhat  similar  experiment;  this 
plan  was  unfortunately  abandoned  as 
his  official  duties  called  him  from  this 
country. 

Gordon's  philanthropic  experiences 
at  Gravesend,  amongst  the  poor  out- 
cast lads  there,  would  influence  him  in 
this  direction  no  less  strongly  than 
his  official  knowledge  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  army,  and 
of  the  need  of  its  improvement  by  a 
better  class  of  recruit.  The  courage 
and  endurance  of  our  soldiers  are  pro- 
verbial. In  the  face,  however,  of  the 
high  rate  of  desertion,  the  most  par- 
tial critic  must  own  that  their  moral 
tone  might  be  improved.  Rigid  dis- 
cipline suffices  well  enough  for  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but 
finer  and  kindlier  influences  must  be 
at  work  before  self-respect,  morality, 
and  strict  honesty  of  purpose  can  be 
developed.  Economists,  moreover, 
would  surely  deem  it  sounder  policy 
to  secure  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  spend 
money  on  his  physical  and  moral 
training  prior  to  his  enlistment  at 
eighteen,  than  to  take  him  at  the 
latter  age,  devoid  of  discipline  and 


rectitude,  with  the  probability  of  his 
deserting  before  he  is  twenty.  Youth 
also  is  the  time  when  the  battle  must 
be  fought ;  manhood  is  the  day  after. 
"The&old  are  as  they  are,"  said 
Thomas  Carlyle.  "  They  cannot  alter. 
The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the 
young."  There  are  many  training 
ships°  for  boys  for  the  Navy  and 
Mercantile  Marine,  as  also  the  large 
Government  Naval  School  at  Green- 
wich— all  of  which  are  safe  and 
flourishing,  the  nurseries  of  our  finest 
sailors ;  and  so  it  seems  strange  that 
the  Duke  of  York's  should  be  the 
only  recognised  preparatory  school 
for  the  army.  The  Gordon  Boys' 
Home,  therefore,  besides  conferring 
unbounded  benefits  on  the  poor  lads 
whom  it  reclaims,  will  supply  a  real 
deficiency  in  our  military  organization, 
and  especially  deserves  the  military 
support  and  countenance  which  it  has 
received  from  its  beginning. 

At  the  time  of  Charles  Gordon's 
death  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that 
a  good  deal  of  vain  talk  should  be 
poured  out  over  his  grave,  and  the 
public  mind  was  somewhat  bewildered 
and  irritated  by  the  numerous  pro- 
posed memorials  to  him.  Party  feel- 
ing ran  high,  and,  if  one  quarter  of 
the  energy  that  was  devoted  to 
making  political  capital  out  of  Gor- 
don's death  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  national  memorial  that  is  now 
honoured  by  his  name,  we  should  be 
counting  our  Gordon  boys  by  scores  in 
place  of  tens. 

Dover  Street  was  in  reality  the 
birthplace  of  the  Home — not  the  first 
good  thing  by  many  that  has  had  its 
birthplace  there.  No  sooner  had  Miss 
Stanley  heard  of  the  conversation 
already  mentioned  than  she  organised 
a  little  syndicate  of  ready  helpers 
in  order  to  get  the  scheme  of 
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the  home  realised.  So  long  ago 
as  March,  1885,  penny  subscription 
cards  were  started.  I  had  the  honour 
of  acting  as  one  of  the  first  secre- 
taries, and  received  some  of  the 
earliest  donations.  Though  their 
amount  was  inconsiderable,  their  sig- 
nificance was  deep.  Labourers  on 
their  way  to  work  in  the  early  morn- 
ing would  leave  little  packages  of 
pence  at  my  door.  Enough  for  them 
that  the  project  would  have  met  with 
Gordon's  approval ;  they  honoured  his 
memory  by  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
By  and  by  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 
took  root.  The  pioneers  of  the  Gordon 
Boys'  Home  worked  steadily  on  until 
this  institution,  was  adopted  as  the 
national  memorial  to  Gordon,  and  the 
funds  already  collected  for  a  memorial 
by  the  Mansion  House  Committee 
were  handed  over  to  the  Home. 

It  was  opened  last  September  at 
Fort  Wallington,  near  Fareham,  under 
the  governance  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala.  There  are  also  sub-com- 
mittees of  building  and  finance,  and 
one  for  the  direction  of  subordinate 
matters  through  which  all  applications 
for  admission  must  pass.  It  was  a 
good  day  for  the  Home  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  accepted  the  office  of 
president.  The  practical  and  wise 
control  His  Royal  Highness  exercises 
over  all  charitable  work  undertaken 
by  him  is  of  as  much  value  as  the 
prestige  conferred  by  his  name.  The 
scheme  too  is  one  which  specially 
commends  itself  to  his  kindly  sympa- 
thetic nature.  But  Gordon  boys,  now 
and  hereafter,  must  never  forget  that 
practically  they  owe  their  status  to 
Miss  Stanley,  General  Higginson,  and 
Colonel  Philip  Smith. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  opportune 
loan  of  Fort  Wallington  by  govern- 
ment a  commencement  would  hardly 
yet  have  been  made.  Twenty  home- 
less and  destitute  lads  were  at  first 
admitted,  and  the  number  has  been 
gradually  increased  to  eighty. 

The  funded  property  of  the  Institu- 
tion now  amounts  to  30,000?.,  produc- 


ing an  income  of  about  1,050/.  There 
are  promises  besides  of  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  of  payments  for  the 
maintenance  of  boys  in  the  Home 
amounting  to  about  840?.  The  annual 
cost  of  a  boy  is  estimated  at  221. 
This  figure  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  usual  estimate  at  an  Industrial 
School  and  therefore  gives  a  larger 
margin  for  educational  purposes. 

The  regulations  that  guide  the 
admittance  for  boys  into  the  Gordon 
Home  are  as  simple  as  they  are  prac- 
tical. The  boys  are  elected  by  the 
committee,  not  by  the  votes  of  sub- 
scribers, the  only  conditions  essential 
to  the  eligibility  of  the  candidates 
being  genuine  poverty  and  destitution 
(except  in  the  case  of  poor  boys  that 
are  specially  paid  for),  absence  of 
conviction  of  crime,  and  freedom  from 
such  physical  infirmity  as  would  dis- 
qualify them  for  an  active  career. 
The  age  for  entrance  is  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen.  So  many  Boys'  Refuges 
and  Homes  discharge  their  inmates  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  that  a  fresh  depar- 
ture was  thought  likely  to  be  useful. 
From  fourteen  to  eighteen — the  limit 
of  age  that  boys  are  to  remain  in  the 
Gordon  Home — is  moreover  the  most 
critical  epoch  of  a  lad's  life. 

"  Merely  thyself,  0  man,  thou  canst  not  long 

abide, 

But    presently   for   less    or    greater    must 
decide." 

How  far  more  true  is  this  of  a  boy  ! 

It  has  been  wisely  determined  not 
to  restrict  the  future  career  of  a 
Gordon  boy  exclusively  to  the  army. 
The  instruction  which  the  lads  will 
receive  at  the  Home  is  of  a  nature  to 
fit  them  equally  well  for  civil  employ- 
ment in  this  country  or  in  its  colonies. 
Besides  military  training  and  disci- 
pline, to  which  the  whole  school  is 
subject,  instruction  is  given  in  various 
trades,  so  that,  when  a  boy  leaves  the 
institution,  he  can  select  any  one  of 
the  several  lines  of  life  for  which  his 
training  has  qualified  him,  free  option 
being  left  him  in  this  respect.  Though 
the  Home  has  been  open  little  more 
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than  seven  months  the  boys  make 
their  own  clothing  and  boots.  They 
are  also  instructed  in  carpentry  in  all 
its  branches,  and  each  boy  takes  his 
turn  in  kitchen-work. 

It  is  in  fact  of  vital  impcrtance  in 
such  institutions  to  engage  and  wisely 
direct  the  physical  energies  of  youth. 
Give  their  hands  something  to  do  and 
you  have  won  them.  Their  brains  are 
often  numb  while  their  hands  are  alive 
with  mischievous  energy.  Satan  is 
sometimes  unreasonably  credited  with 
'•'  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do  "  ;  it 
should  rather  be  for  "  irresistibly  en- 
ergetic hands."  But  what  a  poor 
nerveless  creature  would  the  boy  be 
without  this  irrepressible  vitality,  and 
how  we — in  our  meridian — envy  him 
its  possession  !  The  "  mischief  "  is 
but  energy  misdirected,  as  dirt  is 
matter  misplaced.  What  may  not  the 
boy  be  taught  of  cunning  skill  and 
patient  labour  through  his  restless 
fingers  !  Town  lads  are  especially 
clever  and  ambitious  and  have  plenty 
of  talent ;  the  treasure  only  needs 
discovery. 

Mental  energy  is  a  natural  sequence, 
and  often  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
becomes  almost  incredible.  In  an  Eng- 
lish class  of  which  I  bad  charge  last 
winter  at  St.  Andrew's  Home  for 
Working  Boys  in  Westminster,  one  of 
my  pupils,  employed  in  a  printing 
office  from  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  never 
once  missed  his  weekly  attendance, 
trudging  down  to  the  Home  in  all 
weathers  from  Soho.  He  also  belonged 
to  the  drawing-class,  and,  as  I  have 
since  discovered,  devotes  half  his  daily 
dinner  hour  to  a  cracked  violin  of 
which  he  is  the  proud  possessor, 
actually  paying  a  musical  friend  to 
instruct  him  ! 

Gordon's  religion  was  the  whole 
Bible,  not  part  of  it ;  but  no  one  would 
more  readily  have  conceded  that 

"  All  paths  unto  the  Father  lead 
When  self  the  feet  have  spuru'd." 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  an 
institution  bearing  his  name  should  be 
absolutely  unsectarian,  and  the  boys 
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attend  the  churches  of  the  different 
denominations  to  which  they  belong. 
The  Executive  of  the  Home  con- 
sists at  present  of  the  commandant 
and  his  staff  -  officer,  both  retired 
officers  of  the  army  ;  a  schoolmaster 
and  assistant ;  three  trades  instructors 
—tailor,  shoemaker,  and  carpenter; 
besides  sergeant-instructors,  who  di- 
vide between  them  the  general  disci- 
pline and  drill  of  the  boys  as  well 
as  the  discharge  of  commissariat 
duties.  As  the  institution  increases 
it  is  intended  that  one  such  sergeant- 
instructor  shall  have  charge  of  each 
dormitory  of  forty  boys  and  shall  sleep 
there.  Proper  gymnastic  training  will 
also  be  carried  out,  while  the  dietary 
is  ample  even  for  growing  lads. 

A    grift     horse     must     not    be    too 

o 

severely  criticised,  but  the  temporary 
Home  is  not  quite  all  that  can  be 
desired.  A  fort  is  like  a  room  lighted 
by  a  skylight — one  cannot  see  out  of 
it ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  most  de- 
pressing residence  for  the  lads  during 
the  long  gloomy  months  that  are  past. 
How  sadly  they  must  have  missed 
the  glare  and  life  of  the  streets,  so 
dear  to  all  London  Arabs  !  The 
fledglings  when  first  captured  gave 
plenty  of  trouble.  Acts  of  insub- 
ordination, disregard  of  rules,  and  un- 
seemly conduct  in  church  had  especi- 
ally to  be  combated.  No  punishment 
prevailed  so  much  with  the  unruly  as 
the  consistent  kindness  shown  the 
boys  by  the  commandant  and  his 
staff-officer.  To  most  of  them  it  must 
have  come  like  a  revelation,  and  its 
novel  influence  soon  penetrated  the 
hard  crust  with  which  neglect  and  priva- 
tion had  hitherto  environed  their 
young  lives.  From  earliest  days,  too, 
such  boys  are  accustomed  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job,  and,  being  before  all 
things  very  adaptive,  they  soon  settle 
down  to  make  the  best  of  a  good  one. 
ISTow  they  give  comparatively  little 
trouble.  Their  conduct,  of  course,  is 
not  entirely  irreproachable ;  it  would 
be  indeed  surprising  if  it  were,  and 
assuredly  those  who  command  such  an 
institution  can  never  be  mere  dilettante 
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workers,  after  a  fashion  too  common 
in  these  days.  By  degrees  the  boys 
are  more  trusted  and  granted  greater 
liberty,  which  they  highly  appreciate. 
Doubtless  when  the  new  home  at 
Bagshot  is  completed  the  lives  of  both 
the  boys  and  those  in  command  will 
be  much  more  cheerful.  Thanks  to 
the  generous  and  anonymous  gifts  of 
5,000?.  by  one  lady  and  1,000?.  by 
another  the  buildings  there  will  be  at 
once  begun.  They  will  consist  of  a 
large  central  hall  for  meals  and  re- 
creation, with  rooms  for  reading  and 
writing  attached  ;  on  either  side  there 
will  be  a  two-storied  block  of  dor- 
mitories, each  constructed  for  two  ser- 
geants and  eighty  boys.  These  build- 
ings are  connected  by  walls  and  form 
the  south  side  of  a  square,  the  north 
being  occupied  by  a  range  of  kitchens, 
stoves,  school-rooms  and  workshops. 
There  will  also  be  two  dwelling-houses 
for  the  commandant  and  his  staff- 
officer.  The  plans,  which  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  admit  of 
expansion,  but  for  the  present  sufficient 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  only 
just  as  many  boys  as  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees  warrant. 

What  with  schooling,  drill,  and  the 
various  trades,  the  boys  have  plenty 
of  occupation.  Strangely  enough  their 
hoxirs  of  recreation  are  more  difficult  of 
direction.  Combination  for  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  seemed  at  first  un- 
known, and,  though  they  gained  a 
praiseworthy  victory  over  a  local  Fare- 
ham  team  at  football  by  dint  of 
good  hard  kicking,  the  game  was  not 
popular.  Town  boys,  in  fact,  are  not 
gregarious  in  amusement.  They  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  parks  and  alleys,  in 
knots  of  twos  and  threes,  playing 
intricate  games  with  much  gusto, 
such  scant  materials  as  their  own 
caps  and  an  indifferent  ball  sufficing. 
Cricket,  however,  has  been  warmly 
adopted  at  Fort  Wallington,  and  the 
roughness  and  acute  slope  of  the 
ground — or  glacis,  strictly  speaking — 
dres  not  seem  in  the  least  to  interfere 
with  the  boys'  enjoyment.  A  recrea- 
tion room  with  games  and  newspapers 


has  been  started — the  most  popular 
institution  in  the  Home — and  the 
management  is  entrusted  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  boys  themselves.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  library  will  soon  be 
formed. 

If  the  moral  at  all  keeps  pace 
with  the  physical  development  of  the 
Gordon  boys  the  happiest  results  must 
follow.  As  a  member  of  the  Home 
Committee  in  London  it  was  often  my 
duty  to  see  and  to  inquire  into  the 
cases  of  the  various  applicants  for 
admission.  I  found  great  difficulty  in 
recognising  these  same  lads  when  I 
paid  them  a  visit  at  Fort  Wallington  a 
few  weeks  later.  Regular  food  and 
hours  and  discipline,  and  the  neat 
uniform  of  blue  patrol  jacket  and 
trowsers  of  Gordon  tartan  worn  on 
parade,  had  altered  them  wonderfully. 
One  of  them,  whom  I  had  first  known 
in  less  fortunate  days  earning  a  pre- 
carious livelihood  as  an  irregular 
attache  to  the  great  Shoe-Black 
Brigade,  seemed  particularly  pleased 
with  himself  and  his  surroundings. 
AVhen  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
sometimes  miss  "  the  streets,"  he  re- 
plied, somewhat  inconsequently,  "'No 
sir,  'cos  I  never  misses  my  dinner 
now."  But  however  happy  the  boys 
may  be  at  Fort  Wallington  it  is  de- 
lightful to  learn  that  their  family 
affection  is  not  chilled.  One  little  lad 
wrote  to  his  mother  that  "  his  good 
dinner  choked  him  when  he  thought 
of  her  starving  at  home." 

Miss  Gordon,  who  takes  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  Home  and  its  occu- 
pants, sent  me  a  letter  which  she 
lately  received  from,  one  of  her  nomi- 
nees there.  I  subjoin  it,  as  describing 
the  impression  that  the  life  is  making 
on  the  boys  far  better  than  any  words 
of  mine  can  : — 

"DEAR.  Miss  GORDON, — I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  ant  answered  my  letter  yet  that 
you  will  send  me  one  as  quick  as  you  can  for 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  you.  I  hope  you 
are  in  good  health.  We  have  had  the  cricket 
bats  and  stumps  out  on  Last  Thursday  And 
all  the  boys  likes  to  play  with  them.  And 
the  volunteers  have  come  to  Fort  Xelson 
And  we  are  going  to  have  the  review  on  Easter 
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Monday.  Its  getting  very  hot  clown  here 
that  I'hope  you  had  some  buns  on  good 
Friday  as  we  had  none.  All  the  hoys  are 
getting  serge  suits  for  days.  We  have  got  a 
room  down  here  where  one  dormitory  takes 
use  of  it  every  week  we  have  got  all  sorts  of 
games  in  it.  We  have  also  got  the  parrallel 
bars  down  here  on  which  I  amuse  myself 
daily.  I  am  getting  on  with  my  schooling 
Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  few  stamps." 

The  connection  between  the  hot 
weather  and  the  buns  is  a  little 
strained,  but  to  draw  attention  to  the 
deficiency  was  evidently  the  object 
uppermost  in  the  writer's  mind. 

Here,  too,  is  a  letter  I  received  a 
few  days  ago  from  one  of  the  corporals. 

"DK.AII  Sm, — I  write  these  few  lines  to  you 
to  let  you  know  I  received  the  note  you  sent 
by  the  little  boy  Hodges.  I  will  look  after 
him  as  you  asked  me  to  ;  he  is  getting  on  very 
well  at  present.  I  spoke  to  the  boys  you  told 
me  to,  and  they  all  sends  their  best  respects 
to  you.  1  spoke  to  Ryan  and  he  said  he  was 
very  sorry  that  he  had  been  in  the  defaulters' 
list,  and  lie  will  try  to  be  a  good  boy  in  future. 
Corporal  Wilson  has  been  to  Portsmouth  to 
have  his  eyes  turned  ;  they  are  getting  better 
now,  but  they  are  very  much  bloodshot." 

So  far  as  its  little  span  of  life  has 
run,  this  then  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Gordon  Boys'  Home.  It  is  a  carrying 
out  of  Gordon's  own  work  ;  a  pro- 
longation of  a  career  cut  short  by 
death.  We  may,  we  feel,  safely  re- 
joice in  the  thought  that  it  is  a  charity 


which  has  firmly  established  itself  in 
the  hearts  not  only  of  the  elders  _of 
this  generation,  but  in  those  of  its 
youthful  members.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times  that  poverty  is  no 
longer  a  mark  for  scorn  even  among 
the  boys  of  our  great  public  schools. 
Many  are  the  shillings  which  have 
been  gladly  contributed  by  them  to- 
wards a  recreation  room  for  those 
hitherto  without  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  certainly  we  may  believe 
that  the  gifts  have  been  not  less 
blessed  to  the  giver  than  the  receiver. 
We  cannot  learn  too  early  in  life  to 
consider  the  needs  of  those  whom  the 
mere  accident  of  birth  has  surrounded 
with  sorrow,  and  doomed  to  a  future 
which,  to  all  but  the  eye  of  faith, 
seems  hopeless.  Sympathy  widens  in 
proportion  as  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  suffering,  and  assuredly  all 
pleasure  palls  before  the  joy  of 
obedience  to  such  humane  instincts. 

"  Night  enough  is  there 

In  yon  dark  city  :  gi't  thce  back  .... 
Let  be  thy  wail  and  help  thy  fellow  men, 
And  make   thy   gold   thy   vassal   not  thy 

king, 

And  lling  free  alms  into  the  beggar's  bowl, 
And  send  the  day  into  the  darken'd  heart ; 
Nor  list  for  guerdon  in  the  voice  of  men, 
A  dying  echo  from  a  falling  wall.' 

ARTHUR  COLLINS. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  encounter  with  the  carriages 
having  forced  xipon  Winterborne's 
mind  the  image  of  Mrs.  Charrnond,  his 
thoughts  by  a  natural  channel  went 
from  her  to  the  fact  that  several  cot- 
tages and  other  houses  in  the  two 
Hintocks,  now  his  own,  would  fall  into 
her  possession  in  the  event  of  South's 
death.  He  marvelled  what  people  could 
have  been  thinking  about  in  the  past 
to  invent  such  precarious  tenures  as 
these  ;  still  more,  what  could  have  in- 
duced his  ancestors  at  Hintock,  and 
other  village  people,  to  exchange  their 
old  copyholds  for  life-leases.  But  having 
naturally  succeeded  to  these  properties 
through  his  father,  he  had  done  his 
best  to  keep  them  in  order  ;  though  he 
was  much  struck  with  his  father's 
negligence  in  not  insuring  South's 
life. 

After  breakfast,  still  musing  on  the 
circumstances,  he  went  up  stairs,  turned 
over  his  bed,  and  drew  out  a  flat  canvas 
bag  which  lay  between  the  mattress 
und  the  sacking.  In  this  he  kept  his 
leases,  which  had  remained  there  tin- 
opened  ever  since  his  father's  death. 
It  was  the  usual  hiding-place  among 
rural  lifeholders  for  such  documents. 
Winterborne  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and 
looked  them  over.  They  were  ordinary 
leases  for  three  lives,  which  a  member 
of  the  South  family,  some  fifty  years 
before  this  time,  had  accepted  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  in  lieu  of  certain 
copyholds  and  other  rights,  in  con- 
sideration of  having  the  dilapidated 
houses  rebuilt  by  the  said  lord.  They 
had  come  into  his  father's  possession 
cniefly  through  his  mother,  who  was  a 
South. 

Pinned  to  the  corner  of  one  of  the 


indentures  was  a  letter,  which  Win- 
terborne had  never  seen  before.  It 
bore  a  remote  date,  the  handwriting 
being  that  of  some  solicitor  or  agent, 
and  the  signature  the  landholder's.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  at  any  time 
before  the  last  of  the  stated  lives 
should  drop  Mr.  Giles  Winterborne 
senior,  or  his  representative,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  adding  his  own 
and  his  son's  life  to  the  life  remaining 
on  payment  of  a  merely  nominal  sum  ; 
the  concession  being  in  consequence  of 
the  elder  Winterborne's  consent  to 
demolish  one  of  the  houses  and  relin- 
quish its  site,  which  stood  at  an  awk- 
ward corner  of  the  lane,  and  impeded 
the  way. 

The  house  had  been  pulled  down 
years  before.  Why  Giles's  father  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  his  privilege  to 
insert  his  own  and  his  son's  lives  it 
was  impossible  to  say.  In  all  likeli- 
hood death  alone  had  hindered  him  in 
the  execution  of  that  project,  the  elder 
Winterborne  having  been  a  man  who 
took  much  pleasure  in  dealing  with 
house  property  in  his  small  way. 

Since  one  of  the  Souths  still  sur- 
vived there  was  not  much  doubt  that 
Giles  could  do  what  his  father  had  left 
undone,  as  far  as  his  own  life  was  con- 
cerned. This  possibility  cheered  him 
much  ;  for  by  those  houses  hung  many 
things.  Melbury's  doubt  of  the  young 
man's  fitness  to  be  the  husband  of 
Grace  had  been  based  not  a  little  on 
the  precariousness  of  his  holdings  in 
Little  and  Great  Hintock.  He  re- 
solved to  attend  to  the  business  at 
once,  the  fine  for  renewal  being  a  sum 
that  he  could  easily  muster.  His 
scheme,  however,  could  not  be  carried 
out  in  a  day  ;  and  meanwhile  he  would 
run  up  to  South's  as  he  had  intended 
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to  do,  to  learn  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment with  the  tree. 

Marty  met  him  at  the  door.  "  Well, 
Marty,'"'  he  said  ;  and  was  surprised  to 
read  in  her  face  that  the  case  was  not 
so  hopeful  as  he  had  imagined. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  labour,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  all  lost.  He  says  the 
tree  seems  taller  than  ever." 

Winterborue  looked  round  at  it. 
Taller  the  tree  certainly  did  seem, 
the  gauntness  of  its  now  naked  stem 
being  more  marked  than  before. 

"  It  quite  terrified  him  when  he  first 
.-aw  what  you  had  done  to  it  this 
morning,"  she  added.  "  He  declares 
it  will  come  down  upon  us  and  cleave 
us,  like  '  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon.' " 

"  Well ;  can  I  do  anything  else  ?  " 
asked  he. 

"  The  doctor  says  the  tree  ought  to 
be  cut  down." 

<'  Oh — you've  had  the  doctor  1 " 
"  1  didn't  send  for  him.     Mrs.  Char- 
mond  before  she  left  heard  that  father 
was  ill,  and  told  him  to  attend  him  at 
her  expense." 

"  That  was  very  good  of  her.  And 
he  says  it  ought  to  be  cut  down. 
We  mustn't  cut  it  down  without  her 
knowledge,  I  suppose." 

He  went  up  stairs.  There  the  old 
man  sat,  staring  at  the  now  gaunt  tree 
as  if  his  gaze  were  frozen  on  to  its 
trunk.  Unluckily  the  tree  waved 
afresh  by  this  time,  a  wind  having 
sprung  up  and  blown  the  fog  away  ; 
and  his  eyes  turned  with  its  wavings. 

They  heard  footsteps — a  man's,  but 
of  a  lighter  weight  than  usual.  "There 
is  Doctor  Fitzpiers  again,"  she  said, 
and  descended.  Presently  his  tread 
was  heard  on  the  naked  stairs. 

Mr.  Fitzpiers  entered  the  sick  cham- 
ber just  as  a  doctor  is  more  or  less 
wont  to  do  on  such  occasions,  and  pre- 
eminently when  the  room  is  that  of  the 
humble  cottager;  looking  round  to- 
wards the  patient  with  that  preoccu- 
pied gaze  which  so  plainly  reveals  that 
he  has  well-nigh  forgotten  all  about 
the  case  and  the  whole  circumstances 
since  he  dismissed  them  from  his  mind 


at  his  last  exit  from  the  same  apart- 
ment. He  nodded  to  Winterborne, 
with  whom  he  was  already  a  little 
acquainted,  recalled  the  case  to  his 
thoughts,  and  went  leisurely  on  to 
where  South  sat. 

Fitzpiers  was,  on  the  whole,  a  finely 
formed,  handsome  man.  His  eyes 
were  dark  and  impressive,  and  beamed 
with  the  light  either  of  energy  or  of 
susceptivity— it  was  difficult  to  say 
which ;  it  might  have  been  a  little  of 
both.  That  quick,  glittering,  practical 
eye,  sharp  for  the  surface  of  things 
and  for  nothing  beneath  it,  he  had 
not.  But  whether  his  apparent  depth 
of  vision  were  real,  or  only  an  artistic 
accident  of  his  corporeal  moulding, 
nothing  but  his  deeds  could  reveal. 

His  face  was  rather  soft  than  stern, 
charming  than  grand,  pale  than  flushed ; 
his  nose — if  a  sketch  of  his  features 
be  de  rigueur  for  a  person  of  his  pre- 
tensions— was  artistically  beautiful 
enough  to  have  been  worth  doing  in 
marble  by  any  sculptor  not  over  busy, 
and  was  hence  devoid  of  those  knotty 
irregularities  which  often  mean  power  ; 
while  the  classical  curve  of  his  mouth 
was  not  without  a  looseness  in  its 
close.  Nevertheless,  either  from  his 
readily  appreciative  mien,  or  his  re- 
flective manner,  or  the  instinct  to- 
wards profound  things  which  was  said 
to  possess  him,  his  presence  bespoke 
the  philosopher  rather  than  the  dandy 
• — an  effect  which  was  helped  by  the 
absence  of  trinkets  or  other  trivialities 
from  his  attire,  though  this  was  more 
finished  and  up  to  date  than  is  usually 
the  case  among  rural  practitioners. 

Strict  people  of  the  highly  respect- 
able class,  knowing  a  little  about 
him  by  report,  said  that  he  seemed 
likely  to  err  rather  in  the  pos- 
session of  too  many  ideas  than  too 
few  ;  to  be  a  dreamy  'ist  of  some  sort, 
or  too  deeply  steeped  in  some  false 
kind  of  ;ism.  However  this  may  be, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  somewhat  rare  kind  of  gentle- 
man and  doctor  to  have  descended,  as 
from  the  clouds,  upon  Little  Hintock. 

"  This  is  an  extraordinary  case,"  he 
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said  at  last  to  Winterborne,  after 
examining  South  by  conversation,  look, 
and  touch,  and  learning  that  the  craze 
about  the  elm  was  stronger  than  ever. 
"  Come  down  stairs,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  think." 

They  accordingly  descended,  and  the 
doctor  continued,  "  The  tree  must  be 
cut  down ;  or  I  won't  answer  for  his 
life." 

"  'Tis  Mrs.  Charmond's  tree  ;  and  I 
suppose  we  must  get  permission  1" 
said  Giles.  "  If  so,  as  she  is  gone 
away,  I  must  speak  to  her  agent." 

"  Oh — never  mind  whose  tree  it  is — 
what's  a  tree  beside  a  life  !  Cut  it 
down.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  know- 
ing Mrs.  Charmond  as  yet ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  risk  that  much  with  her." 

"'Tis  timber,"  rejoined  Giles,  more 
scrupulous  than  he  would  have  been 
had  not  his  own  interests  stood  so 
closely  involved.  "They  never  fell  a 
stick  about  here  without  its  being 
marked  first,  either  by  her  or  the 
agent." 

"Then  we'll  inaugurate  a  new  era 
forthwith.  How  long  has  he  com- 
plained of  the  tree  1 "  asked  the  doctor 
of  Marty. 

"  Weeks  and  weeks,  sir.  The  shape 
of  it  seems  to  haunt  him  like  an  evil 
spirit.  He  says  that  it  is  exactly  his 
own  age,  that  it  has  got  human  sense, 
and  sprouted  up  when  he  was  born  on 
purpose  to  rule  him,  and  keep  him  as 
its  slave.  Others  have  been  like  it 
afore  in  Hiutock." 

They  could  hear  South's  voice  up 
stairs.  "  Oh,  he's  rocking  this  way  ; 
he  must  come  !  And  then  my  poor 
life,  that's  worth  houses  upon  houses, 
will  be  squashed  out  o'  me.  Oh ! 
Oh!" 

"  That's  how  he  goes  on,"  she  added. 
"  And  he'll  never  look  anywhere  else 
but  out  of  the  window,  and  scarcely 
have  the  curtains  drawn." 

"  Down  with  it,  then,  and  hang  Mrs. 
Charmond,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpiers.  "  The 
baft  plan  will  be  to  wait  till  the  even- 
ing, when  it  is  dark,  or  early  in  the 
morning  before  he  is  awake,  so  that 
he  doesn't  see  it  fall,  for  that  would 


terrify  him  worse  than  ever.  Keep 
the  blind  do\vn  till  1  come,  and  then 
I'll  assure  him,  and  show  him  that  his 
trouble  is  over." 

The  doctor  then  departed,  and  they 
waited  till  the  evening.  When  it  was 
dusk,  and  the  curtains  drawn,  Winter- 
borne  directed  a  couple  of  woodmen  to 
bring  a  cross-cut  saw ;  and  the  tall 
threatening  tree  was  soon  nearly  off  at 
its  base.  He  would  not  fell  it  com- 
pletely then,  on  account  of  the  possible 
crash  ;  but  next  morning,  before  South 
was  awake,  they  went  and  lowered  it 
cautiously,  in  a  direction  away  from 
the  cottage.  It  was  a  business  difficult 
to  do  quite  silently  ;  but  it  was  done 
at  last  ;  and  the  elm  of  the  same  birth- 
year  as  the  woodman's  lay  stretched 
upon  the  ground.  The  weakest  idler 
that  passed  could  now  set  foot  on 
marks  formerly  made  in  the  upper 
forks  by  the  shoes  of  adventurous 
climbers  only  ;  once  inaccessible  nests 
could  be  examined  microscopically ; 
and  on  swaying  extremities  where 
birds  alone  had  perched  the  bystanders 
sat  down. 

As  soon  as  it  was  broad  daylight 
the  doctor  came,  and  Winterborne 
entered  the  house  with  him.  Marty 
said  that  her  father  was  wrapped  up 
and  ready,  as  usual,  to  be  put  into  his 
chair.  They  ascended  the  stall's,  and 
soon  seated  him.  He  began  at  once 
to  complain  of  the  tree,  and  the  danger 
to  his  life,  and  Winterborne's  house- 
property  in  consequence. 

The  doctor  signalled  to  Giles,  who 
went  and  drew  back  the  printed 
cotton  curtains.  "  'Tis  gone,  see," 
said  Mr.  Fitzpiers. 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  saw  the 
vacant  patch  of  sky  in  place  of  the 
branched  column  so  familiar  to  his 
gaze,  he  sprang  up,  speechless  ;  his 
eyes  rose  from  their  hollows  till  the 
whites  showed  all  round  ;  he  fell  back, 
and  a  bluish  whiteness  overspread 
him. 

Greatly  alarmed  they  put  him  on 
the  bed.  As  soon  as  he  came  a  little 
out  of  his  fit,  he  gasped,  "  Oh,  it  is 
gone  ! — where — where  1  " 
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His  whole  system  seemed  paralysed 
by  amazement.  They  were  thunder- 
struck at  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
and  did  all  they  could.  Nothing 
seemed  to  avail.  Giles  and  Fitzpiers 
went  and  came,  but  uselessly.  He 
lingered  through  the  day,  and  died 
that  evening  as  the  sun  went  down. 

«  D  _  d  if  my  remedy  hasn't  killed 
him  !  "  murmured  the  doctor. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHEN  Mel  bury  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened he  seemed  much  moved,  and 
walked  thoughtfully  about  the  pre- 
mises. On  South'  s  own  account  he 
was  genuinely  sorry  ;  and  on  Winter- 
home's  he  was  the  more  grieved  in 
that  this  catastrophe  had  so  closely 
followed  the  somewhat  harsh  dis- 
missal of  Giles  as  the  betrothed  of  his 
daughter. 

He  was  quite  angry  with  circum- 
stances for  so  heedlessly  inflicting  on 
Giles  a  second  trouble  when  the  need- 
ful one  inflicted  by  himself  was  all 
that  the  proper  order  of  events  de- 
manded. "  I  told  Giles's  father  when 
he  came  into  those  houses  not  to 
spend  too  much  money  on  lifehold 
property  held  neither  for  his  own  life 
nor  his  son's,"  he  exclaimed.  "  But 
he  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  And  now 
Giles  has  to  suffer  for  it." 

"  Poor  Giles  !  "  murmured  Grace. 

"Now,  Grace,  between  us  two,  it 
is  very,  very  remarkable.  It  is  almost 
as  if  1  had  foreseen  this  ;  and  I  am 
thankful  for  your  escape,  though  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  for  Giles.  Had  we  not 
dismissed  him  already  we  could  hardly 
have  found  it  in  our  hearts  to  dis- 
miss him  now.  So  I  say,  be  thankful. 
I'll  do  all  I  can  for  him  as  a  friend  ; 
but  as  a  pretender  to  the  position  of 
my  son-in-law,  that  can  never  be 
thought  of  more." 

And  yet  at  that  very  moment  the 
impracticability  to  which  poor  Winter- 
borne's  suit  had  been  reduced  was 
touching  Grace's  heart  to  a  warmer 
sentiment  on  his  behalf  than  she  had 
felt  for  years  concerning  him. 


He,  meanwhile,  was  sitting  down 
alone  in  the  old  familiar  house  which 
had  ceased  to  be  his  ;  taking  a  calm  if 
somewhat  dismal  survey  of  affairs. 
The  pendulum  of  the  clock  bumped 
every  now  and  then  against  one  side 
of  the  case  in  which  it  swung,  as  the 
muffled  drum  to  his  worldly  march. 
Looking  out  of  the  window  he  could 
perceive  that  a  paralysis  had  come 
over  Creedle's  occupation  of  manuring 
the  garden,  owing,  obviously,  to  a  con- 
viction that  they  might  not  be  living 
there  long  enough  to  profit  by  nest 
season's  crop. 

He  looked  at  the  leases  again  and 
the  letter  attached,  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  had  lost  his  houses  by 
an  accident  which  might  easily  have 
been  circumvented  if  he  had  known 
the  true  conditions  of  his  holding. 
The  time  for  performance  had  now 
lapsed  in  strict  law ;  but  why  should 
not  the  intention  be  considered  by  the 
landholder  when  she  became  aware  of 
the  circumstances,  and  his  moral  right 
to  retain  the  holdings  for  the  term  of 
his  life  be  conceded  ? 

His  heart  sank  within  him  when  he 
perceived  that,  despite  all  the  legal 
reciprocities  and  safeguards  prepared 
and  written,  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
amounted  to  this,  that  it  depended 
upon  the  mere  caprice — good  or  ill — 
of  the  woman  he  had  met  the  day 
before  in  such  an  unfortunate  way, 
whether  he  was  to  possess  his  houses 
for  life  or  no. 

While  he  was  sitting  and  thinking 
a  step  came  to  the  door,  and  Mclbury 
appeared,  looking  very  sorry  for  hi.s 
position.  Winterborue  welcomed  him 
by  a  word  and  a  nod  and  went  on 
with  his  examination  of  the  parch- 
ments. His  visitor  sat  down. 

"  Giles,"  he  said,  "  this  is  very 
awkward,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ]  " 

Giles  informed  him  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  and  how  barely  he  had 
missed  availing  himself  of  his  chance 
of  renewal. 

"What  a  misfortune!  Why  was 
this  neglected  1  Well,  the  best  thing 
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you  can  do  is  to  write  and  tell  her  all 
about  it,  and  throw  yourself  upon  her 
generosity." 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  murmured 
Giles. 

"  But  you  must,"  said  Mel  bury. 

In  short  he  argued  so  cogently  that 
Giles  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Charmond  was 
written  and  sent  to  Hintock  House, 
whence,  as  he  knew,  it  would  at  once 
be  forwarded  to  her. 

Melbury,  feeling  that  he  had  done 
so  good  an  action  in  coming  as  almost 
to  extenuate  his  previous  arbitrary 
conduct  to  nothing,  went  home ;  and 
Giles  was  left  alone  to  the  suspense  of 
waiting  for  a  reply  from  the  divinity 
who  shaped  the  ends  of  the  Hiutock 
population.  By  this  time  all  the  vil- 
lagers knew  of  the  circumstances,  and 
being  well-nigh  like  one  family  a  keen 
interest  was  the  result  all  round. 

Everybody  thought  of  Giles ;  no- 
body thought  of  Marty.  Had  any  of 
them  looked  in  upon  her  during  those 
moonlight  nights  which  preceded  the 
burial  of  her  father  they  would  have 
seen  the  girl  absolutely  alone  in  the 
house  with  the  dead  man.  Her  own 
chamber  being  nearest  the  stairs  the 
coffin  had  been  placed  there  for  con- 
venience ;  and  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night,  when  the  moon  arrived  opposite 
the  window,  its  beams  streamed  across 
the  still  profile  of  South,  sublimed  by 
the  august  presence  of  death,  and 
onward  a  few  feet  further  upon  the 
face  of  his  daughter,  lying  in  her 
little  bed  in  the  stillness  of  a  repose 
almost  as  dignified  as  that  of  her  com- 
panion— the  repose  of  a  guileless  soul 
that  had  nothing  more  left  on  earth 
to  lose,  except  a  life  which  she  did  not 
over-value. 

South  was  buried,  and  a  week 
passed,  and  Winterborne  watched  for 
a  reply  from  Mrs.  Charmond.  Mel- 
bury  was  very  sanguine  as  to  its 
tenour  ;  but  Winterborne  had  not  told 
hirn^of  the  encounter  with  her  car- 
riage, when,  if  ever  he  had  heard  an 
affronted  tone  on  a  woman's  lips,  he 
had  heard  it  on  hers. 
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The  postman's  time  for  passing  was 
just  after  Melbury's  men  had  assem- 
bled in  the  spar-house ;  and  Winter- 
borne,  who  when  not  busy  on  his  own 
account  would  lend  assistance  there, 
used  to  go  out  into  the  lane  every 
morning  and  meet  the  postman  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  green  rides  through 
the  hazel-copse,  in  the  straight  stretch 
of  which  his  laden  figure  could  be 
seen  a  long  way  off.  Grace  also  was 
very  anxious ;  more  anxious  than  her 
father,  more  perhaps  than  Winter- 
borne  himself.  This  anxiety  led  her 
into  the  spar-house  on  some  pretext 
or  other  almost  every  morning  whilst 
they  were  awaiting  the  answer. 

Fitzpiers  too,  though  he  did  not 
personally  appear,  was  much  inter- 
ested, and  not  altogether  easy  in  his 
mind  ;  for  he  had  been  informed  by 
an  authority  of  what  he  had  himself 
conjectured,  that  if  the  tree  had  been 
allowed  to  stand  the  old  man  would 
have  gone  on  complaining,  but  might 
have  lived  for  twenty  years. 

Eleven  times  had  Winterborne  gone 
to  that  corner  of  the  ride,  and  looked 
up  its  long  straight  slope  through 
the  wet  greys  of  winter  dawn.  But 
though  the  postman's  bowed  figure 
loomed  in  view  pretty  regularly,  he 
brought  nothing  for  Giles.  On  the 
twelfth  day  the  man  of  missives, 
while  yet  in  the  extreme  distance, 
held  up  his  hand,  and  Winterborne 
saw  a  letter  in  it.  He  took  it  into 
the  spar-house  before  he  broke  the 
seal,  and  those  who  were  there 
gathered  round  him  while  he  read, 
Grace  looking  in  at  the  door. 

The  letter  was  not  from  Mrs.  Char- 
mond herself,  but  from  her  agent  at 
Sherton.  Winterborne  glanced  it 
over  and  looked  up. 

"It's  all  over,"  he  said. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  they  all  together. 

"  Her  lawyer  is  instructed  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Charmond  sees  no  reason 
for  disturbing  the  natural  course  of 
things,  particularly  as  she  contem- 
plates pulling  the  houses  down,"  he 
said  quietly. 

"  Only  think  of  that ! "  said  several. 
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Winterborne  had  turned  away,  and 
said  vehemently  to  himself,  "Then 

let  her  pull  'em  down,  and  be  d d 

to  her !  " 

Creedle  looked  at  him  with  a  face 
of  seven  sorrows,  saying,  "  Ah,  'twas 
that  sperrit  that  lost  'em  for  ye, 
maister !  " 

Winterborne  subdued  his  feelings, 
and  from  that  hour,  whatever  they 
were,  kept  them  entirely  to  himself. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  up  to 
this  last  moment,  he  had  nourished 
a  feeble  hope  of  regaining  Grace  in 
the  event  of  this  negotiation  turning 
out  a  success.  Not  being  aware  of 
the  fact  that  her  father  could  have 
settled  upon  her  a  fortune  sufficient 
to  enable  both  to  live  in  comfort,  he 
deemed  it  now  an  absurdity  to  dream 
any  longer  of  such  a  vanity  as  making 
her  his  wife,  and  sank  into  silence 
forthwith. 

Yet  whatever  the  value  of  tacitur- 
nity to  a  man  among  strangers,  it  is 
apt  to  express  more  than  talkative- 
ness when  he  dwells  among  friends. 
The  countryman,  who  is  obliged  to 
judge  the  time  of  day  from  changes 
in  external  nature,  sees  a  thousand 
successive  tints  and  traits  in  the  land- 
scape which  are  never  discerned  by 
him  who  hears  the  regular  chime  of 
a  clock,  because  they  are  never  in 
request.  In  like  manner  do  we  use 
our  eyes  on  our  taciturn  comrade. 
The  infinitesimal  movement  of  muscle, 
curve,  hair,  and  wrinkle,  which  when 
accompanied  by  a  voice  goes  un- 
regarded, is  watched  and  translated 
in  the  lack  of  it,  till  virtually  the 
whole  surrounding  circle  of  familiars 
is  charged  with  the  reserved  one's 
moods  and  meanings. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
between  Winterborne  and  his  neigh- 
bours after  his  stroke  of  ill-luck.  He 
held  his  tongue;  and  they  observed 
him,  and  knew  that  he  was  dis- 
composed. 

Mr.  Melbury,  in  his  compunction, 
thought  more  of  the  matter  than  any 
one  else,  except  his  daughter.  Had 
Winterborne  been  going  on  in  the  old 


fashion  Grace's  father  could  have 
alluded  to  his  disapproval  of  the  alli- 
ance every  day  with  the  greatest 
frankness;  but  to  speak  any  further 
on  the  subject  he  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  do  now.  He  hoped  that 
Giles  would  of  his  own  accord  make 
some  final,  announcement  that  he 
entirely  withdrew  his  pretensions  to 
Grace,  and  so  get  the  thing  past  and 
done  with.  For  though  Giles  had  in 
a  measure  acquiesced  in  the  wish  of 
her  family,  he  could  make  matters 
unpleasant  if  he  chose  to  work  upon 
Grace ;  and  hence,  when  Melbury  saw 
the  young  man  approaching  along  the 
road  one  day,  he  kept  friendliness  and 
frigidity  exactly  balanced  in  his  eye 
till  he  could  find  whether  Giles's 
manner  were  presumptive  or  not. 

His  manner  was  that  of  a  man  who 
abandoned  all  claims.  "  I  am  glad  to 
meet  ye,  Mr.  Melbury,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  whose  quality  he  endea- 
voured to  make  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible. "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  keep  that  mare  I  bought,  and 
as  I  don't  care  to  sell  her,  I  should 
like — if  you  don't  object — to  give  her 
to  Miss  Melbury.  The  horse  is  very 
quiet,  and  would  be  quite  safe  for 
her." 

Mr.  Melbury  was  rather  affected  at 
this.  "  You  s'han't  hurt  your  pocket 
like  that  on  our  account,  Giles.  Grace 
shall  have  the  horse,  but  I'll  pay  you 
what  you  gave  for  her,  and  any  ex- 
pense you  may  have  been  put  to  for 
her  keep. 

He  would  not  hear  of  any  other 
terms,  and  thus  it  was  arranged.  They 
were  now  opposite  Melbury's  house, 
and  the  timber-merchant  pressed  Win- 
terborne to  enter,  Grace  being  out  of 
the  way. 

"Pull  round  the  settle,  Giles,"  said 
the  timber-merchant,  as  soon  as  they 
were  within.  "  I  should  like  to  have 
a  serious  talk  with  you." 

Thereupon  he  put  the  case  to  Win- 
terborne frankly,  and  in  quite  a 
friendly  way.  He  declared  that  he 
did  not  like  to  be  hard  on  a  man 
when  he  was  in  difficulty ;  but  he 
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really  did  not  see  how  Winterborne 
could  marry  his  daughter  now,  with- 
out even  a  house  to  take  her  to. 

Giles  quite  acquiesced  in  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  situation.  But  from  a 
mo'mentary  feeling  that  he  would  like  to 
know  Grace's  mind  from  her  own  lips, 
he  did  not  speak  out  positively  there 
and  then.  He  accordingly  departed 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  went  home  to 
consider  whether  he  would  seek  to 
bring  about  a  meeting  with  her. 

In  the  evening  while  he  sat  quietly 
pondering  he  fancied  that  he  heard  a 
scraping  on  the  wall  outside  his  house. 
The  boughs  of  a  monthly  rose  which 
grew  there  made  such  a  noise  some- 
times, but  as  no  wind  was  stirring  he 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  the  rose- 
tree.  He  took  up  the  candle  and  went 
out.  Nobody  was  near.  As  he  turned 
the  light  nickered  on  the  whitewashed 
rough-cast  of  the  front,  and  he  saw 
words  written  thereon  in  charcoal, 
which  he  read  as  follows  : — 

"  0  Giles,  you've  lost  your  dwelling-place, 
And   therefore,    Giles,    you'll  lose  your 
Grace. " 

Giles  went  indoors.  He  had  his 
suspicions  as  to  the  scrawler  of  those 
lines,  but  he  could  not  be  sure.  What 
suddenly  filled  his  heart  far  more  than 
curiosity  about  their  authorship  was  a 
terrible  belief  that  they  were  turning 
out  to  be  true,  try  to  see  Grace  as  he 
might.  They  decided  the  question  for 
him.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  formal 
note  to  Melbury,  in  which  he  briefly 
stated  that  he  was  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  make  him  share  to  the 
full  Mel  bury' s  view  of  his  own  and 
his  daughter's  promise,  made  some 
years  before ;  to  wish  that  it  should 
be  considered  as  cancelled,  and  they 
themselves  quite  released  from  any 
obligation  on  account  of  it. 

Having  fastened  up  this  their 
plenary  absolution,  he  determined  to 
get  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  have  done 
with  it ;  to  which  end  he  went  off  to 
Melbury's  at  once.  It  was  now  so 
late  that  the  family  had  all  retired ; 
he  crept  up  to  the  house,  thrust  the 


note  under  the  door,  and  stole  away  as 
silently  as  he  had  come. 

Melbury  himself  was  the  first  to 
rise  the  next  morning,  and  when  he 
had  read  the  letter  his  relief  was 
great.  "  Very  honourable  of  Giles, 
very  honourable,"  he  kept  saying  to 
himself.  "  I  shall  not  forget  him. 
Now  to  keep  her  up  to  her  own  true 
level." 

It  happened  that  Grace  went  out 
for  an  early  ramble  that  morning, 
passing  through  the  door  and  gate 
while  her  father  was  in  the  spar- 
house.  To  go  in  her  customary  direc- 
tion she  could  not  avoid  passing  Win- 
terborne's  house.  The  morning  sun 
was  shining  flat  upon  its  white  sur- 
face, and  the  words,  which  still 
remained,  were  immediately  visible  to 
her.  She  read  them.  Her  face 
flushed  to  crimson.  She  could  see  Giles 
and  Creedle  talking  together  at  the 
back  ;  the  charred  spar-gad  with  which 
the  lines  had  been  written  lay  on  the 
ground  beneath  the  wall.  Feeling 
pretty  sure  that  Winterborne  woxild 
observe  her  action  she  quickly  went 
up  to  the  wall,  rubbed  out  "  lose  "  and 
inserted  "  keep  "  in  its  stead.  Then 
she  made  the  best  of  her  way  home 
without  looking  behind  her.  Giles 
could  draw  an  inference  now  if  he 
chose. 

There  could  not  be  the  least  doubt 
that  gentle  Grace  was  warming  to 
more  sympathy  with,  and  interest  in, 
Giles  Winterborne  than  ever  she  had 
done  while  he  was  her  promised  lover ; 
that  since  his  misfortune  those  social 
shortcomings  of  his,  which  contrasted 
so  awkwardly  with  her  later  experi- 
ences of  life,  had  become  obscured  by 
the  generous  revival  of  an  old  romantic 
attachment  to  him.  Though  mentally 
trained  and  tilled  into  foreignness  of 
view,  as  compared  with  her  youthful 
time,  Grace  was  not  an  ambitious  girl, 
and  might,  if  left  to  herself,  have 
declined  upon  Winterborne  without 
much  discontent  or  unhappiness.  Her 
feelings  just  now  were  so  far  from 
latent  that  the  writing  on  the  wall  had 
quickened  her  to  an  unusual  rashness. 

x  2 
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Having  returned  from  her  walk  she 
sat  at  breakfast  silently.  When  her 
stepmother  had  left  the  room  she  said 
to  her  father,  "I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  should  like  my  engage- 
ment to  Giles  to  continue,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  any  rate,  till  I  can  see  further 
what  I  ought  to  do." 

Melbury  looked  much  surprised. 
"Nonsense,"  he  said  sharply.  "You 
don't    known    what    you    are    talking 
about.     Look  here." 

He  handed  across  to  her  the  letter 
received  from  Giles. 

She  read  it,  and  said  no  more. 
Could  he  have  seen  her  write  on  the 
wall  ?  She  did  not  know.  Fate,  it 
seemed,  would  have  it  this  way,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
acquiesce. 

It  was  a  few  hours  after  this  that 
Winter-borne  who,  curiously  enough, 
had  not  perceived  Grace  writing,  was 
clearing  away  the  tree  from  the  front 
of  South's  late  dwelling.  He  saw 
Marty  standing  in  her  doorway,  a 
slim  figure  in  meagre  black,  almost 
without  womanly  contours  as  yet. 
He  went  up  to  her  and  said : 

"  Marty,  why  did  you  write  that  on 
my  wall  last  night  ?  It  was  you,  you 
know." 

"  Because  it  was  the  truth.  I  didn't 
mean  to  let  it  stay,  Mr.  Winterborne ; 
but  when  I  was  going  to  rub  it  out 
you  came,  and  I  was  obliged  to  run 
off." 

"  Having  prophesied  one  thing,  why 
did   you   alter   it  to  another?     Your 
predictions  can't  be  worth  much." 
"I  have  not  altered  it." 
"  But  you  have." 
"No." 

"  It  is  altered.     Go  and  see." 
She  went,  and  read  that  in  spite  of 
losing    his    dwelling-place    he    would 
keep   his   Grace.      Marty    came   back 
surprised. 

"  Well,  I  never,"  she  said.  "  Who 
can  have  made  such  nonsense  of 
it? " 

"Who  indeed?"  said  he. 
I'  I   have  rubbed  it  all  out.  as  the 
point  of  it  is  quite  gone." 


"  You'd  no  business  to  rub  it  out. 
I  didn't  tell  you  to.  I  meant  to  let  it 
stay  a  little  longer." 

"Some  idle  boy  did  it,  110  doubt," 
she  murmured. 

As  this  seemed  very  probable,  and 
the  actual  perpetrator  was  unsuspected, 
Winterborne  said  no  more,  and  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  his  mind. 

From  this  day  of  his  life  onward  for 
a  considerable  time  Winterborne, 
though  not  absolutely  out  of  his  house 
as  yet,  retired  into  the  background  of 
human  life  and  action  thereabout — a 
feat  not  particularly  difficult  of  per- 
formance anywhere  when  the  doer  has 
the  assistance  of  a  lost  prestige.  Grace, 
thinking  that  Winterborne  saw  her 
write,  made  no  further  sign,  and  the 
frail  barque  of  fidelity  that  she  had 
thus  timidly  launched  was  stranded 
and  lost. 

CHA1TKR  XVI. 

I)u.  FiTzi'iKus  lived  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  in  a  house  of  much  less  pre- 
tension, both  as  to  architecture  and  as 
to  magnitude,  than  the  timber  mer- 
chant's. The  latter  had  without 
doubt  been  once  the  manorial  residence 
appertaining  to  the  snug  and  modest 
domain  of  Little  Hintock,  of  which 
the  boundaries  were  now  lost  by  its 
absorption  with  others  of  its  kind,  into 
the  adjoining  estate  of  Mrs.  Cliar- 
mond.  Though  tho  Melburys  them- 
selves were  unaware  of  the  fact,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe — at  least 
so  the  parson  said — that  the  owners  of 
that  little  manor  had  been  Melbury's 
own  ancestors,  the  family  name  oc- 
curring in  numerous  documents  re- 
lating to  transfers  of  land  about  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars. 

Mr.  Fitzpiers's  dwelling,  on  the 
contrary,  was  small,  cottage-like,  and 
comparatively  modern.  It  had  been 
occupied,  and  was  in  part  occupied 
still,  by  a  retired  farmer  and  his  wife, 
who,  on  the  surgeon's  arrival  in  quest 
of  a  home,  had  accommodated  him  by 
receding  from  their  front  rooms  into 
the  kitcher  quarter,  whence  they 
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administered  to  his  wants,  and  emerged 
at  regular  intervals  to  receive  from 
him  a  not  unwelcome  addition  to  their 
income. 

The  cottage  and  its  garden  was  so 
regular  in  their  arrangement  that 
they  might  have  been  laid  out  by  a 
Dutch  designer  of  the  time  of  William 
and  Mary.  In  a  low,  dense  hedge, 
cut  to  wedge-shape,  was  a  door,  over 
which  the  hedge  formed  an  arch,  and 
from  the  inside  of  the  door  a  straight 
path,  bordered  with  clipped  box,  ran 
up  the  slope  of  the  garden  to  the 
porch,  which  was  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  house-front,  with  two  windows 
on  each  side.  Right  and  left  of  the 
path  were  first  a  bed  of  gooseberry- 
bushes  ;  next  of  currant ;  next  of  rasp- 
berry ;  next  of  strawberry  ;  next  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  ;  at  the  corners  oppo- 
site the  porch  being  spheres  of  box 
resembling  a  pair  of  school  globes. 
Over  the  roof  of  the  house  could  be  seen 
the  orchard  on  yet  higher  ground,  and 
behind  the  orchard  the  forest-trees, 
reaching  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

Opposite  the  garden  door  and  visible 
from  the  parlour  window  was  a  swing- 
gate  leading  into  a  field,  across  which 
there  ran  a  footpath.  The  swing-gate 
had  just  been  re-painted,  and  on  one 
fine  afternoon,  before  the  paint  was 
dry,  and  while  gnats  were  still  dying 
thereon,  the  surgeon  was  standing  in 
his  sitting-room  abstractedly  looking 
out  at  the  different  pedestrians  who 
passed  and  repassed  along  that  route. 
Being  of  a  philosophical  stamp  he  per- 
ceived that  the  character  of  each  of 
these  travellers  exhibited  itself  in  a 
somewhat  amusing  manner  by  his  or 
her  method  of  handling  the  gate. 

As  regarded  the  men  there  was 
not  much  variety  :  they  gave  the  gate 
a  kick  and  passed  through.  The  women 
were  more  contrasting.  To  them  the 
sticky  woodwork  was  a  barricade,  a 
disgust,  a  menace,  a  treachery,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

The  first  that  he  noticed  was  a 
bouncing  young  woman  with  her  skirts 
tucked  up  and  her  hair  uncombed. 
Fitzpiers  knew  her  as  Suke  Sengreen. 


She  grasped  the  gate  without  looking, 
giving  it  a  supplementai-y  push  with 
her  shoulder,  when  the  white  imprint 
drew  from  her  an  exclamation  in 
language  not  too  refined.  She  went 
to  the  green  bank,  sat  down  and 
rubbed  herself  in  the  grass,  cursing 
the  while. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  the  doctor. 

The  next  was  a  girl  with  her  hair 
cropped  short,  in  whom  the  surgeon 
recognised  the  daughter  of  his  late 
patient,  the  woodman  South.  More- 
over a  black  bonnet  that  she  wore  by 
way  of  mourning  unpleasantly  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  ordered  the 
felling  of  a  tree  which  had  caused  her 
parent's  death  and  Winterborne's  losses. 
She  walked  in  thought,  and  not  reck- 
lessly ;  but  her  preoccupation  led  her 
to  grasp  unsuspectingly  the  bar  of  the 
gate,  and  touch  it  with  her  arm. 
Fitzpiers  felt  sorry  that  she  should 
have  soiled  that  new  black  frock,  poor 
as  it  was,  for  it  was  probably  her  only 
one.  She  looked  at  her  hand  and  arm, 
seemed  but  little  surprised,  wiped  off 
the  disfigurement  with  an  almost  un- 
moved face,  and  as  if  without  aban- 
doning her  original  thoughts.  Thus 
she  went  on  her  way. 

Then  there  came  over  the  green 
quite  a  different  sort  of  personage. 
She  walked  as  delicately  as  if  she  had 
been  bred  in  town,  and  as  firmly  as  if 
she  had  been  bred  in  the  country  ;  she 
seemed  one  who  dimly  knew  her  ap- 
pearance to  be  attractive,  but  who 
retained  some  of  the  charm  of  being 
ignorant  of  that  fact  by  forgetting  it 
in  a  general  pensiveness.  She  ap- 
proached the  gate.  To  let  such  a 
creature  touch  it  even  with  the  tip  of 
her  glove  was  to  Fitzpiers  almost  like 
letting  her  proceed  to  tragical  self- 
destruction.  He  jumped  up  and 
looked  for  his  hat,  but  was  unable  to 
find  the  right  one  ;  glancing  again  out 
of  the  window  he  saw  that  he  was  too 
late.  Having  come  up  she  stopped, 
looked  at  the  gate,  picked  up  a  little 
stick,  and  using  it  as  a  bayonet 
pushed  open  the  obstacle  without 
touching  it  at  all. 
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He  steadily  watched  her  till  she 
had  passed  out  of  sight,  recognising 
her  as  the  very  young  lady  whom  he 
had  seen  once  before  and  been  unable  to 
identify.  Whose  could  that  emotional 
face  be  ]  All  the  others  he  had  seen 
in  Hintock  as  yet  oppressed  him  with 
their  crude  rusticity ;  the  contrast 
offered  by  this  suggested  that  she 
hailed  from  elsewhere. 

Precisely  these  thoughts  had  oc- 
curred to  him  at  the  first  time  of 
seeing  her ;  but  he  now  went  a  little 
further  with  them,  and  considered 
that  as  there  had  been  no  carriage 
seen  or  heard  lately  in  that  spot  she 
could  not  have  come  a  very  long  dis- 
tance. She  must  be  somebody  staying 
at  Hintock  House  — -  possibly  Mrs. 
Charmond,  of  whom,  he  had  heard  so 
much — at  any  rate  an  inmate ;  and  this 
probability  was  sufficient  to  set  a  mild 
radiance  in  the  surgeon's  somewhat 
dull  sky. 

Fitzpiers  sat  down  to  the  book  he 
had  been  perusing.  It  happened  to 
be  that  of  a  German  metaphysician, 
for  the  doctor  was  not  a  practical  man, 
except  by  fits,  and  much  preferred  the 
ideal  world  to  the  real,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  principles  to  their  applica- 
tion. The  young  lady  remained  in 
his  thoughts.  He  might  have  followed 
her ;  but  he  was  not  constitutionally 
active,  and  preferred  a  conjectural 
pursuit.  However,  when  he  went  out 
for  a  ramble  just  before  dusk  he 
insensibly  took  the  direction  of 
Hintock  House,  which  was  the  way 
Grace  had  been  walking,  it  having 
happened  that  her  mind  had  run  on 
Mrs.  Charmond  that  day,  and  she  had 
walked  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  whence 
the  house  could  be  seen,  returning  by 
another  route. 

Fitzpiers  in  his  turn  reached  the 
edge  of  the  glen,  overlooking  the 
manor-house.  The  shutters  were  shut, 
and  only  one  chimney  smoked.  The 
•mere  aspect  of  the  place  was  enough 
to  inform  him  that  Mrs.  Charmond 
had  gone  away,  and  that  nobody  else 
was  staying  there.  Fitzpiers  felt  a 
vague  disappointment  that  the  young 


lady  was  not  Mrs.  Charmond,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  so  much ;  and  without 
pausing  longer  to  gaze  at  a  carcase 
from  which  the  spirit  had  flown  he 
bent  his  steps  homeward. 

Later  in  the  evening  Fitzpiers  was 
summoned  to  visit  a  cottage-patient 
about  two  miles  distant.  Like  the 
majority  of  young  practitioners  in  his 
position  he  was  far  from  having 
assumed  the  dignity  of  being  driven 
his  rounds  by  a  servant  in  a  brougham 
that  flashed  the  sunlight  like  a  mirror  ; 
his  way  of  getting  about  was  by  means 
of  a  gig  which  he  drove  himself, 
hitching  the  rein  of  the  horse  to  the 
gate-post,  shutter-hook,  or  garden- 
paling  of  the  domicile  under  visitation, 
or  giving  pennies  to  little  boys  to  hold 
the  animal  during  his  stay — pennies 
which  were  well  earned  when  the 
cases  to  be  attended  were  of  a  certain 
cheerful  kind  that  wore  out  the  patience 
of  the  little  boys. 

On  this  account  of  travelling  alone 
the  night-journeys  which  Fitzpiers  had 
frequently  to  take  were  dismal  enough, 
an  apparent  perversity  in  nature 
ruling  that  whenever  there  was  to  be 
a  birth  in  a  particularly  inaccessible 
and  lonely  place  that  event  should 
occur  in  the  night.  The  surgeon, 
having  been  of  late  years  a  town  man, 
hated  the  solitary  midnight  woodland. 
He  was  not  altogether  skilful  with  the 
reins,  and  it  often  occurred  to  his 
mind  that  if  in  some  remote  depths  of 
the  trees  an  accident  were  to  happen 
the  fact  of  his  being  alone  might  be 
the  death  of  him.  Hence  he  made  a 
practice  of  picking  up  any  countryman 
or  lad  whom  he  chanced  to  pass  by, 
and  under  the  disguise  of  treating 
him  to  a  nice  drive  obtained  his  com- 
panionship on  the  journey,  and  his 
convenient  assistance  in  opening  gates. 

The  doctor  had  started  on  his  way 
out  of  the  village  on  the  night  in 
question  when  the  light  of  his  lamps 
fell  upon  the  musing  form  of  Winter- 
borne,  walking  leisurely  along,  as  if 
he  had  no  object  in  life.  Winterborne 
was  a  better  class  of  companion  than 
the  doctor  usually  could  get,  and  he  at 
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once  pulled  up  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  a  drive  through  the  wood 
that  fine  night. 

Giles  seemed  rather  surprised  at  the 
doctor's  friendliness,  but  said  that  he 
had  no  objection,  and  accordingly 
mounted  beside  Mr.  Fitzpiers. 

They  drove  along  under  the  black 
boughs  which  formed  a  network  upon 
the  stars,  all  jthe  trees  of  a  species 
alike  in  one  respect,  and  no  two  of 
them  alike  in  another.  Looking  up 
as  they  passed  under  a  horizontal 
bough  they  sometimes  saw  objects  like 
large  tadpoles  lodged  diametrically 
across  it,  which  Giles  explained  to  be 
pheasants  there  at  roost ;  and  they 
sometimes  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
which  reminded  him  that  others  knew 
what  those  tadpole  shapes  represented 
as  well  as  he. 

Presently  the  doctor  said  what  he 
had  been  going  to  say  for  some  time  : 

"  Is  there  a  young  lady  staying  in 
this  neighbourhood — a  very  attractive 
girl — with  a  little  white  boa  round 
her  neck,  and  white  fur  round  her 
gloves  ?  " 

Winterborne,  of  course,  knew  in  a 
moment  that  Grace,  whom  he  had 
caught  the  doctor  peering  at,  was 
represented  by  these  accessories.  With 
a  wary  grimness,  partly  in  his  cha- 
racter, partly  induced  by  the  circum- 
stances, he  evaded  an  answer  by 
saying,  "  I  saw  a  young  lady  talking 
to  Mrs.  Charmond  the  other  day ; 
perhaps  it  was  she." 

Fitzpiers  concluded  from  this  that 
Winterborne  had  not  seen  him  looking 
over  the  hedge.  "It  might  have 
been,"  he  said.  "  She  is  quite  a 
gentlewoman — the  one  I  mean.  She 
cannot  be  a  permanent  resident  in 
Hintock,  or  I  should  have  seen  her 
before.  Nor  does  she  look  like  one." 

"  She  is  not  staying  at  Hintock 
House?" 

"  No  ;  it  is  closed." 

"  Then  perhaps  she  is  staying  at  one 
of  the  cottages,  or  farmhouses'?" 

"Oh  no — you  mistake.  She  was  a 
different  sort  of  girl  altogether."  As 
Giles  was  nobody  Fitzpiers  treated 


him    accordingly,    and    apostrophised 
the  night  in  continuation  : 

"  She  moved  upon  this   earth  a  shape  of 

brightness, 
A  power,  that  from  its  objects  scarcely 

drew 

One  impulse  of  her  being — in  her  light- 
ness 
Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning 

dew, 
Which  wanders  through  the  waste  air's 

pathless  blue, 

To  nourish  some  far  desert :  she  did  seem 
Beside  me,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew, 
Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal 

dream 
Which  walks,  when  tempests  sleep,  the  wave 

of  life's  dark  stream." 

The  consummate  charm  of  the  lines 
seemed  to  Winterborne,  though  he 
divined  that  they  were  a  quotation,  to 
be  somehow  the  result  of  his  lost  Love's 
charms  upon  Fitzpiers. 

"  You  seem  to  be  mightily  in  love 
with  her,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  heart-sickness,  and  more  than 
ever  resolved  not  to  mention  Grace  by 
name. 

"  Oh,  no — I  am  not  that,  Winter- 
borne  ;  people  living  insulated,  as  I  do 
by  the  solitude  of  this  place,  get 
charged  with  emotive  fluid  like  a 
Leyden  jar  with  electric,  for  want  of 
some  conductor  at  hand  to  disperse  it. 
Human  love  is  a  subjective  thing — 
the  essence  itself  of  man,  as  that  great 
thinker  Spinoza  the  philosopher  says 
— ipsa  hominis  essentia — it  is  joy  ac- 
companied by  an  idea  which  we  project 
against  any  suitable  object  in  the  line 
of  our  vision,  just  as  the  rainbow  iris 
is  projected  against  an  oak,  ash,  or  elm 
tree  indifferently.  So  that  if  any  other 
young  lady  had  appeared  instead  of 
the  one  who  did  appear,  I  should  have 
felt  just  the  same  interest  in  her,  and 
have  quoted  precisely  the  same  lines 
from  Shelley  about  her,  as  about  this 
one  I  saw.  Such  miserable  creatures 
of  circumstance  are  we  all !  " 

"  Well,  it  is  what  we  call  being  in 
love  down  in  these  parts,  whether  or 
no,"  said  Winterborne. 

"  You  are  right  enough  if  you  admit 
that  I  am  in  love  with  something  in 
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my  own  head,  and   no   thing-in-itself 
outside  it  at  all." 

"Is  it  part  of  a  country  doctor's 
duties  to  learn  that  view  of  things, 
may  I  ask,  sir?"  said  Winterborne, 
adopting  the  Socratic  eipwveta  with 
such  well-assumed  simplicity  that  Fitz- 
piers  answered  readily — 

"  Oh,  no.  The  real  truth  is,  Winter- 
borne,  that  medical  practice  in  places 
like  this  is  a  very  rule  of  thumb 
matter ;  a  bottle  of  bitter  stuff  for 
this  and  that  old  woman- — the  bitterer 
the  better — compounded  from  a  few 
simple  stereotyped  prescriptions  ;  occa- 
sional attendance  at  births,  where 
mere  presence  is  almost  sufficient,  so 
healthy  and  strong  are  the  people ; 
and  a  lance  for  an  abscess  now  and 
then.  Investigation  and  experiment 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  more 
appliances  than  one  has  here — though 
I  have  attempted  a  little." 

Giles  did  not  enter  into  this  view  of 
the  case ;  what  he  had  been  struck 
with  was  the  curious  parallelism  be- 
tween Mr.  Fitzpiers's  manner  and 
Grace's,  as  shown  by  the  fact  of  both 
of  them  straying  into  a  subject  of 
discourse  so  engrossing  to  themselves 
that  it  made  them  forget  it  was  foreign 
to  him. 

Nothing  further  passed  between 
himself  and  the  doctor  in  relation  to 
Grace  till  they  were  on  their  way  back. 
They  had  stopped  at  a  wayside  inn  for 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  cider  hot,  and 
when  they  were  again  in  motion  Fitz- 
piers,  possibly  a  little  warmed  by  the 
liquor,  resumed  the  subject  by  saying, 
"I  should  like  very  much  to  know 
who  that  young  lady  was." 

''What  difference  can  it  make,  if 
she's  only  the  tree  your  rainbow  falls 
on?" 

"Ha!   ha!     True." 

"  You  have  no  wife,  sir  1 " 

"I  have  no  wife;  and  no  idea  of 
one.  I  hope  to  do  better  things  than 
umrry  and  settle  in  Hintock.  Not 
but  that  it  is  well  for  a  medical  man 
to  be  married  ;  and  sometimes,  begad 
twould  be  pleasant  enough  in  this 
place,  with  the  wind  roaring  round  the 


house,  and  the  rain  and  the  boughs 
beating  against  it.  I  hear  that  you 
lost  your  lifeholds  by  the  death  of 
South  ? " 

"  I  did.  I  lost  by  that  in  more 
ways  than  one." 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  Hintock 
Lane  or  Street,  if  it  could  be  called 
such  where  three-quarters  of  the  road- 
side consisted  of  copse  and  orchard. 
One  of  the  first  houses  to  be  passed 
was  Melbury's.  A  light  was  shining 
from,  a  bedroom  window  facing  length- 
wise of  the  lane.  Winterborne  glanced 
at  it,  and  saw  what  was  coming. 
He  had  withheld  an  answer  to  the 
doctor's  inquiry,  to  hinder  his  know- 
ledge of  Grace ;  but,  as  he  thought 
to  himself,  "  who  hath  gathered  the 
wind  in  his  fists  ?  who  hath  bound 
the  waters  in  a  garment?  "  He  could 
not  hinder  what  was  doomed  to 
arrive,  and  might  just  as  well  have 
been  outspoken.  As  they  came  up  to 
the  house  Grace's  figure  was  distinctly 
visible,  drawing  the  two  white  curtains 
together  which  were  used  here  instead 
of  blinds. 

"  Why,  there  she  is  I  "  said  Fitz- 
piers.  "  How  does  she  come  there  ?  " 

"  In  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world.  It  is  her  home.  Mr.  Melbury 
is  her  father." 

"  Oh,  indeed — indeed — indeed  !  How 
comes  he  to  have  a  daughter  of  that 
sort  1 " 

Winterborne  laughed  coldly.  "Won't 
money  do  anything "  he  said,  "  if 
you've  promising  material  to  work 
upon  ?  Why  shouldn't  a  Hintock  girl, 
taken  early  from  home,  and  put  under 
proper  instruction,  become  as  finished 
as  any  other  young  lady,  if  she's  got 
brains  and  good  looks  to  begin  with  ?  " 

"  ISTo  reason  at  all  why  she 
shouldn't,"  murmured  the  surgeon 
with  reflective  disappointment.  "  Only 
I  didn't  anticipate  quite  that  kind  of 
origin  for  her." 

"  And  you  think  an  inch  or  two  less 
of  her  now."  There  was  a  little 
tremor  'in  Winterborne's  voice  as  he 
spoke. 

"Well,"     said  the  doctor  with  re- 
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covered  warmth ;  "I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  think  less  of  her.  At  first  it 
was  a  sort  of  blow ;  but  dammy,  I'll 
stick  up  for  her.  She's  charming, 
every  inch  of  her !  " 

"  So  she  is,"  said  Winterborne. 
.  .  .  "But  not  to  me!" 

From  this  ambiguous  expression  of 
the  reticent  woodlander,  Dr.  Fitzpiers 
inferred  that  Giles  disliked  Miss  Mel- 
bury  because  of  some  haughtiness  in 
her  bearing  towards  him,  and  had,  on 
that  account,  withheld  her  name.  The 
supposition  did  not  tend  to  diminish 
his  admiration  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

GRACE'S  exhibition  of  herself,  in  the 
act  of  pulling-to  the  window  curtains, 
had  been  the  result  of  an  unfortunate 
incident  in  the  house  that  day — 
nothing  less  than  the  illness  of  Gram- 
mer  Oliver,  a  woman  who  had  never, 
till  now,  lain  down  for  such  a  reason 
in  her  life.  Like  others,  to  whom  an 
unbroken  career  of  health  has  made 
the  idea  of  keeping  their  bed  almost 
as  repugnant  as  death  itself,  she  had 
continued  on  foot  till  she  literally  fell 
on  the  floor ;  and  though  she  had,  as 
yet,  been  scarcely  a  day  off  duty,  she 
had  sickened  into  quite  a  different 
personage  from  the  independent 
Grammer  of  the  yard  and  spar-house. 
Ill  as  she  was,  on  one  point  she  was 
firm.  On  no  account  would  she  see  a 
doctor ;  in  other  words,  Fitzpiers. 

The  room  in  which  Grace  had  been 
discerned  was  not  her  own  but  the 
old  woman's.  On  the  girl's  way  to 
bed  she  had  received  a  message  from 
Grammer,  to  the  effect  that  she  would 
much  like  to  speak  to  her  that  night. 

Grace  entered,  and  set  the  candle 
on  a  low  chair  beside  the  bed,  so  that 
the  profile  of  Grammer,  as  she  lay, 
cast  itself  in  a  keen  shadow  upon  the 
whitened  wall,  her  large  head  being 
still  further  magnified  by  an  enormous 
turban,  which  was  really  her  petti- 
coat wound  in  a  wreath  round  her 
temples.  Grace  put  the  room  a  little 


in  order,  and  approaching  the  sick 
woman  said,  "  I  am  come,  Grammer, 
as  you  wish.  Do  let  us  send  for  the 
doctor  before  it  gets  later." 

"'Ch  will  not  have  him,"  said 
Grammer  Oliver  decisively. 

"Then  somebody  to  sit  up  with 
you." 

"  Can't  abear  it !  No.  I  wanted 
to  see  you,  Miss  Grace,  because  'ch 
have  something  on  my  mind.  Dear 
Miss  Grace,  /  took  that  money  of  the 
doctor,  after  all  !  " 

"  What  money  ]  " 

"  The  ten  pounds." 

Grace  did  not  quite  understand. 

"  The  ten  pounds  he  offered  me  for 
my  head,  because  I've  a  large  brain. 
I  signed  a  paper  when  I  took  the 
money,  not  feeling  concerned  about  it 
at  all.  I  have  not  liked  to  tell  ye 
that  it  was  really  settled  with  him, 
because  you  showed  such  horror  at  the 
notion.  "Well,  having  thought  it  over 
more  at  length,  I  wish  I  hadn't  done 
it  ;  and  it  weighs  upon  my  mind. 
John  South' s  death  of  fear  about  the 
tree  makes  me  think  that  I  shall  die 
of  this.  .  .  .  ;Ch  have  been  going  to 
ask  him  again  to  let  me  off,  but  I 
hadn't  the  face." 

"Why?" 

"I've  spent  some  of  the  money— 
more'n  two  pounds  o't.  It  do  wherrit 
me  terribly  ;  and  I  shall  die  o'  the 
thought  of  that  paper  I  signed  with 
my  holy  cross,  as  South  died  of  his 
trouble." 

"  If  you  ask  him  to  burn  the  paper 
he  will,  I'm  sure,  and  think  no  more 
of  it." 

"  'Ch  have  done  it  once  already, 
miss."  But  he  laughed  cruel-like. 
'  Yours  is  such  a  fine  brain,  Gram- 
mer,' er  said,  '  that  science  couldn't 
afford  to  lose  you.  Besides,  you've 
taken  my  money.'  .  .  .  Don't  let  your 
father  know  of  this,  please,  on  no 
account  whatever  ! " 

"  No,  no.  I  will  let  you  have  the 
money  to  return  to  him." 

Grammer  rolled  the  head  in  question 
negatively  upon  the  pillow.  "  Even  if  I 
should  be  well  enough  to  take  it  to  him 
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he  won't  like  it.  Though  why  he  should 
so  particular  want  to  look  into  the 
works  of  *a  poor  old  woman's  head- 
piece like  mine,  when  there's  so  many 
other  folks  about,  I  don't  know.  I 
know  how  he'll  answer  me  :  '  A  lonely 
person  like  you  Grammer,'  er  woll  say. 
'What  difference  is  it  to  you  what 
becomes  of  ye  when  the  breath's  out 
of  your  body  1 '  Oh,  it  do  trouble  me  ! 
If  you  only  knew  how  he  do  chevy  me 
round  the  chimmer  in  my  dreams 
you'd  pity  me.  How  I  could  do  it  I 
can't  think  !  But  'ch  was  always  so 
rackless  !  ...  If  I  only  had  anybody 
to  plead  for  me  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Melbury  would,  I  am  sure." 

"  Ay ;  but  he  wouldn't  hearken  to 
she!  It  wants  a  younger  face  than 
hers  to  work  upon  such  as  he." 

Grace  started  with  comprehension. 
"  You  don't  think  he  would  do  it  for 
me  1 "  she  said. 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  he  !  " 

"  I  couldn't  go  to  him,  Grammer, 
on  any  account.  I  don't  know  him  at 
all." 

"  Ah,  if  I  were  a  young  lady,"  said 
the  artful  Grammei',  "  and  could  save 
a  poor  old  woman's  skellington  from  a 
heathen  sawbones,  to  rest  in  a  Chris- 
tian grave,  I  would  do  it,  and  be  glad 
to.  But  nobody  will  do  anything  for 
a  poor  old  familiar  friend  but  push  her 
out  of  the  way." 

"You  are  very  ungrateful,  Gram- 
mer, to  say  that.  But  you  are  ill,  I 
know,  and  that's  why  you  speak  so. 
Now  believe  me,  you  are  not  going  to 
die  yet.  Remember  you  told  me 
yourself  that  you  meant  to  keep  him 
waiting  many  a  year." 

"Ay,  one  can  joke  when  one  is 
well,  even  in  old  age  ;  but  in  sickness 
one's  gaiety  falters  to  grief  ;  and  that 
which  seemed  small  looks  large ;  and 
the  grim  far-off  seems  near." 

Grace's  eyes  had  tears  in  them.  "  I 
don't  like  to  go  to  him  on  such  an 
errand,  Grammer,"  she  said  brokenly. 
"  But  I  will,  to  ease  your  mind." 

It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
Grace  cloaked  herself  next  morning 
for  the  undertaking.  She  was  all  the 


more  indisposed  to  the  journey  by 
reason  of  Grammer 's  allusion  to 
the  effect  of  a  pretty  face  upon  Doctor 
Fitzpiers  ;  and  hence  she  most  illogi- 
cally  did  that  which,  had  the  doctor 
never  seen  her,  would  have  operated 
to  stultify  the  sole  motive  of  her  jour- 
ney ;  that  is  to  say,  she  put  on  a 
woollen  veil  which  hid  all  her  face 
except  an  occasional  spark  of  her  eyes. 

Her  own  wish  that  nothing  should 
be  known  of  this  strange  and  grue- 
some proceeding,  no  less  than  Gram- 
mer Oliver's  own  desire,  led  Grace  to 
take  every  precaution  against  being 
discovered.  She  went  out  by  the 
garden-door  as  the  safest  way,  all  the 
household  having  occupations  at  the 
other  side.  The  morning  looked  for- 
bidding enough  when  she  stealthily 
edged  forth.  The  battle  between  frost 
and  thaw  was  continuing  in  mid-air : 
the  trees  dripped  on  the  garden-plots, 
where  no  vegetables  would  grow  for 
the  dripping,  though  they  were  planted 
year  after  year  with  that  curious 
mechanical  regularity  of  country 
people  in  the  face  of  hopelessness ;  the 
moss  which  covered  the  once  broad 
gravel  terrace  was  swamped ;  and 
Grace  stood  irresolute.  Then  she 
thought  of  poor  Grammer,  and  her 
dreams  of  the  doctor  running  after 
her  scalpel  in  hand,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  case  so  curiously  similar  to 
South's  ending  in  the  same  way ; 
thereupon  she  stepped  out  into  the 
drizzle. 

The  nature  of  her  errand,  and 
Grammer  Oliver's  account  of  the  com- 
pact she  had  made,  lent  a  fascinating 
horror  to  Grace's  conception  of  Fitz- 
piers. She  knew  that  he  was  a  young 
man ;  but  her  single  object  in  seeking 
an  interview  with  him  put  all  con- 
siderations of  his  age  and  social  aspect 
from  her  mind.  Standing,  as  she 
stood,  in  Grammer  Oliver's  shoes,  he 
was  simply  a  remorseless  Jove  of  the 
sciences,  who  would  not  have  mercy, 
and  would  have  sacrifice ;  a  mai- 
whom,  save  for  this,  she  would  have 
preferred  to  avoid  knowing.  But 
since,  in  such  a  small  village,  it  was 
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improbable  that  any  long  time  could 
pass  without  their  meeting,  there  was 
not  much  to  deplore  in  her  having  to 
meet  him  now. 

But,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  Miss 
Melbury's  view  of  the  doctor  as  a 
merciless,  unwavering,  irresistible 
scientist,  was  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  fact.  The  real  Doctor  Fitzpiers 
was  a  man  of  too  many  hobbies  to 
show  likelihood  of  rising  to  any  great 
eminence  in  the  profession  he  had 
chosen,  or  even  to  acquire  any  wide 
practice  in  the  rural  district  he  had 
marked  out  as  his  field  of  survey  for 
the  present.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
his  mind  was  accustomed  to  pass  in  a 
grand  solar  sweep  through  all  the 
zodiacal  signs  of  the  intellectual 
heaven.  Sometimes  it  was  in  the 
Ram,  sometimes  in  the  Bull ;  one 
month  he  would  be  immersed  in 
alchemy,  another  in  poesy ;  one 
month  in  the  Twins  of  astrology  and 
astronomy ;  then  in  the  Crab  of  Ger- 
man literature  and  metaphysics.  In 
justice  to  him  it  must  be  stated  that 
he  took  such  studies  as  were  immedi- 
ately related  to  his  own  profession  in 
turn  with  the  rest,  and  it  had  been  in 
a  month  of  anatomical  ardour  without 
the  possibility  of  a  subject  that  he  had 
proposed  to  Grammer  Oliver  the  terms 
she  had  mentioned  to  her  mistress. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  tone 
of  his  conversation  with  Winterborne, 
he  had  lately  plunged  into  abstract 
philosophy  with  much  zest ;  perhaps 
his  keenly  appreciative,  modern,  un- 
practical mind  found  this  a  realm 
more  to  his  taste  than  any  other. 
Though  his  aims  were  desultory,  Fitz- 
piers's  mental  constitution  was  not 
without  its  admirable  side  ;  a  real 
inquirer  he  honestly  was  ;  even  if  the 
midnight  rays  of  his  lamp,  visible  so 
far  through  the  trees  of  Hintock, 
lighted  rank  literatures  of  emotion 
and  passion  as  often  as,  or  oftener 
than,  the  books  and  materiel  of  science. 

But  whether  he  meditated  the  Muses 
or  the  philosophers,  the  loneliness  of 
Hintock  life  was  beginning  to  tell 
upon  his  impressionable  nature.  Win- 


ter in  a  solitary  house  in  the  country, 
without  society,  is  tolerable^  nay,  even 
enjoyable  and  delightful,  given  certain 
conditions,  but  these  are  not  the  con- 
ditions which  attach  to  the  life  of  a 
professional  man  who  drops  down  into 
such  a  place  by  mere  accident.  They 
were  present  to  the  lives  of  Winter- 
borne,  Melbury,  and  Grace  ;  but  not 
to  the  doctor's.  They  are  old  associa- 
tion— an  almost  exhaustive  biographi- 
cal or  historical  acquaintance  with 
every  object,  animate  and  inanimate, 
within  the  observer's  horizon.  He 
must  know  all  about  those  invisible 
ones  of  the  days  gone  by,  whose  feet 
have  traversed  the  fields  which  look 
so  grey  from  his  windows ;  recall 
whose  creaking  plough  has  turned 
those  sods  from  time  to  time ;  whose 
hands  planted  the  trees  that  form  a 
crest  to  the  opposite  hill  ;  whose 
horses  and  hounds  have  torn  through 
that  underwood ;  what  birds  affect 
that  particular  brake  ;  what  domestic 
dramas  of  love,  jealousy,  revenge,  or 
disappointment,  have  been  enacted  in 
the  cottages,  the  mansion,  the  street 
or  on  the  green.  The  spot  may  have 
beauty,  grandeur,  salubrity,  conveni- 
ence ;  but  if  it  lack  memories  it  will 
ultimately  pall  upon  him  who  settles 
there  without  opportunity  of  inter- 
course with  his  kind. 

In  such  circumstances,  maybe,  an 
old  man  dreams  of  an  ideal  friend, 
till  he  throws  himself  into  the  arms 
of  any  impostor  who  chooses  to  wear 
that  title  on  his  face.  A  young  man 
may  dream  of  an  ideal  friend  likewise, 
but  some  humour  of  the  blood  will 
probably  lead  him  to  think  rather  of 
an  ideal  mistress,  and  at  length  the 
rustle  of  a  woman's  dress,  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  or  the  transit  of  her 
form  across  the  field  of  his  vision  will 
enkindle  his  soul  with  a  flame  that 
blinds  his  eyes. 

The  discovery  of  the  attractive 
Grace's  name  and  family  would  have 
been  enough  in  other  circumstances 
to  lead  the  doctor,  if  not  to  put  her 
personality  out  of  his  head,  to  change 
the  character  of  his  interest  in  her. 
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Instead  of  treasuring  her  image  as  a 
rarity  he  would  at  most  have  played 
with  her  as  a  toy.  He  was  that  kind 
of  man.  But  situated  here  he  could 
not  go  so  far  as  amative  cruelty.  He 
dismissed  all  reverential  thought  about 
her,  but  he  could  not  help  taking  her 
somewhat  seriously. 

He  went  on  to  imagine  the  impos- 
sible. So  far,  indeed,  did  he  go  in 
this  futile  direction  that,  as  others  are 
wont  to  do,  he  constructed  dialogues 
and  scenes  in  which  Grace  had  turned 
out  to  be  the  mistress  of  Hintock 
Manor-house,  the  mysterious  Mrs. 
Charmond,  particularly  ready  and 
willing  to  be  wooed  by  himself  and 
nobody  else.  "  Well,  she  isn't  that," 
he  said  finally.  "  But  she's  a  very 
sweet,  nice,  exceptional  girl." 

The  next  morning  he  breakfasted 
alone,  as  usual.  It  was  snowing  with 
a  fine-flaked  desultoriness  just  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  woodland  grey, 
without  ever  achieving  whiteness. 
There  was  not  a  single  letter  for 
Fitzpiers,  only  a  medical  circular  and 
a  weekly  newspaper. 

To  sit  before  a  large  fire  011  such 
mornings,  and  read,  and  gradually 
acquire  energy  till  the  evening  came, 
and  then,  with  lamp  alight,  and  feel- 
ing full  of  vigour,  to  pursue  some 
engrossing  subject  or  other  till  the 
small  hours,  had  hitherto  been  his 
practice  since  arriving  here.  But  to- 
day he  could  not  settle  into  his  chair. 
That  self-contained  position  he  had 
lately  occupied,  in  which  his  whole 
attention  was  given  to  objects  of  the 
inner  eye,  all  outer  regard  being  quite 
disdainful,  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
by  insidious  stratagem,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  had  an  interest  without 
the  house.  He  walked  from  one  win- 
dow to  another,  and  became  aware 
that  the  most  irksome  of  solitudes  is 
not  the  solitude  of  remoteness,  but 
that  which  is  just  outside  desirable 
company. 

The  breakfast  hour  went  by  heavily 
enough,  and  the  next  followed,  in  the 
same  half-snowy,  half-rainy  style,  the 
weather  now  being  the  inevitable 


relapse  which  sooner  or  later  succeeds 
a  time  too  radiant  for  the  season,  such 
as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  late  mid- 
winter at  Hiutock.  To  people  at  home 
there  these  changeful  tricks  had  their 
interests ;  the  strange  mistakes  that 
some  of  the  more  sanguine  trees  had 
made  in  budding  before  their  month, 
to  be  incontinently  glued  up  by  frozen 
thawings  now  •  the  similar  sanguine 
errors  of  impulsive  birds  in  framing 
nests  that  were  now  swamped  by  snow- 
water, and  other  such  incidents,  pre- 
vented any  sense  of  wearisomeness  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives.  But  these  were 
features  of  a  world  not  familiar  to 
Fitzpiers,  and  the  inner  visions  to 
which  he  had  almost  exclusively  at- 
tended having  suddenly  failed  in  their 
power  to  absorb  him  he  felt  unutter- 
ably dreary. 

He  wondered  how  long  Miss  Mel- 
bury  was  going  to  stay  in  Hintock. 
The  season  was  unpropitious  for  acci- 
dental encounters  with  her  out  of 
doors,  and  except  by  accident  he  saw 
not  how  they  were  to  become  ac- 
quainted. One  tiling  was  clear — any 
acquaintance  with  her  could  only,  with 
a  due  regard  to  his  future,  be  casual, 
at  most  of  the  nature  of  a  mild  flirta- 
tion; for  he  had  high  aims,  and  they 
would  some  day  lead  him  into  other 
spheres  than  this. 

Thus  desultorily  thinking  he  flung 
himself  down  upon  the  couch,  which, 
as  in  many  draughty  old  country 
houses,  Avas  constructed  Avith  a  hood, 
being  in  fact  a  legitimate  development 
from  the  settle.  He  tried  to  read  as 
he  reclined,  but  having  sat  up  till 
three  o'clock  that  morning,  the  book 
slipped  from  his  hand  and  he  fell 
asleep. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IT  was  at  this  time  that  Grace  ap- 
proached the  house.  Her  knock, 
always  soft  in  virtue  of  her  nature, 
was  softer  to-day  by  reason  of  her 
strange  errand.  HoAvever,  it  was 
heard  by  the  farmer's  wife  who  kept 
the  house,  and  Grace  Avas  admitted. 
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Opening  the  door  of  the  doctor's  room 
the  housewife  glanced  in,  and  imagin- 
ing Fitzpiers  absent,  asked  Miss  Mel- 
bury  to  enter  and  wait  a  few  minutes 
whilst  she  should  go  and  find  him, 
believing  him  to  be  somewhere  on  the 
premises.  Grace  acquiesced,  went  in 
and  sat  down  close  to  the  door. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  upon 
her  she  looked  round  the  room,  and 
started  at  perceiving  a  handsome  man 
snugly  ensconced  on  the  couch,  like 
the  recumbent  figure  within  some 
canopied  mural  tomb  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  except  that  his  hands  were 
not  exactly  clasped  in  prayer.  She 
had  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  doctor. 
Awaken  him  herself  she  could  not, 
and  her  immediate  impulse  was  to  go 
and  pull  the  broad  riband  with  a 
brass  rosette  which  hung  at  one  side 
of  the  fireplace.  But  expecting  the 
landlady  to  re-enter  in  a  moment  she 
abandoned  this  intention,  and  stood 
gazing  in  great  embarrassment  at  the 
reclining  philosopher. 

The  windows  of  Fitzpiers's  soul 
being  at  present  shuttered  he  pro- 
bably appeared  less  impressive  than 
in  his  hours  of  animation ;  but  the 
light  abstracted  from  his  material 
features  by  sleep  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  mysterious 
influence  of  that  state,  in  a  stranger, 
upon  the  consciousness  of  a  beholder 
so  sensitive.  So  far  as  she  could 
criticise  at  all,  she  became  aware  that 
she  had  encountered  a  specimen  of 
creation  altogether  unusual  in  that 
locality.  The  occasions  on  which 
Grace  had  observed  men  of  this  stamp 
were  when  she  had  been  far  away 
from  Hintock,  and  even  then  such 
examples  as  had  met  her  eye  were 
at  a  distance,  and  mainly  of  coarser 
fibre  than  the  one  who  now  confronted 
her. 

She  nervously  wondered  why  the 
woman  had  not  discovered  her  mis- 
take and  returned,  and  went  again 
towards  the  bell -pull.  Approaching 
the  chimney  her  back  was  to  Fitz- 
piers, but  she  could  see  him  in  the 
glass.  An  indescribable  thrill  passed 


through  her  as  she  perceived  that  the 
eyes  of  the  reflected  image  were  open, 
gazing  wonderingly  at  her  ;  and  under 
the  curious  \  unexpectedness  of  the 
sight  she  became  as  if  spell-bound, 
almost  powerless  to  turn  her  head 
and  regard  the  original.  However, 
by  an  effort  she  did  turn,  when  there 
he  lay  asleep  the  same  as  before. 

Her  startled  perplexity  as  to  what 
he  could  be  meaning  was  suflicient  to 
lead  her  to  precipitately  abandon  her 
errand.  She  crossed  quickly  to  the 
door,  opened  and  closed  it  noiselessly, 
and  went  out  of  the  house  unobserved. 
By  the  time  that  she  had  gone  down 
the  path  and  through  the  garden-door 
into  the  lane  she  had  recovered  her 
equanimity.  Here,  screened  by  the 
hedge,  she  stood  and  considered 
a  while. 

Drip,  drip,  drip,  fell  the  rain  upon 
her  umbrella  and  around ;  she  had 
come  out  on  such  a  morning  because  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
yet  now  she  had  allowed  her  mission 
to  be  stultified  by  a  momentary 
tremulousness  concerning  an  incident 
which  perhaps  had  meant  nothing 
after  all. 

In  the  meantime  her  departure  from 
the  room,  stealthy  as  it  had  been,  had 
roused  Fitzpiers ;  and  he  sat  up.  In 
the  reflection  from  the  mirror  which 
Grace  had  beheld  there  was  no  mys- 
tery ;  he  had  opened  his  eyes  for  a 
few  moments,  but  had  immediately 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness,  if  indeed 
he  had  ever  been  positively  awake. 
That  somebody  had  just  left  the  room 
he  was  certain,  and  that  the  lovely 
form  which  seemed  to  have  visited  him 
in  a  dream  was  no  less  than  the  real 
presentation  of  the  person  departed 
he  could  hardly  doubt. 

Looking  out  of  the  window  a  few 
minutes  later,  down  the  box-edged 
gravel-path  which  led  to  the  bottom, 
he  saw  the  garden-door  gently  open, 
and  through  it  enter  the  young  girl 
of  his  thoughts,  Grace  having  just  at 
this  juncture  determined  to  return 
and  attempt  the  interview  a  second 
time.  That  he  saw  her  coming  instead 
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of  going  made  him  ask  himself  if  his 
first  impression  of  her  were  not  & 
dream  indeed.  She  came  hesitatingly 
along,  carrying  her  umbrella  so  low 
over  her  head  that  he  could  hardly  see 
her  face.  When  she  reached  the  point 
where  the  raspberry-bushes  ended  and 
the  strawberry-bed  began  she  made  a 
little  pause. 

Fitzpiers  feared  that  she  might  not 
be  coming  to  him  even  now,  and  hastily 
quitting  the  room  he  ran  down  the 
path  to  meet  her.  The  nature  of  her 
errand  he  could  not  divine,  but  he 
was  prepared  to  give  her  any  amount 
of  encouragement. 

"I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Melbury,"  he 
said.  "  I  saw  you  from  the  window, 
and  fancied  you  might  imagine  that  I 
was  not  at  home — if  it  is  I  you  were 
coming  for." 

"  I  was  coming  to  speak  one  word 
to  you,  nothing  more,"  she  replied. 
"  And  I  can  say  it  here." 

"  No,  no.  Please  do  come  in.  Well 
then,  if  you  will  not  come  into  the 
house  come  so  far  as  the  porch  !  " 

Thus  pressed  she  went  on  to  the 
porch,  and  they  stood  together  inside  it, 
Fitzpiers  closing  her  umbrella  for  her. 

"  I  have  merely  a  request  or  petition 
to  make,"  she  said.  "My  father's 
servant  is  ill — a  woman  you  know — 
and  her  illness  is  serious." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  You  wish 
me  to  come  and  see  her  at  once?  " 

"  No,  I  particularly  wish  you  not  to 
come." 

"Oh,  indeed." 

"Yes;  and  she  wishes  the  same. 
It  would  make  her  seriously  worse  if 
you  were  to  come.  It  would  almost 
kill  her.  ...  My  errand  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar and  awkward  nature.  It  is  con- 
cerning a  subject  which  weighs  on  her 
mind— that  unfortunate  arrangement 
she  made  with  you,  that  you  might 
have  her  body— after  death." 

"Oh,  Grammer  Oliver,  the  old 
woman  with  the  fine  head.  Seriously 
ill,  is  she  !  " 

"  And  so  disturbed  by  her  rash  com- 
pact_ !  I  have  brought  the  money  back 
—will  you  please  return  to  her  the 


agreement  she  signed  ?  "  Grace  held 
out  to  him  a  couple  of  five-pound  notes 
which  she  had  kept  ready  tucked  in 
her  glove. 

Without  replying  or  considering  the 
notes  Fitzpiers  allowed  his  thoughts 
to  follow  his  eyes  and  dwell  upon 
Grace's  personality,  and  the  sudden 
close  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  her. 
The  porch  was  narrow ;  the  rain 
increased.  It  ran  off  the  porch  and 
dripped  on  the  creepers,  and  from  the 
creepers  upon  the  edge  of  Grace's  cloak 
and  skirts. 

"  The  rain  is  wetting  your  dress ; 
please  do  come  in,"  he  said.  "  It  really 
makes  my  heart  ache  to  let  you  stay 
here." 

Immediately  inside  the  front  door 
was  the  door  of  his  sitting-room  ;  he 
flung  it  open,  and  stood  in  a  coaxing 
attitude.  Try  how  she  would  Grace 
could  not  resist  the  supplicatory  man- 
date written  in  the  face  and  manner 
of  this  man,  and  distressful  resignation 
sat  on  her  as  she  glided  past  him  into 
the  room — brushing  his  coat  with  her 
elbow  because  of  the  narrowness. 

I  Te  followed  her,  .shut  the  door — 
which  she  somehow  had  hoped  he 
would  leave  open — and  placing  a  chair 
for  her  sat  down.  The  concern  which 
Grace  felt  at  the  development  of  these 
commonplace  incidents  was,  of  course, 
mainly  owing  to  the  strange  effect 
upon  her  nerves  of  that  view  of  him 
in  the  mirror  gazing  at  her  with 
open  eyes  when  she  had  thought  him 
sleeping,  which  made  her  fancy  that 
his  slumber  might  have  been  a  feint 
based  on  inexplicable  reasons. 

She  again  proffered  the  notes ;  he 
awoke  from  looking  at  her  as  at  a 
piece  of  live  statuary,  and  listened 
deferentially  as  she  said,  "Will  you 
then  reconsider,  and  cancel  the  bond 
which  poor  Grammer  Oliver  so  foolishly 
gave  1 " 

"  I'll  cancel  it  without  reconsidera- 
tion. Though  you  will  allow  me  to 
have  my  own  opinion  about  her  foolish- 
ness. Grammer  is  a  very  wise  woman, 
and  she  was  as  wise  in  that  as  in 
other  things.  You  think  there  was 
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something  very  fiendish  in  the  com- 
pact, do  you  not,  Miss  Melbury  ?  But 
remember  that  the  most  eminent  of 
our  surgeons  in  past  times  have  entered 
into  such  agreements." 

"Not  fiendish — strange." 

"  Yes,  that  may  be,  since  strange- 
ness is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
but  in  its  relation  to  something  ex- 
trinsic— in  this  case  an  unessential 
observer." 

He  went  to  his  desk,  and  searching 
a  while  found  a  paper,  which  he  un- 
folded and  brought  to  her.  A  thick 
cross  appeared  in  ink  at  the  bottom — 
evidently  from  the  hand  of  Grammer. 
Grace  put  the  paper  in  her  pocket  with 
a  look  of  much  relief. 

As  Fitzpiers  did  not  take  up  the 
money  (half  of  which  had  come  from 
Grace's  own  purse),  she  pushed  it  a 
little  nearer  to  him.  "  No,  no.  I  shall 
not  take  it  from  the  old  woman,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  more  strange  than  the 
fact  of  a  surgeon  arranging  to  obtain 
a  subject  for  dissection  that  our 
acquaintance  should  be  formed  out 
of  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  think  me  uncivil 
in  showing  my  dislike  to  the  notion. 
But  I  did  not  mean  to  be." 

"  Oh,  no,  no."  He  looked  at  her, 
as  he  had  done  before,  with  puzzled 
interest.  "  I  cannot  think,  I  cannot 
think,"  he  murmured.  "  Something 
bewilders  me  greatly."  He  still  re- 
flected and  hesitated.  "  Last  night  I 
sat  up  very  late,"  he  at  last  went  on, 
"  and  on  that  account  I  fell  into  a 
little  nap  on  that  couch  about  half-an- 
hour  ago.  And  during  my  few  minutes 
of  unconsciousness  I  dreamt — what  do 
you  think  ? — that  you  stood  in  the 
room." 

Should  she  tell  1  She  merely 
blushed. 

"  You  may  imagine,"  Fitzpiers  con- 
tinued, now  persuaded  that  it  had 
indeed  been  a  dream,  "  that  I  should 
not  have  dreamt  of  you  without  con- 
siderable thinking  about  you  first." 

He  could  not  be  acting  ;  of  that  she 
felt  assured. 

"I  fancied  in  my  vision  that  you 


stood  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  where 
she  had  paused.  "  I  did  not  see  you 
directly,  but  reflected  in  the  glass.  I 
thought,  what  a  lovely  creature  !  The 
design  is  for  once  carried  out.  Nature 
has  at  last  recovered  her  lost  union 
with  the  Idea  !  My  thoughts  ran  in 
that  direction  because  I  had  been 
reading  the  work  of  a  transcendental 
philosopher  last  night ;  and  I  dare  say 
it  was  the  dose  of  Idealism  that  I 
received  from  it  that  made  me  scarcely 
able  to  distinguish  between  reality  and 
fancy.  I  almost  wept  when  I  awoke, 
and  found  that  you  had  appeared 
to  me  in  Time,  but  not  in  Space, 
alas  !  " 

At  moments  there  was  something 
theatrical  in  the  delivery  of  Fitzpiers' s 
effusion  ;  yet  it  would  have  been  in- 
exact to  say  that  it  was  intrinsically 
theatrical.  It  often  happens  that  in 
situations  of  unrestraint,  where  there 
is  no  thought  of  the  eye  of  criticism, 
real  feeling  glides  into  a  mode  of 
manifestation  not  easily  distinguish- 
able from  rodomontade.  A  veneer  of 
affectation  overlies  a  bulk  of  truth, 
with  the  evil  consequence,  if  perceived, 
that  the  substance  is  estimated  by  the 
superficies,  and  the  whole  rejected. 

Grace,  however,  was  no  specialist  in 
men's  manners,  and  she  admired  the 
sentiment  without  thinking  of  the 
form.  And  she  was  embarrassed  ; 
"  lovely  creature "  made  explanation 
awkward  to  her  gentle  modesty. 

"  But  can  it  be,"  said  he  suddenly, 
"  that  you  really  were  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  to  confess  that  I  have 
been  in  the  room  once  before,"  faltered 
she.  "The  woman  showed  me  in,  and 
went  away  to  fetch  you  ;  but  as  she  did 
not  return  I  left." 

"  And  you  saw  me  asleep,"  he  mur- 
mured, with  the  faintest  show  of 
humiliation. 

"  Yes— if  you  were  asleep,  and  did 
not  deceive  me." 

"Why  do  you  say  if?" 

"  I  saw  your  eyes  open  in  the  glass, 
but  as  they  were  closed  when  I  looked 
round  upon  you,  I  thought  you  were 
perhaps  deceiving  me." 
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"Never,"  said  Fitzpiers  fervently. 
'Never  could  I  deceive  you." 

Foreknowledge  to  the  distance  of  a 
year  or  so,  in  either  of  them,  might 
have  spoilt  the  effect  of  that  pretty 
speech.  Never  deceive  her  !  But  they 
knew  nothing,  and  the  phrase  had  its 
day. 

Grace  began  now  to  be  anxious  to 
terminate  the  interview,  but  the  com- 
pelling power  of  Fitzpiers's  atmosphere 
still  held  her  there.  She  was  like  an 
inexperienced  actress  who,  having  at 
last  taken  up  her  position  on  the 
boards,  and  spoken  her  speeches,  does 
not  know  how  to  move  off.  The 
thought  of  Grammer  occurred  to  her. 
"  I'll  go  at  once  and  tell  poor  Grarnmer 
of  your  generosity,"  she  said.  "  It  will 
relieve  her  at  once." 

"  Grammer's  a  nervous  disease,  too 
— how  singular,"  he  answered,  accom- 
panying her  to  the  door.  "  One 
moment ;  look  at  this — it  is  something 
which  may  interest  you." 

He  had  thrown  open  the  door  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage,  and  she 
saw  a  microscope  on  the  table  of  the 
confronting  room.  "Look  into  it, 
please ;  you'll  be  interested,"  he  re- 
peated. 

She  applied  her  eye,  and  saw  the 
usual  circle  of  light  patterned  all  over 


with  a  cellular  tissue  of  some  indes- 
cribable sort.  "  What  do  you  think 
that  is  1"  said  Fitzpiers. 

She  did  not  know. 

"  That's  a  fragment  of  old  John 
South's  brain,  which  I  am  investi- 
gating. 

She  started  back,  not  with  aversion, 
but  with  wonder  as  to  how  it  should 
have  got  there.  Fitzpiers  laughed. 

"  Here  am  I,"  he  said,  "  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  on  simultaneously  the 
study  of  physiology  and  transcendental 
philosophy,  the  material  world  and  the 
ideal,  so  as  to  discover  if  possible  a 
point  of  contact  between  them  ;  and 
your  finer  sense  is  quite  offended  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Fitzpiers,"  said  Grace 
earnestly.  "It  is  not  so  at  all.  I 
know  from  seeing  your  light  at  night 
how  deeply  you  meditate  and  work. 
Instead  of  condemning  you  for  your 
studies  I  admire  you  very  much  !  " 

Her  face,  upturned  from  the  micro- 
scope, was  so  sweet,  sincere,  and 
self-forgetful  in  its  aspect  that  the 
susceptible  Fitzpiers  more  than  wished 
to  annihilate  the  lineal  yard  which 
separated  it  from  his  own.  Whether 
anything  of  the  kind  showed  in  his 
eyes  or  not,  Grace  remained  no  longer 
at  the  microscope,  but  quickly  went 
her  way  into  the  rain. 


(To  le  continued.} 
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THE  first  settlement  of  Rome  beyond 
the  Alps,  the  capital  of  Provence  in  its 
later  estate  as  a  county,  calls  up  so 
many  associations  that  the  actual  sight 
of  the  city  is  perhaps  a  little  disap- 
pointing. The  city  of  the  Sextian 
Waters,  the  cherished  dwelling-place 
of  King  Rene,  ought  in  all  reason  to 
supply  us  with  a  goodly  store  both  of 
Roman  and  of  medieval  monuments. 
Aix  ought  to  be  a  rival  of  Nimes, 
Aries,  and  Vienne.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  we 
complain  that  it  is  not.  Yet,  if  Aix 
were  a  city  of  less  fame,  if  we  came 
upon  it  suddenly  without  being  fami- 
liar with  its  name,  we  should  assuredly 
not  despise  it.  Its  position  at  least  is 
worthy  of  its  renown.  It  is  not  a  city 
set  on  an  hill ;  hot  springs,- — and  Aix 
owes  its  name  and  its  being  to  its  hot 
springs, — are  more  commonly  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  lower  regions.  That 
Aix  does  not  stand  low  as  regards  the 
not  very  distant  sea  we  feel  strongly 
as  the  train  carries  us  up  the  ascent 
which  forms  the  latter  part  of  the 
road  from  Rognac.  There  we  leave 
one  of  the  great .  highways  of  Europe 
for  the  special  line  which  carries  us  to 
Aix.  Since  we  left  Aries — for  we 
cannot  conceive  our  traveller  as  start- 
ing from  any  other  point — since,  in 
leaving  Aries,  we  passed  by  her 
Elysian  fields,  and  forsook  altogether 
the  companionship  of  the  rushing 
Rhone,  we  have  seen  hills,  both  in- 
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land  hills  and  hills  skirting  the  coast, 
but  we  have  not  ourselves  been  carried 
over  any  high  ground.  But  we  have 
passed  over  the  stony  land  of  Crau, 
the  camjrus  lapideus  of  Gregory,  a 
stony  field  indeed,  and  one  where 
every  stone  should  be  as  precious  as  the 
Ephesian  aerolite  itself.  For  the  stones 
of  Crau  are  the  artillery  of  Zeus  him- 
self, who  cast  them  down  from  heaven 
to  help  his  son  Herakles  in  his  battle 
with  the  Ligurians.  We  pass  on,  and, 
unless  we  have  mastered  our  map  well, 
we  are  tempted  to  think  that  we  are 
skirting  the  genuine  Mediterranean. 
But  it  is  nothing  but  its  inlet,  one  of 
the  many  inlets  of  the  Rhone  Delta  ; 
it  is  known  by  the  humble  name  of 
Etang  de  Berre ;  but  it  is  a  pleasant- 
looking  piece  of  water  enough,  with  a 
shore  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
We  pass  by  a  small  town  or  two,  a 
castle  or  two,  which  make  us  wish 
that  we  could  stop  and  see  everything  ; 
specially  do  we  wish  to  stop  at  Saint- 
Chamas  and  see  the  Flavian  bridge, 
even  though  we  know  well  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  any  Flavian  Emperor, 
but  only  of  Donnius  Flavus,  priest  of 
Rome  and  Augustus.  But  when  we 
have  changed  carriages  at  Rognac,  and 
are  fairly  in  the  valley  of  the  Are,  we 
feel  ourselves  really  in  a  hilly  and 
rocky  land  ;  we  go  as  distinctly  up  to 
Aix  as  we  go  up  to  Purton  and  Swin- 
don  by  the  vale  of  Stroud.  Yet  when 
we  reach  the  city,  we  find  that  it 
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stands  low  as  regards  the  hills  and 
mountains  which  fence  it  in  ;  when  we 
look  down  on  it  from  the  height  of 
Entremont,  the  Dardanie,  the  Sino- 
dun,  the  old  Vesona,  of  Aix,  Aquae 
Sextise,  might  almost  seem,  like  her 
sister  Aquae  Sulis,  to  he  set  ad  portas 
inferi.  Aix,  unlike  Bath,  is  one  of 
the  riverless  cities ;  Are  is  too  small 
and  too  distant  to  count  for  anything. 
But,  though  lacking  this  element  of 
scenery,  the  Provengal  Aquae  far  outdoes 
its  British  namesake  in  the  other  chief 
element.  The  hills  stand  nobly  every 
way,  and  the  Mount  of  Victory  soars 
above  all,  to  proclaim  the  memory  of 
the  greatest  day  in  the  history  of  Aix 
and  her  coasts,  of  one  of  the  greatest 
days  in  the  history  of  Gaul  and  of  all 
Europe.  We  cannot  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  doubt  the  legend  which  looks 
on  the  name  of  the  great  hill,  and  the 
ancient  ceremonies  with  which  its 
height  is  honoured,  as  abiding  me- 
mories of  the  day  when  Gaius  Marius 
saved  Gaul  and  Rome  and  Europe  from 
Teutonic  invaders  whose  fault  was  that 
they  had  come  before  their  time. 
Rome  was  not  ready  for  them  nor  they 
for  Rome ;  there  was  no  place  yet  in 
the  world  for  an  Ataulf,  a  Theodoric, 
or  a  Charles  ;  for  them  to  come,  Caesar 
Augustus  had  to  come  first.  There 
was  therefore  no  discipline  for  the 
men  who  had  risen  too  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  history  of  their  race, 
save  to  be  scourged  back  again  like 
those  who  rose  in  the  games  before 
their  time.  Their  only  fate  was  to  be 
cut  off  at  Aquae  Sextife  and  on  the 
Raudian  fields.  And  truly  there  came 
not  such  a  day  as  the  day  of  Aqua) 
Sextiae  till  a  new  time  when  Roman 
and  Teuton  had  alike  grown  to  their 
full  growth,  and  when  both  had  at 
least  so  far  forgotten  old  quarrels  as 
to  be  able  to  march  side  by  side 
against  a  foe  that  threatened  both,  and 
threatened  all  that  had  meanwhile 
become  common  to  both.  On  the  day 
of  Aquae  Sextiro,  Gaius  Marius,  Consul 
of  Rome,  saved  Rome  and  the  earlier 
civilization  of  Europe  from  Teutonic 
invaders.  On  the  day  of  the  Cata- 


launian  fields  a  Roman  patrician  and 
a  Gothic  king  had  to  do  the  work  in 
partnership  ;  the  part  of  Gaius  Marius 
was  divided  between  Ai:tius  and  the 
first  Theodoric  ;  Roman  and  Teuton, 
Catholic  and  Arian,  had  to  fight  for 
their  common  Europe,  their  common 
Christendom,  against  the  Asiatic 
heathen  ;  nay  the  heathen  Frank 
himself,  Aryan  and  European  if  not 
Christian,  might  be  welcomed  into  the 
great  fellowship,  to  sti'ike  at  least  a 
blow  for  Woden  and  Thunder  against 
the  uncouth  idols  of  Attila.  But 
without  presuming  to  set  those  two 
great  deliverances  in  rivalry  with  one 
another,  it  is  certainly  the  work  of 
Marius,  rather  than  the  work  of 
AUtius,  which  has  the  nearest  claim 
to  a  local  habitation.  Without  pre- 
suming to  fix  the  exact  place  of  his 
victory,  we  may  safely  assume  that  Aix 
has  more  right  in  it  than  Chalons  has 
in  the  other.  The  battle  of  Marius  is 
called  directly  from  the  town ;  it  is 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  been 
fought  very  far  from  it ;  the  battle  of 
Autius  and  Theodoric  simply  bears  the 
name  which  the  tribe  has  given  alike 
to  the  city  and  to  the  district.  It  is 
not  the  fight  of  Chalons,  but  the  fight 
of  the  Catalaunian  fields.  One  would 
not  be  very  far  wrong  if  one  spoke  of 
the  battle  of  the  campi  Catalaunici  as 
the  battle  of  all  Champagne. 

We  come  then  with  our  heads  full 
of  the  historic  name  of  Aquae  Sextiae, 
and  we  are  a  little  disappointed  to  find 
that  there  is  very  little  of  Aqxiae 
Sextiie  there.  That  so  it  is,  doubt- 
less partly  comes  of  the  fact  that  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  town  do  not 
occupy  exactly  the  same  site.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  change 
of  site  has  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Vesona  and  Perigueux,  an  opposite 
effect.  That  so  much  of  Vesona — the 
second  Roman  Vesona — still  abides 
at  Perigueux  is  largely  because  Peri- 
gueux shifted  its  site  from  that  second 
Vesona  to  the  Puy  Saint-Front.  Here 
too  the  first  Roman  town  grew  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  elder  site  of  Entremont, 
on  the  site  that  is  of  the  Sextian 
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"Waters.  This  town  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  a  Saracen  inroad  in 
738  :  the  eldest  metropolitan  church 
perished,  but  the  succession  of  bishops 
went  on,  and  the  town  gradually  rose 
again,  but  with  a  somewhat  shifted 
site.  The  elder  town,  the  town  of 
towers  (ville  des  tours),  lay  to  the 
west  side  of  the  present  city,  in  what 
is  now  the  quarter  of  the  Minimes, 
and  it  grew  to  its  present  extent  by 
gradually  annexing  several  suburbs 
or  rather  distinct  towns.  There  was 
the  town  of  the  counts,  the  ville 
comtale,  occupying  the  mid  part  of  the 
present  town,  and  marked  by  the 
palace  of  justice.  And  there  was  the 
bourg  /Saint-Sauveur,  so  called  from  a 
small  Christian  oratory  which  in  very 
early  times  sprang  up  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  a  pagan  temple  out- 
side the  walls,  which  in  after  days  it 
supplanted.  The  counts'  town,  a  town 
with  walls  of  its  own,  had  no  church 
within  those  walls ;  another  church, 
the  Madeleine,  since  removed  to  another 
site,  stood  without  them.  The  three 
towns  together  could  have  occupied  no 
very  great  space ;  they  all  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Grand  Cours,  the 
wide  planted  street  (for  a  boulevard 
in  strictness  it  is  not)  which  is  such  a 
striking  feature  of  modern  Aix  and 
divides  it  into  two  parts. 

Such  is  the  local  story  ;  of  the  first 
metropolitan  church  of  which  it  speaks 
it  is  hard  to  say  anything.  Some 
Roman  remains  are  said  to  be  left  on 
its  site,  but  the  site  is  occupied  by  a 
convent  of  devout  ladies,  into  whose 
precincts  no  profane  Aktaion  or  Clodius 
may  hope  to  pry.  But  we  gather  that 
its  ancient  title  was  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Seds.  The  see  is  not  an  uncommon 
name  for  the  episcopal  church  both 
in  southern  Gaul  and  in  Spain.  It  was 
at  Tarbes,  we  think,  that  we  first  heard 
the  name  and  added  it  to  a  little  stock 
of  such  names,  now  that  modern 
fashion,  ever  bent  on  getting  rid  of 
local  colouring,  will  abide  nothing  but 
the  monotonous  "cathedral."  Let  the 
see  of  Aix,  though  it  be  there  no 
longer,  live  at  least  in  memory  along- 


side of  the  still  abiding  abbey  of 
Durham  and  minster  of  Lincoln. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  fallen  city  was 
again  looking  up  a  little,  the  series 
of  events  began  which  led  to  the 
translation  of  the  metropolitan  throne 
of  Aqupe  Sextire  from  our  Lady  of  the 
See  to  the  church  of  Saint  Saviour. 
As  yet  that  church  was  only  the 
primitive  oratory,  or  whatever  later 
building  had  arisen  on  its  site.  Local 
faith  believed  it  to  be  the  genuine 
work  of  the  apostle  of  Aix,  the  speci- 
ally reverenced  Saint  Maximin,  one  of 
the  holy  company  who  came  to  Pro- 
vence in  company  with  the  sisters  of 
Bethany.  Modern  belief  will  hardly 
go  so  far  as  this ;  but  that  a  very 
ancient  church  stood  on  the  site  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  our  grand- 
fathers might  have  been  more  certain 
about  the  matter.  The  church  of 
Saint  Saviour,  and  the  quarter  to 
which  it  gave  its  name,  the  bourg  as 
it  was  at  least  afterwards  called,  stood 
on  higher  ground  than  any  within  the 
present  compass  of  Aix.  It  stood  on 
ground  which,  whether  within  the 
ancient  city  or  not,  is  shown  by  exist- 
ing remains  to  have  been  covered  by 
Koman  buildings  of  no  small  import- 
ance. But  it  is  said  to  have  lain 
outside  the  walls  alike  of  the  ville  des 
tours  and  of  the  ville  comtale,  though 
it  is  added  that  its  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
had  turned  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
into  something  of  a  fortress  for  their 
defence.  To  this  site  the  primates  of 
Aix  in  the  eleventh  century  were 
minded  to  move  their  episcopal  chair, 
and  between  1060  and  1103  the  first 
step  towards  the  completion  of  the 
plan  was  carried  out  by  the  building 
of  a  new  and  larger  church  of  Saint 
Saviour.  The  work  is  attributed 
mainly  to  the  agency  of  Benedict,  the 
head  of  the  canons  of  Aix,  who,  in 
this  Imperial  land,  bore  the  title  of 
Provost.  And  all  honour  to  Provost 
Benedict,  and  all  shame  to  the  re- 
formers of  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  we  might 
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have  been  able  to  study  at  Saint 
Saviour's  a  piece  of  Romanesque  build- 
ing more  ancient  than  his  own.  He 
so  built  his  church  as  to  keep  the 
ancient  oratory  as  an  attached  chapel. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  this  precious 
relic  was  pulled  down,  not  by  Saracens, 
not  by  Huguenots,  not  by  men  of  the 
Terror,  but  by  the  first  archbishop 
after  the  concordat,  when  the  church 
was  restored  to  holy  uses  after  its 
desecration  as  a  Temple  of  Reason  ? 

To  the  new-built  church  Provost 
Benedict  and  the  canons  now  removed  ; 
so  that  from  this  time,  we  presume, 
the  church  of  Saint  Saviour  must  be 
looked  on  as  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Aix.  The  boury  grew  and  became 
populous,  under  the  temporal  lordship 
of  the  chapter.  But  the  archbishops 
did  not  move  with  their  chapter ; 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
longer  they  still  kept  their  old  quar- 
ters in  the  vilh  des  tours  ;  it  was  not 
till  1331  that  the  new  archiepiscopal 
palace  by  Saint  Saviour's  was  finished. 
Why  was  this  1  We  may  suspect  that 
the  vilh  des  tours,  like  the  old  cite  of 
Perigeux,  was  sinking  into  a  fau- 
boury.  The  stream  of  population 
plainly  flowed  the  other  way,  and  the 
migration  of  the  canons  seems  to  have 
strengthened  its  course  in  that  direc- 
tion. Archbishops  who  were  also 
temporal  lords  may  have  been  better 
pleased  with  a  quasi-rwe&l  abode  which 
might  be  made  somewhat  of  a  baron's 
castle,  than  with  a  more  strictly 
episcopal  palace  in  what  was  now 
becoming  a  thickly  inhabited  part  of 
the  city.  Yet  the  boury  is  still  some- 
what of  a  boury ;  we  remark  at  once 
that,  contrary  to  the  common  rule, 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Aix,  though 
standing  on  the  highest  ground  in  the 
city,  is  very  far  from  standing  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  the  site  of  Saint 
Saviour's  is  very  near  to  the  northern 
boulevard.  Such  is  a  natural  site 
enough  for  a  church  that  was  moved 
beyond  the  walls  in  the  eleventh 
century;  it  would  not  have  been  a 
natural  site  for  an  original  episcopal 
church  of  the  fourth  or  fifth. 


Benedict,  as  we  have  seen,  spared 
the  primitive  church,  the  work,  or  the 
representative  of  the  work,  of  the 
earliest  times.  It  became  an  ap- 
pendage to  a  greater  building.  By  a 
singular  fate,  his  own  church  has  been 
preserved  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  an 
appendage  to  another  greater  building. 
Yet  there  is  still  attached  to  the  church 
of  Benedict  one  building  which,  if  it 
cannot  claim  the  mythical  age  of  the 
alleged  church  of  Maximin,  must  be, 
in  its  materials  at  least,  a  good  many 
ages  older  than  the  days  of  Benedict. 
In.  truth  the  story  of  the  removal  of 
the  bishopstool  to  Saint  Saviour's  be- 
comes a  little  puzzling  when  we  find 
that  the  present  metropolitan  church 
has  still  clinging  to  it  a  baptistery 
which,  though  it  has  been  sadly  mal- 
treated in  later  times,  is  surely  in  its 
essence,  as  truly  a  relic  of  the  primi- 
tive days  of  the  Church  as  the  bap- 
tisteries of  Ravenna  and  Poitiers. 
And  the  baptistery  of  Aix  comes 
much  nearer  to  the  type  of  Ravenna 
than  to  the  ruder  type  of  Poitiers. 
The  upper  part  has  been  Jesuited  ; 
but  eight  grand  Corinthian  columns, 
surely  genuine,  remain.  Neither 
Poitiei's  nor  Le  Puy  has  such  a  fea- 
ture as  this  in  its  baptistery.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  baptisteries  of 
Poitiers  and  Le  Puy  stand  apart  as 
distinct  buildings,  while  this  at  Aix 
is  entangled  in  the  buildings  of  the 
earliest  surviving  church,  as  this 
church  is  itself  entangled  in  the 
buildings  of  the  later  church.  A 
number  of  questions  now  start  up. 
The  baptistery  is  so  faithful  a  satel- 
lite of  the  bishop's  church  that,  if  the 
bishops  of  Aqua:  Sextire  really  had 
their  episcopal  seat  in  another  part 
of  the  town,  it  is  passing  strange  that 
the  baptistery  should  be  here.  Was 
Saint  Saviour's,  after  all,  the  earliest 
seat  of  the  bishopric  1  Was  it  for  any 
reason,  moved  to  the  mile  des  tours 
after  the  Saracen  havoc,  and  did 
Benedict  simply  go  back  to  the  old 
place?  Did  he  find  the  baptistery 
there  as  well  as  the  oratory,  and  in- 
corporate both  in  his  new  building  1 
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About  this  view  there  is  this  difficulty 
that  the  episcopal  church  is  commonly 
in  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
inhabited  site  of  Aix  must  have 
shifted  to  and  fro  indeed,  if  the  boury 
of  Saint  Saviour  ever  was  within 
the  original  city.  Or  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  Benedict  built  the  baptistery, 
but  built  it  with  columns  brought 
from  an  earlier  baptistery  attached  to 
our  Lady  of  the  See  ?  This  is  cer- 
tainly possible ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
like  an  eleventh  century  man  to  take 
so  much  trouble  about  older  work. 
Still  the  conservative  spirit  of  Benedict 
perhaps  shows  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
man  of  the  eleventh  century.  He 
who  kept  the  ancient  church  was  per- 
haps capable  both  of  building  a  bap- 
tistery when  baptisteries  had  rather 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  of  so  building 
it  that  it  should  be,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, simply  an  older  baptistery  trans- 
lated to  a  new  site. 

We  said  that  the  church  of  Bene- 
dict was  destined  to  a  fate  not  unlike 
that  which  the  church  of  Maximin 
underwent  at  Benedict's  own  hands. 
The  oldest  surviving  church  of  Aix, 
the  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  has 
been  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  'may 
at  first  sight  call  up  the  memory 
of  Saint  Justus  at  Trieste,  though 
it  really  comes  nearer  to  the  story  of 
Leominster  in  our  own  land.  In  all 
these  cases  a  building  which  was  origin- 
ally an  independent  church  has  sunk 
into  a  mere  part  or  appendage  of  a 
greater  church.  But  the  way  in  which 
the  change  has  been  made  has  not 
been  exactly  the  same  in  the  three 
cases.  At  Trieste  two  churches  which 
once  stood  wholly  distinct  side  by  side 
are  thrown  into  one.  A  nave  and 
choir  have  sprung  up  on  the  site  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  one  church,  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  other,  and  on 
the  space  that  was  between  them.  On 
either  side  of  this  new  body  the  naves 
and  choirs  of  the  two  original  churches 
have  sunk  into  aisles  and  chapels.  At 
Leominster  the  south  aisle  has  given 
way  to  a  new  aisle  or  chapel  which 
goes  far  to  overshadow  the  original 


nave ;  in  modern  use  it  has  over- 
shadowed it  altogether.  But  the  old 
nave  and  aisle  of  the  Norman  minster, 
with  the  destroyed  transepts  and 
eastern  limb,  which  it  is  easy  to  call 
up  in  imagination,  still  keep,  in  the 
architectural  design,  their  superiority 
over  the  wider  parochial  excrescence, 
however  large  and  however  splendid  its 
windows.  At  Aix,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  elder  church,  as  far  at  least  as 
size  is  concerned,  has  been  thrown 
into  insignificance  by  the  later  addi- 
tions ;  it  has  practically  become  the 
south  aisle  of  the  present  enlarged 
church.  The  fact  that  so  it  is,  that 
the  Romanesque  part  of  the  present 
church  is  an  independent  church  which 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  building 
of  a  later  time,  comes  out  perhaps 
more  strikingly  at  the  west  end  than 
it  does  in  the  inside.  In  the  inside, 
till  we  look  more  minutely  and  take 
in  what  it  really  is,  it  might  almost 
pass  for  an  aisle  or  some  subordinate 
part  of  a  great  Romanesque  church  of 
which  the  rest  has  been  rebuilt.  But 
at  the  west  end  the  Romanesque  build- 
ing clearly  has  its  own  west  front, 
such  as  it  is,  though  it  is  now  brought 
down  to  cower,  as  it  were,  alongside  of 
a  greater  neighbour  that  overshadows 
it.  The  west  end  of  the  elder  church 
of  Saint  Saviour,  with  its  doorway 
made  up  out  of  classical  fragments,  has 
clearly  nothing  to  do  with  the  front 
to  the  side  of  it,  with  its  rich,  but  not 
extraordinarily  rich,  doorway  of  the 
latest  French  Gothic.  The  elder  front 
indeed  reminds  us  that  we  are  on 
Roman  ground.  The  front  cleaves  to 
a  Roman  wall,  in  itself  no  mean  piece 
of  masonry ;  and  the  doorway,  the 
only  architectural  feature  of  the  front, 
is  altogether  made  up  of  pieces  of 
earlier  buildings.  It  cannot  be  called 
a  successful  work.  Sometimes  such 
putting  together  out  of  fragments  is 
successful ;  witness  the  stately  porch 
of  the  metropolitan  church  at  Avignon, 
and  another  in  the  far  humbler  and 
less  famous  church  of  Saint  Restitutus 
in  the  land  of  the  Tricastini.  Some- 
times it  is  very  much  the  reverse,  as 
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in  the  mother  church  of  Saint  Resti- 
tutus,  Saint-Paul  Trois  Chateaux, 
where  the  columns  that  have  been 
set  up  on  each  side  of  the  grand  door- 
way stand  there,  doing  nothing,  with- 
out even  capitals  to  finish  them.  Here 
at  Saint  Saviour's  the  greater  and  the 
smaller  columns  that  have  been  worked 
up  again  do  not  lead  quite  so  idle  a 
life.  The  larger  pair  support  on  stilts 
a  kind  of  feeble  cornice  which  forms 
a  canopy  over  the  doorway;  the 
smaller  pair  form  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway  itself.  The  arrangement  is 
odd  ;  the  columns  support  stilts,  and 
the  stilts  support  the  horizontal  stone 
beneath  the  tympanum.  The  door- 
way is  in  a  transitional  state  between 
the  square -headed  doorway  with  an 
arch  over  it  and  the  round-headed 
doorway  with  the  tympanum  inserted 
under  the  arch.  Over  the  doorway 
there  is  a  single  plain  round  window 
in  the  low  gable,  and  that  is  all.  We 
cannot  say  much  for  Provost  Bene- 
dict's skill,  or  that  of  his  architect,  in 
designing  a  west  front. 

When  we  enter,  his  work  is  stately, 
as  all  these  simple  Provengal  churches 
are,  though  we  cannot  put  the  design 
on  a  level  either  with  Saint  Trophimus 
at  Aries  or  with  the  smaller  Saint- 
Paul  Trois  Chateaux.  Three  bays  of 
nave  lead  to  the  crossing,  with  a 
small  octagonal  cupola ;  beyond  it 
is  one  bay  more ;  the  apse  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  later  work.  All 
the  arches  are  round,  except  the 
pointed  vault.  The  springing  of  this 
is  marked  by  an  enriched  cornice  which 
runs  round  the  bold  square  pilasters 
of  the  vault,  which  are  again  flanked 
by  small  columns  more  enriched  than 
anything  else  in  the  building.  The 
conservative  feelings  of  Benedict,  or  of 
some  later  man  of  the  same  temper, 
have  kept  for  us  some  inscriptions  of 
far  earlier  date.  One  which  comme- 
morates a  certain  Makarios  is  in 
Greek.  But  the  thing  to  be  noticed 
is  the  chronological  minuteness  of  the 
men  of  Aquae  Sextise.  In  most  in- 
scriptions we  get  the  age  of  the 
person  commemorated  and  the  day 


of  the  month  when  he  died,  but  we 
are  left  to  guess  at  the  year.  But  at 
Aqme  Sextire,  as  now  and  then,  but 
only  now  and  then,  elsewhere,  men 
hail  the  sense  to  put  the  consuls. 
Something  was  done  in  the  episcopate 
of  Basil,  and  not  only  in  the  episcopate 
of  Basil,  but  in  the  consulship  of 
Asterius,  in  other  words  in  the  year 
494.  Aix  was  then  under  the  rule  of 
the  younger  Alaric  ;  but  men  reckoned 
years,  not  by  the  West- Gothic  king, 
but  by  the  Eoman  consul.  As  we  do 
not  know  what  it  was  that  was  done 
in  494,  we  turn  to  another  inscription 
where  .  we  know  what  was  done, 
but  where  we  are  not  quite  so 
sure  of  the  year  that  it  was  done 
in.  Adjutor  died  after  doing  pen- 
ance (post  acceptam  pcenitentiam  mi- 
fjravit  ad  Dominion]  in  the  consulship 
of  Anastasius — Anastasio  V.  C.  con- 
suls. If  this  is  the  Emperor,  he 
was  consul  more  than  once,  and  would 
the  Emperor  be  spoken  of  as  a 
simple  vir  clarissimns  ?  Yet  perhaps 
it  is  safest  to  assign  the  death  of  Ad- 
jutor to  the  first  consulship  of 
the  Emperor  in  492.  His  epitaph,  it 
seems,  was  brought  from  the  destroyed 
church,  which  was  therefore  most 
likely  earlier  than  his  day. 

To  the  church  of  Benedict,  conse- 
crated in  the  first  years  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  later  years  of  that  cen- 
tury added  a  noble  ornament  in  the 
shape  of  the  cloister.  This  is  one  of 
a  type  of  which  there  are  many  in  this 
country,  at  Montmajour,  at  Saint- 
llemi,  and  above  all  in  Saint  Trophi- 
mus at  Aries,  the  head  of  the  class. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  see, 
and  yet  one  is  strongly  tempted  to 
see,  a  touch  of  the  Saracen  in  the 
slender  coupled  columns  which  join  to 
support  the  arches.  In  these  Proven- 
gal  cloisters  the  arches  are  round  ;  we 
are  more  sure  of  our  Saracens  when 
they  are  pointed,  as  at  Monreale  and 
Moissac  ;  yet  after  all  the  coupling 
of  the  columns  is  at  least  no  Saracenic 
invention ;  it  comes  from  the  tomb  of 
Constantia,  if  tomb  of  Constantia  it  be, 
on  the  Nomentane  way.  The  clois- 
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ter  at  Aix  is  much  smaller  than  that 
at  Aries,  but  it  is  nearly  equal  to  it  in 
beauty.  For  beauty,  a  quality  which 
can  hardly  be  asserted  of  a  great 
Romanesque  interior  or  exterior,  may 
surely  be  claimed  for  these  lesser 
works  in  the  later  and  richer  forms  of 
the  style.  Here  we  have  the  cha- 
racteristic variety  of  columns,  plain, 
twisted,  fluted,  and  the  no  less  cha- 
racteristic variety  in  the  capitals, 
though  we  do  not  find  such  a  store  of 
scriptural  teaching  as  in  the  columns, 
and  ctill  more  in  the  square  pilasters, 
of  Aries.  "When  this  cloister  was 
built,  the  Provost  and  canons  of  Aix 
had  seemingly  submitted  themselves  to 
the  rule  of  Saint  Austin.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  monastic  chapter, 
if  Austin  canons  are  to  be  called 
monastic,  is  anywhere  out  of  England 
an  extremely  rare  thing  in  any  episco- 
pal church.  But  Aix  for  a  season  was 
as  Carlisle.  Only  the  canons  of  a 
later  day  seem  to  have  liked  the 
rule  of  Saint  Austin  no  better  than 
the  canons  of  York  and  Wells  in  the 
eleventh  century  liked  the  rule  of 
Chrodegang  ;  the  chapter  of  Aix  in  the 
fourteenth  century  fell  back  on  the 
secular  life  which  most  capitular  bodies 
on  the  Continent  never  forsook. 

Before  this  change,  which  dates 
from  1373,  the  church  of  Saint 
Saviour  had  been  altogether  trans- 
formed. The  nave  of  Benedict  had 
sunk  into  the  south  aisle  of  the  church 
which  in  1283  began  to  grow  up  to 
the  north  of  it.  This  work  contains 
the  present  double  nave  (for  such  it 
is  rather  than  a  nave  and  north  aisle) 
with  the  tall  octagonal  tower  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  in  the  city,  and  the  west  front 
which  altogether  dwarfs  the  small 
front  of  the  Romanesque  church.  This 
work  was  begun  in  1283,  and  the  main 
part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
1323,  though  the  whole  design,  church, 
tower,  and  west  front,  would  seem  not 
to  have  been  carried  out  till  1534, 
when  the  new  building  was  at  last 
consecrated.  Tastes  vary  ;  but  cer- 
tainly to  the  genuine  student  of 


Proven9al  local  architecture,  all  that 
has  been  built  since  the  days  of  Bene- 
dict (bating  of  course  the  cloister 
which  was  the  finish  of  his  work) 
has  but  little  interest  compared  with 
what  is  left  of  his  days  and  of  the 
old  time  before  them.  Yet  we  must 
allow  that  one  part  at  least  of  the 
work  was  finished  to  admiration, 
though  a  part  which  a  visitor  may 
easily  leave  Aix  without  seeing.  These 
are  the  magnificent  doors  of  the  west 
doorway  of  the  new  nave,  which, 
strange  to  say,  are  kept  covered, 
though  they  will  be  opened  for  the 
curious  without  any  trouble.  The 
doorway  is  of  course  double  with  flat- 
headed  openings ;  the  actual  doors  of 
walnut- wood,  dating  from  1504,  are 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  wood- 
carving  to  be  found  anywhere ;  with 
their  array  of  figures  of  prophets  and 
sibyls  they  remind  us  of  the  stalls  of 
Auch.  Only  at  Auch  there  is  nothing 
above  ground  to  be  cared  for  except 
woodwork  and  stained  glass  ;  here  at 
Aix  even  the  later  church  rises  a  good 
deal  above  the  level  of  the  clumsy  pile 
at  Auch.  The  figures  are  in  ranges, 
under  canopies ;  the  canopies  are  still 
of  good  Gothic  work,  but  in  the  lowest 
range  Renaissance  pilasters  come  in. 
The  same  rule  is  followed  here  as 
everywhere  else ;  the  Italianizing 
influence  shows  itself  in  furniture 
and  other  ornaments  before  it  touches 
architecture  proper.  But  there  are 
other  things  to  see  in  the  new  nave. 
There  is  a  triptych  which,  if  we  could 
believe  the  popular  belief  that  it  was 
painted  by  King  Rene,  would  be  part 
of  the  history  of  Provence,  and  which, 
though  it  was  really  painted  by  some- 
body else,  may  still  be  part  of  the  history 
of  painting.  But  alas,  we  somehow 
missed  something  more  precious  than 
triptychs  and  even  doorways,  the 
sarcophagus  of  a  saint  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  the  fragment  of  the  old 
episcopal  throne.  To  be  sure  they 
were  not  in  their  proper  place,  but  were 
stowed  away  somewhere  else.  Is  the 
metropolitan  chair  of  Aix  likely  to 
stay  in  its  place  when  the  oecumenical 
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chair  of  Rome  is  cast  forth  into  the 
cloister,  and  the  very  apse  of  Con- 
stantine  sacrificed  to  modern  vagaries  ? 
Torcello,  we  believe,  is  still  left,  and 
our  Lady  beyond  the  Tiber. 

And  now  comes  a  strange  question. 
Did  the  church  of   Saint  Saviour,  two 
years    after     its    final    consecration, 
behold    an     august    and    unexpected 
ceremony  1     We  go  into  Provence,  we 
go  to  Saint  Trophimus  at  Aries,  and 
muse  at  the  strange  irony  of  fortune 
which  made  Charles  the  Fourth   the 
last  Cresar  who  should  take  his  Bur- 
gundian  crown  beneath  its  cupola.     It 
never  came  into  our  heads  to  seek  for 
the  crowning-place  of  another  Csjsar, 
another  Charles,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Middle  kingdom.     All  the   world 
knows  that,   before    the    new    church 
was  hallowed,  before  the    new    doors 
were  carved,  the  independence  of  Pro- 
vence had  passed  away  ;  if  Provence 
was  not  actually  merged    in  France, 
the    county  was  irrevocably  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  ;  the  ruler  was  for  the 
future  "  le  Roi,  Comte  de  Provence," 
somewhat  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king 
of   higher    place   of  whose   dominions 
Provence  formed  a  lawful  part.     For 
a   while,   to   be   sure,    the  loyalty  of 
the   annexed    land    to   its   new    alle- 
giance    was     a    little     doubtful :     in 
1524,   when   Bourbon    came    in    the 
name  of  Csesar,  Aix  and  other  places 
returned  to  the  allegiance    of    Caesar 
without    much    difficulty.     But    how 
was  it  twelve  years  later  when  Csesar 
came  in  person,  and  when  the  French 
king's  way  of  withstanding  him  was  to 
lay  waste  the  land  that  he  called  his 
own  ?     That  Charles  the  Fifth  entered 
Aix  nobody  doubts  ;  that  he  did  not 
enter   Aries    nobody    doubts.     If    he 
had   entered    Aries,  it  would   clearly 
have  been  the  right  thing  for  him  to 
take  the    crown   of    his   Burgundian 
kingdom  where  the  last  Charles  had 
been   crowned   before  him.     But   are 
we  to  believe  that,  as  he  could  not  be 
crowned  in  the  right  place,  he  made 
up   for   it   by  being  crowned  in   the 
wrong  place  1     No  doubt  such  an  act 
would  have  been  quite  in  character; 


Charles  the  Fifth  had  a  way  of  taking 
crowns  where  no  one  else  would  have 
thought  of  taking  them  j  who  but  he 
wore  the  crown  of  Monza  and  the 
crown  of  Rome,  by  a  strange^  act  of 
accumulation,  at  Bologna?  So  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  he  might  take  a 
fancy  to  be  hallowed  as  King  of 
Burgundy  in  Saint  Saviour's  when 
there  was  no  getting  to  Saint  Trophi- 
mus. Only  was  it  so  1  We  reached 
Aix  knowing  nothing  of  any  such 
fact,  nor,  on  coming  back,  can  we  find 
any  mention  of  it  in  the  books  to  which 
we  naturally  turn.  But  the  local 
books  that  we  got  at  Aix  affirm  the 
coronation  of  Charles  as  a  thing 
about  which  there  was  no  kind  of 
doubt.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
they  had  conceived  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  as  then  they  might  have 
quoted  their  authorities.  The  thought 
has  flashed  across  the  mind  that  some 
citizen  of  Aqiue  Sextire  may  have  read 
in  a  French  book  a  record  of  a  crown- 
ing at  Aquai  Grani,  and  may  have 
fancied  that  the  name  Aix  meant  his 
own  city.  In  any  case  we  get  a 
little  used  to  somewhat  doubtful 
coronations,  specially  in  the  Imperial 
kingdoms.  The  local  belief  of  Monza 
and  of  Vienna  Allobrogum  claims  the 
crowning  of  more  than  one  king  whose 
crowning  in  those  cities  cannot  be 
seen  out  of  Monza  and  Vienna  Allo- 
brogum. But  then  those  crownings, 
true  or  false,  added  to  the  honour  of 
the  cities.  Would  it,  in  the  eyes  of 
any  modern  Provencal,  add  to  the 
honour  of  Aix  to  have  seen  the  crown- 
ing of  an  Emperor,  Austrian,  Spaniard, 
or  Fleming,  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
claims  of  a  Count  of  Provence  who 
was  also  King  of  France  1 

As  there  is  at  Aqurc  Sextice  so  little 
to  see  of  Aquje  Sextia?  itself,  the 
metropolitan  church  is  naturally  the 
first  object  of  interest,  all  the  more 
so  as  it  still  possesses  so  much  that 
carries  us  back  to  very  early  time. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  seen 
in  Aix.  The  archbishop's  palace, 
though  now  mainly  modern,  will  have 
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attractions  for  some.  The  church  of 
Saint  John  of  Malta,  dating  from 
1251,  survives,  and  the  house  of  the 
knights  close  by,  modern  building  as 
it  is,  contains,  in  its  character  of 
museum,  not  a  few  objects,  Gaulish, 
Greek,  and  Roman,  which  throw  light 
on  the  history  of  the  city.  The  church, 
with  its  spire,  is  an  example,  pleasing 
enough  in  its  way,  of  the  kind  of 
Gothic  of  which  we  get  tired  in  this 
country.  The  east  end  is  flat,  and  the 
design,  originally  a  perfectly  simple 
cross,  is  not  improved  by  cutting 
through  the  walls.  The  tombs  of  the 
counts  in  the  north  transept  are  modern 
reproductions,  seemingly  very  praise- 
worthy as  reproductions,  of  the 
originals  which  perished  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Most  of  the  public  buildings 
are  modern ;  we  specially  grudge  the 
palace  of  justice,  to  which  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  counts  was  cruelly 
sacrificed,  with  a  vast  havoc  of  mediae- 
val and  Roman  work.  A  civic  tower 
or  two  remains,  to  group  well  with 
those  of  the  churches  in  the  general 
view  of  the  city.  In  the  view  from 
the  height  of  Entremont  the  city  lies 
at  our  feet ;  but  we  look  rather  to  the 
left ;  for  there  soars  the  Mount  of 
Victory,  its  mighty  mass,  it  may  be, 
gradually  becoming  dim  and  awful, 


and  the  Cross  of  Provence  that  crowns 
it  dying  out  of  sight,  as  a  storm  gathers 
over  hills  and  city.  Our  thoughts  go 
back  to  Gaius  Marius  and  the  day 
which  gave  the  mountain  its  proud 
name.  We  come  down  to  the  city 
and  grudge  perhaps  that  there  is  so 
little  left  of  the  elder  days  of  Aquae 
Sextise.  We  perhaps  think  for  a 
moment  that  Aries  and  Vienne,  out 
of  their  abundant  wealth  of  so  many 
ages,  might  spare  something  for  a  city 
once  of  at  least  equal  fame.  Rich  in 
their  memories  of  kings,  they  could 
afford  something  in  the  way  of 
Emperors  and  consuls  to  the  first  abid- 
ing place  of  Roman  power  in  the  Trans 
alpine  lands.  But  it  is  perhaps  better 
as  it  is ;  we  think  so  at  least  beside 
the  arena  of  Aries  and  the  temple  of 
Vienne.  Some  spots  are  more  favoured 
by  fortune  than  others ;  some  are 
favoured  in  different  ways.  The 
modern  inhabitants  of  Aix  would  most 
likely  not  exchange  their  open  cours, 
carrying  freedom  and  fresh  air  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  for  the  rough  streets, 
paved  to  be  sure  with  the  bolts  of 
Zeus  from  La  Crau,  which  join  the 
great  church  of  Aries  to  its  theatre 
and  its  arena. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 
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AX  EMIGRE  ON  IRELAND  IN  1796.1 


JUST  ninety  years  ago  De  Latocnaye, 
a  Breton  enw/re,  was  travelling  in 
Ireland,  chiefly  on  foot,  but  with  a 
sheaf  of  introductions  which  opened 
to  him  most  of  the  big  houses.  He 
had  been  through  England  much  in 
the  same  way ;  and,  having  written  a 
successful  book,  went  over  to  the 
sister  island,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Burton  Conyngham,  only  to  find  his 
friend  in  a  dying  state.  With  Breton 
stubbornness,  however,  he  determined 
to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  spent  nine 
months  in  going  from  one  end  of 
Ireland  to  the  other  some  twenty 
years  after  Arthur  Young,  the  Suffolk 
squire,  had  made  the  same  journey. 

They  are  so  different,  the  Breton 
and  the  East  Anglian.  The  latter 
bristles  with  statistics  and  hints  about 
improved  culture ;  telling  with  zest  of 
the  G'ounty  Cork  landlord  who  had  im- 
ported a  Norfolk  ploughman,  and  who 
gave  him  a  guinea  for  every  lad  whom 
he  taught  to  forsake  the  old  plan  of 
yoking  hobby-horses  by  the  tail  and 
to  drive  a  decent  furrow  after  the 
English  fashion.  Poplin,  herring- 
curing,  woollen-making,  every  adjunct 
to  tillage  he  appraises ;  his  verdict 
being  that  Ireland  was  dying  of  the 
oppressive  trade-laws  wherewith  Eng- 
land protected  herself  against  her 
feebler  sister.  Young  goes  in  as 
thoroughly  for  free  trade  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  the  Volunteers  of  '82. 
This  repression  of  Irish  industries  is 
one  of  the  few  points  on  which  he 

1  '  Promenade  on  Irlande,'  par  DC  Latocnaye. 
Dublin,  1796.  I  owe  my  introduction  to  De 
Latocnaye  to  my  old  friend  II.  P.  Prendergast, 
Esq.,  author  of  '  The  Cromwellian  Settlement.' 
When  I  lately  asked  him  for  light  on  the 
.beginnings  of  Orangcism  he  recommended 
Lord  Cornwallis's  'Letters,' the  (unpublished) 
letters  of  Lord  Charlemont,  and  De  Latocnaye 
An  English  translation  of  the  '  Promenade ' 
has,  I  believe,  been  published  in  London 

H.  S.  F. 


shows  strong  feeling;    another  being 
the  way  in   which   good  land  (as  he 
thought)    was    ruined    in    Ulster   for 
the  sake  of  flax.     He  does  not  dislike 
the    linen    industry,    but    he    unhesi- 
tatingly   says    that,    carried    on     as 
it    is,   it   is  a  curse    to    the  country. 
Another  point  that  rouses  his  indigna- 
tion is  the  behaviour  of  the  squireens. 
Then,  as  always,  the  petty  landlords 
were  generally  the  least  satisfactory. 
Young  had  in  his  East  Anglian  ex- 
perience   anticipated    Thomas    Drum- 
moud's  conclusion   that  property  has 
its  duties  as   well  as  its  rights,  that 
truth  which  seemed  so  new  and  so  mon- 
strous to  the  Irish  landlords  of  1837. 
Speaking  of  the  Whiteboys,  he  says : 
"  Let  the  little  country  gentlemen,  or 
rather  vermin,  of  the  kingdom  change 
their  conduct  entirely,  and  the  poor  will 
not  long  riot.     The  real  cause  of  the 
disease  lies  in  the  gentry,  not  in  the 
wretches    whom    they    doom    to    the 
gallows."    Here  Young  is  bitter,  which 
De  Latocnaye  never  is.     He,  too,  sees 
blots  and  puts  his  finger  on  them,  but 
he  has  his  subscribers  to  consider,  and 
his  friends — the  Latouches  and  others. 
And    yet,    for    readers    between   the 
lines,  there  is  plenty  in  his   '  Prome- 
nade'  to  show  that  in  1796  the  state 
of  Ireland  was  a  disgrace  to  civilisa- 
tion.     The    French   peasant,    as    our 
Breton   knew   him,    was    proverbially 
miserable  ;  but    he    was  a  king  com- 
pared with  the  wretched  creatures,  in 
hovels  not  fit  for  cattle,  with  whom 
De  Latocnaye  chatted  and  whose  po- 
tatoes  he   often    shared.      But    what 
struck  him   most  was  the  wretched- 
ness in  the  towns,  and  the  absence  of 
anything  like   improvements.     Again 
and  again  he  points  out  how  easily 
these  might  be  made.     At  Tramore  a 
little  embanking  would  save  a  whole 
tract  of  rich  flood-land.     At  Belleek, 
by  slightly  changing  the  course  of  the 
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river,  the  lower  Lough  Earn  could  be 
completely  drained.     The    same   with 
a  great  part  of  Lough  Neagh ;  while 
the  shallowness  of  Strangford  Lough 
prompts  him  to  cry  out  that  it's  simply 
disgraceful  not  to  turn   some   half  of 
these  arms  of  the   sea  into  meadow. 
At  Sligo  and   at  Galway  he  calls  out 
for  canals ;  alas  !  at  the  latter  place 
all    the    works    opened    with    such    a 
flourish   of   trumpets    in    the  days  of 
the  old  Galway  and  American  Steam- 
packet   Company  have  turned  out  to 
be  so  much  labour  wasted.     At  Cork 
what    strikes    him    most    is    the    in- 
souciance of  the  merchants,    "  chiefly 
strangers,    Scotchmen    for    the    most 
part,    who   in   ten    years    often    make 
their  fortune,  but  who  leave  the  town 
which  has   enriched  them  in  a  more 
neglected    condition   than    any  in   all 
Europe."       "  Clean  your  filthy  town, 
sirs,"    cries    the    indignant     Breton; 
""pull  down  those  two  hideous  prisons, 
which,    blocking    up  the   bridge-ends, 
keep  out    the  fresh    air   and    become 
fever  -  nests  ;    build    a    decent    corn- 
market    in    a    suitable    place ;    open 
schools    and    institutions    where    the 
people  will  be  sure  that  their  children 
are  brought  up  in  the  religion  which 
they  desire  for  them,  and  not  in  that 
which  they  object  to  ;   put  your  luna- 
tics in  a  hospital  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  roam  your  streets,  as  you  do 
your  pigs  ;    set  up  public    fountains  ; 
clear  away  the  wretched  hovels   that 
disfigure  the  quays  ;  encourage  manu- 
factures   of    all    kinds,    start    public 
works   where    every  man   who  wants 
bread  may  find  the  means  of  getting 
it ;  above  all,  open  a  workhouse  to  rid 
the  streets  of  the  beggars  who  are  a 
disgrace   to  them.     .    .    You    say  the 
poor  are  idle,  you  say  they  love  dirt. 
They  don't  love  it  any  more  than  you 
do.    Grinding  poverty — sixpence  a  day 
when  the  man  is  well  and   in  work,1 
nothing  at  all  when  he  is  ill  or  unem- 
ployed— has  broken  his  spirit.      They 

1  ' '  They  say  food  is  cheaper  in  proportion 
than  in  England.  It's  absolutely  untrue. 
Except  potatoes  things  are  much  the  same 
price."  (P.  135.) 


know  nothing  better ;  teach  them,  you 
who  are  making  your  fortunes  out 
of  them." 

De  Latocnaye  rarely  talks  in  that 
style,  nowhere  else  at  that  length. 
Cork  must  have  impressed  him 
strongly — the  contrast  between  the 
very  thriving  state  of  its  provision 
trade  and  the  abject  misery  of  the 
mass  of  the  population.  There  is  still 
a  sad  contrast,  as  every  visitor  to  the 
city  knows  ;  but  happily  the  Cork  mer- 
chants of  to-day  can  no  longer  be 
accused  of  that  total  want  of  public 
spirit  with  which  he  charged  their 
predecessors. 

Generally   he  is   the  reverse  of    di- 
dactic,  brimming  over  with  fun  and 
eccentricity ;    now  telling   us   what   a 
jolly  time  he    had  among  the   pretty 
girls  of  Galway ;  now  chuckling  as  he 
describes  how  he  used  to  mystify  the 
peasants,  sometimes  by  rapping  out  big 
oaths — "  he  must  be  a  great  gentle- 
man  (they  would  say)  for  he  swears 
like  the  best  of  them ;  "  sometimes  by 
passing    himself    off    to  the   more  in- 
quisitive as  a  Scot,  Mac  Tocney.     He 
is    hail-fellow-well-met     with     every- 
body ;  like  Horace's  Tigellius,  he  can 
spend  a  week   with    a    lord,   and   the 
next   night  lie  down   quite  contented 
on  a  wooden  box  in  a  wretched  cabin  ; 
indeed  he  much  prefers  the  cabin  to 
the  slightest  risk  of  losing  his  dignity. 
His  experience  at    Curraghmore,   the 
most  unpleasant  that  befell  him  in  all 
his    journeyings,    is   a   case   in   point. 
He   wrote  to  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford  about  Mr.  Burton  Conyngham's 
letter,  asking  when  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  it.      "  Come  over 
to  breakfast  in  three  days'  time,"  was 
the   reply.      To    which    he    rejoined  : 
"  Excuse  me,   Marquis ;    my  mode    of 
travelling  does  not  admit  of  my  doing 
ten  or  twelve  Irish  miles  before  break- 
fast.    I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to 
wait  on  you  later  in  the  day."     He  got 
to  Curraghmore  about  four,  and,  after 
a  polite  reception,  said  :  "  Allow  me  to 
go  to  my  room  and  dress ;   I'm  quite 
unfit  to  make  my  appearance  in  my 
walking  clothes."     "I  hope  you  will 
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dine  with  us,"  said  the  Marquis,  "hut 
ray  house  is  quite  full.  After  dinner, 
however,  my  carriage  shall  take  you 
down  to  the  inn."  So  at  dinner  he 
sat  next  to  the  great  man  and  passed 
a  very  pleasant  evening ;  and,  declin- 
ing the  offer  of  a  carriage,  walked 
down  to  the  village  inn,  with  a  boy 
to  carry  his  bundle.  It  was  half-past 
ten,  and  the  waiter,  startled  at  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger  in  muddy 
pumps  and  white  silk  stockings,  rudely 
told  him  there  was  no  bed  to  be  had. 
He  turned  at  once  to  the  boy,  and 
cried  out,  "  Go  and  tell  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford  that  at  his  own  inn  they 
refused  his  guest  a  bed."  There  was 
magic  in  the  name ;  everybody  in  the 
inn  ran  out  at  once  to  beg  him  to 
come  in.  "  It  was  all  a  mistake  ;  of 
course  they  would  make  room."  "I 
would  rather  pass  the  night  in  Hell," 
he  replied,  and  strode  off  /u,cya  ifrpovwv, 
thriftily  putting  on  his  walking-clothes 
as  soon  as  he  got  round  the  corner, 
determined  to  walk  to  Waterford,  if 
necessary.  Fatigue,  however,  got  the 
better  of  pride,  and  he  turned  back, 
hoping  to  find  some  private  lodging. 
Meeting  the  priest,  he  thought  he  was 
sure  of  shelter ;  but  no,  Curraghrnore 
was  exceptionally  inhospitable.  "  The 
priest,  hearing  by  my  talk  that  I  was 
a  foreigner,  charitably  wished  me  good 
evening."  All  doors  were  closed 
against  him,  and  at  last  he  was  fain 
to  take  refuge  in  a  beggar's  hut, 
where  a  ragged  but  hospitable  crone 
(une  Baucis  couverte  de  kaillons)  shared 
with  him  the  potatoes  which  she  had 
picked  up  during  her  day's  tramp,  and 
where  the  pig,  duck,  and  fowls  made 
him  dream  as  morning  broke  that  he 
had  somehow  got  into  Xoah's  Ark. 
This  Curraghmore  affair  was  a  rare 
experience.  Ireland  in  general  was 
as  hospitable  to  him  as  it  is  to  most 
travellers ;  in  his  preface  he  says  that 
during  his  whole  visit  he  was  only  six 
•times  at  an  inn. 

Now  and  then  the  farmers  took  him 
for  an  escaped  French  prisoner ;  and  in 
.such  cases  their  kindness  became  op- 
pressive, for  they  would  stow  him 


away  in  a  dark  room  and  bring  him 
his  food  with  a  great  .show  of  mystery. 
What  astonished  his  rich  friends  was, 
that  he  travelled  with  scarcely  any 
visible  baggage  and  yet  always  ap- 
peared at  dinner  in  full  dress.  He 
thus  describes  an  arrangement  which 
would  have  delighted  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  whom  some  of  us  remember 
(in  'Punch')  setting  out  for  Scinde 
with  "his  soap"  and  very  little  be- 
sides. "  I  had  my  hair-powder  in  a 
bag  made  of  a  lady's  glove ;  my  razor, 
needles,  thread,  and  scissors,  and  a 
comb,  all  packed  into  a  pair  of  danc- 
ing-pumps ;  two  pairs  of  silk  stockings  ; 
breeches  of  such  fine  stuff  that  they 
would  fold  up  as  small  as  my  fist  ; 
three  cravats,  two  very  fine  shirts, 
three  pocket  -  handkerchiefs,  and  a 
dress-coat  with  six  pockets.  Three  of 
these  pockets  I  kept  for  letters,  port- 
folio, Arc. ;  in  the  others,  whenever  I 
was  going  to  call  at  a  decent  house, 
I  stowed  away  my  belongings,  which 
were  packed  some  in  the  pumps,  the 
rest  in  one  of  the  pairs  of  stockings. 
At  other  times  I  tied  the  three  parcels 
in  a  handkerchief  and  carried  them  at 
the  end  of  my  walking-stick,  on  which 
I  had  managed  to  fix  an  umbrella." 
Thus  equipped  he  stayed  at  Lord  Ken- 
mare's  for  a  week,  at  ]  [azelwood  and 
at  Florence  Court  for  the  same  time, 
at  Lord  Altamont's  and  at  Bally- 
nahinch  for  longer  still,  no  doubt  to 
the  astonishment  of  housemaids  as 
well  as  of  hosts,  but  never  feeling  gene 
for  want  of  baggage,  and  steadily 
refusing  all  proffered  loans  of  supple- 
mentary clothing. ! 

Round  Ballynahinch  he  found  a 
number  of  Catholic  families  driven 
from  Ulster  by  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys, 
who  had  just  grown  to  respectability 
and  power  under  their  new  title  of 
Orangemen.  The  pretext  for  this 
summary  ejectment  was  religion  ;  but 
of  religion,  except  perhaps  in  Armagh, 
De  Latocnaye  found  very  little  among 
the  Ulster  Protestants.  The  trouble, 

1  By  the  time  he  got  to  Sligo  the  weather 
had  broken,  and  he  was  obliged  to  add  a 
"spencer"  to  his  wardrobe. 
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like  other  Irish  troubles,  he  clearly 
.saw  was  chiefly  agrarian.  The  Catho- 
lic (that  is  to  say,  in  general  phrase, 
the  native)  carefully  thrust  into  the 
background  by  James  the  First's 
Plantation  arrangement,  had  never- 
theless swarmed  to  the  front.  Recent 
relaxations  of  the  penal  laws  had 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  hold  land ; 
and  landlords  often  preferred  a 
Catholic  tenant  as  being  more 
pliant  and  squeezable  than  a  sturdy 
Presbyterian.  The  Protestants,  there- 
fore, determined  to  stand  their  ground, 
and  not  be  edged  out  without  a 
struggle  ;  and,  as  usual,  they  carried 
things  with  a  high  hand.  Four  thou- 
sand Catholic  families  were  ousted  in 
county  Armagh  alone  ;  Lord  Gosford 
and  other  landlords  vainly  protesting 
against  such  tyranny  and  its  accom- 
panying cruelties,  and  denouncing  the 
supineness  of  the  magistrates.  The 
plan  was  to  send  a  letter,  the  tenor 
of  which  so  amused  our  Breton  that 
he  gives  it  twice  over,  once  while  he 
is  describing  his  visit  to  Colonel  Martin, 
again  when  he  is  going  over  the  scene 
of  the  ejectments.  "  Pat  "  or  "  Mike," 
it  began — 

"  You've  so  many  days  your  goods  to  sell, 
Arid  go  to  Connaught  or  to  hell ; 
For  here  no  longer  shall  you  dwell." 

If  this  proved  insufficient,  Pat  or  Mike 
was  visited  by  an  armed  party  who 
burned  his  house  over  his  head.  This 
summary  process  was  not  confined  to 
Armagh.  The  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  speaks  of  it  as  general 
through  East  Ulster  ;  and  the  evi- 
dence collected  in  1835  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  beginnings  of  Orange- 
ism,  found  that  the  same  thing  had 
gone  on  largely  all  through  the  northern 
counties.  Two  facts  made  such  con- 
duct possible  :  first,  the  Protestants  had 
arms  in  their  hands  and  were  drilled 
to  the  use  of  them,  for  then  (as  it 
always  did  until  these  latter  days)  an 
Arms'  Act  for  Ireland  meant  exemp- 
tion for  the  men  whose  loyalty  was 


supposed  to  be   the  mainstay   of   the 
British  power.     Next,  the  new  French 
Republic  was  recklessly  (though  feebly) 
aggressive.     There  had  been  a  landing 
at  Bantry  Bay  ;  and  though  those  who 
invited  the  French  were  certainly  net 
Catholics  but  philosophic  nondescripts, 
"United  Irish,"  much  like  the  dreamers 
of  the  "  Revolutionary  Societies,"  who 
vapoured  and   posed  and  got  crushed 
out    in  Scotland  and   England — were 
in    fact,    men    of    Belfast    and     the 
towns,   not    simple    farmers — interest 
made  the  Orangemen  (who  wanted  to 
be  rid  of  the   Catholic  farmers)  blind 
to   such    nice    distinctions.     Had  not 
the  "  glorious  and  immortal  William  " 
delivered  them  from  "  Popery,  slavery, 
and    wooden    shoes  "  ?       Here    was    a 
manifest   effort  to  condemn   them  to 
slavery    and    the    sabots ;    of    course, 
therefore   (they    argued),   the   Popery 
must   have   a   hand   in   it,   though  at 
present    its  crafty   professors    decline 
to  show  their  hand.     Hence  a  resolute 
effort,  which  in  two  years  more  was 
only  too  successful,  to  turn  the  Catho- 
lics into  rebels.     They  were  beset  on 
both  sides.    The  United  Irishmen  said, 
"  Now  is  your  chance.     We  offer  you 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  You'll 
never  get  it  by  keeping  quiet,  not  if  you 
wait  till  doomsday.       Come  and  make 
common  cause  with  us.     The  French 
are  on  the  sea  ;  and  with  their  help 
we'll  have  a  republic  in  which  all  shall 
be  free,  religiously  as  well  as  politi- 
cally."    And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Orangemen,  pretending  to  assume  that 
the  Catholics  were  already  all  traitors 
in  posse  and  a  good  many  of  them  in 
esse,  treated  them  accordingly ;  which 
is  the  approved  recipe  for  making  the 
dog  deserve  the  name  you  choose  to 
fix  on  him.     The  magistrates  too,  and 
men  of   property,   began  to   get    tho- 
roughly frightened  ;  to  believe  in  an 
Irish    Directory    and    confiscation    of 
estates;    and    to    feel    that   the    best 
thing    was    to    force    on   a    rebellion, 
which  could  easily  be  put  down  before 
the  French  did  come  or  before  a  mis- 
hap   on    the    Continent    might    make 
England  less   equal  to   cope   with    it. 
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Hence   the   pitch-caps,   the  half-hang- 
ings,   the    Beresford      triangles,    the 
"free    quarters,"    the    brutalities    of 
General  Lake's  men  which  so  moved 
Lord     Cornwallis's     wrath,    the     yet 
more     inhuman    brutalities     of     the 
"Ancient  Druids"  and  other  Fencibles, 
as    well    as  of    the    Irish    yeomanry; 
and  all  this,  remember,  before  '"98," 
for  the  wonder  is,  not  that  that  rising 
took  place,  but  that  the  people  should 
have  borne  so  much  and  still  have  de- 
layed their  insurrection.     But  I  must 
not  become  political,  even  with  regard  to 
the  past ;  I  must  stick  to  De  Latocnaye ; 
and  he,  poor  man,  was  in  a  strange 
quandary  about  this  sad  state  of  things 
in  the  north.     He  did  not  like  it,  and 
no  wonder,  when  he  found  himself  in 
danger  of  his  life  because  he  had  a 
green  string  to  his  umbrella.     Fresh 
as  he  was  from  the  land  of  suspicion, 
that    was   almost    too  much  for  him. 
Moreover    he    naturally    disliked    the 
"United     Irishmen"    —"a     set     of 
vapouring   fools   who   talk   the   same 
highflown     jargon     that     our     philo- 
sophers talked  before  '93."     He  had 
his   friends    and    subscribers,    too,    to 
look   to — people   like   the  Latouches, 
worthy  bankers  who,  men  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  themselves,  had  been  kind 
to  him  for  his   French  name's  sake. 
No  wonder  he  now  and  then  found  his 
position  a  difficult  one.    "Sometimes," 
he  says,    "I    am    called  a  Democrat, 
sometimes  I'm  found  to  be  too  aris- 
tocratic; now  I'm  an  Atheist,  now  a 
bigoted  Papist.     But,"  he  adds  with 
more    than    French     vivacity,     "  the 
esteem  of  a  few  sensible  people,  or  a 
nattering  reception  from  a  single  re- 
spectable family,  makes  me  forget  all 
that  unpleasantness." 

Emigre  as  he  was,  he  naturally  re- 
joiced to  see  how  a  possible  Franco- 
Irish  republic  was  being  made  impos- 
sible ;  and  he  often  sadly  reflects 
how  differently  things  would  have 
gone  on  in  France  had  there  been 
a  little  stern  repression  at  the  outset. 
But  still  he  can't  help  sympathising 
with  the  sufferers,  the  Catholic  farmers 
who  only  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  but 


on  whom  botli  Orangemen  and  United 
Irishmen  insisted  on  forcing  a  quarrel. 
The  search  for  arms  gave  rise  to  great 
excesses,  and  sometimes  to  cruel  repri- 
sals ;  and  somehow,  a  prophecy  of  St 
Columba    was   passed     round    to     the 
effect  that,  "All   in  Ulster  who   have 
not  joined  the  heretics  will  perish  by 
famine    or    sword  ;     but     across    the 
Shannon  there  shall  be  safety."     This 
moved    some     as     powerfully    as    the 
Orange  arguments  ad  /totainei/i  above 
cited,    had    moved    others  :     for,    says 
De  Latocnaye,    "They    are  the    most 
timid  and  credulous  creatures  in  the 
world  ;    and    the    idi-a    of    safety    was 
enough  to  have  made  them  foot  it  ten 
times    as  far  as   the    Shannon.       I've 
often  met  these  wandering  families — 
father    and     mother      carrying    their 
younger  children  and  their  poor  house- 
hold stuff,  the  bigger  children  trotting 
along    behind,     accompanied     by    the 
faithful  pig  and   sometimes  by  a  few 
head     of      poultry."       His     remedy, 
several  times  repeated,  i.s  not  to  try 
to    Anglicise    them,     but    to    respect 
their    habits    and    prejudices    and    to 
lead  them  accordingly.     Of  Navan,  for 
instance,  he  says,    "It's  a  thoroughly 
Irish  town,  and    I   can't  say  that  it's 
very  clean  or  very  pretty ;  but  I  like 
it  better  as  it  is ;  for   I'm  more  and 
more  convinced   that  the  true  way  is 
to  improve,  not  to  destroy.     The  mis- 
take over  hero  is  that  nothing  is  ever 
thought   of   but  England   and  English 
interests  (quon  ne  pense  >iu'ct  I'Angle- 
terre  en  tout  tt  pour  tout)  ;    and  that 
plan  can  never  succeed."     Again,  near 
the  Causeway,  he  comes  upon  a  scene 
such  as  I  witnessed  at  Avondale,  on 
Mr.  Parnell's  property,  in  the  autumn 
of    1882.       A  crowd   of  men,  women, 
and   children,  singing  and  working  in 
time    to    an    instrument   played  by  a 
fugleman,     were      digging     up     some 
favourite   landlord's    potatoes.      They 
were  all  in  their  best  clothes,  and  not 
a  drop  of    liquor  was  allowed  on   the 
ground.        "  The    Orangemen  assert," 
says    our    Breton,     "that    it's  mostly 
people    who    have    been    arrested    for 
high  treason  who  come  in  for  this  kind 
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of  help ;  but  I  know  of  many  staunch 
friends  of  Government,  my  host  of 
yesterday  among  them,  who  have  been 
thus  treated.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
quite  certain,  in  France  or  England 
such  gatherings  could  scarcely  have 
taken  place  without  a  riot  ;  yet  here, 
though  the  county  is  in  such  a  fer- 
ment, everything  passes  off  quite 
quietly  unless  the  Orangemen  come  in 
and  meddle.  .  .  .  Before  long  Govern- 
ment put  down  these  potato  diggings ; 
probably  that  was  the  wisest  plan,  but 
I  must  again  remark  how  very  easy  it 
is  to  make  these  Irish  submissive.  In 
the  hands  of  able  men,  actuated  by 
true  public  spirit,  they  would  be  more 
easily  kept  in  the  right  path  than  any 
people  in  the  world.  Their  constant 
seditions  are  a  proof  of  sensitiveness  ; 
don't  try  then  to  make  them  something 
else,  but  work  on  what  is  good  in 
them  and  you'll  be  able  to  mould  them 
as  you  please." 

There  were  outrages  on  the  other 
side ;  everybody  could  not  be  expected 
to  quietly  pack  up  and  go  to  Con- 
naught  without  an  appeal  to  force 
since  there  was  no  hope  of  justice  ;  but 
most  of  the  Catholic  excesses  struck 
our  traveller  as  laughable  rather  than 
criminal.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  Catholic 
chaplain  who,  having  been  turned  out 
of  his  appointment,  read  his  recantation, 
and  thereby  got  not  only  the  regulation 
annuity  of  forty  pounds  a  year  provided 
for  convert  priests,  but  also  the  first 
living  that  fell  vacant.  If  he  had  kept 
quiet  all  would  have  been  well ;  but 
with  a  convert's  zeal  he  denounced  la 
prostitute  de  Babylone,  and  preached 
inflammatory  harangues.  The  people 
cut  off  his  cow's  tail  and  ears,  and 
nailed  them  to  his  door  ;  and  De 
Latocnaye,  who  was  born  before 
Martin's  Act  and  the  days  of  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
does  not  express  so  much  horror  as 
he  ought  at  their  conduct.  But  what 
seemed  to  him  worse  than  the  outrages 
was  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  in 
which  everybody  lived.  It  was  like 
the  French  "  Terror."  Men  (he  was 
credibly  informed)  would  burn  down 


their  own  houses  to  secure  the  punish- 
ment of  their  private  enemies  ;  magis- 
trates would  fire  shots  into  their  own 
sitting-rooms  to  get  their  district 
proclaimed.  A  man  cut  off  his  own 
ear  (the  surgeon  at  once  pointed  out 
how  it  had  been  done)  and  accused  a 
neighbour  of  having  bitten  it  off.  The 
bad  side  of  human  nature  came  out, 
now  that  denouncing  and  informing 
and  playing  the  spy  had  become  a 
regular  profession. 

No  wonder  people  were  glad  to 
escape  all  this  by  moving  westward. 
Lord  Altamont  at  Westport  gave  them 
lands  ;  so  did  other  Connaught  land- 
lords besides  Colonel  Martin.  They 
were  to  begin  after  a  few  years  to  pay 
a  small  rent ;  and  De  Latocnaye  (having 
before  his  eyes  no  fear  of  "congestion") 
thinks  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Govern- 
ment can't  arrange  with  men  like 
Colonel  Martin  and  do  the  thing  whole- 
sale. "  Give  some  sixty  thousand  of  them 
land,  tools,  seed-corn,  and  provisions 
for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they'd  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. You  can't  expect  a  private  in- 
dividual to  do  all  that ;  but  if  it  was 
done,  Ireland  would  support  twice  its 
present  population,  and  that  population 
would  be  evenly  distributed  instead  of 
being  massed  in  a  few  places  ;  and 
this  would  surely  be  better  than  for 
crowds  to  go  off  every  year  to 
America." 

The  strange  thing  is  that,  though 
he  went  through  Wicklow  and  Wex- 
ford,  even  stopping  at  Enniscorthy, 
and  though  while  he  was  in  "VVexford 
town  a  French  privateer  came  into  the 
harbour  and  levied  contributions  on 
the  ships  lying  there,  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  rising  which  took  place 
two  years  after  his  book  was  printed.  He 
mentions  the  defeat  of  the  Whiteboys 
at  Wexford  in  1793,  and  is  quite  sure 
that  the  same  firmness  which  put  them 
down  would  have  stopped  the  French 
Revolution;  but,  except  in  the  north, 
Ireland  appeared  to  him  quite  quiet. 
He  noted  the  wonderful  progress  she 
had  made  during  the  fourteen  years 
since  1782;  the  industries  that  had 
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been  started,— too  few  but  still  en- 
couraging, "  showing  that  the  country 
is  now  roused  from  her  stupor  of 
seven  centuries."  "It  is  the  partial 
abrogation  of  the  penal  laws,"  he 
thinks,  "  which  has  brought  about  all 
this  good;  how  much  more  may  be 
expected  when  they  are  wholly  done 
away  with.  Ireland  will  then  soon 
rival  the  country  that  has  held  her 
down,  and  this  rivalry  will  be  for  the 
good  of  both." 

He  hears  a  good  deal  about  the 
working  of  these  penal  laws ;  how,  for 
instance,  Lord  Oranmore,  fearing  that 
a  Protestant  cousin  was  going  to 
claim  his  estate,  went  to  the  rector  of 
the  parish  and  desired  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Protestant  Church.  The 
rector  naturally  asked  "  Why  ]  "  but 
to  all  his  inquiries  there  was  only  the 
one  answer :  "  I  conform  for  Oran- 
more." It  was  not  satisfactory,  but, 
as  the  law  demanded  nothing  beyond 
conformity,  the  clergyman  was  obliged 
to  submit,  and  his  lordship  kept  his 
property.  One  is  curious  to  know  if 
he  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  that  re- 
doubtable champion  of  Protestantism, 
Lord  Oranmore  and  Brown. 

Our  Breton  is  fond  of  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  the  Protestant  clergy  : 
"  What  a  good  trade,  what  a  charming 
trade,  that  of  Anglican  bishop  or 
parson  in  Ireland !  These  men  are 
God  Almighty's  spoiled  children ; 
they're  as  rich  as  bankers,  they  have 
good  wine,  good  fare,  pretty  wives,  and 
all  that  just  for  saying  '  God  bless 
you.'  God  bless  them,  I  say.  Ah ! 
if  I  could  only  put  on  the  black  satin 
philibeg,  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  than  being  an  emigre."  1  The 
jobbing  in  leases  which  was  so  common 
among  the  Irish  bishops  of  that  day 
amazes  him  ;  "  the  rents  are  very  low, 
but  every  year  the  farmers  pay  a  goodly 

"The  bishopric  of  Killala  is  the  poorest 
•  in  Ireland.  The  bishop's  income  is  only  3,  OOOZ. 
a  year.  Poor  man  !  "  Perhaps  his  shrewdest 
blow  is  what  he  says  of  Galway  city:  "It's 
a  good  thing  there  are  plenty  of  Anglican 
clergy  living  here,  else  there  would  not  be  a 
single  soul  belonging  to  the  dominant  religion. ' ' 


extra  tip  (pot  de  via)  as  well,  which  is 
not  reckoned  in  the  episcopal  revenue." 
Of  the  fellowships  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  says,  "  they  are  too  richly 
endowed;"  and  he  is  told  that  the  fellows 
are  all  married,but  that  to  evade  Queen 
Elizabeth's  old-maid's  whim,  their  wives 
don't  take  their  husbands' s  names ! 

DeLatocnaye's  introductions  brought 
him   under  the  spell  of  General  Yal- 
lancey ;  and  he  talks  quite  glibly  about 
Tuatha  da  Danaan  and  the  connection 
between  Irish  and  Phoenician,  quoting 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Hanno  in  the 
'Poenulus'  of  Plautus  which  Silk  Buck- 
ingham used   to    make    so    much    of, 
and      describing     Druidical      remains 
whenever  he  comes  across  them.      He 
knows  however  (which  very  few  of  UK 
have  yet  learned)  that  a  cromlech  is  a 
circle  of  stones, and  not  the  thing  which 
the  Cornish  call  a  quoit,  and  the  Bretons 
a   dolmen.     It  is    interesting  to  note 
what  he  says  about  Glendalough  and 
Irish    ruins    in    general  ;    and    about 
Tir     na'n    oge,     "  the     land    of     the 
young,"  for  which    (like  every   other 
traveller    in    County    Clare)    he   was 
taught    to    look    across    the    western 
waters,    and    the    persistent    belief  in 
which  leads  him  to  dilate  at  too  great 
length    on    Atlantis,   and    the    primal 
race,  and  the  cause  of  Irish  bogs.     Ho 
has    a    long    digression,     too,     about 
bread-making ;    he    gives    in    quaint 
English,     "  put    together    with    hard 
labour  at  the  dictionary"  a  recipe,  three 
pages  long,  for  ';  baking  with  leaven  "  ; 
"  It  is  such  a  pity  to  be  dependent  on 
the  brewer  for  your  barm,  when  you 
can  manage  better  without  him.  Fancy 
Colonel  Martin  having  to  send  all  the 
way  to  Galway.  thirty-five  miles,  for 
yeast,  and  even  for  bread  if  the  yeast- 
supply  runs  short."      He  is  just  antici- 
pating that   "  German    yeast "    which 
almost  everybody  uses  now ;  but  though 
he  writes  to  delive'r  his  conscience,  he 
doesn't  think  much  good  will  come  of 
it  :  "  Britons  are  little  given  to  change 
their  ways  of  doing  things." 

But  I  can  only  introduce  you  to  De 
Latocnaye.  Read  for  yourselves  what 
he  says  about  "  that  enchanting  little 
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nook,  Glengariff  "  ;  about  the  beauties 
of  Killarney,  and  (at  Muckross)  about 
the  horrors  of  an  Irish  burial-ground  : 
about  the  groups  of  "  Palatines  "  on 
the  rich  lands  of  County  Limerick ; 
about  the  Dublin  charities,  so  abundant 
and  yet  helping  the  wrong  sort  of 
people  ;  about  the  prodigality  of  the 
great,  which  is  ruinous  because  not  a 
penny  is  spent  on  native  productions.1 
The  labour  question  he  solves  in  a  very 
summary  way.  "You  reproach  the 
peasant  with  being  lazy  and  thriftless; 
how  do  you  expect  anything  else  from 
a  man  who  never  can  earn  enough  to 
live  on?  When  he  comes  over  to 
England  the  Irish  labourer  works  like 
a  horse  and  is  as  sober  as  a  Spartan ; 
and  landlords  who  have  tried  at  home 
the  plan  of  paying  him  decently  and 
building  him  a  decent  place  to  live 
in,  have  found  it  answer  admirably." 
Of  course  he  denounces  Absentee- 
ism and  the  Middleman  system,  find- 
ing in  the  latter  an  explanation  of  the 
paradox  that  "  the  richer  the  land  in 
Ireland,  the  greater  the  poverty.  On 
poor  land  it  doesn't  pay  to  sub-let ; 
but  on  good  land  you  have  sometimes 
half  a  dozen  links  between  the  owner 
and  the  actual  worker."  One  thing  is 
worth  noting ;  he  never  dreams  that 
the  country  is  over- peopled  :  "If  only 
public  works  like  the  draining  of 
Strangford  Lough  and  Lough  Derg  on 
the  Shannon  were  taken  in  hand,  it 
could  feed  double  its  present  popula- 
tion." On  another  point  he  agrees 
with  the  late  Lord  Derby ;  he  would 
"  level  up."  "  If  the  viceroy  had  half 
a  dozen  benefices  in  every  diocese  to 
give  to  the  priests,  they  would  soon 
become  as  attached  to  the  Government 
as  their  dearly  beloved  brethren  the 
Protestant  clergy  are.  Unfortunately, 
though  Government  knows  the  im- 
mense power  that  the  priests  have  over 

1  About  hedge  schools  and  endowed  gram- 
mar schools  he  is  instructive  :  "  At  Enniskillen 
Dr.  Stock  gets  a  salary  of  2,000/.  for  teaching 
nobody,  except  his  own  sons  and  nephews  and 
seven  or  eight  boarders  who  pay  him  a  hundred 
guineas  a  year." 
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the  people,  it  does  not  make  the  least 
effort  to  conciliate  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  has  made  enemies  of  them  by 
ill-treatment.  Forget  the  past ;  wipe 
out  inscriptions  like  that  which  I  read 
in  Nassau  Street,  Dublin  :  '  May  we 
never  want  a  William  to  kick  a 
Jacobite's  breech  ' ;  win  the  priests, . 
and  you'll  have  the  people  with  you." 

But  it  is  his  experiences  in  Ulster 
which  have  a  special  interest  just 
now.  He  spent  the  winter  among  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  crossing  to  Port 
Patrick  on  the  first  of  December,  and 
returning  to  Donaghadee  early  in 
spring,  to  find  Belfast, — which  before 
had  seemed  to  him  as  quietly  money- 
grubbing  as  a  Scotch  town,  and  where 
all  his  political  questions  had  been 
parried  with  such  replies  as,  "  Sugar's 
too  dear,  and  linen  too  cheap,  and  if 
they  don't  make  peace  we  shall  all  be 
ruined," — in  a  state  of  actual  siege. 
He  got  there  on  the  king's  birthday, 
and  the  soldiers  were  ransacking 
every  corner,  and  breaking  all  the 
back-yard  windows  even  of  the  houses 
which  were  illuminated  in  front.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  stay 
in ;  so  he  obtained  a  pass  (needful 
in  those  times)  and  went  off  by  coach, 
judging  that  the  roads  would  not  be 
safe  for  pedestrians  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  for  two  or  three  miles 
outside  the  town  the  soldiers  had 
broken  every  pane  of  glass.  At  Bann- 
bridge  it  was  market-day,  and  the 
soldiers  were  strolling  about  amongst 
the  stalls,  and  making  the  women 
take  off  anything  green  that  they 
happened  to  be  wearing. 

Sympathising,  as  he  does  with  the 
peasants,  "  duped  by  United  Irish 
wire-pullers,"  he  is  never  weary  of 
admiring  the  energy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  contrasting  it  with  the 
supineness  which  was  shown  in  France. 
"  Here,  they  manage  to  hold  in  a  dis- 
contented people,  excited  by  the 
success  of  the  French  revolutionists. 
There,  a  weak  Government  and  foolish 
Ministers  so  mismanaged  things  that 
a  flourishing  Monarchy  was  destroyed 
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among  a  thoroughly  Koyalist   people 
who  really  loved  their  king."1     What 
struck  him  as  so  wise  was  that,  before 
beginning    repressive    measures,    Go- 
vernment had  taken  good  care  to  put 
everything     in    a    state    of    defence. 
Then,    when    the    country    was    full 
of  troops,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
enforced    and   the    search    for    arms 
went  on    vigorously.      Of    course    the 
law   was    in    abeyance :     "  the    only 
part  of  it  that  was  enforced  was  that 
which  made  it  penal  for  Catholics  to 
have    arms ;    and    this    searching    for 
arms  gave  occasion  to  many  outrages, 
carried  on  by  Orangemen  under  Orange 
magistrates,  such  as  must  always  be 
expected  when   the  lower  orders  not 
only  have  arms  in  their  hands  but  also 
the  support  of  the  powers  that  be." 
His  excuse  for  this  partiality  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  is  rather  a  lame 
one  :  "  I  met  one  high-minded  officer 
who  absolutely  refused  to  take  sides, 
and  was  ready  to  help  whenever  wrong 
was  being  done  •  but  to  have  succeeded 
on  that  plan  a  man  must  have  had  a 
very  large  force  at  his  disposal."     His 
remedy  is  wholesale  transplanting  (he 
does  not  say  of  which  party),  for  he  is 
sure  that  the  land  is  at  the  bottom 

1  Kings  in  England,  he  sees,  reign  but  don't 
govern.  "In  all  the  political  disputes  it  is 
Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox  who  says  this  and  does 
that.  The  King  walks  on  the  terrace  at 
Windsor,  takes  a  drive,  goes  to  bed  ;  that's 
all  we  hear  about  him." 


of  these  Ulster  troubles:  "It  is  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of 
Ireland.  Hence  such  an  influx  of 
strangers  that  there  is  not  room  for 
everybody,  and  one  side  is  eager  to 
oust  the  other.  .  .  I  hesitated  a 
long  time  about  telling  all  this ; 
but  people  will  expect  me  to  say 
something,  and  when  one  does  speak 
one  is  bound  to  tell  what  one  believes 
to  be  the  truth." 

The  sum  of  all,  according  to  him,  is 
that  England  should  lay  aside  her 
ridiculous  prejudices,  and  let  Ireland 
really  (they  are  his  italics)  "  share  the 
beneficent  laws  that  she  has  made  for 
herself.  Thus  will  she  gain  the  love 
of  four  millions  of  subjects  whom  her 
arms  have  conquered,  but  whom 
nothing  but  justice  can  make  con- 
tented." As  a  Frenchman  he  can- 
not understand  how  it  is  that 
for  centuries  the  English  should 
have  been  content  to  know  less  of 
many  parts  of  Ireland  than  they  do 
of  Otaheite,  and  to  allow  the  Irish 
to  lie  maligned  and  degraded  by  inte- 
rested schemers.  "It  is  not  so  with 
us.  A  Provencal  is  proud  of  being 
the  fellow-subject  of  a  Norman ;  a 
native  of  Old  France  has  no  antipathy 
to  a  Breton.  Why  is  there  such  a 
different  feeling  between  Irish  and 
English?" 

HENIIY  STUAKT  FAGAN. 
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THERE  is  one  of  the  sayings  of  Ana- 
charsis  Clootz  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  both  true  and  profound.  Watch- 
ing the  revolutionary  populace,  and 
noting  their  readiness  to  repose  a 
blind  faith  in  the  leader  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  "  advocate  of  the  human 
race  "  was  moved  to  exclaim,  France, 
gueris  des  individus  (France,  cure 
thyself  of  this  passion  for  individuals). 
The  advice  is  as  sound  to-day  as  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Not  by 
way  of  paradox,  but  in  sober  earnest, 
I  maintain  that  our  deference  to  great 
men  is  the  direct  cause  of  much  er- 
roneous thought  and  misguided  effort. 

We  have  all  made  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrine  of  Hero-worship  as  it  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  book  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Carlyle,  and  especially  in 
those  eloquent  lectures  which  he  de- 
livered in  London  five-and-forty  years 
ago.  There  is  much  in  the  doctrine 
which  none  need  desire  to  dispute. 
We  are  all  ready  to  admit  that  a 
great  man  ought  to  be  generously  appre- 
ciated and  loyally  aided  in  his  work ; 
we  may  even  recognise  in  his  great 
qualities  an  express  revelation  of  the 
divine.  But  this  statement,  ample  as 
it  is,  would  not  be  ample  enough  for 
Carlyle.  The  hero  himself  must  be 
accepted  as  divine  ;  heroes  are  to  be 
worshipped,  and  worship  is  defined  as 
"admiration  without  limit."  This 
exaltation  of  the  great  man  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  abasement 
of  the  average  man.  Mirabeau  is  the 
one  Frenchman  of  the  age  who  has 
eyes  to  see ;  as  for  Frenchmen  in  the 
mass,  they  may  be  summed  up  and  set 
aside  in  a  phrase — so  many  millions, 
"  mostly  fools."  As  a  humble  unit 
among  the  so  many  millions  of  man- 
kind, I  desire  to  protest  against  this 
view  of  human  life. 

I  protest  against  it  first,  because  it 
is  wholly  irrational.  It  is  almost  too 


plain  that  no  man  can  be  accepted  as 
a  suitable  object  of  worship.  The 
strongest,  wisest,  best  of  men  is  no 
more  than  a  man.  He  knows  only 
a  miserable  fraction  of  what  is  to  be 
known ;  his  power  extends  only  to  a 
small  fraction  of  what  ought  to  be 
done ;  his  character  is  flawed  in 
every  direction  by  pride,  by  temper, 
and  by  prejudice.  Therefore  I  can- 
not allow  myself  to  cherish  for  my 
fellow  man  any  admiration  except  such 
as  is  strongly  qualified  by  criticism. 
To  the  Hero-worshipper  all  criticism 
appears  to  savour  of  disrespect,  but 
this  is  not  really  so.  My  critical 
faculty,  poor  as  it  may  be,  was  given 
to  guide  me  through  a  deceitful  world, 
in  which  sham  Heroes  do  everywhere 
abound.  I  cannot  dispense  with  this 
guide,  unless  you  can  offer  me  the 
guidance  of  absolute  truth  and 
wisdom. 

If  men  are  not  to  be  worshipped, 
great  men  especially  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded with  that  admiration  which 
knows  no  critical  limit.  For  what  is 
greatness  1  It  would  be  unjust  to 
confound  Hero-worship  with  the  vul- 
gar worship  of  success.  But,  after  all, 
the  recognisable  Heroes — those  that 
have  temples  and  worshippers — are  the 
men  who  have  succeeded.  And  suc- 
cess, as  we  know,  is  often  determined, 
not  by  the  purity  of  a  man's  good 
qualities,  but  by  the  nice  combination 
and  co-operation  of  good  and  evil.  Any 
one  of  the  divinities  of  Carlyle's  Pan- 
theon would  serve  to  illustrate  this 
truth.  What  would  Cromwell  be 
without  his  craft,  or  Burns  without 
his  animal  nature,  or  Goethe  without 
his  cool  indifference  to  others?  But 
let  us  take  one  sufficient  example — 
the  great  Napoleon.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  man.  Turn  over 
any  volume  of  his  correspondence 
and  you  find  yourself  in  the  presence 
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of  a  mighty  intellect.  His  ruthless, 
luminous,  straightforward  way  of 
dealing  with  a  practical  problem  is 
like  a  revelation.  But  why  was  Na- 
poleon so  great  ?  Because  during  his 
whole  life  lie  never  thought  twice  about 
suppressing  any  moral  impulse  which 
could  not  be  made  to  serve  his  personal 
ambition.  If  he  had  been  a  good  man 
he  would  have  attained  some  kind  of 
success,  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  lecturing  at 
Willis's  Rooms  in  the  year  1840,  would 
perhaps  have  included  him  among  the 
heroes — and  perhaps  not.  Just  be- 
cause he  was  a  low  man,  because  the 
current  of  his  intellectual  energy  was 
pent  in  the  narrowest  channel,  Na- 
poleon became  unquestionably  great. 

One  proof  of  the  irrationality  of 
Hero-worship  is  found  in  the  worship- 
per's inability  to  describe  his  Hero  in 
clear  and  satisfactory  terms.  There 
are  few  literary  achievements  to  bo 
compared  with  Carlyle's  '  Cromwell,' 
few  books  in  any  language  which  ex- 
hibit so  wonderful  a  combination  of  in- 
dustrious accuracy  and  poetic  power. 
But  does  it  enable  us  to  understand 
Cromwell?  Surely  not.  Carlyle  is 
justly  chargeable  with  the  superfici- 
ality which  he  himself  charged  on 
Scott.  He  gives  us  a  life-like  present- 
ment of  his  hero,  his  clothes,  his 
outer  man,  the  country  in  which  he 
lived.  But  when  he  conies  to  the 
inner  man,  his  purposes  and  motives, 
we  find  ourselves  in  contact,  not  with 
a  man  but  with  a  cloudy  portent  of 
Energy,  Veracity,  and  other  abstrac- 
tions spelt  with  capital  letters.  The 
roll  of  the  devout  biographer's  style, 
broken  only  by  ejaculations  of 
praise,  becomes  at  last  positively 
wearisome ;  you  put  down  the  volume 
and  look  round  impatiently  for  some 
historian  who  has  not  bound  himself 
by  a  religious  obligation  to  admire 
every  act  of  Oliver,  Lord  Protector. 
Perhaps  you  find  solace  in  Mozley's 
essay,  the  work  of  a  High  Church- 
man, who  thought  it  right  to  be  less 
than  fair  to  the  great  Puritan  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  work  of  a  critic, 
who  sets  out  to  describe  a  Man,  and  not 


a  false  god.  Mozley  gives  you  at  least 
some  measure  of  the  man  he  describes  ; 
Carlyle  gives  you  none,  and  would 
probably  have  throttled  you  had  you 
asked  him  to  measure  Cromwell  by 
the  standards  which  apply  to  other 
men. 

It  is  just  the  same  when  the  hero 
happens  to  be  a  living  person.  How 
interesting,  for  example,  and  how 
various  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone !  But  the  hero  of  the  pious 
G-lad Etonian's  worship  is  neither  inte- 
resting nor  various.  A  more  intolerable 
embodiment  of  unrelieved  excellence 
and  monotonous  success  was  never 
moulded  out  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

If  a  religion  is  irrational,  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  demoralising  ;  Hero-worship 
certainly  retards  moral  progress,  and 
that  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  it  degrades  the  worshipper  by 
depriving  him  of  that  independence  of 
judgment  which  is  the  only  safe  basis 
for  a  responsible  being  to  stand  on. 
Ptly  standards  of  right  may  be  very 
imperfect,  but  they  are  my  own  ;  I 
must  think  and  live  by  them,  not  by 
the  second-hand  inspiration  of  some- 
body else's  virtue.  There  is  no  human 
character  fit  to  serve  me  for  a  model. 
Should  a  man  argue  thus  with  himself, 
"  I  will  act  thus  because  so-and-so  my 
Hero  has  done  the  same  "  ;  or  again, 
"  This  act  must  be  noble  and  right 
because  so-and-so,  my  Hero,  did  it  "  ; 
in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other,  he 
forfeits  his  individuality  and  accepts 
a  morally  inferior  position.  Wilfully 
suppressing  his  own  judgment,  he  may 
end  by  doing  what  is  bad  himself  and 
approving  of  the  bad  deeds  of  others. 

If  the  Hero  is  a  living  man,  the 
act  of  worship  is  twice  cursed ;  it 
injures  him  who  renders  and  him  who 
accepts  it.  Carlyle  is  perfectly  right 
when  he  tells  us  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  treat  our  Great  Men.  He  is, 
naturally,  bitter  and  eloquent  in 
describing  the  lot  of  a  man  of  letters  ; 

"Toil,    envy,    want,    the  patron,  and   the 
jail." 

But    this    is    only   half  the    truth. 
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Our  kindness  is  even  more  fatal 
than  our  cruelty  ;  our  worship  does 
more  than  our  indifference  to  re- 
press the  noble  rage  of  genius.  We 
all  can  see  the  harm  that  is  caused  by 
worshipping  sham  Heroes  ;  but  that  is 
not  my  point.  What  I  want  to  bring 
out  is  this,  that,  even  when  a  truly 
great  man  is  worshipped  by  an  honest 
and  loyal  commonplace  man,  there  is 
an  element  of  moral  danger  in  the 
relation  between  the  two.  The  voice 
of  fervent,  unlimited  praise  may  well 
excite  in  our  minds  a  sympathetic 
fear,  Hemember  the  words  that  were 
spoken  of  King  Herod  :  "  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a  man." 
This  exclamation  may  have  been,  and 
very  likely  was,  a  genuine  outburst  of 
Hero-worship.  The  holiday  crowd  at 
Csesarea  saw  before  them  a  striking 
figure — a  prince  who  had  held  his  own, 
and  rather  more  than  his  own,  among 
the  great  powers  of  his  day.  The 
king  rises,  and  makes  a  fluent,  sonorous 
speech,  in  itself  a  kind  of  miracle  to 
the  average  inarticulate  man,  and 
there  swells  out  the  cry  :  "  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man." 
Alas  for  such  gods  !  they  are  all  eaten 
by  worms  and  give  up  the  ghost, 
sooner  or  later. 

I  hope  nobody  will  suppose  that  my 
purpose  in  making  these  remarks  is 
merely  to  criticise  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  a  person  of  whom  we  have 
lately  heard  quite  enough  from  critics 
far  abler  than  myself.  My  purpose  is 
not  literary,  but  practical ;  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  attack  Hero- 
worship  at  all,  if  it  were  not  that  this 
doctrine  is  working  great  mischief  all 
round  us  in  society. 

Consider  first  how  the  habit  of 
Hero-worship  tends  to  support  the 
principle  of  sacerdotalism  in  religion. 
In  all  our  churches  there  are  many 
people  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  distinct  order  of  men,  having  a 
special  vocation  and  aptitude  for 
sanctity.  We  can't,  all  of  us,  quite 
believe  what  we  think  we  ought  to 
believe  ;  and  therefore  we  put  faith  in 
a  priest  or  minister  who  seems  to  have 


no  doubt  about  anything.  We  don't,  all 
of  us,  even  endeavour  to  do  what  we 
know  we  ought  to  do  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  pleasant  to  hold  on  by  the  priest  or 
the  minister,  who  is  professionally 
committed  to  a  pious  life.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  great  preacher  should 
be  to  many  of  us  the  highest  kind  of 
Hero,  or  that  any  preacher,  not  being 
personally  contemptible,  should  be  a 
Hero  to  his  own  parish  or  congrega- 
tion. Much  satire  has  been  expended 
on  this  phase  of  Hero-worship,  but  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  satirical.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  ignore  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  relation  between  the  priest 
or  minister,  and  the  people  whom  he 
helps  to  live  a  higher  life  than  their 
neighbours.  But  there  is  in  any 
such  relation  an  element  of  danger — 
an  element  of  "  voluntary  humility 
and  worshipping  of  angels."  It  is  so 
comforting  to  think  that  if  you  have 
no  spring  of  faith  and  aspiration  in 
yourself  you  can  find  one  in  some  other 
man. 

Consider  again  what  Hero-worship 
does  for  us  in  the  world  of  literature 
and  speculation.  A  great  thinker  rot 
only  assists,  but  directs  the  thoughts 
of  others ;  a  great  writer  not  only 
influences  but  forms  the  style  of 
others.  Now  it  is  right  that  I  should 
be  assisted  and  influenced  by  men 
greater  than  myself ;  it  is  not  right 
that  I  should  be  directed  and  formed. 
To  me  the  greatest  of  thinkers  is  no 
authority;  he  is  an  advocate  whom  I 
am.  bound  to  hear  with  respect,  re- 
serving my  own  right  to  form  an 
independent  judgment.  As  to  the 
expression  of  thought,  it  is  surely 
plain  that  nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  highest  qualities  of  style 
than  the  imitation  of  a  model,  how- 
ever excellent  that  model  may  be. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  world  of 
politics  that  the  evils  of  Hero-worship 
are  most  plainly  seen  ;  and  they  never 
were  more  evident  than  in  our  own 
country  at  the  present  time.  During 
the  last  fifty  years  we  have  been  pass- 
ing from  one  type  of  government  to 
another.  For  many  generations  this 
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kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  a  govern- 
ing "class,  the  gentlemen  "who  made 
the  name  of  England  great,  and  ran 
her  deep  in  debt."  Those  men  had 
many  faults,  but  they  had  one  invalu- 
able political  merit— they  were  not 
Hero-worshippers.  They  disliked  being 
governed  despotically  by  a  man  of 
genius  ;  they  thwarted  Strafford  and 
Cromwell ;  they  gave  way  unwillingly 
before  Disraeli  and  Gladstone.  They 
prevented  the  centralisation  of  political 
power,  and  therein  they  did  well. 

Aristocracy  is  gone,  and  popular 
government  has  taken  its  place.  I 
think,  for  my  own  part,  that  there 
was  good  reason,  for  making  the 
change,  and  that  good  results  have 
followed  it.  But  we  may  have  to 
consider  very  seriously  whether  de- 
mocracy is  not  deficient  in  the  saving 
virtue  of  aristocracy.  Large  masses 
of  men  are  prone  to  Hero-worship  in 
its  most  exaggerated  form  ;  and  this 
tendency  is  worked  on  continually  for 
party  purposes.  Where  many  opinions 
prevail  among  the  citizens,  it  is  not 
easy  to  form  a  party  strong  enough 
and  homogeneous  enough  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  government.  Poli- 
ticians, as  a  rule,  are  very  intolerant ; 
each  is  bent  on  having  all  his  own 
way ;  they  will  not  combine  except 
under  force  majeure ;  and  the  most 
effective  force  for  the  purpose  is  the 
influence  of  a  party  Hero.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  for  example,  formed  a 
strong  party  out  of  very  heterogene- 
ous materials  —  Protectionists  and 
Peelites,  High  Churchmen  and  Orange 
Protestants,  the  old  landed  interest 
and  the  Nouveaux  Riches.  Perhaps  no 
section  of  the  party  had  entire  con- 
fidence in  its  leader ;  but  they  followed 
him  because  he  was  their  indispensable 
man — the  man  without  whom  they 
could  not  win  an  election  or  form  a 
government.  So  they  worked  hard  to 
make  him  a  popular  Hero;  they  in- 
vented an  impressive  legend,  and  set 
up  that  ritual  which  has  been  so  won- 
derfully developed  by  the  Primrose 
League. 
The  same  process  has  been  carried 


the  other 
Mr.  Glad- 


on  with  equal  success  by 
great  party  in  the  State. 
stone  had  to  lead  a  party  composed  of 
Whigs  and  Eadicals,  High  Churchmen, 
Dissenters,  and  Unbelievers,  Palmer- 
stonians  and  Cobdenites,  Economists 
and  Sentimentalists.  Most  Liberals 
were  at  first  disposed  to  regard  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  suspicion  ;  many  Libe- 
rals, it  is  now  obvious,  are  still  far 
from  putting  entire  trust  in  him ; 
but  many  (it  seems  to  be  no  less 
obvious)  still  follow  him  because  he 
is  their  indispensable  man,  without 
whom  they  cannot  even  face  a  general 
election.  Some  years  ago,  a  Welsh 
member  of  Parliament  told  his  con- 
stituents that  he  would  rather  be 
governed  despotically  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone than  constitutionally  by  his 
Conservative  rivals — a  saying  fit  to 
be  pondered  by  those  who  imagine 
that  personal  government  came  to  an 
end  with  the  execution  of  Charles  the 
First, 

If  we  look  beyond  our  own  country 
we  ,see  the  same  influence  at  work, 
turning  the  principle  of  popular  go- 
vernment against  itself.  Napoleon 
the  Third  gave  France  universal  suf- 
frage, because  he  knew  that  the  pea- 
santry would  demand  a  Cajsar.  Since 
the  Empire  fell,  French  politics  have 
been  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
because  there  has  been  no  man  big 
enough  to  personify  the  people  and 
impose  silence  on  the  factions.  Prince 
Bismarck,  again,  insisted  on  making 
universal  suffrage  the  basis  of  the 
Empire  which  he  founded.  He  knew 
that  his  countrymen  would  demand  an 
individual  to  govern  them,  and  he  had 
a  shrewd  notion  who  the  individual 
would  be. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  principle 
of  political  Hero-worship  is  more 
dangerous  in  this  than  in  any  other 
nation.  For  in  England  all  political 
processes  are  slow,  and  the  evolution 
of  a  party  Hero  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  A  party  leader  usually  comes  to 
his  kingdom  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  about  the  time  when  his 
mind  and  conscience  besin  to  work 
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rather  too  easily  on  their  hinges.  And 
thus  it  happens  that,  as  Mr.  Cobden 
said,  "  the  authority  of  an  English 
statesman  increases  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  his  capacity  declines." 

There  are  some  practical  correctives 
which  might  perhaps  do  something  to 
abate  the  evils  which  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  describe.  In  the  first  place, 
sensible  people  should  take  pains  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  open 
and  avowed  worship  of  Heroes.  When 
men  lay  hold  of  an  eminent  person, 
and  make  him  the  object  of  what  the 
Americans  call  a  boom,  we  may,  with 
all  due  courtesy,  assert  our  right  to 
form  our  own  judgment.  And  in 
doing  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  shall 
not  offend  the  Hero,  if  he  is  a  Hero. 
No  true  man  likes  to  have  "  admira- 
tion without  limit "  roaring,  and  gush- 
ing, and  twittering  round  him  all  the 
day  long.  A  great  man  does  not  dis- 
dain our  praise,  but  he  disdains  the 
notion  of  being  dependent  on  it. 
When  Dr.  Keate  was  headmaster  of 
Eton,  he  was  called  in  to  suppress  a 
rebellion  among  the  boys.  He  executed 
justice  so  promptly  and  so  fearlessly, 
that  when  he  took  his  departure  even 
the  rebels  began  to  cheer.  He  turned 
on  them  with  a  grim  smile  :  "  None  of 
that,  boys.  If  you  may  cheer  me,  you 
may  hiss  me."  There  was  a  true 
heroic  dignity  in  this  remark. 

Again,  we  can  do  much  to  preserve 
ourselves  and  others  from  error  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  genuine  Heroes 
must  always  be  few.  There  are  never 
enough  of  them  to  justify  us  in  count- 
ing on  their  aid  ;  we  may,  therefore, 


treat  them  as  exceptional,  and  give  all 
the  attention  and  interest  we  can  to 
the  study  of  the  average  man.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  average  man  is 
not  a  client  to  do  one  credit.  He 
affords  no  scope  for  rhetoric ;  he  is 
limited,  apathetic,  prosaic.  But  after 
all,  he  is  the  important  person  for, 
whose  benefit  Churches  and  Parties 
and  Saints  and  Heroes  are  created. 
If  any  historian  will  give  us  an 
adequate  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
we  shall  all  receive  it  with  gratitude. 
But  I  for  one  shall  be  even  more 
grateful  to  the  man  who  will  give  me 
a  true  picture  of  the  mind  of  the 
average  Midlothian  elector.  Depend 
on  it,  that  would  be  a  document  from 
which  we  should  learn  more  than  from 
the  biography  of  any  statesman,  how- 
ever distinguished. 

In  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  criti- 
cal habit  of  mind  we  shall,  of  course, 
expose  ourselves  to  the  violence  of 
fanatics.  If  you  presume  to  analyse 
your  neighbour's  religion,  however 
respectfully  the  analysis  may  be  con- 
ducted, he  will  probably  regard  you  as 
an  indifferent  sceptic  and  a  hardened 
cynic.  There  is  really  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  the  critic 
and  the  cynic.  It  would  be  cynical 
to  assume  that  all  Heroes  are  over- 
rated persons  or  that  all  popular  judg- 
ments are  wrong.  The  critic  makes 
no  such  assumption  ;  he  takes  as  much 
pleasure  in  discovering  the  true  Hero 
as  in  exposing  the  sham.  But  if  his 
faculty  is  to  be  kept  fit  for  use,  he 
must  beware  of  mental  prostration, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  true. 
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LIKE  the  dissipated  roue  in  the  play  of 
'  May  fair,'  who  thus  accounts  for  his 
not  being  in  bed  till  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  can  say  that  "  I  always  was  a 
bit  of  a  student ; "  and  a  special  corner 
of  my  library  is  set  apart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  my  ancient  friends,  my  venera- 
tion for  which  shrine  is,  I  fear,  by  no 
means  shared  by  the  other  members  of 
my  family  circle.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  my  wife  views 
each  fresh  addition  to  its  contents  with 
extreme  disfavour.  "  What !  more  of 
your  ancient  Greeks  !  "  she  is  wont  to 
exclaim  when  she  comes  upon  me  in 
the  act  of  hastily  and  somewhat  sur- 
reptitiously undoing  a  fresh  parcel  of 
books,  the  two  last  words  being  uttered 
much  in  the  same  tone  that  I  have 
heard  her  use  the  expression  "  litter- 
ing rubbish,"  in  connection  with  the 
shortcomings  of  an  untidy  housemaid. 
I  have  reason  also  to  believe,  that  my 
sons  fully  endorse  the  opinion  so  em- 
phatically expressed  by  Swift's  Captain 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  a  classical 
education. 

'  Your  Novcds,    and   Blutuchs,    and  Omurs 

and  stuff, 
By  G they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of 

snuff. 

To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education, 
The  army's   the   only  good  school  in  the 

nation." 

Whatever  volumes  may  be  missing 
from  other  parts  of  my  library  (and  I 
notice  by  the  way  that  '  Jorrocks  '  and 
'  Soapey  Sponge  '  are  rarely  in  their 
places),  there  are  never  any  gaps  in 
these  shelves  for  which  I  am  not 
myself  responsible.  Not  even  the 
disappearance  of  a  Bonn's  translation 
ever  shows  the  faintest  desire  on 
fhe  part  of  any  inmate  of  my  house, 
male  or  female,  to  gain  that  insight 
into  the  "sweetness  and  light"  of 
the  original,  which  it  is  the  fashion 
now-a-days  to  say  may  be  acquired 


through  the  medium  of  a  crib.  Here 
at  all  events,  whatever  1  may  be 
elsewhere,  "  I  am  monarch  of  all  I 
survey,"  and  no  one  cares  to  dispute 
my  right.  There  they  stand,  a  some- 
what motley  collection,  it  must  be 
confessed,  both  in  size  and  binding, 
ranging  from  the  Grey  friars  Latin  and 
Greek  Primers  of  half  a  century  ago 
to  the  Master  of  Balliol's  '  Plato  '  and 
the  '  (Edipus  Tyrannus  '  of  Professor 
Jebb.  Often,  as  I  look  at  them,  my 
mind  wanders  back  over  a  long  vista 
of  years,  and  recalls  some  quaint  me- 
mory of  the  days  when  as  a  schoolboy 
I  hammered  out  by  the  aid  of  Diction- 
ary and  Gradus  Hexameters,  or  Longs 
and  Shorts,  of  doubtful  Latinity  and 
scanning,  or  listened  as  an  under- 
graduate, too  often  with  dull  and 
drowsy  ear,  to  my  College  Tutor's 
learned  unravelling  of  some  tortuous 
passage  in  a  Greek  Chorus.  One  such 
memory  occurred  to  me  only  a  day  or 
two  ago,  when,  wishing  to  verify  a 
quotation,  I  took  from  its  shelf  a 
somewhat  bruised  and  battered  '  Cor- 
pus Poetarum  Latinorum '  in  which 
I  remember  investing  on  my  arrival  as 
a  freshman  in  Oxford.  In  turning 
over  its  pages  I  came  upon  half  a 
sheet  of  paper  dotted  with  certain  pencil 
hieroglyphics  that  on  closer  inspection 
I  made  out  to  be  the  numbers  and 
other  particulars  necessary  for  refer- 
ence to  some  score  of  lines  of  different 
authors  whose  poems  are  to  be  found 
in  the  volume.  For  a  moment,  though 
I  recognised  my  own  handwriting,  my 
memory  was  at  fault  as  to  how  they 
got  there,  but  on  looking  out  one  of 
the  lines  in  question  there  flashed  upon 
my  recollection  an  episode  of  my 
Oxford  life  which  I  had  long  since 
forgotten,  but  which  for  years  after  I 
had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  "  the  High  " 
from  my  feet,  I  had  never  recalled 
without  a  keen  sense  of  amusement. 
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One  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of 
the  members  of  my  college  was  Henry 
Pelham,  and  his  wine  parties  were 
the  most  agreeable  entertainments  of 
their  kind  in  the  University.  They 
were  by  no  means  exclusively  confined 
to  one  set,  or  to  men  of  his  own 
college.  On  the  contrary,  the  rapidly 
maturing  first  from  Balliol  sat  in 
amicable  contiguity  to  the  hard  rider 
from  Christ  Church  or  Trinity,  and 
the  promising  young  orator  of  the 
Union  hobnobbed  with  the  boating 
man  from  Brasenose,  or  the  fast 
bowler  or  crack  bat  of  the  University 
Eleven.  Pelham  was  an  excellent 
host,  and  had  the  happy  knack  of  fusing 
into  harmony  with  each  other  these, 
ofttimes,  under  less  skilful  manage- 
ment, discordant  elements ;  and  the 
result  was  that,  though  it  could  not 
be  said  that  every  man  invariably  hid 
his  own  light  under  a  bushel,  there  was 
less  individual  "  shop  "  talked  at  these 
Symposia  than  at  any  other  that  I  re- 
member in  the  course  of  my  University 
career. 

Pelham  had  been  at  Oxford  about  a 
year  and  a  half  when  I  went  up  to 
keep  my  first  term.  His  father  and 
mine  were  country  squires  in  different 
parts  of  Clayshire ;  and  Pelham  and 
I  had  already  made  each  other's 
acquaintance  at  a  cricket  match  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  of  the 
county,  of  which  I  now  remember 
little  but  the  fact  that  the  division 
which  I  represented  received  a  some- 
what ignominious  beating  in  a  single 
innings.  One  of  the  first  cards  left 
upon  me  was  his,  speedily  followed  by 
an  invitation  to  wine  in  his  rooms. 
Thither  accordingly  I  adjourned  on  the 
appointed  evening  shortly  after  dining 
in  hall,  and  found  some  fifteen  or  six- 
teen men  already  gathered  round  the 
mahogany,  and  discussing  with  much 
apparent  gusto  some  excellent  claret 
which,  I  need  hardly  say,  our  host  had 
not  purchased  from  an  Oxford  wine- 
merchant.  The  party  was  composed 
of  men  of  various  colleges,  our  own 
being  fairly  represented,  and  with 
three  or  four  exceptions  was  to  me,  a 


newly-joined  freshman,  an  entirely 
strange  one.  One  of  these  exceptions 
was  a  little  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Downey,  of  Merton,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  my  schoolfellow  and 
sworn  friend  at  Grey  Friars.  We 
were  in  the  same  house  and  in  the 
same  class  together,  and  had  each 
left  the  school  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
in  order,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  that 
in  the  interval  between  school  and 
college  we  might  unlearn,  in  the  dolce 
far  niente  of  life  with  a  private  tutor, 
the  small  modicum  of  Greek  and 
Latin  which  the  bulk  of  public  school- 
boys, even  to  this  day,  ever  succeed 
in  acquiring.  Since  then  I  had  lost 
sight  of  him,  but  on  my  entering 
Pelham' s  room  he  greeted  me  with  a 
joyous  cry  of  recognition.  "Glad  we 
meet  once  more,  old  fellow !  "  said  he, 
as  I  dropped  into  the  vacant  chair 
beside  him.  "  Heard  you  were  up  this 
term,  and  meant  to  come  and  look 
after  you  directly.  Better  place  this 
than  that  beastly  Grey  Friars  on  a  cold 
winter's  morning,  ain't  it  1  Different 
stuff  this,  too,  from  old  Swisher's 
'  swipes,'  "  he  added,  as  he  refilled  his 
glass  from  the  passing  magnum. 
Downey  was,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, of  the  light-weight  order,  and 
of  an  extremely  youthful  appearance. 
His  boyish  voice  and  laugh,  his  fresh- 
coloured,  cherubic  face,  with  its  blue 
eyes  and  more  than  slightly  "  tip- 
tilted  "  nose,  gave  him  a  look  of  such 
childish  innocence  and  simplicity,  that 
a  physiognomist  would  scarcely  have 
hesitated  to  pronounce  his  patronymic 
to  be  a  singular  misnomer,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  taken  to  indicate  the  posses- 
sion of  sharp  wits  and  absence  of 
youthful  verdure  on  the  part  of  its 
owner.  The  physiognomist  who  drew 
any  such  conclusion,  and  tried  to  fol- 
low it  up  to  his  own  advantage,  would 
have  found  that  he  had  wofully  mis- 
taken his  man,  as  the  sequel  of  my 
story  will  show. 

Very  different  indeed  in  outward 
appearance  was  another  of  my  Grey 
Friars  contemporaries,  Parr  of  Bal- 
liol, who  sat  near  our  host  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  table.  By  two 
years  and  more  my  senior  at  the 
school,  he  was  now  in  his  third  year 
of  residence,  and  had  well  sustained 
at  Oxford  the  high  reputation  as  a 
scholar  he  had  won  at  Grey  Friars. 
There  he  had  carried  all  before  him, 
and  his  school  career  had  culminated 
in  a  Balliol  scholarship,  to  which  he 
had  since  added  the  Hertford  and 
Ireland,  and  mounted  the  rostrum 
more  than  once  at  Commemoration  to 
recite  his  prize  compositions  before  an 
undergraduate  audience  that  bellowed 
indiscriminately  its  praise  or  censure. 
Parr's  undoubted  talents  commanded 
universal  respect,  but  on  the  whole  it 
could  not  be  said  that  he  was  popular 
amongst  his  fellows.  At  school  he  had 
been  looked  on  as  a  bit  of  a  bully  ;  and 
at  college,  though  he  could  be  pleasant 
enough  when  he  chose,  he  was  noted 
for  a  somewhat  overbearing  manner, 
and  was  withal  by  no  means  patient 
of  contradiction.  This  tendency  to 
self-assertion  always  manifested  itself 
more  strongly  whenever,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  which  I  am  writing,  Tod- 
hunter,  familiarly  dubbed  "  Toady," 
was  one  of  the  company,  another  Grey 
Friars  man  who  had  there  been  Parr's 
satellite,  and  who  worshipped  him  and 
hung  on  his  every  sentence  much  after 
the  fashion  that  Boswell  did  on  those 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Great 
Lexicographer. 

The  claret  circulated  freely,  and  for 
a  while  the  conversation  flowed  as 
freely  from  one  topic  to  another,  men 
talking  together  in  groups  without  an 
attempt  on  anyone's  part  to  monopo- 
lise the  talk.  Gradually,  however,  the 
voice  of  Parr  rose  high  above  the  rest, 
as  he  somewhat  authoritatively  and 
dictatorially  set  his  opposite  neighbour 
right  on  the  authorship  and  exact  word- 
ing of  a  Latin  quotation,  upon  which 
the  other  had  been  rash  enough  to 
venture.  Somewhat  nettled  by  Parr's 
tone,  his  adversary  obstinately  held  to 
his  own  version,  and  the  result  was  a 
reference  to  a  neatly  bound  '  Corpus 
Poetarum  Latinorum '  which  occupied 
a  conspicuous  position  on  Pelham's 


bookshelves.  That  Parr  proved  to  be 
right  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  no 
one,  and  the  beaten  man  was  the  first 
frankly  to  own  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken, and  admit  that  he  had  met 
with  the  due  reward  of  his  rashness 
in  venturing  to  dispute  so  paramount 
an  authority.  This  admission  gave 
the  cue  to  Todhunter  to  take  up  his 
parable  and  launch  out  into  one  of  his 
effusive  laudations  of  Parr  and  all  his 
works.  Pretty  plainly  hinting  that 
his  late  opponent  was  one  of  that  class 
who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
he  went  on  to  dilate  on  Parr's  prodi- 
gious powers  of  memory,  and  told  as 
an  instance  of  them  how  he  and  a  rival 
Balliol  luminary,  being  on  a  reading 
party  together  during  the  last  long 
vacation,  had  amused  themselves  during 
their  daily  constitutionals  by  capping 
Greek  and  Latin  verses.  Day  after 
clay,  nay  week  after  week,  according 
to  Todhunter's  account,  had  the  match 
continued,  and  finally  been  drawn  by 
mutual  consent,  to  be  renewed  should 
the  pair  ever  meet  again  in  similar 
circumstances.  Parr  listened  with 
considerable  self-complacency  to  his 
satellite's  narrative  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair  with  an  air  of  contempt  when 
Todhunter  concluded  by  offering  to  lay 
a  "  pony  "  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room  who  would  enter  the  lists  that 
evening  with  his  hero  at  the  same 
amusement. 

Todhunter  spake,  and,  like  the  gods 
whom  Zeus  challenged  to  a  trial  of 
strength  on  the  topmost  peak  of  many- 
ridged  Olympus,  "  we  all  kept  silent 
and  were  still,  marvelling  at  his  say- 
ing, for  he  spake  very  masterfully." 
But  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken, 
and  the  challenge  taken  up  in  a  most 
unlooked-for  quarter.  "  Well,"  said 
the  clear  boyish  voice  of  little  Downey 
"my  knowledge  of  Greek  is  strictly 
limited,  as  you  Grey  Friars  fellows 
are  aware,  to  the  verb  TVTTTW  as  practi- 
cally conjugated  by  old  Swisher,  but 
if  no  one  else  will  have  a  shy,  and  he 
will  give  me  the  first  start,  I  don't 
mind  having  a  canter  against  old  Parr 
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over  the  Latin  course  for  your  '  pony,' 
Toady,  and  I'll  take  my  chance  of 
being  distanced  by  your  Balliol  crack." 

Had  a  bombshell  burst  in  the  mid- 
dle of  our  party  we  could  not  have 
been  more  astounded.  Parr  turned 
as  red  as  a  turkey-cock ;  his  pro- 
minent eyes  nearly  started  out  of  his 
head ;  and  if  hair  ever  does  actually 
stand  on  end  with  either  astonishment 
or  fear,  his  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
done  so.  "  You  impudent  little  beggar," 
he  blurted  out  at  length,  "what  on 
earth  do  you  mean  by  cheeking  me 
like  that  ?  Why  I  remember  at  Grey 
Friars —  "  Come,  come,  Parr, 

don't  get  in  a  wax,  old  fellow,"  said 
Downey,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  only 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Parr's  wrath  ; 
"  I  meant  what  I  said,  but  of  course 
if  you  funk,  I'll  let  Toady  off,  without 
even  asking  for  half-forfeit.  And 
pray  spare  us  your  Grey  Friars  re- 
miniscences, as  they  can  hardly  be  a 
subject  of  general  interest  to  the 
present  company." 

At  the  idea  of  Parr's  funking  to 
encounter  Downey  there  was  a  general 
roar  of  laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Parr  sat  chafing  and  fuming,  and 
finally  began  to  open  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  the  unfortunate  Tod- 
hunter,  for  having  made  him  the  sub- 
ject of  a  ridiculous  challenge,  and  one 
moreover  totally  unauthorised  on  his 
part.  Here,  however,  our  host  inter- 
fered, and,  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  suggested  that  if  Downey  was 
in  serious  earnest  he  had  better  be 
taken  at  his  word,  and  given  his 
chance  of  winning  his  money,  or  re- 
ceiving his  quietus.  To  this  Parr, 
with  not  the  best  grace  in  the  world, 
assented,  and  with  an  air  of  ill-con- 
cealed contempt  offered  to  accede  to 
Downey's  condition  that  he  should 
have  first  start,  further  ironically  in- 
quiring over  what  limits  as  to  time, 
and  over  what  range  of  Latin  poets 
he  proposed,  that  their  contest  should 
extend.  "  Well,"  said  Downey,  "  as 
to  time,  I  am  quite  ready  to  leave  that 
to  Pelham  and  Tod  hunter  to  settle 
together;  the  whole  term  if  you 


please.  And  as  to  poets,  let  us  say 
any  line  out  of  that  big  volume  that 
you  were  poring  over  just  now."  At 
this  there  was  a  fresh  roar  of  laughter. 
"  What,  all  the  poets  in  the  '  Corpus,' 
Downey  !  "  said  Todhunter,  "  why,  how 
hard  you  must  have  been  reading  since 
you  left  Grey  Friars  !  Poor  fellow, 
no  wonder  your  whiskers  have  fallen 
off,  I  only  wonder  your  hair  isn't 
snow-white  into  the  bargain."  "  Don't 
be  personal,  Toady,"  answered  the 
imperturbable  Cherub  ;  "  whiskers  or 
no  whiskers,  I  am  ready  to  swallow 
the  whole  '  Corpus,'  but  if  Parr  objects, 
there's  a  long-winded  fellow  near  the 
end  of  it  I  don't  mind  cutting  out. 
One  Silly-something  or  another.  I 
confess  I  never  read  a  line  of  him  and 
I've  forgotten  his  name."  "I  sup- 
pose you  mean  Silius  Italicus,"  said 
Parr.  "  The  very  party,"  replied  Dow- 
ney. "Well,"  said  Parr,  beginning  to  re- 
cover his  temper,  "cut  him  out,  by  all 
means  if  you  like  ,  we  shall  still  have 
a  pretty  wide  field  to  range  over."  At 
length  it  was  settled  between  Pelham 
and  Todhunter  as  umpires,  firstly,  that 
the  match  should  last  for  two  hours, 
and  that  if  neither  party  was  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  end  of  that 
time  it  should  be  considered  as 
drawn  ;  secondly,  that  a  minute  only 
should  be  allowed  for  one  antagonist 
to  follow  the  other,  and  in  the  event 
of  either  failing  to  keep  time  he  should 
be  declared  the  loser ;  thirdly,  that 
either  antagonist  on  being  challenged 
by  his  adversary  to  do  so,  should  give 
his  authority  for  the  line  quoted,  to 
be  verified  in  case  of  doubt  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  '  Corpus.'  During  the 
settlement  of  these  terms  opinions  as 
to  the  result  of  the  contest  were  freely 
outspoken,  and  with  one  single  excep- 
tion they  were  unanimous,  that 
Downey  would  speedily  find  that  he 
had  caught  a  Tartar.  "  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  a  case  of  '  Infelix  puer,  atque 
impar  congressus,'  "  said  Monckton,  a 
noted  punster,  who  prided  himself,  and 
not  altogether  without  reason,  on  the 
happiness  of  his  classical  quotations. 
Downey,  however,  nothing  daunted, 
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laid  out  another  "  pony  "  round  the 
table  at  five  to  one  in  backing  himself 
to  win.  The  others  evidently  looked 
upon  the  match  as  a  piece  of  bravado 
on  his  part,  for  which,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  himself,  he  was  prepared 
to  pay  pretty  expensively. 

I  have  said,  however,  that  there 
was  one  exception  to  this  general 
chorus,  and  that  exception  was  myself. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  Downey 
and  I  had  been  close  friends  at  school, 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  I  did 
that  this  innocent-looking  little  cherub 
had  two  sides  to  his  character.  Idle 
and  careless  as  he  was  about  his 
school  work,  childish  in  voice  and 
outward  appearance,  he  was  very  far 
from  being  the  fool  that  he  possibly 
looked,  and  that  certainly  his  pas- 
tors and  masters  declared  him  to  be. 
I  was  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  had  not  accepted  Todhunter's 
challenge  and  risked  losing  his  money 
as  a  mere  bit  of  bounce.  I  did  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  during  the 
time  I  had  lost  sight  of  him  he  had 
so  far  changed  his  nature  and  devoted 
himself  to  classical  study  as  to  have  a 
hope  of  successfully  encountering  Parr 
on  his  own  battle-field.  But  I  did 
think  that  in  some  occult  manner  or 
another  Downey  had  got  hold  of  one 
of  his  "  good  things  "  in  reference  to 
capping  verses,  which  would  probably 
result  in  his  antagonist's  discomfiture. 
For  once  in  a  way,  therefore,  I  re- 
solved to  break  through  my  rule 
about  betting,  and  said  with  some- 
thing of  a  freshman's  shyness,  "  I 
don't  like  to  see  an  old  school-friend 
begin  a  fight  like  this  without  a  single 
backer,  and  so  far  as  a  modest  "  fiver  " 
goes,  I  am  ready  to  take  any  of  you 
at  five  to  one."  My  offer  was  promptly 
taken  in  pounds  by  four  of  the  party, 
and  then  as  no  one  appeared  inclined  to 
follow  my  example  Pelham.  called  on 
Downey  to  make  a  start. 

"Well,"  said  Downey,  "I'll  begin 
with  our  friend  Horace  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake  : 


I  don't  suppose  Parr  will  question  my 
authority,  and  I  will  trouble  him  for 
an  x." 

I  noticed  an  uneasy  twitching  about 
Parr's  mouth  at  this  selection  of 
Downey's,  which  confirmed  me  in  my 
idea  that  this  classical  giant  would 
meet  with  the  fate  of  Goliath  at  the 
hands  of  David.  Nevertheless  he 
promptly  answered, 

"  Xanthia  Phoccu,  prius  insolentem." 

The  line  was  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  before  Downey  responded  "  Parr 
sticks  to  Horace,  and  I  can't  do  better 
than  follow  his  lead. 

"  Mittit  venenorum  ferax." 

Trouble  you  for  another  x  Parr." 

The  perspiration  broke  out  on  Parr's 
forehead,  as  he  replied  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause — 

"  Xerxis  et  imperio  bina  coisse  vada," 

and  added,  "  if  you  dispute  my  line 
you  will  find  it  in  the  first  elegy  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Propertius.  " 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  any 
quotation  of  yours,  most  learned 
Parr,"  said  Downey,  "  I  have  only  got 
to  cap  it,  let  us  go  to  Juvenal  for  a 
change. 

"  Ad   summum,    nee   Maurus   erat,    nee 
Sarmata,  nee  Thrax." 

That's  a  line  I'm  sure  you  know 
well,  and  I'll  trouble  you  once  more  to 
cap  me  with  an  x." 

But  to  the  general  astonishment  the 
answer  came  not.  Turning  red  and 
pale  by  turns,  Parr  sat  mute.  His 
upper  lip  worked  nervously,  but  no 
sound  came  from  his  mouth.  "  Surely 
he's  not  already  '  in  extremis,'  "  cried 
Monckton.  "Take  a  life  pill,  old 
Parr."  An  anxious  silence  ensued,  till 
Pelham,  who  sat  with  his  watch  before 
him,  cried  "Time's  up — Downey,  I 
declare  you  the  winner,"  and  handed 
him  the  stakes.  "  Well,  I  never 
thought  that  a  dose  of  Downey  and 
Co.'s  'XXX'  would  have  floored  him 
like  that,"  cried  the  inveterate 
punster. 
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Overbearing  in  manner  as  Parr  was 
apt  to  be,  he  was  a  good-hearted 
fellow  enough  in  the  main,  and  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  took  his  summary  and  mortifying 
defeat  like  a  gentleman.  "  Do  manus," 
he  said.  "  Downey,  you  have  check- 
mated me  fairly  enough,  and  have 
somehow  or  another  discovered  a 
royal  road  to  knowledge  that  I  little 
dreamt  of  in  my  philosophy.  I  aursorry 
you'have  lost  your  money,  Todhunter, 
but  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  for  the 
future  not  to  make  my  classical  ac- 
complishments the  subject  of  rash 
speculation  and  unauthorised  chal- 
lenges. Silence  is  golden,  my  friend, 
a  maxim  of  which  your  runaway 
tongue  has  just  given  you  a  very 
practical  illustration." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  many  things, 
but  I  did  believe  in  your  memory, 
Parr,"  said  Todhunter  ruefully. 

"  My  memory  will  not  enable  me  to 
quote  lines  that  don't  exist,"  said 
Parr  ;  "  and  I  have  a  very  strong  im- 
pression that  there  is  not  another 
line  beginning  with  x  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  poets  agreed  upon,  and 
that  Downey  knows  it." 

"I  have  an  equally  strong  impres- 
sion that  you  are  right,  Parr,"  said 
Downey.  "  At  all  events,  if  you  could 
have  quoted  one  you  would  have 
smashed  me  into  sky-blue  fits,  as  the 
Yankee  fellow  says  in  Martin  "VVhat's- 
his-name.  Cheer  up,  Toady,"  he  added ; 
"  You  look  as  glum  as  you  used  to  do 
when  summoned  by  Swisher  to  a 
private  and  confidential  interview  at 
the  close  of  morning  school.  Don't 
cry  into  your  claret,  old  fellow  ;  it's 
a  sin  and  a  shame  to  water  such  an 
excellent  vintage  as  that.  Here,  take 
your  '  pony '  back  again,  for  I  don't 
mean  to  pocket  your  money  or  any 
one  else's  on  this  event.  I've  no 
objection  to  turning  an  honest  penny 
on  a  good  thing,  but  when  the  good 
thing  is  a  dead  certainty  beforehand, 
then  the  penny  ain't  quite  an  honest 
one.  No,  no.  I've  run  Parr  to  a 
standstill  over  his  own  course,  and 
got  a  jolly  good  rise  out  of  the  rest 


of  you.     That's  enough  for  this  child 
to-night." 

"  Bravo !  Downey,"  said  Pelham. 
"  You  have  won  your  victory  and 
used  it  like  a  gentleman,  and  taken 
us  in  all  round  most  completely. 
Come  now,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  tell  us  how  you  became  possessed 
of  the  dodge  in  question.  Because  we 
can't  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you 
evolved  it  out  of  your  own  inner 
consciousness,  or  that  it  is  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  and  minute  study  on 
your  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
'  Corpus. '  ' 

"  Well,"  said  Downey,  "  I  am  afraid 
I  can't  do  the  trick  twice  over,  at  all 
events  not  with  any  of  the  present 
company,  so  I  don't  mind  letting  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,  though  I  warn  you 
that  the  cat  aforesaid  has  rather  a 
long  tail  hanging  to  it.  You  must 
know,  then,  that  when  my  governor 
took  me  away  from  Grey  Friars  two 
years  ago,  on  the  ground  that  my 
classical  attainments  lacked  finish,  he 
sent  me,  of  all  places  in  the  world  to 
choose,  to  an  old  Cambridge  Don  who 
was  rector  of  a  parish  not  a  hiindred 
miles  from  Newmarket  Heath.  For- 
tunately my  respected  paternity  was 
convinced  that  I  shared  his  rooted 
aversion  for  the  Turf  and  all  its 
works,  and  thought  I  might  be 
trusted  near  that  den  of  thieves,  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  it,  without  the 
slightest  danger.  I  found  old  Busby, 
for  such  was  my  new  tutor's  name,  to 
be  a  very  jolly  old  cock  indeed.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  perfect 
mine  of  classical  lore,  and  a  first-rate 
mathematician  withal ;  but  he  had 
also  a  reputation,  on  which  I  set  a 
higher  value,  for  keeping  a  very  good 
table,  and  an  excellent  cellar  of  port 
wine,  of  which  he  showed  a  sound 
appreciation.  In  particular,  I  remem- 
ber a  bin  of  yellow- sealed  '  twenty ' 
vintage,  reserved  for  very  rare  occa- 
sions, which  even  to  my  inexperienced 
palate  was  real  nectar.  It  was 
quite  a  treat  to  see  the  care  with 
which  the  old  boy  would  bring  up  the 
bottle  from  his  cellar,  and  uncork  and 
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decant  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  the 
gusto  with  which  he  would  hold  the 
first  glass  up  to  the  light,  and  then 
suffer  the  first  sip  of  it  to  trickle 
gently  down  his  throat.  '  Ah,'  he 
would  say  with  a  hearty  smack^ '  Mr. 
Downey,  lay  in  your  port  wine  in  the 
days  of  your  youth,  sir,  to  comfort 
you  in  your  old  age.  You'll  find  it 
a  good  investment,  my  boy,  a  right 
good  investment ;  but  you  won't  see 
a  vintage  like  this  again,  no,  not  if 
you  live  to  be  a  hundred.'  For  some 
time  he  tried  hard  to  do  his  duty  by 
me  as  a  tutor,  but  finding  at  last  that 
I  was  fonder  of  making  a  book  than 
reading  one,  and  that  the  latest  state 
of  the  odds  had  more  charm  for  me 
than  a  chorus  of  Sophocles,  he  gave  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  and  left  me  pretty 
much  to  my  own  devices.  I  read  as 
much  or  as  little  as  I  chose,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  passed  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  in  or  about  New- 
market, picking  up  information  of 
not  exactly  a  classical  order,  and  that 
I  was  never  absent  from  a  meeting  on 
the  Heath.  Not  only  were  my  visits 
there  no  secret  from  old  Busby,  but  I 
discovered  by  degrees  that  the  old 
fellow  had  at  some  period  or  another 
of  his  life  been  pretty  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  a  racecourse,  and  even 
now  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  in- 
terest in  the  possible  winner  of  a 
great  event.  The  last  autumn  I  was 
with  him  was  the  one  in  which,  as 
you  may  remember,  Bucephalus  won 
the  Cesarewitch,  being  at  twenty  to 
one  in  the  betting  before  starting. 
He  had  been  first  favourite,  but  a 
rumour  got  about  some  ten  days 
before  the  race  that  something  was 
amiss  with  the  horse,  and  he  con- 
sequently fell  rapidly  in  the  betting. 
I  had  good  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  he  was  all  right,  and  I  accord- 
ingly got  well  on  him,  in  my  modest 
way  of  venturing,  at  long  odds.  For 
three  or  four  days  before  the  race  I 
noticed  that  old  Busby  seemed  to  take 
an  unusual  interest  in  the  possible 
result,  and  on  my  telling  him  how  I 
had  backed  Bucephalus,  he  asked  what 


were  the  respective  colours  of  the 
horse  and  his  rider.  When  I  an- 
swered, '  Chestnut  the  horse  ;  blue  and 
white  body,  black  sleeves  and  cap,  the 
jockey,'  the  old  boy  gave  a  sudden 
start  and  walked  away  down  his 
garden  to  go  the  daily  round  of  his 
.parish.  On  the  morning  of  the  race, 
to  my  surprise,  he  called  me  mys- 
teriously into  his  study  just  as  I  was 
about  to  start,  and  said,  '  Mr.  Downey, 
I  dare  say  you  Avill  think  I'm  an  old 
fool,  but  I  must  tell  you  in  strict  con- 
fidence that  a  week  ago  I  dreamt  that 
I  was  looking  on  at  a  race  that  was 
being  run  over  a  course  which,  from 
my  early  Cambridge  experiences,  I 
knew  but  too  well  to  be  on  New- 
market Heath.  I  was  standing 
amongst  the  crowd  not  far  from  the 
winning-post,  and  as  some  twenty 
horses  swept  by  me,  I  distinctly  saw 
a  chestnut,  ridden  by  a  jockey  wear- 
ing a  blue  and  white  body  with  black 
sleeves  and  cap,  single  himself  out  from 
the  rest,  and  win  with  apparent  ease 
by  two  lengths.  I  turned  to  a  by- 
stander and  asked  what  race  it  was, 
and  what  horse  had  won.  '  "Why, 
man  alive,'  said  he,  'the  Cesarewitch  ! 

to  be  sure,  and  the  winner  is '  but 

here  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and  my 
dream  left  the  name  unspoken. 
Whether  I  have  heard  it  from  you 
since,  or  whether  the  dream  was  sent 
to  me  from  the  gate  of  horn,  or  the 
gate  of  ivory'  (what  the  old  boy 
meant  by  that  I  don't  know),  'to-day 
will  show.  At  all  events,  I  am  going 
to  put  its  truth  to  a  practical  test,  for 
I  am  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Downey, 
in  the  strictest  confidence  and  as  a 
special  favour,  to  put  this  for  me  on 
Bucephalus.'  Here  he  produced  a 
very  crumpled  and  not  over  clean 
Bank  of  England  'tenner,'  which  he 
handed  to  me.  '  It  is  many  years 
since  I  last  did  such  a  thing,'  added 
he  ;  '  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  do  it  now, 
and  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  do  it 
again,  but  I  don't  believe  that  dream 
came  to  me  for  nothing.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Downey,  and  good  luck.  If 
Bucephalus  wins,  we  will  have  a 
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bottle  of  the  yellow- seal  after  dinner 
this  evening.' 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
you  will  all  remember  that  old  Busby's 
dream  came  strictly  true.     The  horse 
did  win  easily  by  two  lengths,  and  I 
got  my  tutor's  '  tenner  '  on  for  him  at 
twenty  to  one,  besides  making  a  very 
good  thing  of  my   own  little   invest- 
ments.    I  never  saw  a  man  so  pleased 
at  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  and  curi- 
ously enough  he  appeared  to  attribute 
it  far  more  to  me  than  to  his  dream. 
'  If  I  had  not  heard  the  name  of  the 
horse  from  you,'  he  said,   '  and  if  you 
had   not   been   going   to   the  race,   I 
should   probably  have   thought   little 
more  about  the  dream,  and  certainly 
should  not  have  made  my  bet.'     But 
you    are    all    no    doubt   beginning    to 
think    what    this   rigmarole   about   a 
port-wine-drinking  old  parson's  dream 
and   Bucephalus   has   got  to   do  with 
capping   verses,    and    the   dodge    (as 
Pelham  was  pleased  to  call  it)  with 
which  I  got  the  better  of  Parr.    Well, 
just  this.     As  we  sat  together  after 
dinner   the    evening    before    my    de- 
parture,   discussing  a  final    bottle    of 
the  yellow  seal,  old  Busby  suddenly 
remarked,  '  Mr.  Downey,  you  did  me 
a   good    turn    about    my   dream   and 
Bucephalus,    and    one    good    turn  de- 
serves another.     I  can't   put  you  up 
to  a  good  thing  on   the  Turf,   but  I 
can  tell  you  of  something  in  another 
line  which  you  may  possibly  some  day 
have  a  chance  of  turning  to  your  ad- 
vantage.    You   are  going   to  Oxford 
shortly,  and  it  is  quite  possible  you 
may  find  amongst  your  friends  there 
some  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
dabs   at   capping  verses.     Now   it   is 
one  of  those  things,  as  I  believe,  not 
generally     known,     that     while     the 
number    of     lines    in    Latin     poetry 
ending  with  the  letter    x    are  pretty 
numerous,    those    that    begin  with   x 
are  strictly  limited,  as  a  reference  to 
a    gradus    or    dictionary    will    show. 
You  have  only  therefore  to  get  the 
first  start,  if  you  can,  and  stipulate 
that  your  contest  be  confined  to  Latin, 
to  come  in  a  certain  winner.    Remem- 


ber what  I  am  telling  you  refers  ex- 
clusively to  Latin  poetry,  and  to  such 
as  is  included  in  the  '  Corpus '  of  Latin 
poets ;  for  in  Greek,  though  lines  be- 
ginning with  x  are  in  a  minority 
as  compared  with  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  there  are  enough  of  them, 
say  in  ^Eschylus  alone,  to  prolong  any 
match  indefinitely,  and  of  this,  Mr. 
Downey,  you  must  pardon  me  for 
saying,  the  extent  of  your  classical 
knowledge  and  apparent  powers  of 
memory  will  hardly  admit.  Here,' 
he  went  on,  producing  a  half-sheet  of 
paper  from  his  pocket,  '  I  have  written 
out  a  list  of  the  lines  necessary  for 
your  trial  of  strength,  and  if  your 
antagonist  is  not  up  to  the  trick,  and 
gives  you  first  start,  he  may  know 
the  whole  '  Corpus '  by  heart  to  no 
purpose.'  Now  whether  the  old  boy 
really  meant  that  I  was  to  make 
money  by  his  tip,  or  only  to  astonish 
my  friends  by  a  grand  display  of 
classical  fireworks,  I  could  not  quite 
make  out.  He  was  getting  a  little 
hazy  under  the  influence  of  the 
'  twenty,'  and  I  thought  it  best  not 
to  press  him  on  the  subject. 

"  Next  morning  we  parted  the  best 
of  friends,  and  there  really  ends  my 
story.  I  will  honestly  confess  that 
since  I  came  to  Oxford  I  have  been 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  put 
my  knowledge  to  the  proof,  but  it  has 
never  offered  itself  till  to-night,  and  I 
have  never  tried  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  capping  verses  myself,  lest 
some  one  might  smell  a  rat.  When, 
however,  I  heard  Toady  talk  about 
Parr's  set-to  with  the  other  fellow 
having  lasted  through  a  whole  Long, 
I  felt  pretty  sure  that  with  all  his 
memory  he  was  not  up  to  my  dodge, 
and  so  you  see  I  had  a  shy  at  him.  I 
may  as  well  also  confess,  while  I  am 
about  it,  that  I  doubt  if  I  know  by 
heart  a  score  of  lines  of  Latin  or  any 
other  poetry  beyond  the  three  I  quoted 
this  evening." 

"  Did  your  tutor  tell  you  how  he 
came  by  the  dodge  himself  1 "  said 
Parr. 

"Yes,    I    gathered    that    he    had 
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worked  it  out  for  himself  when  at 
Cambridge,  and  made  a  good  thing  of 
it  before  he  took  his  degree.  But,  as 
he  said,  many  a  generation  had  come 
and  gone  since  then,  and  probably  the 
trick  had  been  long  ago  forgotten."  ^ 

"But  what  made  you  bar  Silius 
Italicus  1 "  said  Pelham. 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  anyone 
would  be  sharp  enough  to  ask  me  that 
question,"  answered  Downey.  "  Just 
this,  that  there  are  five  lines  in  him 
which  a  party  of  the  name  of  Xan- 
thippus  has  the  honour  of  leading  off. 
Who  he  was,  I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea,  nor  have  I  any  wish  for  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  If,  however, 
Parr  had  objected  to  bar  him,  I  had 
got  my  four  lines  in  answer  all  ready, 
and  I  should  have  floored  him  all  the 
same.  At  least,  that  is  if  I  could 
have  remembered  them,"  said  Downey, 
modestly,  "and  it  is  just  possible  that 
Parr  might  have  caught  me  on  the 
post  and  got  his  head  in  front  after 
all.  So  I  resolved  to  get  the  Silly 
Italian  scratched  if  I  could,  and  make 
the  event  a  dead  certainty,  barring  my 
having  a  fit  in  the  middle  of  the 
running." 

"  Well,  Downey,"  said  Pelham,  as 
he  pushed  round  a  fresh  magnum  :  "  I 
haven't  got  any  '  twenty  '  port  to  drink 
your  health  in  and  that  of  old  Busby, 
into  whose  betting  ethics  I  shrewdly 
suspect  that  you  were  wise  to  make 
no  deep  scrutiny;  but  I  hope  that 
magnum  will  be  no  bad  substitute. 
Had  you  been  a  leg,  his  coaching 
would  have  enabled  you  to  lighten 
some  of  our  pockets  this  evening,  but 
I  fear  it  won't  help  you  much  for 
Smalls  and  Greats.  Two  lines  of 
Horace,  and  another  of  Juvenal,  is 
rather  a  slender  provision  for  the 
schools,  and  you'll  have  to  tackle  your 
'  Corpus  '  in  a  different  fashion  to  get  a 


good  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  Testamur 
out  of  the  examiners." 

Forty  years  and  more  have  gone  by 
since  I  sat  in  Pelham's  rooms  on  the 
occasion  recorded  in  this  story,  and 
of  most  of  those  then  present  I  may 
say  regretfully  with  Praed — 

"  Where  arc  my  friends  ?  I  am  alone  : 
No  playmate  shares  my  beaker  : 

Some  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  stone, 
And  some — before  the  Speaker." 

Since  then  I  have  mixed  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but  I 
have  never  again  been  present  at  any 
attempt  to  try  on  "  the  Downey 
Dodge,"  as  we  then  christened  it, 
nor  do  I  know  if  any  tradition  of 
it  still  survives  in  the  University. 
Indeed,  I  had  myself  quite  forgot- 
ten it,  till  reminded  of  it  by  the 
slip  of  paper  I  found,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  the  pages  of  my 
•'  Corpus.'  I  have  turned  over  those 
pages  pretty  often  of  late  years,  and 
why  it  should  have  for  so  long  therein 
"  reposed  unscanncd,"  (like  "  Medlar's 
feet  beneath  the  broad  Atlantic  "  in 
the  above  quoted  poem),  I  cannot 
explain,  save,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
hidden  in  the  part  of  the  volume  de- 
voted to  the  poetry  of  Silius  Italicus. 
Of  that  author  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  never  yet  read  a  line,  and  I 
know  no  more  of  him  than  the  fact 
revealed  to  us  by  Downey,  that  there 
are  five  lines  in  his  seventeen  books 
which  begin  with  the  letter  x. 
Stay,  I  am  wrong,  one  thing  more  I 
do  know  of  him  :  In  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
admirable  biography  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  I  came  upon  that  omnivorous 
reader's  opinion  of  him  thus  tersely 
indicated  in  his  diary  ;  "  Silius  Italicus 
is  a  conceited  ass."  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Macaulay  was  per- 
fectly right. 
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PAUL  Louis  COURIER  was  born  in 
Paris  on  January  4th,  1 773.  While  he 
was  yet  but  a  child,  his  father  left  the 
capital  for  a  small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Luynes,  in  Touraine.  The 
reasons  for  this  change  of  home  were 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  country 
and  time.  Jean  Paul  Courier,  the 
father,  was  a  clever  and  accomplished 
man,  whose  money  enabled  him  to  find 
acquaintances  in  a  rank  far  above  his 
own.  Among  these  was  a  certain 
duke,  who  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  borrow  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand francs,  but  was  showing  no  haste 
to  repay  them.  The  plebeian  creditor 
took  his  revenge  in  an  aristocratic 
fashion,  and  it  soon  came  to  his  grace's 
ears  that  his  duchess  was  playing  him 
false.  The  duke,  in  his  turn,  chose  a 
form  of  vengeance  much  in  vogue 
among  the  upper  classes.  One  night, 
as  M.  Courier  was  leaving  the  opera- 
house,  he  was  set  upon  by  two  armed 
ruffians,  whom,  however,  he  managed 
to  keep  at  bay  till  assistance  arrived. 
One  of  his  assailants  was  discovered 
to  be  the  duke's  valet ;  the  other 
was  a  private  in  the  King's  Guards. 
They  were  pronounced  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  ;l 
but  the  magistrates  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  investigate  the  affair,  nor 
was  the  duke's  name  ever  publicly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 
Courier  was  banished  from  the 
Court. 

Thus  deprived  at  one  blow  of  his 
money  and  his  noble  acquaintances, 
the  father  turned  his  back  on  Paris, 
and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  a 
country  life,  and  to  the  education  of 
his  son.  Gifted  with  a  lively  wit,  and 
a  very  fair  scholar,  the  teacher  found 
it  no  hard  matter  to  inspire  his  sym- 
pathetic pupil  with  so  keen  a  love  for 

1  A  sentence  duly  executed  in  the  Place  de 
Greve,  as  recorded  in  Lady  Morgan's  journal. 

No.  323.— VOL.  LIV. 


Greek  literature  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  scarcely  less  familiar 
with  Euripides  and  Sophocles  than 
with  Corneille  and  Racine. 

Young  Paul's  classical  studies  were 
checked,  however,  for  a  time,  by  his 
removal  to  the  Artillery  College  at 
Chalons;  and  in  the  spring  of  1794 
he  joined  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  In 
the  following  year,  having  absented 
himself  without  leave  on  the  occasion 
of  his  father's  death,  he  was  sent  in 
punishment  to  Albi,  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  his  duty  consisted 
in  receiving  and  inspecting  cannon 
balls  and  gun-carriages ;  as  a  relief 
to  the  monotony  of  which  weari- 
some details,  he  occupied  himself  in 
translating  Cicero's  oration,  '  Pro 
Ligurio.'  From  Albi,  Courier  was  sent 
to  Toulouse,  where  he  entered  heartily 
into  all  the  festivities  and  dissipa- 
tions that  marked  the  reaction  which 
supervened  upon  the  termination  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Unhappily,  among 
the  qualities  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father  was  a  certain  laxity  of  moral?, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged 
one  Sunday  morning  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  from  Toulouse,  without  the 
sanction  or  knowledge  of  his  military 
superiors.  His  success  in  love  affairs 
could  not  be  attributed  to  his  good 
looks,  for  he  is  described  as  being  tali 
and  lanky,  with  a  wide  mouth,  thick 
lips,  and  a  face  scarred  by  small-pox. 

This  fresh  irregularity  having  been 
condoned,  Courier  was  ordered,  after  a 
brief  delay,  to  join  the  army  of  Eng- 
land, at  that  time  quartered  in  Brit- 
tany. As  usual,  consulting  only  his 
own  pleasure  and  convenience,  he 
leisurely  travelled  along  the  northern, 
coasts,  and  finally  fixed  himself  at 
Rennes,  where  he  sketched  a  rough 
draft  of  his  '  Eloge  d'Helene.'  A  few 
months  later  he  obtained  his  transfer 
to  the  army  of  Italy. 

A  A 
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On  the  1 8th  May,  1799,  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army,  under 
Macdonald,  quitted  the  .Eternal  City, 
leaving  General  Gamier  with  only 
six  thousand  men  to  make  head 
against  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The 
unequal  struggle  was  maintained  for 
four  months,  till  on  the  2 9th  Sep- 
tember the  French  were  driven  into 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On  that 
day  Courier  had  gone  to  pay  his  fare- 
well visit  to  the  Vatican,  and  had 
grown  so  absorbed  in  his  studies, 
that  night  came  on  before  he  be- 
thought him  of  his  critical  position. 
No  sooner  did  he  issue  into  the  darken- 
ing streets  than  his  uniform  was  re- 
cognised, and  an  infuriated  mob 
gathered  at  his  heels,  uttering  cries  of 
"Al  Giaccobino  /"  One  man  even  fired 
a  musket  at  him,  and  accidentally 
killed  an  old  woman ;  while  Courier, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
escaped  to  his  lodgings  in  the  house  of 
one  Chiaramonte,  a  kind-hearted  old 
man,  who  drove  him  in  his  own  car- 
riage to  St.  Angelo.  A  few  days  later 
the  French  embarked  on  board  Com- 
modore Trowbridge's  squadron,  and 
Avere  landed  at  Marseilles.  Between 
Marseilles  and  Paris  the  diligence 
was  stopped  by  a  band  of  brigands-, 
calling  themselves  Legitimists,  who 
despoiled  the  passengers  of  every- 
thing they  possessed  that  was  worth 
taking.  A  yet  graver  misfortune 
overtook  the  plundered  artillery  offi- 
cer ;  he  burst  a  blood  vessel,  and  for 
four  months  was  confined  to  his  room 
in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  On 
his  recovery  Courier  frequented  the 
society  of  such  learned  scholars  as 
Akerblad,  Millin,  Clavier,  Ste.  Croix, 
Boissonade,  &c.,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  political  movements  of  the  day.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  translated 
Cicero's  philippics,  but  a  sudden  re- 
lapse again  claimed  for  him  his 
mother's  affectionate  nursing.  Shortly 
.afterwards  he  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  through  the  death  of  that  tender 
parent,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  devotedly  attached. 

During  the  next  few  years  Courier 


employed  his  leisure  in  various  trans- 
lations and  imitations  of  the  lesser 
classics,  both  Greek  and  Koman.  They 
are  of  no  particular  merit,  and  re- 
markable chiefly  as  the  work  of  a 
young  officer  whose  nights  were 
devoted  to  pleasure. 

Jn  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed,  through  the  influence 
of  Generals  Duroc  and  Marmont,  who 
had  been  fellow  collegians  with  him  at 
Chalons,  Chef  d'Escadron  of  the  First 
Kegiment  of  Horse  Artillery,  then 
stationed  at  Piacenza.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  hastening  to  report  himself,  he 
spent  a  mouth  on  his  farm  in  Touraine. 
and  then  travelled  so  entirely  accord- 
ing to  his  own  caprice  that  it  was  not 
until  the  18th  March,  1804,  that  he 
presented  himself  at  the  head-quarters 
of  his  regiment.  The  Consulate  was 
by  that  time  nearly  played  out,  and 
the  colonels  of  the  different  regiments 
had  received  instructions  to  sound,  the 
feeliugs  of  their  respective  corps  as  to 
the  proclamation  of  an  Empire.  In 
Italy  the  idea  was  entertained  some- 
what coldly,  though  neither  officers 
nor  men  cared  to  thwart  the  whim  of 
their  favourite  leader.  To  Courier  the 
assumption  of  the  imperial  title  seemed 
a  great  mistake,  and  even  a  step  back- 
wards in  the  path  of  true  dignity.  It 
was  a  falling  off  from  the  natural 
grandeur  of  the  man ;  and  from  that 
moment  whatever  attachment  he  may 
originally  have  felt  for  his  profession 
gradually  cooled  down  and  finally 
changed  to  disgust.  In  a  letter  dated 
from  Piacenza,  May,  1804,  Courier 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  the 
scene  that  was  enacted  in  his  own 
regiment : — 

"We  have  just  made  an  Emperor,  and  for 
my  part  I  was  not  at  all  in  the  way.  This  is 
how  it  happened.  This  morning  [Colonel] 
D'Anthouanl  calls  us  together,  and  states  the 
reason,  bluntly,  without  preface  or  peroration — 
'  An  Empire  or  the  Republic,  which  is  most  to 
your  taste  ? '  as  who  should  say,  '  Roast  or 
boiled,  broth  or  soup,  which  will  you  take  ? ' 
His  speech  finished,  we  look  at  one  another, 
sitting  all  round  in  a  circle.  '  Gentlemen, 
how  do  you  vote  ? '  Not  a  word  :  no  one  opens 
his  mouth.  That  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more,  and  became  embarrassing  for  D'An- 
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thouard  and  for  every  one  else,  when  Mairc, 
a  young  man,  a  lieutenant  whom  you  may 
have  seen,  stood  up  and  said  :  '  If  he  wants  to 
be  Emperor,  let  him  be  ;  but  so  far  as  my 
opinion  goes,  I  don't  like  it  at  all.'  '  Explain 
yourself,'  said  the  colonel ;  'is  it  your  wish — 
is  it  not  your  wish  ?'  'It  is  not  my  wish,' 
replied  Maire.  '  Very  good.'  Fresh  silence. 
We  began  to  scan  one  another's  faces  as  people 
do  who  see  each  other  for  the  first  time.  We 
should  be  still  at  it  if  I  had  not  taken  lip  my 
parable.  'Gentlemen,'  said  I,  'it  seems  to 
me,  under  correction,  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
which  concerns  us.  If  the  nation  wants 
an  Emperor,  is  it  for  you  to  discuss  the  point  ?' 
This  reasoning  appeared  so  strong,  so  lumi- 
nous, so  pertinent,  that  I  carried  away  the 
meeting.  Never  had  orator  such  a  complete 
success.  We  all  get  up,  sign,  and  go  off  to 
billiards.  Maire  said  to  me,  '  Upon  my  word, 
commandant,  you  speak  like  Cicero,  but  why 
do  you  so  particularly  desire  that  he  should  be 
Emperor  ?  '  '  To  be  done  with  it,  and  get 
away  to  our  billiard  match.  Were  we  to  stay 
there  all  day  ?  And  why  are  you  against  it  ? ' 
'I  don't  know,'  said  he,  'but  I  fancied  he  was 
made  for  something  better. '  The  lieutenant's 
remark  seems  to  me  not  far  wrong.  In  fact, 
tell  me  what  does  a  man  like  Buonaparte — .1 
soldier,  a  leader  of  armies,  the  first  captain  in 
the  world — mean  by  wishing  to  be  called 
'  Majesty  '  ?  To  be  BCONAPAUTE  and  make 
himself  'Sire'  !  lie  aspires  to  descend  :  no, 
he  thinks  to  rise  by  placing  himself  on  a  level 
with  kings.  He  prefers  a  title  to  a  name. 
Poor  man  !  His  ideas  are  below  his  fortune." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year  Courier  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Horse  Artillery  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  South  Italy, 
under  General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  and 
received  from  the  hands  of  Marshal 
Jourdan  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Twelve  months  ]atcr  he 
volunteered  for  the  campaign  in  Cala- 
bria, a  brief  and  inglorious  affair 
which  served  only  to  increase  his 
dislike  to  the  profession  of  arms.  He 
himself  was  so  far  unlucky  that  on 
several  occasions  he  was  robbed  of 
everything  but  the  clothes  in  which  he 
stood.  "  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  who  have  most 
reason  to  complain,  seeing  that  I 
have  still  all  my  limbs ;  but  the  shirt 
on  my  back  does  not  belong  to  me, 
from  which  you  may  judge  of  our 
discomforts  in  general."  He  also 
referred  to  his  losses  in  a  humorous 
letter  of  thanks  addressed  to  General 
Mossel,  from  Mileto  : — 


"  I  have  received,  General,  the  shirt  you 
bestow  upon  me.  God  reward  you,  General, 
either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Never  was 
charity  better  placed.  1  am  not,  however, 
quite  naked.  1  have  even  a  shirt  on  my  back, 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  has  110  flap  either 

in  front  or  rear There  is  no  one  but 

you,  General,  in  the  whole  army  capable  of 
such  a  charitable  act ;  for,  besides  that  my  . 
comrades  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  badly 
equipped  as  myself,  it  is  now  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that  I  cannot  keep  anything,  experience 
having  shown  that  whatever  is  given  to  me 
goes  to  the  ..brigands  as  a  jnatter  of  right. 
....  People,  therefore,  are  weary  of  clothing 
me  and  of  giving  me  alms,  and  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  it  will  be  my  fate  to  die  as 
naked  as  I  was  born." 

Sick  at  heart  over  the  incessant 
massacres  of  patriots,  weary  of  the 
monotony  of  his  professional  duties, 
twice  placed  under  arrest  for  grave 
derelictions  from  duty,  and  repeatedly 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  military 
authorities,  Courier  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, which  was  at  last  accepted. 
His  farewell  to  his  brother  officers  was 
thoroughly  characteristic  : — 

"Good-bye,  Major!  Good-bye,  my  com- 
rades, old  and  new,  known  and  unknown  ! 
Drink  what  is  cool,  eat  what  is  hot,  make 
love  as  you  may.  Good-bye." 

To  M.  Akerblad  he  mention ed  that 
he  had  been  present  at  a  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  words  porco  and  asino 
could  be  admitted  into  heroic  verse, 
the  decision  being  given  in  the  affirm- 
ative, on  the  authority  of  Homer. 
"  Notify  this  decree,"  he  sarcastically 
remarks,  "  to  your  Tuscan  literati,  and 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  It  is  a 
point  that  interests  many  individuals 
who,  otherwise,  could  never  hope  to 
see  their  names  in  epic  poetry." 

Courier  reached  Paris  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1809,  just  as  all 
France  had  gone  mad  with  exultation 
over  the  victories  of  Abensberg  and 
Echmuhl.  He  had  also  the  mischance 
to  encounter  some  old  comrades,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  years, 
on  their  way  from  Spain  to  join 
the  victorious  army  in  Germany. 
Among  them  was  General  Count  Lari- 
boisiere,  who  pressed  him  to  resume 
the  service,  promising  to  exert  his 
A  A  2 
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utmost  interest  in  his  favour.  In  a 
moment  of  weakness,  or  of  enthusiasm, 
Courier  consented,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
visional order  to  proceed  to  Vienna. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle 
of  Juno  that  he  reported  himself  at 
head-quarters,  and  was  instructed  to 
join  the  Fourteenth  Coi-ps,  then  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy.  Unprovided 
with  money  or  a  horse,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  his  way  on  foot  to  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  where,  famished 
and  fever- stricken,  he  stood  to  his 
guns  in  the  island  of  Lobau  until 
nature  gave  way,  and  some  of  his  men 
carried  him  to  a  boat  that  was 
about  to  cross  the  Danube.  Conveyed 
to  Vienna  he  speedily  recovered  his 
health,  and  with  it  his  old  distaste 
for  the  military  profession.  He  ac- 
cordingly sought  out  Generals  Lari- 
boisiere  and  Aubry,  and  begged  them, 
to  erase  his  name  from  all  the  states 
of  the  army.  That  simple  formality 
he  chose  to  regard  as  his  final  manu- 
mission from  military  servitude,  and 
forthwith  took  his  departure  for  Stras- 
burg,  whence  he  wandered  on  to 
Lucerne,  and  there  amused  himself 
with  a  free  but  singularly  elegant 
translation  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Peri- 
cles. Of  Plutarch  he  wrote  to  a 
friend : — 

"  He  is  a  pleasant  author,  and  VPIT  little 
known  by  tlio.se  who  do  not  read  him  in  his 
own  tongue,  for  his  merit  lies  wholly  in  his 
stylo.  He  laughs  at  facts,  and  makes  use  only 
of  such  as  suit  him,  caving  for  nothing  else. 
than  to  appear  an  able  writer.  He  would 
make  Pompey  win  the  battle  of  Pharsaiia 
if,  by  doing  so,  his  diction  would  be  better 
rounded.  He  is  right.  All  those  absurdities 
called  histories  owe  their  sole  value  to  artistic 
treatment." 

Early  in  November  Courier  arrived 
in  Florence,  and  on  the  following  day 
repaired  to  the  Lauren tian  Library,  in 
which,  during  the  previous  year, 'he 
had  noticed  a  manuscript  of  Longus, 
which  appeared  to  be  complete.  On  a 
closer  examination  he  now  discovered 
that  it  contained  some  ten  pa<*es  of 
the  '  Daphnis  and  Chloe  '  that  had  been 
nns:-ing  from  all  previous  editions, 
-hscovery  he  communicated  to  M. 


Eenouard,a  Paris  publisher,  who  hap- 
pened just  then  to  be  in  Florence,  and 
who  evinced  great  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, promising  to  bring  out  original  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  text  and  of  Courier's 
proposed  translation.  The  manuscript 
being  particularly  difficult  to  decipher, 
Courier  employed  Signer  Furia,  the 
librarian,  and  Signor  Benoini,  his 
assistant,  to  make  a  clear  copy,  and  to 
mark  the  place  in  the  supplement 
occupied  by  this  passage  he  slipped  in 
between  two  folios  a  half  sheet  of 
paper,  the  underside  of  which  was  un- 
luckily besmeared  with  ink.  The 
volume,  it  should  be  explained,  com- 
prised several  manuscripts,  and  among 
others  one  of  vHsop,  on  which  Signor 
Furia  had  been  at  work  for  some 
years,  and  had  thus  become  familiar 
with  the  transcriber's  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  Greek  characters  and  contrac- 
tions. It  was  in  exhibiting  this  dis- 
covery to  M.  Renouari]  that  Courier 
found  that  his  marker  stuck  so  tightly 
to  the  folio  that  he  could  not  detach 
it  without  using  dangerous  violence. 
Signor  Furia,  being  equally  nervous, 
the  French  publisher  undertook  and 
adroitly  accomplished  the  delicate  task, 
but  not  without  effacing  at  least  a 
score  of  words  scattered  over  as  many 
lines.  The  librarian,  though  naturally 
somewhat  disconcerted,  appears  at  rirst 
to  have  treated  the  mishap  as  entirely 
accidental,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
case,  and  while  under  that  impression 
he  declined  Courier's  offer  of  the  copy 
made  by  himself  and  his  assistant, 
contenting  himself  with  attaching  to 
the  injured  folio  the  marker  that  had 
wrought  the  mischief,  and  on  which 
was  written  the  folio  wing  confession  : — 

"This  scrap  of  paper,  inadvertently  placed 
in  the  manuscript  to  serve  as  a  marker,  proved 
to  be  blotted  with  ink:  the  fault  is  wholly 
mine,  through  my  heedlessness  ;  in  testimony 
whereof  I  append  my' signature. 

"  Corr.iEi;. 

"Florence,  the  10th  November,  1S09." 

The  affair,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  brushed  aside.  The  '  Corriere 
Milanese  '  published  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  affair,  of  which 
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Courier  wisely  refused  to  take  any 
notice.  But  when,  fuming  under  this 
exposure  of  his  own  carelessness  in 
having  so  long  overlooked  this  miss- 
ing fragment  (really  of  no  great 
intrinsic  value),  Signer  Furia  was 
foolish  enough  to  follow  the  news- 
paper with  an  equally  garbled  narra- 
tive, a  commotion  was  raised  which  at 
length  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
General  Gassendi,  Minister  of  War, 
who  had  been  making  inquiries  about 
a  Chef  d'Escadron  of  the  Horse  Artil- 
lery, missing  since  Wagram,  and  also 
of  the  Director-General  of  the  Library, 
until  then  comfortably  ignorant  of  the 
misadventure.  Both  these  important 
personages  now  threatened  to  pounce 
upon  the  unfortunate  Hellenist,  who 
had  been  rendered  famous  by  an  ink 
blot.  To  General  Gassendi  Courier 
wrote  a  letter  of  explanation,  couched 
in  a  strangely  familiar  strain,  while  in 
a  lighter  vein  he  sketched  his  critical 
position  for  the  information  of  an  ex- 
brother-officer  : — 

"All!  my  dear  friend,"  he  wrote,  "  my 
affairs  are  very  much  worse  than  you  have  been 
told.  I  have  two  ministers  at  my  heels,  one 
of  whom  wants  to  have  me  shot  as  a  deserter, 
the  other  to  have  me  hanged  for  having  stolen 
some  Greek.  I  reply  to  the  former  :  '  Mon- 
seigneur,  I  am  not  a  soldier,  and  consequently 
not  a  deserter.'  To  the  latter,  '  I\Ionseigneur, 
I  do  not  care  two  straws  for  Greek,  and  ha.ve 
stolen  none.'  They  retort — the  one:  'You 
are  a  soldier,  for  only  a  year  ago  you  got  drunk 
in  the  Island  of  Lobau,  with  L and  such- 
like rakes,  who  spoke  to  you  as  to  a  comrade. 
You  followed  the  Emperor  on  horseback, 
therefore  you  shall  be  shot. '  The  other  :  '  You 
shall  be  hanged  ;  for  you  Lave  smirched  a  page 
of  Greek  to  play  a  trick  011  certain  pedants 
who  know  neither  Greek  nor  any  other 
language.'  Thereupon  I  bewail  myself,  and 
ask  :  '  Shall  I  then  be  shot  for  having  drunk 
to  the  health  of  the  Emperor?  Jlust  I  then 
be  hanged  for  a  dab  of  ink? '.  ...  In  truth, 
I  trouble  myself  very  little  about  it.  I  believe 
that  I  am  really -beyond  the  reach  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  equally  quit  of  their  protection 
and  their  persecution. " 

His  belief  was  justified.  He  was 
molested  neither  by  the  Minister  of 
War  nor  by  the  Director-General  of  the 
Library,  but  an  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  M.  Renouard  provoked  him  to 
publish  his  famous  letter  addressed  to 


that  publisher,  in  which  he  first  gave 
his  countrymen  a  taste  of  his  pungency 
as  a  satirist.  At  the  time  this  pamph- 
let created  an  extraordinary  sensation, 
for  men  had  lost  their  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect,  and  spoke  of 
the  superior  authorities  only  with 
bated  breath.  It  was  generally  ap- 
proved by  Courier's  personal  friends, 
except  by  M.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  who 
very  properly  objected  to  its  offensive 
personalities  and  savage  tone.  To  this 
charge  Courier  pleaded  guilty,  but 
urged  in  extenuation  of  his  offence 
that,  "  seeing  men  and  dogs  at  his 
heels,  he  had  twirled  his  cudgel 
around,  without  much  caring  whom  he 
struck." 

In  the  summer  of  1812  Courier  left 
Italy  for  the  last  time.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  resided  chiefly 
in  Paris  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
acquaintance  of  Clavier,  under  whose 
roof  he  learned  to  dream  of  domestic 
happiness,  and  began,  in  a  fitful  way, 
to  desire  a  home  for  himself.  Against 
this  new  sentiment  his  inveterate 
horror  of  restraint  and  his  tendency 
to  Bohemianism  struggled  fiercely 
though  ineffectually,  for  in  the  spring 
of  1814  he  found  himself  pledged  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  his  learned 
friend,  a  young  lady  of  considerable  per- 
sonal attractions,  endowed  with  much 
good  sense  and  amiability,  and  pos- 
sessed of  many  accomplishments.  And 
yet  his  marriage  was  hardly  arranged 
befor6  the  engagement  was  broken  off 
through  his  besetting  waywardness. 
Within  forty-eight  hours,  however,  he 
had  repented  of  his  capriciousness,  and 
earnestly  besought  Madame  Clavier 
to  forgive  him  and  intercede  for  him. 
His  strange  behaviour  he  attributed  to 
the  same  cause  that  wrought  the  ruin 
of  Psyche,  namely,  the  counsels  of 
kinsfolk,  and  he  promised  to  work 
for  M.  Clavier  in  any  way  he  might 
command.  He  would  make  transla- 
tions, researches  and  notes,  would  copy 
out  extracts,  and  would  even  strive  to 
become  an  Academician.  This  curious 
act  of  contrition  being  accepted,  the 
mature  bridegroom  of  forty-two  years 
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of  age  was  married  on  the  12th  May, 
1814,  to  a  fair  bride  of  only  eighteen, 
of  whose  society  he  grew  weary  in  a 
few  weeks.  By  way  of  a  chnnge  he 
went  off  by  himself  to  his  fnrm  in 
Touraine,  and  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
jected a  voyage  to  "the  ancient  Lusi- 
tania."  The  tender  remonstrances  and 
loving  appeals  of  his  young  wife  at 
last  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to 
renounce  tin's  design,  and  after  awhile, 
as  one  of  his  biographers  remarks,  ho 
became  "  acclimatised  to  a  matrimonial 
life." 

Under  the  first  Restoration  and 
during  the  troublous  scenes  of  the 
Hundred  Days  Courier  kept  aloof  from 
politics.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Restoration  he  was  favourably 
regarded  by  the  returned  exiles  as 
one  who  had  long  since  broken  with 
the  Empire ;  but  his  constitutional 
opinions  soon  gave  umbrage  to  the 
ultra-Royalists,  who  were  taking  an 
unwise  revenge  for  their  long  exclu- 
sion from  power.  Towards  the  close 
of  1815  he  happened  to  be  in  Touraine, 
and,  as  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  dined 
on  one  occasion  in  the  company  of 
Chouans,  Yendeens,  and  ultra-Roya- 
lists, who  had  toasted  her  health  :^- 

"There  wove  two  priests  them,"  ho.  con- 
tinued, "both  of  whom  got  tipsy.  One  of  them 
had  to  conduct  a  funeral  service,  which  was 
the  first  thing  that  escaped  his  memory.  On 
returning  home,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  ho 
found  that  the  corpse  and  the  mourners  had 
been  waiting  for  him  since  noon.  Tie  at  once 
busied  himself  with  burying  the  body.  Tie 
chanted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  set  the 
bells  ringing-a  hideous  uproar.  The  other 
who  was  farther  gone  than  his  neighbour 
touted  to  fight  me.  Being  told  that  I  had  a 
young  find  pretty  wife,  lie  included  in  several 
hussar-like  jokes,  which  greatly  diverted  the 
company.  " 

Many  of  the  Royalist  priests,  in- 
deed, had  acquired  the  license  of 
camps,  and  were  a  disgrace  to  their 
.sacred  calling.  Men  of  that  stamp 
were  little  calculated  to  command  the 
respect  of  their  parishioners,  and 
seldom  concerned  themselves  to  act  as 
peacemakers  between  the  hostile  fac- 


tions into  which  rural  France  was  then 
divided.  Scarcely  less  mischievous  was 
the  insolence  of  the  mayors  and  other 
municipal  officers,  whose  petty  tyranny 
inflicted  much  serious  suffering  upon 
the  helpless  peasantry.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  Courier  no  more  held 
with  the  Royalists  than  Avith  their 
predecessors,  lie  became  a  butt  for  all 
sorts  of  annoyance  and  spoliation. 
His  trees  were  cut  down  and  carted 
away  by  individuals  to  whom  lie  was 
able  to  bring  home  the  trespass  and 
robbery,  but  the  mayor  took  them 
under  his  protection,  and  no  redress 
could  be  obtained.  Others  filched 
away  entir-e  roods  of  land,  or  withheld 
their  rents,  and  the  law,  when  set  in 
motion  by  one  of  the  disaffected,  was 
powerless  to  coerce  the  evildoers.  All 
this  greatly  disquieted  Courier,  not 
merely  on  his  own  account,  but  through 
his  generous  sympathy  with  the  weak 
and  unfriended. 

It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  un- 
burden his  mind  to  his  wife.  He  felt 
that  humanity  and  patriotism  alike 
required  of  him  to  do  something  for 
his  harassed  and  down-trodden  neigh- 
bours. Under  this  conviction  he  wrote 
his  memorable  '  Petition  aux  Deux 
Chambres,'  dated  the  10th  December, 
1816,  a  brilliant  little  pamphlet  of  ten 
pages.  The  clear  statement  of  facts  and 
incidents  that  outraged  the  commonest 
feelings  of  humanity,  the  fearless  and 
uncompromising  tone,  the  pungent, 
incisive  diction — all  combined  to  create 
a  sensation  through  all  classes  of 
the  Parisian  world,  and  ministers 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  strained  to  the  utmost  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  nation,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  henceforth  to  temper  the 
zeal  of  their  subordinate  agents.  M. 
Decazes,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  far  from  dis- 
pleased at  the  check  so  unexpectedly 
inflicted  upon  his  ultra-Royalist  col- 
leagues and  the  Court,  untaught  by 
the  lessons  of  adversity.  In  any  case, 
it  is  certain  that  such  rigorous  pro- 
ceedings were  thenceforth  discoun- 
tenanced, though  too  much  license  was 
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still   allowed  to   rural    and  municipal 
authorities. 

No  one  seems  to  have  been  more 
surprised  than  Courier  himself  at  the 
success  of  his  first  essay  as  a  political 
writer ;  but,  instead  of  immediately 
pursuing  the  path  that  invited  him 
onward  to  popularity  and  usefulness, 
he  turned  aside  to  translate  that  not 
very  edifying  tale  commonly  known  as 
'The  Ass'  of  Lucian  which  was  subse- 
quently published  in  1818.  A  serious 
attack  of  illness,  which  well-nigh 
proved  fatal,  followed  by  the  death  of 
his  father-in-lasv,  whom  he  sincerely 
esteemed  and  loved,  reduced  him  to 
such  a  state  of  physical  prostration 
that  the  management  of  his  property 
devolved  upon  his  wife,  who  ever 
afterwards  kept  it  in  her  own  hands. 
While  suffering  in  mind  and  body 
Courier  unwisely  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  one  of  the  three  vacant 
chairs  at  the  Academy.  His  canvass 
was  hopeful,  and  he  secured  the  promise 
of  a  considerable  number  of  votes. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  unanimously  re- 
jected. He  felt  the  disappointment 
keenly,  and  had  not  the  good  sense  to 
hide  his  feelings.  Irritated  by  the  im- 
pertinence of  some  second-rate  journal, 
which  had  reminded  him  that  to  be- 
come an  Academician  something  more 
was  needed  than  Greek,  he  dashed  off 
a  truculent  undignified  letter  to  the 
Academy,  in  which  he  not  only  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  challenge  of  the  jour- 
nalist, but  ungraciously  sneered  at 
his  more  fortunate  rivals.  This  un- 
wise effusion  naturally  did  not  increase 
his  reputation,  but  a  better  reception 
was  accorded  to  his  ten  letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  '  Censeur,'  all  full  of  the 
keenest  irony  and  caustic  humour.  In 
the  first  he  plunged,  as  usual,  head- 
long into  his  subject : — 

"You  compassionate  us  peasants,  and  you 
are  so  far  right  that  our  lot  might  undoubtedly 
be  better.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  mayor 
and  a  garde- champetre,  whose  tempers  are 
easily  disturbed.  Fine  and  imprisonment  are 
no  trifles.  But  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  olden 
time  we  could  be  killed  for  five  soils  parisis  : 
that  was  the  law.  Any  noble  who  killed  a 
villein  was  bound  to  cast  five  sous  upon  the 


grave  of  the  deceased  ;  but  liberal  laws  are 
seldom  rigorously  enforced,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  nothing  was  paid  for  killing  us.  Now- 
adays, it  costs  a  mayor  seven  and  a  half  sous 
for  stamped  paper  merely  to  put  a  working- 
man  into  prison,  and  the  magistrates  interfere. 
Inquiries  are  instituted,  and  then  only  is 
judgment  pronounced,  conformably  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  mayor  or  the  prefect. 
Does  it  seem  to  you,  sir,  a  small  thing  what  • 
we  have  gained  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
hundred  years  ?  We  were  siibject  to  forced 
labour,  to  arbitrary  taxation,  wo  could  be 
killed  at  pleasure ;  now,  we  can  only  be 
thrown  into  prison." 

In  an  evil  hour  for  himself  he 
next  ventured  to  publish  '  Le  Simple 
Discours  de  Paul  Louis,  Vigneron  de 
la  Chavonniere,  aux  Membres  du 
Conseil  de  la  Commune  de  Veretz.' 
It  is  one  of  the  most  forcible 
pamphlets  that  ever  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  and  was  written  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  project  for  purchasing  by 
voluntary  subscription  the  domain  and 
chateau  of  Chambord,  to  be  presented 
to  the  infant  Duke  of  Bordeaux. 
The  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
francs  was,  nevertheless,  wrung  from 
the  servility  of  the  rural  communes, 
and  the  domain  of  Chambord  be- 
came once  more  an  appanage  of  the 
Crown.  For  his  part  Paul  Louis 
Courier  was  brought  to  trial  upon  a 
charge  of  having  outraged  public 
morality  by  maintaining  that  the 
vicinity  of  a  Court  is  bad  for  the 
peasantry  of  the  district.  Being  found 
guilty  he  was  sentenced  to  two  months' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  two  hun- 
dred francs,  time,  however,  being  al- 
lowed him  to  arrange  his  private 
affairs.  His  letters  to  his  wife  from 
Ste.  Pelagie  are  very  touching,  and 
evince  a  tenderness  of  heart  scarcely 
in  harmony  with  his  usual  deport- 
ment. In  prison  he  became  acquainted 
with  Beranger,  to  whom  he  oddly 
enough  alludes  as  "  the  man  who 
writes  pretty  songs."  The  song- writer 
employed  his  compulsory  leisure  in 
publishing  a  collected  edition  of  his 
poems,  ten  thousand  copies  of  which 
were  sold  in  a  week  ! 

On  the   expiration  of   his  term    of 
imprisonment   Courier  returned  to  his 
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home  in  the  country,  vowing  never 
again  to  come  within  the  clutches  of 
the  public  prosecutor.  For  some  time 
lie  adhered  to  this  prudent  resolution, 
but  the  old  Adam  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  cast  out,  and  in  1822  appeared 
his  '  Petition  a  la  Chambre  des 
Deputes  pour  les  Yillageois  que  Ton 
empeche  de  danser.'  For  this  clever 
brilliant  trifle  he  was  again  summoned 
before  the  tribunal,  but  escaped  with 
a  reprimand.  This  second  experi- 
ence, however,  made  him  more 
cautious  for  the  future,  and  thence- 
forth he  published  his  political  papers 
with  so  much  secrecy  that  not  even 
his  most  intimate  friends  were  aware 
to  what  press  he  had  recourse.  His 
industry  appears  to  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  obstructions  placed  in 
his  'way,  but  the  hour  of  repose  was 
at  hand.  In  the  early  months  of  1824 
he  brought  out  his  wonderful  '  Pamph- 
let des  Pamphlets,'  which  proved  the 
crowning-stone  of  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. This  brilliant  effusion,  the  last 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
political  writings  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  has  been  characterised  as 
"  the  song  of  the  swan."  Nothing 
short  of  the  translation  of  the  entire 
pamphlet  would  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  vigour  and  eloquence  of  this 
remarkable  production.  According  to 
one  of  his  editors,  "  it  is  the  defini- 
tion, the  theory,  the  apotheosis  of 
pamphlets."  Armand  Carrel  is  still 
more  enthusiastic,  and  describes  it  as 
"  a  fragment  of  irresistible  fascination, 
the  style  of  which,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  harmonising  with  the  impulse 
of  a  most  capricious  and  daring  in- 
spiration, may  be  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ample in  our  language  of  what  is  most 
refined  as  taste  and  most  marvellous 
as  art." 

After  spending  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1825,  in  Paris, 
Courier  made  his  last  journey  to  La 
.Chavonniere,  leaving  his  wife  in  the 


capital.  It  was  apparently  his  in- 
tention to  dispose  of  all  his  landed 
property  a  (small  estate,  in  truth) 
and  withdraw  entirely  from  country 
life,  devoting  himself  thenceforth  to 
literary  pursuits.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  plans  they  were  frus- 
trated by  his  violent  death  on  the 
10th  April,  within  a  few  paces  of  his 
own  house.  Five  years  afterwards  a 
peasant  and  a  young  girl  deposed  that, 
while  concealed  in  a  thicket,  they  saw 
three  men  approach  Courier,  one  of 
whom  tripped  him  up,  whereupon 
another  fired  at  him  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot,  the  third  merely  looking 
on.  The  first  assailant  having  died 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  actual  mur- 
derer, Courier's  own  garde-champetre, 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  the  two 
hidden  witnesses,  no  longer  afraid  of 
evil  consequences  to  themselves,  came 
forward  and  told  what  they  had  seen. 
The  dying  man  confessed  the  truth  of 
their  statement,  but  died  without  dis- 
closing the  motive  that  had  prompted 
him  to  kill  his  master,  and  apparently 
without  revealing  the  name  of  the 
third  accomplice.  The  murder  thus 
remained  still  hidden  in  mystery,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  great  trouble 
was  ever  taken  to  investigate  the 


Courier  has  been  called  the  Rabelais 
of  politics,  the  Montaigne  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  successful  rival  of 
Pascal ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  him  and 
those  illustrious  writers.  But  in  his 
case  pre-eminently  does  Buff  on' s 
saying  hold  good — the  style  was  the 
man  himself.  The  touches  of  grim, 
often  grotesque,  humour,  the  keen, 
biting  sarcasm,  the  classical  illustra- 
tions, the  intolerance  of  wrong,  the 
scorn  for  all  that  is  mean  and  ignoble, 
the  untameable  love  of  independence — - 
all  that  was  Courier's  own,  and  marked 
him  as  a  man  distinct  from  his 
fellows. 

JAMES  HUTTON. 
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WHO  now  reads  Johnson  ?  At  times 
we  will  read  about  him,  when  some 
one  of  our  great  geniuses  good-naturedly 
lectures  on  the  poor  dead  bones.  Here 
and  there  one  will  furbish  up  a  dull 
page  with  one  of  those  historic  im- 
pertinences, those  exercises  in  tossing 
and  goring  (the  phrase  is  Bozzy's) 
which  will  sometimes  prompt  the  un- 
grateful thought,  how  much  does  the 
memory  of  Samuel  Johnson  owe  of  its 
enchantment  to  distance  1  But  to 
read  him — to  read  those  writings  which 
were  once  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle  : 
the  'Rambler'  ("Pure  wine,  sir!" 
said  the  old  man)  and  its  successors, 
the  '  Adventurer  '  and  the  '  Idler  '  ; 
or  '  Rasselas  ' ;  or  '  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes '  (which  gave  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  he  vowed,  more  plea- 
sure than  any  other  poetical  compo- 
sition he  knew)  ;  possibly  even  the 
'Lives  of  the  Poets' — that,  we  sus- 
pect, is  a  task  very  few  of  us  have  a 
mind  for  now. 

It  is  not  perhaps  surprising.  The 
qualities  which  attract  readers  to-day 
were  not  Johnson's ;  and  his  is  not  a 
name  of  that  pre-eminent  lustre  with 
which  readers  with  a  care  for  their 
literary  reputation  must  at  least  pro- 
fess to  be  familiar.  His  capital  dis- 
tinction as  a  writer  is  one  not  now 
universally  prized — the  distinction  of 
common  .  sense.  Even  his  criticisms, 
grossly  and  provokingly  unjust  as 
they  so  often  are,  at  their  very  worst, 
as  has  been  well  said,  mean  something, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
invariably  the  first  aim  among  critics  of 
later  times.  But  when  this  distinction 
has  been  duly  set  to  his  credit,  there 
remains  little,  if  anything,  likely  to 
bring  Johnson  into  fashion  again. 
'  Rasselas,'  to  be  sure,  is  as  empty  of 
incident  and  as  full  of  talk  as  any 
modern  novel  •  and  were  the  Happy 
Valley  in  Kensington,  and  Imlac  an 
art-critic  or  a  magazine -philosopher, 


the  tale  might  still  serve.  But  the 
local  colouring  (to  use  one  of  our 
pretty,  popular  phrases)  puts  it  so 
hopelessly  out  of  court.  Those  im- 
possible Abyssinians  !  As  well  expect 
to  be  stirred  by  the  passage  of  the 
Vapians  through  the  equinoctial  of 
Queubus  !  And  for  the  "  solemn  yet 
pleasing "  humour  which  Macaulay 
found  in  those  reflections  on  the 
passing  scene  which  the  old  man  sent 
out  week  by  week  from  his  lonely 
garret  (a  sort  of  writing  which  one 
might  have  fancied  likely  still  to  keep 
fresh),  that  is  least  of  all  to  our 
taste.  Solemn  enough  in  truth  should 
we  find  it.  He  prided  himself  on 
writing  trifles  with  dignity ;  but  that 
is  not  the  way  we  have  decided  that 
trifles  should  be  written.  Nay,  on 
this  side  he  seems  himself  to  have 
anticipated  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
"  As  it  has  been  my  principal  design," 
he  confessed  in  the  Rambler's  farewell 
to  his  readers,  "  to  inculcate  wisdom 
or  piety,  I  have  allotted  few  papers  to 
the  idle  sports  of  the  imagination. 
Some,  perhaps,  may  be  found  of  which 
the  highest  excellence  is  harmless 
merriment  ;  but  scarcely  any  man  is 
so  steadily  serious  as  not  to  complain 
that  the  severity  of  dictatorial  instruc- 
tion has  been  too  seldom  relieved,  and 
that  he  has  been  driven  by  the  stern- 
ness of  the  Rambler's  philosophy  to 
more  cheerful  and  airy  companions." 
That  is  enough  ;  and  we  pass  on  to  the 
cheerful  and  airy  company  that  Count 
Paul  Vasili  and  others  of  his  kidney 
provide  for  us — companions  who,  at 
least,  cannot  say  with  the  Rambler 
that  they  have  "never  complied  with 
temporary  curiosity,"  and  that  in  their 
writings  "  no  man  can  look  for  censure 
of  his  enemies  or  praise  of  himself." 

It  is  not  then  surprising  that  John- 
son, as  a  personality  probably  the  most 
familiar  to  us  of  all  dead  men,  should 
yet  remain  one  of  the  Great  Unread. 
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Yet  it  is  a  pity.    Though  the  world  he 
looked  on  was  a  narrow  and  a  bounded 
world,  within  its  limits  his  vision  was 
exact  and  keen.     One  cannot   say  of 
him  that    he   "  saw  life    steadily    and 
saw  it  whole  ;  "  yet  the  side  of  life  he 
knew   he   saw    steadily   enough,    and 
judged  acutely.     It  is  when  (in  vain 
concession  to  those  who  fretted  under 
his  dictatorial  instruction)  he  travels 
out    of  his    familiar  round  to   laugh, 
somewhat  hoarsely,  at  the  whims  of  a 
world  he  was  neither  of  nor  among, 
that   he  becomes  really  tedious.     To 
borrow  a  well-known  metaphor  of  his 
own,  it  is  like  a  dog  walking  on  his 
hind-legs ;  it  is  not  well  done,  but  we 
marvel   that  it  is  done  at  all.     The 
question   of   precedence  between  him 
and  Addison  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  discussion  in  his  own  day.     Futile 
as  they  almost  always  are,  no  question 
of  comparison  between  two  writers  was 
ever  so  futile  as  this.  Though  handling 
the  same  class  of  subjects,  and  employ- 
ing the    same    form,    the    method    of 
Addison  and  the  method  of  Johnson 
are  as    far    apart    as    the    method    of 
Thackeray  and  the  method  of  Dickens. 
A  glance  at  those  papers  in  which  the 
Rambler  and  his  fellows  have  essayed 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Spec- 
tator will  show  the  dullest  reader  how 
wide  a  gulf  separates  the  creator  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  from  the  creator 
of  Squire  Bluster.    Cut  his  words  any- 
where,  said    Emerson   of   Montaigne, 
and  they  will   bleed.     One  may  say 
the  same  of  any  page  of  the  Coverley 
papers.     They  are  as  fresh,  as  full  of 
life  to-day  as   on   the   morning  they 
were  sent  to  the  press,  and  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  the  day  will  ever  come 
when  that  rich  humanity  will  be  still 
and  cold.     Turn  over  the  pages  which 
tell  the  tale  of  the  Busys  and  of  the 
Club   of  Antiquaries,  and  one  might 
fancy  oneself  at  Cairo  unwrapping  the 
mummy  of  that  Pharaoh  whose  heart 
•was  hardened  not  to  let  the  children 
of  Israel  go.     It  is  the  same  with  the 
more  imaginative  papers,  the  allegories 
and   tales  and  fantastic  pieces  gene- 
rally •  with  the  story   of  Hilpah  and 
Shalum  compared  with    the    story  of 
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Aningait  and  A  jut,  or  the  transmigra 
tion  of  Pug  the  monkey  compared 
with  the  Revolution  of  a  Garrett. 
But  most  striking  of  all  is  the  con- 
trast between  those  papers  in  which 
Addifon  played  with  his  inimitable 
grace  and  lightness  round  the  humours 
of  fashion,  of  female  fashion  especially, 
and  those  in  which  Johnson,  with  a 
hand  heavy  as  the  bludgeon  which 
was  to  answer  the  threats  of  the 
author  of  '  Ossian,'  essayed  to  dissect 
the  manners  of  a  society  which  he  came 
to  know  only  late  in  life  and  then  but 
very  superficially.  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
as  Macaulay  happily  says,  never  wore 
his  petticoats  with  a  worse  grace.  And 
no  one,  it  must  in  fairness  be  owned, 
could  have  been  more  conscious  of  this 
than  Johnson  himself.  Reams  have 
been  written  on  Addison  since  the 
'Lives  of  the  Poets'  were  published, 
but  never  has  his  peculiar  charm  been 
more  pertinently  praised  than  in  the 
pages  there  devoted  to  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  from  the  paragraph 
beginning,  "  As  a  describer  of  life  and 
manners/'  to  the  end,  without  feeling 
sure  that  so  acute  and  just  a  critic 
must  have  felt  his  own  withers  not  a 
little  wrung. 

But  there  was  one  phase  of  hu- 
manity which  Johnson  knew  to  the 
finger-tips.  The  changes  and  chances 
of  a  literary  life,  its  foibles  and  its 
vanities,  its  sorrows  and  its  pleasures, 
he  knew  as  hardly  one  before  or  since 
has  known  them  to  record  them. 
The  strange  sad  story  of  Grub  Street 
he  had  by  heart  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  It  was  familiar  to  him  both 
by  learning  and  experience.  Literary 
biography  was  his  favourite  reading, 
and  naturally  enough  this  was  the 
subject  on  which  he  wrote  best.  There 
are  still,  let  us  hope,  a  few  to  whom 
the  '  Lives  of  the  Poets  '  are  not  all 
unknown  ;  but  buried  here  and  there 
among  the  unexplored  pages  of  the 
'Rambler,'  and  its  still  less  remem- 
-berecl  successors,  are  many  papers 
treating  of  the  same  subject,  and 
treating  it  with  a  fund  of  good  sense, 
of  wisdom,  of  pity,  and  of  humour 
which  it  is  sad  to  think  no  one  now 
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finds  it  worth  his  while  to  draw 
upon.  Familiar  as  we  all  profess  to 
be  with  the  great  fact  that  human 
nature  remains  the  same  always 
through  all  the  varying  modes  of  its 
expression,  it  might  still  astonish,  and 
might  possibly  even  humiliate,  the 
triumphant  young  geniuses  of  our  day 
to  find  how  much  in  common  they  have 
with  their  fathers  who  bore  them. 
Grub  Street  is  pulled  down  ;  its  place 
knoweth  it  no  more  ;  but  though  on 
an  ampler  stage,  and  by  players  more 
resplendently  bedizened,  the  mixed 
drama  of  comedy  and  tragedy  that 
went  on  behind  those  dingy  walls  goes 
on  still.  It  is  to  these  papers  that  we 
must  turn  to  find  Johnson  at  his  best. 
When  satirizing,  never  malicious  even 
when  most  painfully  true,  the  vagaries 
of  authors,  or  of  their  natural  enemies, 
the  critics,  he  is  on  his  own  ground. 
Different  as  the  manner  would  have 
been,  Addison  himself  could  hardly 
have  bettered  the  '  Account  of  an 
Author  travelling  in  Quest  of  his  own 
Fame,'  or  '  The  Author's  Art  of 
praising  Himself.'  And  he  is  never, 
we  say  again,  malicious,  as  Pope  was : 
he  makes  no  universal  war  on  Grub 
Street.  He  never  laughs  at  the 
ignorant  or  the  dull  merely  for  their 
ignorance  or  dulness.  It  is  against 
vanity  and  presumption  and  affecta- 
tion and  insincerity  that  his  pen  is 
pointed,  and  even  then  more,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
"  Ignorance  or  dulness,"  he  says,  "  have 
indeed  no  power  of  affording  delight, 
but  they  never  give  disgust  except 
when  they  assume  the  dignity  of 
knowledge,  or  ape  the  sprightlmess  of 
wit." 

One  of  these  papers  has  a  special 
and  curious  significance  for  us.  The 
thirty-sixth  number  of  the  '  Idler ' 
might  in  other  words  have  been 
written  yesterday.  It  is  hard,  indeed, 
not  to  fancy  that  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy must  have  perched  on  the  old 
man's  quill,  and  inspired  him  to  write 
not  for  his  time  only,  but  for  our  own 
as  well — nay,  like  Shakespeare,  for  all 
time.  Was  ever  a  generation  more 
rich  than  this  in  what  he  (from  whom, 


in  despair  of  a  fit  paraphrase,  we  have 
made  free  to  borrow  the  title)  has  so 
happily  styled  the  Terrific  Diction  ? 
"  There  are  men  who  seem  to  think 
nothing  so  much  the  characteristic  of 
a  genius  as  to  do  common  things  in  an 
uncommon  manner  ;  like  Hudibras,  to 
tell  the  clock  by  algebra;  or,  like  the 
lady  in  Dr.  Young's  satires,  to  drink 
tea  by  stratagem;  to  quit  the  beaten 
track  only  because  it  is  known,  and 
take  a  new  path,  however  crooked  or 
rough,  because  the  straight  was  found 
out  before."  With  such  a  text  he 
would  be  a  dull  dog  indeed  who  could 
not  find  matter  for  a  sermon  to-day  ! 

Very  few  of  our  readers  probably 
have  a  copy  of  the  '  Idler  '  on  their 
shelves  :  not  many  more,  we  suspect, 
are  likely  to  be  at  the  pains  of  pro- 
curing one  at  our  recommendation. 
We  shall  save,  therefore,  much  time 
and  trouble  (which  all  are  surely  ready 
to  save  on  any  terms)  by  attempting 
some  small  exposition  of  the  purpose 
of  this  most  pertinent  essay. 

After  starting  with  the  tolerably 
evident  assumption  that  the  nearest 
way  to  truth  is  the  best,  the  teacher 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  Every  man  speaks 
and  writes  with  intent  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  it  can  seldom  happen  but 
he  that  understands  himself  might 
convey  his  notions  to  another,  if,  con- 
tent to  be  understood,  he  did  not  seek 
to  be  admired  ;  but  when  once  he 
begins  to  contrive  how  his  sentiments 
may  be  received,  not  with  most  ease  to 
his  reader,  but  with  most  advantage 
to  himself,  he  then  transfers  his  con- 
sideration from  words  to  sounds,  from 
sentences  to  periods,  and,  as  he  grows 
more  elegant,  becomes  less  intelligible." 
Then  are  shortly  classified  some  of  the 
species  of  authors  whose  "  labours 
counteract  themselves."  There  is  "  the 
man  of  exuberance  and  copiousness, 
who  diffuses  every  thought  through  so 
many  diversities  of  expression,  that  it 
is  lost  like  water  in  a  mist;  "  there  is 
"  the  liberal  illustrator,  who  shows  by 
examples  and  comparisons  what  was 
clearly  seen  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed "  ;  and  "  the  stately  son  of 
demonstration,  who  proves  with  mathe- 
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matical  formality  what  no  man  lias 
yet  pretended  to  doubt."  Lastly  comes 
the  author  of  a  style  which  has  for  its 
first  purpose  to  disguise  evident  truths 
in  such  a  way  "that  a  man  will  as 
easily  mistake  his  own  positions,  if  he 
meets  them  thus  transformed,  as  he 
may  pass  in  a  masquerade  his  nearest 
acquaintance."  This  particular  style 
of  writing  is  more  explicitly  described. 
"  It  may  be  called  the  terrific,  for  its 
chief  intention  is  to  terrify  and  amaze; 
it  may  be  termed  the  repulsive,  for  its 
natural  effect  is  to  drive  away  the 
reader ;  or  it  may  be  distinguished,  in 
plain  English,  by  the  denomination  of 
the  bugbear  style,  for  it  has  more  terror 
than  danger,  and  will  appear  less 
formidable  as  it  is  more  nearly  ap- 
proached." Then  follow  some  samples 
of  this  sort  of  eloquence  from  a  book 
then  lately  published,  '  Letters  on 
Mind,'  by  a  writer  whose  name  sur- 
vives only  in  a  foot-note.  To  offer 
any  of  these  to  our  readers  would  be 
indeed  to  send  owls  as  wonders  to 
Athens.  But  the  conclusion  of  it  all 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  "  This,  my  dear 
reader,  is  very  strange  :  but  though  it 
be  strange,  it  is  not  new  :  survey  these 
wonderful  sentences  again,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more 
than  very  plain  truths,  which,  till  this 
author  arose,  had  always  been  delivered 
in  plain  language." 

One  would  not,  as  we  have  said,  have 
to  cast  about  very  far  to  find  in  our 
current  literature  examples  in  abun- 
dance of  the  various  styles.  Illustrious 
examples,  indeed,  of  nearly  all  of  them 
have  lately  been  provided  by  a  writer 
who,  many  as  the  ways  are  in  which 
he  has  distinguished  himself,  has  not 
yet  chosen  to  distinguish  himself  by 
discovering  the  nearest  way  to  truth. 
Above  all  writers  of  his  day  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  been  pre-eminently  "the 
man  of  exuberance  and  copiousness  ;  " 
and  above  all  the  volumes  that  he  has 
•published,  in  prose  and  verse,  his  last 
perhaps  displays  those  qualities  in  their 
richest  profusion.1 

The  volume  is  for   the    most  part 

1  '  Miscellanies, '  l»y  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne. London,  1886. 


made  up  (as  so  many  now  are,  more's 
the  pity)  of  various  critical  disquisi- 
tions that  have  been  aired  before  in 
sundry  quarters  where  such  things 
abound.  Nothing  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
written  has  ever  missed  the  public  ear, 
or  could  miss  it :  one  may  disagree 
with  him,  but  one  must  hear  him. 
These  articles  are  sure  to  have  been 
read  at  first  hand  by  all  who  care  for 
that  sort  of  writing,  and  some  of  them, 
at  least,  have  been  freely  discussed, 
both  then  and  since.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, our  intention  to  repeat  an  already 
more  than  twice-told  tale  ;  to  depre- 
cate Mr.  Swinburne's  contempt  for 
Byron  or  to  re-echo  his  praise  of 
Wordsworth  ;  to  follow  him  through 
the  dark  unsavoury  maze  in  which  all 
must  lose  themselves  who  still  wish  to 
verify  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of 
Mary  Stuart  ;  or  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
bench  beside  him  as  he  sums  up  on 
the  rival  claims  of  Lord  Tennyson  and 
De  Musset.  To  criticise  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's criticisms  is  hardly,  indeed, 
one  man's  work.  No  two  living  men 
can  have  read  so  much  and  so  widely. 
And  then,  his  qualities  as  a  critic  are 
so  well  known.  His  likes,  so  cordial 
and  so  catholic  ;  his  dislikes,  equally 
catholic  and  even  more  cordial ;  his 
unrivalled  command  of  language  j  his 
wonderful  keenness  of  vision  alter- 
nated with  an  obliquity  more  wonder- 
ful still.  Every  quality  that  a  critic 
should  have  is  his, — and  mixed  with 
each,  alas!  is  something  of  every  quality 
a  critic  should  not  have.  To  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  his  own  poetry,  readers 
who  essay  to  follow  him  through  the 
perilous  paths  of  his  critical  wander- 
ings are  like  those  "  weak  ships  and 
spirits "  in  his  '  Garden  of  Proser- 
pine; 

They  drive  adrift,  and  whither 
They  wot  not  who  make  thither. 

No  attempt,  then,  will  here  be  made 
to  examine  any  of  the  critical  judg- 
ments expressed  in  this  volume  ;  but 
from  it  we  shall  venture  to  take  an 
illustration  or  two  of  a  phase  of  the 
Terrific  Diction  not  included  in  John- 
son's category,  by  the  use  of  which, 
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Mr.  Swinburne  does  more  to  counteract 
himself  than  any  other  writer  of  our 
time.  It  is  not  (again  to  borrow  his 
own  words)  "  the  positive  worth  and 
actual  weight  of  his  message  "  that  we 
propose  to  consider  so  much  as  "  the 
method  of  its  delivery." 

The  power  of  judging  himself  is  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  pos- 
sessions of  a  writer  :  the  possession  of 
this  power  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree  (as  all  who  have  read  his 
letters  will  know)  was,  for  example, 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  many 
striking  gifts  of  Keats.  What  is 
less  rare,  less  precious,  yet  perhaps 
even  more  curious,  is  the  power 
of  unconsciously  seeing  oneself  in 
others  ;  and  of  all  the  conspicuous 
writers  of  our  time  none  have  pos- 
sessed this  power  so  vividly  as  Carlyle 
and  Mr.  Swinburne.  A  little  thought 
will  enable  any  one  at  all  conversant 
with  his  writings  to  recall  many  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  case  of  the  former  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  more 
than  one  signal  instance  of  it  in  the 
present  volume. 

In  the  paper  on  Charles  Reade  Mr. 
Swinburne  touches  on  what  Trollope, 
with  happy  euphemism,  has  styled 
Reade's  amazing  misconception  of  the 
duty  of  literary  honesty,  a  misconcep- 
tion which  Mr.  Swinburne  thinks 
likely  to  prove  more  injurious  to 
Reade's  fame  than  his  "  unhappy  and 
ludicrous  habit  of  sputtering  at  any 
objection  taken  to  any  part  or  feature 
of  his  work,  of  yelling  and  foaming  at 
any  reflection  cast  on  any  one  who  had 
the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  his  friend- 
ship or  acquaintance."  No  one,  he 
says,  could  suppose  that  Reade's  pil- 
ferings  were  due  to  the  "  necessity  of 
conscious  incompetence  "  ;  but,  he  goes 
on, 

"This  does  not  improve  either  the  morality 
or  the  ccmprehensibility  of  his  position  ;  nor 
does  it  justify,  however  fully  it  may  explain, 
the  rabid  virulence  of  his  on  those  who  differed 
from  his  theory  or  objected  to  his  practice. 
Strength  and  plainness  of  speech  are  thoroughly 
commendable  only  when  the  application  of 
plain  terms  and  strong  epithets  is  so  mani- 
festly just  that  no  man  of  common  honesty 
and  candour  will  question  its  justice  or  its 


necessity.  To  insist  on  calling  a  spado  a  tooth- 
pick is  not  more  foolish  than  to  insist  on 
calling  a  toothpick  a  spade.  All  effect  is  de- 
stroyed, all  force  is  withdrawn  from  the 
strongest  phrases  in  the  language,  when  a 
critic  who  merely  objects  to  the  method  or 
impugns  the  conclusions  of  an  author  is  as- 
sailed in  such  terms  as  would  be  simply  proper 
and  requisite  to  define  the  character  of  a 
detractor  who  skulks  aside  or  sneaks  away ' 
from  responsibility  for  words  which  he  might 
be  called  upon,  by  the  force;  of  general  opinion 
or  the  law  of  literary  honour,  at  once  to 
swallow  or  to  prove." 

And  then,  in  the  very  next  paragraph, 
Mr.  Swinburne  proceeds  to  call  a  tooth- 
pick a  spade  in  terms  which  he  himself 
has  been  obliging  enough  to  define — 

"A  brainless  and  frontless  trafficker  in 
scandal,  a  secret  and  scurrilous  tnulueer  who 
strews  insult  and  scatters  defamation  in  the 
holes  and  corners  of  crepuscular  and  furtive 
literature,  behind  the  backs  of  men  who  have 
met  with  equally  contemptuous  indifference 
his  previous  advances  ami  his  previous  im- 
pertinences, must,  if  he  be  a  responsible  crea- 
ture, know  himself  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  any 
one  with  any  pretension  to  honour,  a  person 
of  such  unspeakably  infamous  character  that 
every  foul  word  or  insolent  allusion  which  in 
conscious  security  from  all  chance  of  reprisals 
he  may  venture  to  cast  at  his  superiors  does 
but  more  loudly  proclaim  him  a  liar  and  a 
slanderer,  a  coward  and  a  cur.  Such  an  one 
is,  in  homely  English,  by  common  consent  a 
blackguard ;  and  a  blackguard  who  invites 
and  challenges  the  chastisement  of  exposure 
is  not  less  indisputably  a  blockhead." 

A  little  of  yelling  and  f owning  here, 
surely:  but  no — "These,  in  such  a 
case,  are  terms  of  scientific  definition 
rather  than  of  individual  obloquy." 
There  is  but  one  parallel  that  we  know 
of  to  this  remarkable  statement.  In 
one  of  John  Leech's  immortal  draw- 
ings, a  small  Special  Constable  during 
the  Chartist  Riots  of  '48  is  represented 
saying  to  some  burly  ruffian  preparing 
for  action  :  "  Now,  if  I  kill  you  it's 
notldng,  but  if  you  kill  me,  by  jingo, 
it's  murder." 

There  are  other  points  about  Mr. 
Swinburne's  method  of  delivering  his 
message  on  which  it  were  possible  to 
comment,  still  illustrating  the  com- 
mentary from  his  own  pages.  Whose 
style,  for  example,  had  he  in  his  mind 
when  he  was  writing  of  the  "  detest- 
able as  well  as  debateable  land  of 
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pseudo-poetic  rhapsody  in  hermaphro- 
ditic prose  "  1  Did  no  soft  compunc- 
tion touch  him  as  he  characterised 
the  Spenserian  metre  as  one  which 
leaves  some  readers,  "  after  a  dose  of 
a  few  pages,  overgorged  with  a  sense 
that  they  have  been  eating  a  whole 
hive's  harvest  of  thick  pressed  honey 
by  great  spoonfuls,  without  one  half- 
penny worth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
deal  of  sweet-stuff"?  But  we  prefer 
to  keep  to  the  point  we  originally 
started  from  —  the  unnecessary 
strength  and  directness  of  the  "scien- 
tific definitions"  Mr.  Swinburne  selects 
to  explain  things  which  really  at  this 
stage  of  human  intelligence  need  no 
explanation  at  all. 

The  age  has  been  often  congratu- 
lated on  the  great  improvement  visible 
in  its  literary  manners  when  contrasted 
with  those  of  its  predecessor.  In  what- 
ever else  (if  in  anything)  we  have  gone, 
back,  in  this  respect  at  least  we  have 
all,  in  honest  Joe  Gargery's  phrase, 
gentlefolked  amazingly.  It  should  be 
so ;  the  newspapers  are  for  ever  con- 
soliue  us  with  this  comfortable  fact — • 

O 

and  giving  us  such  earnest  of  it,  too  ! 
And  yet  with  this  volume  before  us, 
and  some  recent  freaks  of  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's this  way  still  but  too  fresh  in 
our  memory,  it  does  seem  a  little  hard 
to  believe  that  our  literary  state  is 
one  of  such  perfect  grace. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has,  it  is  true,  been 
a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  upwards, 
and  though  he  must  now  have  some 
"relish  of  the  saltness  of  time,"  it  is 
very  clear  he  has  not  lost  the  joys  of 
battle  or  forgotten  his  "  swashing 
blow."  "  In  my  younger  days,"  once 
said  the  good  old  Johnson  to  Miss 
Reynolds,  "  it  is  true  I  was  much  in- 
clined to  treat  mankind  with  asperity 
and  contempt ;  but  I  found  it  answered 
no  good  end.  I  thought  it  wiser  and 
better  to  take  the  world  as  it  goes. 
Besides,  as  I  have  advanced  in  life  I 
have  had  more  reason  to  be  satisfied 
'with  it.  Mankind  have  treated  me  with 
more  kindness,  and  of  course  I  have 
more  kindness  for  them."  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  Mr.  Swinburne's  view 
of  things.  Yet  on  the  whole  mankind 


has  treated  him  not  unkindly.  True, 
in  his  early  days  there  were  passages 
between  them  ;  but  even  those  carping 
creatures  called  critics  have  not  been 
altogether  unjust  to  the  author  of 
'  Atalanta  in  Calydon '  and  '  The 
Garden  of  Proserpine  ; '  they  have 
agreed  to  forget  '  The  Leper/  and  they 
have  read  'Bothwell.'  Mr.  Swinburne 
having  proved  himself  so  strong,  is  it 
not  time  now  that  he  should  be 
merciful  ] 

In  all  seriousness,  does  Mr.  Swin- 
burne consider  not  only  how  hard  he 
is  on  us  (which  perhaps  might  not 
move  him  much),  but  how  unfair  he 
is  to  himself,  how  sadly  he  counter- 
acts his  own  labours  by  this  abnormal 
method  of  delivery  1  The  retorts  dis- 
courteous that  two  disappointed  place- 
hunters  may  fling  at  each  other  across 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
matter  nothing.  Your  politician  is 
a  chartered  libertine,  and  in  their 
Parliamentary  sense  words  and  things 
take  a  meaning,  or  a  no-meaning,  of 
their  own.  But  in  literature  it  is 
different.  Literature  has  its  duties, 
its  responsibilities,  and  the  word  once 
written  abides.  Mr.  Swinburne  could 
be  of  much  service  to  his  age.  His 
knowledge  of  literature,  native  and 
foreign,  ancient  and  modern,  is  im- 
mense, and  it  is  all  at  first  hand  :  he 
has  read  it,  not  merely  read  about  it 
— though  that  knowledge,  too,  is  his 
in  a  surprising  degree.  His  apprecia- 
tion is  as  vast  as  his  knowledge.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  writers  he 
can  find  good  in  ;  in  Victor  Hugo 
as  well  as  in  Shakespeare,  in  Pope 
as  well  as  in  Keats,  in  George  Eliot 
as  well  as  in  Walter  Scott.  Nor 
was  ever  man's  appreciation  more 
hearty.  It  does  one  good  in  this 
Alexandrian  age  to  hear  him  rolling 
out  the  full  tide  of  his  praise,  till  one 
feels  inclined  to  forgive  him  all  his 
faults,  quia  multum  amavit.  And 
when  not  distracted  by  prejudice  or 
intoxicated  by  delight,  how  fine  and 
true  is  his  sense  of  all  that  is  good  ! 
Imbedded  and  entombed  in  blocks  of 
shapeless  and  inharmonious  burlesque 
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(the  expression  is  his  own)  lies  many 
a  rare  jewel ;  golden  words,  happy 
phrases,  flashing  a  ray  of  light  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  One  might 
say  of  him  that  when  he  treats  himself 
fairly  he  never  praises  wrongly.  In 
short,  let  us  say  it  again,  there  is  no 
one  quality  a  critic  should  have  of 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  does  not  own 
at  least  some  proportion. 

And  all  these  gifts,  so  useful  as 
they  might  be  made  now,  when  criti- 
cism is,  like  Mistress  Doll,  sick  of  a 
calm,  or,  a  captive  Samson,  plods  its 
weary  round, 

"  Eyeless,  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves,"— 

all  these  gifts  Mr.  Swinburne  wil- 
fully makes  of  no  avail  by  freaks  (to 
give  them  no  harsher  name)  which 
out-Reade  Reacle  himself  in  the  very 
height  of  those  "  unwise  and  violent 
extravagances  in  the  field  of  personal 
or  critical  controversy,"  for  which  he 
so  justly  brings  the  collector  of 
'  Readiana  '  to  task.  How  may  we 
take  a  critic  seriously  who  can  gravely 
assert  that  all  who  hesitate  to  con- 
firm his  opinion  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
'  Rizpah  '  must  be  "  either  cancerous 
with  malevolence  or  paralytic  with 
stupidity "  1  Here,  in  truth,  is  the 
Terrific  Diction  in  full  flower :  for, 
when  this  wonderful  sentence  is  sur- 
veyed again,  what  is  it  more  than  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  no  high  opinion 
of  those  who  differ  from  him  1  What 
good  end  is  served  by  calling  the 
Carlyles  "  Thomas  Cloacinus  and  his 
Goody,"  because  they  did  not  appreci- 
ate the  worth  of  Lamb's  proffered 
friendship — a  blindness  which  surely 
was  its  own  punishment  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  believe  a  man  an  authority  on 
the  "  duty  and  dignity  of  self-respect," 
who  can  write  in  these  terms  of 
Milton's  deplorable  readiness  to 
engage  with  unworthy  adversaries  ? 

"It  is  certainly  no  very  dignified  amuse- 
ment, no  very  profitable  expenditure  of  energy 
or  time,  to  indulge  in  the  easy  diversion  of 
making  such  curs  yelp,  and  watching  them 
writhe  under  the  chastisement  which  an  in- 
sulted superior  may  condescend  to  inflict,  till 


their  foul  mouths  foam  .over  in  futile  and 
furious  response,  reeking  and  rabid  with  viru- 
lent froth  and  exhalations  of  raging  ribaldry. 
Yet  when,  like  those  that  swarmed  at  the 
heels  of  Milton,  the  vermin  venture  on  all 
possible  extremes  of  personal  insult  and  impu- 
tation to  which  dulness  may  give  ear  or  malice 
may  give  tongue,  a  man  cannot  reasonably  be 
held  to  derogate  from  the  duty  and  dignity  of 
self-respect  if  he  spurns  or  scourges  them  out 
of  his  way.  To  give  these  rascals  rope  is  a 
needless  waste  of  hemp.  A  spider's  thread, 
spun  from  the  inner  impurity  of  his  own 
venomous  vitals,  will  suffice  for  such  a  creature 
to  hang  himself." 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  no  very  dignified 
amusement  that  we  are  ourselves 
engaged  in,  and  there  shall  be  an  end 
of  it.  After  all,  what  is  there  to  say 
but,  the  pity  of  it1? — the  pity  of  see- 
ing a  writer  with  (to  borrow  the  last 
popular  phrase)  such  gifts  and  graces 
voluntarily  debasing  himself  to  the 
level  of  "  verminous  fellows  whom  the 
higher  Muses  at  least  should  be  con- 
tent to  leave  in  the  native  and  natural 
shelter  of  that  obscene  obscurity  which 
alone  is  proper  to  such  autocopropha- 
gous  animalcules  as  make  the  filth 
they  feed  on."  And  yet  the  man  who 
wrote  this  wrote  this  also  of  Charles 
Lamb  : 

"  —  in  all  those  qualities  which  most 
endear  his  memory  to  us  all  he  holds  really  of 
no  man  but  himself.  It  is  impossible  merely 
to  like  him  ;  you  must,  as  Wordsworth  bade 
the  red-breast  whom  he  saw  chasing  the 
butterfly, 

"  '  Love  him,  or  leave  him  alone.' 

"All  men  worthy  to  know  him  would  seem 
always  to  have  loved  him  in  proportion  to 
their  worthiness,  and  this  inevitable  affection 
would  seem  again  to  have  given  them  for  a 
time  the  very  qualities  most  wanting  to  their 
usual  habit  of  mind.  It  fixed  the  inconstancy 
of  Coleridge  :  it  softened  the  austerity  of 
Wordsworth.  It  withdrew  for  a  moment  the 
author  of  '  The  Friend'  from  contemplation  of 
metaphysics,  and  the  author  of  '  The  Prelude  ' 
from  meditation  on  himself." 

Was  ever  Lamb  praised  more  finely  1 
Reading  this,  even  with  the  memory 
of  so  much  that  is  otherwise  still 
fresh,  what  can  one  say  but,  "  if  the 
rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to 
make  me  love  him.  I'll  be  hanged  "  ! 
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IT  needs  some  courage  to  undertake 
an  article  on  what  many  people  will 
consider  the  interminable  Homeric 
controversy.  But  the  xmdertaking, 
though  bold,  is  not  rash,  if  one  believe 
that  the  controversy  is  not  intermin- 
able. It  was  so,  as  long  as  we  had 
nothing  to  guide  us  but  intrinsic 
probabilities  and  the  statements  of 
ancient  writers.  Grote,  summing  up 
with  his  usual  clearness  and  vigour 
the  evidence  before  him,  decided  that 
the  date  of  the  Homeric  poems  could 
not  be  fixed  within  four  centuries. 
But,  since  Grote  wrote,  the  evidence 
has  been  extended,  and  the  new  argu- 
ments are  of  a  more  satisfactory 
character  than  the  old.  If,  for  brief- 
ness sake,  we  may  use  a  metaphor,  we 
will  say  that  historical  science  has 
let  slip  after  the  Homeric  hare  two 
hounds,  philology  and  archaeology.  As 
yet  they  have  not  secured  the  prey, 
but  they  are  fast  approaching  it.  The 
question  is  now  no  longer  whether  the 
quarry  will  escape,  but  rather  how 
soon  it  will  be  captured,  and  to  which 
of  the  hounds  the  merit  of  the  capture 
will  accrue.  This  paper  contains  a 
brief  account  of  recent  advances  in 
Homeric  archaeology.  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  have  now  furnished  such  an 
archaeological  commentary  to  the 
Homeric  text  as  before  did  not  exist. 
The  able  text-book  of  Dr.  Helbig  l  has 
sketched  out  a  grammar  of  Homeric 
archaeology  which  may  hereafter  be 
extended  and  amplified ;  the  time  has 
already  come  when  we  can  point  out 
clear  landmarks  and  set  forth  the  indi- 
cations furnished  by  certain  new  truths. 
The  theories  of  those  who  saw  in 
the  overflowing  wealth  of  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Mycenae  the  spoil  accu- 
mulated by  Gauls  or  Goths  of  a  later 
age  are  entirely  exploded.  Archseo- 

1  'Das   Homerische    Epos  aus  Jen  Deuk- 
maleni  erlautert. '     Leipzig,  1SS4. 


logical  opinion  is  fast  settling  in  the 
conviction  that  there  is  one  explana- 
tion, and  one  only,  which  will  account 
for  the  discovery  in  a  gold  less  land 
like  Greece  of  rich  gold  treasures  of 
prehistoric  date,  the  explanation  that 
the  precious  metal  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ^Egean,  where  the 
sands  of  Pactolus  literally  ran  with 
gold,  so  that  the  kings  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia  became  the  richest  mouarchs  in 
the  world.  As  soon  as  the  Mycenaean 
treasures  came  to  light,  Mr.  Newton 
declared  the  style  of  their  decoration 
to  be  like  that  of  the  Phrygian  royal 
tombs  at  Doganlu,  and  other  archaeo- 
logists have  frequently  since  published 
the  same  discovery.  The  fact  is  un- 
deniable, and  establishes  the  Phrygian 
character  of  the  Mycenaean  gold-work. 
When,  then,  tradition  tells  that  Pelops 
came  from  Phrygia  to  reign  over 
Argolis,  and  when  the  sober  history 
of  Thucydides  records  that  Pelops 
became  master  of  Peloponnesus  in  vir- 
tue of  the  abundant  gold  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  his  native 
country,  it  seems  unreasonable  any 
longer  to  doubt  that  we  have  really 
found  the  tombs  of  the  Pelopid  kings 
of  Argolis. 

This  view  will  be  further  confirmed 
if  we  consider  the  fashion  in  which 
the  gold  is  worked.  The  goldsmiths 
who  fashioned  the  diadems,  the  sword- 
belts,  the  gold-plates  of  Mycenae  were 
no  tyros  trying  a  prentice  hand  on  a 
material  new  to  them,  but  men  dis- 
playing a  practised,  probably  a  here- 
ditary, skill  in  dealing  with  gold 
and  displaying  its  lustre  to  the  best 
advantage.  These  workmen  cannot 
have  been  trained  in  Greece,  but  must 
have  come  from  Asia  Minor.  The 
most  extraordinary  of  all  the  gold 
signets  of  Mycenre,  that  which  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  seated  under  a 
tree  to  receive  the  homage  of  worship- 
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pers,1  seems  also  to  point  to  Phrygia, 
if  we  may  accept  the  ingenious  expla- 
nation of  Milchhoefer,2  who  sees  in 
the  scene  an  act  of  adoration  offered 
to  Cybele,  who  sits  to  receive  it  under 
her  sacred  tree,  the  pine.  Cybele  is 
precisely  the  deity  of  the  district 
around  Mount  Sipylus  whence  Pelops 
was  said  to  have  come. 

Besides  what  is  Phrygian  there  is 
much  which  appears  to  be  Hellenic,  or 
at  least  proto-Hellenic,  in  the  art  of 
Mycense.  The  best  instance  we  can 
cite  is  the  wonderful  sword-blades 
adorned  with  scenes  inlaid  in  them, 
scenes  which  were  concealed  by  rust 
and  oxide  from  discovery  by  Dr. 
Schliemann,  but  afterwards  brought 
to  light  by  the  patience  and  ingenuity 
of  Kumanudes.  The  style  of  the  most 
remarkable,  a  hunt  of  three  lions  by 
a  body  of  warriors  armed  with  shield 
and  spear,  is  very  distinctive.  The 
proportions  of  the  figures  and  the 
general  plan  are  Egyptian.  But  the 
scene  has  a  life  which  belongs  to 
Greece  only  :  the  figures  are  lithe  and 
in  motion,  not  fixed  and  mechanical. 
And  the  central  touch  of  the  picture, 
a  man  lying  stretched  under  the 
fierce  attack  of  a  lion  who  turns  on 
his  pursuers,  is  a  motive  for  which 
one  might  in  vain  seek  a  prototype 
amid  all  the  sculptures  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria.3  If  in  them  a  man  is 
defeated  by  animal  or  monster,  that 
animal  or  monster  is  an  embodiment 
of  a  demon,  and  not  a  mere  quadruped. 
In  Egyptian  battle-scenes  not  one  of 
the  Egyptian  soldiers  is  represented 
as  falling ;  but  the  Greeks  saw  that 
the  fall  of  a  few  men  while  their  com- 
rades are  victorious  is  a  touch  which 
adds  pathos  and  a  human  interest  to 
a  battle.  And  it  was  in  virtue  of 
keen  and  true  perceptions  like  this 
that  Greek  art  at  a  later  time  rose  to 
so  high  a  level. 

1  '  Mycense,'  p.  354. 

-  '  Aufange  dcr  Kunst  in  Griechcnland, ' 
p.  35. 

3  This  remark  is  due  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole, 
who  made  it  in  a  lecture  at  the  Eoyal  Institu- 
tion, 9th  Feb.  1886. 
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Several  of  the  gold  signets  found  in 
the  tombs  at  Mycense  show  us  a  style 
identical  with  that  of  the  swords  ; 
the  men  on  them  are  armed  in  the 
same  way,  and  carry  the  same  sorts  of 
shields.  And  these  signets  again  lead 
us  to  the  intaglios  of  early  date  which 
are  found  in  Crete  and  other  Greek 
islands  as  well  as  at  My  cense,  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  which  has  offered  a  basis 
to  the  very  remarkable  theories  re- 
cently put  forth  by  Milchhoefer  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  native  and  local 
style  of  art  in  Greece  at  least  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century  before  the 
Christian  era. 

These  intaglios  are  cut  upon  small 
stones  of  lentoid  shape,  which  are 
pierced  with  a  hole  for  suspension,  and 
probably  served  the  owners  as  seals  or 
amulets.  They  are  not  found  in  Asia, 
but  frequently  in  the  Greek  islands, 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Melos,  and  Cyprus,  and 
sometimes  in  the  mainland  of  Hellas 
Their  subjects  are  distinctive,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  display  but  little 
Oriental  influence  ;  Oriental  creatures, 
the  lion,  the  griffin,  and  the  sphinx, 
seldom  appear  on  them.  Nearly  al- 
ways they  present  to  us  either  animals 
of  European  character,  bulls,  goats, 
stags,  dogs,  and  the  like,  or  subjects 
derived  from  Indo-European  mytho- 
logy. Among  the  latter,  beings  with 
the  head  of  a  horse  are  conspicuous, 
and  Milchhoefer  tries  with  all  the 
resources  of  learning  to  show  that 
horse-headed  monsters  belong  to  the 
mythology  of  Greece  rather  than  of 
any  other  country,  and  to  connect 
them  with  the  tales  of  the  Harpies, 
of  the  Gorgon  who  gives  birth  to  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  and  the  horse- 
headed  Demeter  worshipped  at  Phi- 
galia  and  Thelpusa.  These  gems  the 
writer  considers  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Pelasgic  race  in  the  islands  of  the 
^Egean.  We  regret  that  we  have  not 
space  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the 
theories  of  Milchhoefer.  They  are  the 
result  of  long  observation  and  much 
travel,  and  no  mere  theories  of  the 
study.  It  is  probable  that  he  carries 
them  too  far,  but  that  he  has  done 
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much  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  very 
early  indigenous  Greek  art  must  be 
freely  conceded. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  identify  among 
objects  found  at  Mycense  many  speci- 
mens of  native  Greek  art,  as  well  as 
much  work  which  reveals  a  Phrygian 
origin.  A  third  element  at  Mycense, 
the"  Semitic  or  Phoenician,  is  far  less 
plentifully  present.  Here  and  there 
amid  the  treasures  engraved  in 
'  Mycense  '  we  find  objects  which  were 
certainly  imported  from  Phoenicia. 
Such  is  the  figure  of  Aphrodite  with  a 
dove  resting  on  her  head,  and  the 
gold  plate  which  bears  a  represen- 
tation of  a  temple  of  the  same  goddess 
with  doves  seated  on  it.  Through  the 
Phoenicians,  too,  must  have  come  the 
tassel  made  of  Egyptian  porcelain, 
which  was  found  in  one  tomb.  These 
objects  prove  that  Phoenician  trade 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopiu 
kings,  but  their  rarity  proves  that 
Phoenician  commerce  had  not  yet 
reached  the  fulness  of  development 
which  belonged  to  it  at  a  later  time. 
In  the  Mycenaean  age  the  Greeks  could 
hold  their  own  against  any  people, 
except  perhaps  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  their  handi- 
work. Nor  do  the  few  Phoenician 
productions  from  Mycense  show  any 
of  that  elaboration  of  design  and  com- 
plication of  scene  which  belongs  to  the 
Phoenician  art  of  the  eighth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

The  excavations  carried  on  during 
the  last  few  years  by  Dr.  Schliemaiin 
at  Tiryns  carry  us  back  to  the  same 
age  as  those  at  Mycense.  But  the 
point  of  interest  is  quite  different  at 
the  two  places.  At  Mycenre  we  have 
a  revelation  of  Greek  prehistoric  art ; 
at  Tiryns  we  come  within  sight  of  the 
details  and  arrangement  of  a  Greek 
palace  of  prehistoric  times.  We  now 
know  why  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  which 
in  their  massive  solidity  have  been  a 
wonder  to  travellers  of  all  ages,  were 
.  built  so  high  and  so  thick.  We  know 
that  they  inclosed  and  protected  a 
splendid  royal  palace,  of  which  the 
ground-plan  can  still  be  traced  and 


the  architectural  principles  recovered. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  palace 
was  simple  :  it  consisted  of  two  parts, 
of  which  one  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  men,  the  other  to  the 
women  of  the  royal  race.  Each  part 
contained  a  large  forecourt,  avX.rj,  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades,  and  a  main 
hall  or  living  room,  approached  from 
the  forecourt  through  a  vestibule.  • 
Around  these  two  nuclei  were  grouped 
smaller  rooms,  which  served  as  bed- 
chambers, rooms  for  storage  and  the 
like ;  one  chamber  seems  clearly  to 
have  been  devoted  to  purposes  of 
bathing.  Stairs  led  to  an  upper  story, 
but  this,  of  course,  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. On  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
chambers  were  very  interesting  re- 
mains of  patterns  wherewith  they  had 
been  painted — patterns  imitated  from 
Egyptian  models,  but  strangely  altered 
in  the  copying :  in  one  room  were 
fragments  of  a  course  of  alabaster 
carved  in  patterns,  which  had  been 
varied  and  adorned  with  fragments  of 
blue  glass  let  into  it  at  intervals  ;  a 
course  which  has  generally  been  re- 
garded as  an  instance  of  what  is 
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In  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
forecourt  and  men's  hall,  the  position 
of  the  hearth  and  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Herceius,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
the  palace  which  existed  at  Tiryns 
seems  to  have  been  exactly  like  the 
palaces  of  which  Homer  was  thinking. 
Only  in  one  point  does  a  notable  diver- 
gence seem  to  exist.  In  the  Tirynthian 
palace  the  women's  apartments  were, 
as  we  have  said,  apart  from  the  men's, 
whereas  it  seems  that  in  the  palace 
of  Odysseus  at  Ithaca  the  women's 
rooms  were  close  to  or  behind  those 
of  the  men ;  from  many  passages  it 
appears  that  access  from  the  one 
set  to  the  other  was  easy  and  imme- 
diate. If  we  may  suppose  that  at 
Tiryns  an  opa-oOvprj,  or  door  raised 
above  the  floor,  existed  for  communica- 
tion between  the  two  sets  of  apart- 
ments, this  difficulty  will  be  removed ; 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
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remains  discovered  which  is  inconsist- 
ent with  such  a  supposition.  If  one 
peruses  the  Homeric  passages  which 
describe  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  palaces  of  the  Achaean 
kings  with  the  plan  of  the  Tirynthian 
palace  before  one,  the  coincidences 
between  the  two  are  so  many  and 
so  striking  as  to  show  that  these 
palaces  must  belong  to  the  same  race 
and  the  same  age.  In  some  respects 
the  plan  of  the  palace  at  Tiryns  fits  the 
Homeric  narrative  better  than  even 
the  fancy  plans  which  commentators 
had  made  with  the  sole  object  of 
fitting  it. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  early 
history  of  Greece  are  aware  that  it 
offers  an  extraordinary  gap  between 
the  supposed  time  of  the  Dorian  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  and  the  first 
Olympiad.  The  date  of  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion according  to  the  received  reckon- 
ing is  1104  B.C.  ;  the  Olympiads  begin 
in  776  B.C.  We  have  thus  a  period 
of  three  centuries  and  a  quarter  which 
is  almost  an  absolute  blank  as  regards 
events  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. Yet  the  state  of  Greece  as 
represented  in  the  mythic  legends  so 
entirely  differs  from  the  state  of 
Greece  as  it  appears  in  the  dawning 
of  history,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  gap  of  time 
between.  This  gap  is  supposed  to  be 
filled  with  obscure  events  and  in- 
glorious names.  It  is  supposed  that 
exhausted  Greece  was  in  those  centu- 
ries recovering  from  the  benumbing 
effects  of  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
rising  by  slow  degrees  to  the  height 
of  civilisation  from  which  she  had 
fallen  during  the  wandering  of  the 
tribes.  But  it  would  appear  that  this 
blank  space  of  time  held  the  seeds 
of  the  rapid  development  of  after 
ages.  It  was  then  that  wealthy 
and  prosperous  Greek  colonies  grew 
up  along  the  whole  Asiatic  coast,  and 
Cumae  arose  as  the  first  outpost 
of  Hellas  towards  the  west.  Into 
this  period  falls  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  Sparta,  and  the 


rise  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
schools  of  poetry,  which  fixed  for  all 
time  the  main  outlines  of  Greek  my- 
thology and  the  Greek  language. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in 
the  archaeological  record  of  Greece 
there  is  a  gap  which  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  gap  in  Greek  history. 
The  objects  found  at  Mycenae,  and 
the  kindred  objects  found  in  the  ex- 
cavations at  Sparta  and  Menidi,  as  to 
which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  speak, 
belong  to  the  time  before  the  Dorian 
invasion.  We  have  scarcely  any  re- 
mains which  can  be  given  to  the  next 
three  centuries.  We  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  the  Greeks  suddenly  lost 
the  power  of  producing  utensils  and 
works  of  art ;  the  productive  arts 
must  have  been  in  use,  in  however 
degraded  a  form.  But  it  is  probable 
enough  that  the  Dorians  were  slow  in 
acquiring  the  use  of  the  arts,  not 
being  naturally  aesthetic.  And  it  may 
be  that  the  conquered  lonians  and 
Achseans  had  small  chance,  amid  their 
struggles  for  bare  existence,  to  con- 
tinue or  develop  their  artistic  activity. 
So  while  it  is  possible  that  carefully 
conducted  excavations  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  cities  of  yEolis  and  Ionia  might 
bring  to  light  the  traces  of  an  art 
linked  on  one  side  to  the  art  of 
Mycenae,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 
art  of  historical  Greece,  yet  it  will 
scarcely  be  wonderful  if  that  art, 
when  discovered,  disappoints  us  by  its 
meagreness  and  want  of  energy.  But 
of  course  this  is  a  question  to  which 
the  final  answer  can  only  come  from 
the  spade. 

It  is  in  the  eighth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  that  Greek  history, 
and  indeed  the  history  of  Europe,  may 
be  said  to  begin.  The  eighth  century 
witnessed  the  colonising  of  Sicily  and 
lower  Italy  by  Greeks,  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  Milesian  trading  stations  in 
the  Euxine,  the  conquest  of  the  Mes- 
senians  by  Sparta,  the  rise  of  lyric 
poetry,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Olympic  festival,  to  be  for  a  thousand 
years  a  tie  to  bind  Hellas  together. 
And  the  eighth  century  saw  a  revival 
B  B  2 
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of  art,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
East  and  thence  spread  over  the 
islands  of  Greece  into  the  mainland. 
The  spread  of  the  use  of  writing,  and 
the  gradual  introduction  of  coins, 
accompany  henceforth  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  sculpture  out  of  mere 
decoration ;  so  that  at  any  later  time 
we  have  means  for  assigning  a  date 
within  fairly  narrow  limits  to  any 
objects  of  Greek  art  which  we  may 
find. 

We  must  very  briefly  follow  this 
new  wave  of  art  which  passed  west- 
ward from  Phoenicia  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  two  materials,  metal  and 
pottery,  we  can  trace  stage  by  stage 
the  spreading  influence.  Let  us  begin 
with  metal-work.  In  one  of  the 
palaces  of  Nimroud  excavated  by  Sir 
H,  Layard  there  were  found  a  number 
of  bowls  of  bronze,  with  designs  of 
repousse  work,  which  now  form  a 
chief  ornament  of  the  Assyrian  gal- 
leries of  the  British  Museum.  The 
palace  in  which  they  lay  was  not 
built  by  King  Sargon,  but  he  is 
believed  to  have  used  it.  And  as  the 
bowls  in  question  do  not  exhibit  the 
style  which  we  recognise  as  Assyrian, 
but  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  distinctly 
Egyptian  type,  it  seems  clear  that 
they  were  importations  from  abroad. 
It  is  regarded  by  archaeologists  as 
almost  certain  that  they  were  some 
of  the  spoils  brought  home  by  Sargon 
in  the  course  of  his  conquest  of 
Phoenicia  about  B.C.  720.  These  vases 
then  give  us  a  view  of  the  art  of 
Phoenicia  at  that  time.  We  cannot 
here  give  any  detailed  description  of 
them;1  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
they  show  throughout  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  ideas  and  customs 
of  Egyptian  art,  but  in  imitating  that 
art  they  adapt ;  they  add,  perhaps, 
more  than  they  lose  in  copying.  But 
they  introduce  few  forms  and  ideas 
•  foreign  to  the  art  of  Egypt.  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  contribute  nothing 
distinctive  to  them. 

1  Layard,  'Nineveh,' second  series.     Perrot 
etChipiez,  'Hist.  del'Art,' vol.  ii.  pp.  736,  &c. 


Other  metal  bowls  of  silver  and 
bronze,  which  are  also  ascribed  to 
Phoenician  workshops,  have  been  found 
in  various  countries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, more  particularly  in  Etruria 
and  Cyprus.  These  bowls  have  been 
repeatedly  published2  and  discussed. 
Their  most  remarkable  characteristic 
lies  in  the  way  in  which  they  combine 
the  representations  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  art.  In  alternate  bands, 
sometimes  in  alternate  groups  of  the 
same  band,  we  may  discern,  mingled 
together,  Egyptian  kings  slaying  their 
foes,  Assyrian  monarchs  hunting  lions, 
the  scarabieus  of  Egypt,  the  sacred 
tree  of  Assyria,  scenes  of  ritual  such  as 
figure  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs, 
and  incidents  of  court  life  such  as  we 
see  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the 
palaces  of  Nimroud.  These  vessels  of 
thoroughly  eclectic  or  mixed  art  belong 
to  a  later  period  than  the  vases  of 
Nimroud,  which  show  Egyptian  influ- 
ence only.  They  must  belong  to  the 
seventh  and  the  sixth  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  ;  and  this  date  will 
well  suit  the  objects  found  with  them 
in  Cyprus  and  in  Etruria. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  works 
in  metal  so  finished  and  effective  as 
these  engraved  Phoenician  bowls  must 
have  had  great  influence  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  more  especially  because 
they  came  at  a  time  when  the  old  art 
of  Greece  was  nearly  extinct,  and  no 
new  art  had  arisen  yet  to  take  its 
place.  In  Etruria  we  find  careful  and 
well-executed  copies  of  some  of  the 
more  usual  and  mechanical  designs  on 
these  bowls.  We  might  have  ima- 
gined that  the  importation  of  works 
so  complete  into  Greece  would  have 
produced  in  that  land  also  mere 
imitations  more  or  less  perfect.  But 
careful  copying  did  not  suit  the  Greek 
nature.  Hellenic  artists  were  at  all 
periods  original  and  productive.  So 
though  Phoenician  metal-work  stimu- 
lated them  into  activity,  the  line  taken 
by  that  activity  was  original  and 

-  L.  P.  diCesnola,  '  Cyprus, 'pi.  xix.  Perrot 
et  Chipiez,  '  Hist,  cle  1'Art,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  759. 
769,  779,  &c. 
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national.  What  it  was  will  more 
clearly  appear  if  we  consider  the 
history  of  the  decoration  of  pottery  at 
the  same  period. 

The  spreading  Oriental  influence  of 
which  we  have  spoken  may  be  traced 
less  clearly  in  those  vases  of  Cyprus 
which  were  probably  executed  by 
Phoenician  hands  than  in  the  pottery 
discovered  at  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  in 
such  quantities  by  Salzmann  and 
Biliotti.1  The  designs  of  these  re- 
markable vessels  show  us  in  many 
points  influences  which  must  be  Orien- 
tal, The  rows  of  animals  which 
surround  the  vases  in  bands,  each 
animal  in  exactly  the  same  attitude 
as  the  other,  show  close  analogy  to 
the  Phoenician  bowls  of  Nimroud. 
Among  these  animals  those  predomi- 
nate of  which  the  Eastern  origin  is 
clear,  the  lion,  the  sphinx,  the  griffin, 
and  many  other  winged  monsters  such 
as  the  Asiatic  brain  often  produces. 
The  field  of  the  vases  is  filled  with 
floral  ornaments  and  rosettes,  which 
is  a  mark  of  Assyrian  influence.  And 
in  the  decoration  of  the  vases  two 
forms  predominate,  the  lotus,  alter- 
nately flower  and  bud,  which  belongs 
to  Egypt,  and  the  sacred  tree  which 
is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Assyrian 
decoration. 

The  colouring  of  these  vases  is  rich, 
and  they  are  beautiful  with  a  certain 
mechanical  completeness.  In  their 
way  they  are  specimens  of  very  suc- 
cessful decoration,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  they  fascinated  the 
Greeks  of  the  seventh  century.  That 
the  Greeks  fully  adopted  this  kind  of 
vase  painting,  whencesoever  it  came 
to  them  originally,  has  been  of  late 
abundantly  proved  by  the  discoveries 
at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  where  an 
enormous  quantity  of  pottery  of  the 
class  has  been  discovered,  dating 
doubtless  from  near  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Naucratis  in  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  But 
Greek  art  soon  became  a  thing  too 
much  alive  to  be  confined  in  the 
limits  of  any  decoration,  however 
1  '  Necropole  do  Camiros.' 


admirable.  A  demand  arose  for  some- 
thing containing  more  of  human  in- 
terest. And  the  Greek  potters  met 
the  demand  not  by  copying  on  their 
vases  some  of  the  more  elaborate 
scenes  of  cult  or  of  court  life,  such 
as  they  must  have  seen  on  the  eclectic 
metal  vessels  of  Phoenicia,  but  by 
introducing  something  of  their  own, 
some  scene  out  of  Greek  legend  or 
mythology.  Thus  we  see  illustra- 
tions of  Greek  myths  gradually  make 
their  way  on  the  decorative  Oriental 
pottery,  and  by  degrees  claim  the  first 
place,  driving  into  a  corner  the  foreign 
elements,  until  the  friezes  of  animals, 
which  used  to  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  vases,  remain  only  in  a  narrow 
band  above  and  below  the  mythologi- 
cal scene  which  has  now  occupied  the 
post  of  honour,  which  it  is  never  again 
to  lose  until  Greek  art  is  in  its  dotage. 
A  good  illustration  alike  of  the  Ori- 
ental setting  of  early  Greek  art  and 
its  aggressive  attempt  at  originality 
will  be  found  in  that  remarkable 
archaic  bronze  plate  found  at  Olympia, 
where  a  combat  between  Herakles 
and  a  Centaur  appears  as  a  proof  of 
Hellenic  workmanship  among  animals 
and  monsters  of  purely  Asiatic  cha- 
racter. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the 
archaeological  record  of  Greece  to  the 
seventh  century,  after  which  time  we 
emerge  into  the  full  light  of  history, 
let  us  retrace  our  steps.  Let  us  take 
up  the  problem  at  the  other  end ;  and 
briefly  consider  what  account  is  given 
in  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  of 
the  state  of  contemporary  art ;  and  of 
those  details  of  dress,  armour,  and  the 
like  of  which  we  find  in  works  of  art 
a  full  and  satisfactory  representation. 
Such  a  discussion  will,  we  believe, 
firmly  establish  the  conclusion  that  the 
Homeric  poems  were  written  at  a  time 
of  decadence  of  art,  when  the  light 
which  shines  so  clearly  at  Mycenae 
had  faded  away,  and  the  new  re- 
vival had  not  yet  made  its  start  from 
the  East,  or  at  most  had  but  recently 
begun  its  career  of  conquest. 
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The  clearest  indications  for  our 
present  purpose  are  furnished  by 
Homeric  descriptions  of  drinking-cups 
and  of  armour.  Among  the  drinking 
cups  spoken  of  in  the  '  Iliad,'  one  is 
carefully  described,  that  used  by  the 
aged  Nestor.  Homer  thus  describes 
it: 

"irap    Se    SeVas    TrepitfaAAeS,    'o    otitoQfV    ^7     6 

Xpuffeiois  ijAotffi  Treirap^eVoJ' '  ova-ra  5'  avrov 
rtffffap'  tffav,  Soial  5e  TreAemSes  ctfupls  eKdffrov 
Ypvffftai    vfUfOoi'ro,     Svca     5'     VITU    irvBfievtS 

All  these  details,  the  fastening  with 
golden  nails,  the  doves  on  the  handles, 
the  two  Tri^/zeVes  (whatever  they  may 
be)  seem  unfamiliar  to  those  acquainted 
with  earlier  and  later  Greek  art.  We 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  learned 
Alexandrians  devoted  several  treatises 
to  the  discussion  of  this  remarkable 
vessel,^  and  explained  it  but  ill  after 
all.  But  two  cups  discovered  in  the 
graves  of  Mycenae  enable  us  to  under- 
stand its  real  nature  better  than  any 
discussions  of  the  grammarians.  Of 
one,2  which 
ur^e/Ao'eis  is 
row  of  expanded 
a  beautiful  row 

which  fasten  bowl  to  stem ;  the  other  3 
bears  on  each  handle  the  moulded 
figure  of  a  bird,  probably  a  hawk,  and 
each  handle  is  connected  with  the 
bottom  of  the  stem  of  the  vase  by  a 
golden  support  which  is  almost  cer- 
tainly, as  Helbig  has  shown,  what 
Homer  meant  by  a  TrvO/j-^v.  We  have 
thus  very  strong  evidence  that  the 
vessels  used  by  Homeric  heroes  were 
of  the  kind  discovered  at  Mycenae 
rather  than  of  the  kind  used  in  the 
Greece  of  history. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  armour.  The 
Homeric  passages  which  speak  of  the 
shields  of  Acha;an  and  Trojan  war- 

1  II.  xi.  632  :  "and  beside  it  a  right  goodly 
,cup,  that  the  old  man  brought  from  "home, 
embossed  with  studs  (or  nails)  of  gold ;  and 
four  handles  there  were  to  it,  and  round  each 
two  golden  doves  were  feeding,  and  to  the  cup 
were  two  feet  below." 

2  'Mycemu,'  p.  234. 

3  Ibid.  p.  237. 
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like   the   Homeric 
surrounded    by    a 
flowers,    displays 
of     golden     nails 


riors  show,  as  Mr.  Leaf4  has  well 
pointed  out,  marked  inconsistency. 
The  poet  evidently  thinks  of  shields  as 
round,  and  often  speaks  of  them  as 
round ;  but  in  other  places  he  clearly 
implies  that  they  were  of  that  oblong 
scutum-like  form  which  is  usually 
depicted  in  the  island  gems  and  the 
monuments  of  Mycenae.  The  shield 
of  Achilles  is  round,  but  that  of  Ajax 
is  compared  to  a  tower,  which  com- 
parison would  be  pointless  unless  it 
were  of  oblong  form.  Hector's  shield 
as  he  walks  touches  at  once  neck  and 
ankle;  this  would  be  possible  if  the 
shield  were  oblong,  but  practically 
impossible  if  it  were  round,  a  round 
shield  five  feet  in  diameter  being  a 
monstrosity.  So,  too,  Homer  con- 
stantly speaks  of  the  reAa/xaJr,  or  strap 
by  which  the  shield  was  suspended 
from  the  neck  of  his  heroes.  On 
Egyptian  monuments  and  those  of 
Mycenae  we  frequently  see  the  oblong 
scutum  thus  suspended,  but  the  round 
shield  is  alike  on  Egyptian  and  Greek 
monuments  managed  by  means  of  two 
handles,  and  requires  no  shoulder-belt. 
We  are  almost  certainly  justified  in 
supposing  that  when  Homer  wrote,  the 
oblong  shield  had  but  recently  given 
way  in  use  to  that  of  circular  form, 
so  that  in  tales  and  songs  phrases 
descriptive  of  the  earlier  kind  still 
lingered,  and  were  applied  by  the 
poet  to  shields  of  the  form  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  little  as  such 
phrases  sometimes  suited  the  circular 
form. 

The  body-armour  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  consisted,  as  Mr.  Leaf  and  Dr. 
Helbig  have  shown,  of  breastplate  and 
backplate,  united  to  form  a  cuirass, 
girt  round  the  body  by  a  £ojcm^)  or 
belt,  below  the  bottom  of  which  the 
body  was  protected  by  a  metal  girdle 
called  a  ^irpfj.  This  is  an  arrange- 
ment which  does  not  occur  in  the 
representations  on  swords  and  signets 
at  Mycenae.  There  the  warriors, 
though  they  wear  helmets,  do  not 
appear  to  be  clad  in  body-armour  at 
all.  It  is  also  an  arrangement  un- 

4  '  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, '  iv.  p.  283. 
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usual  in  Greek  art  after  the  sixth 
century.  Hellenic  warriors  from  the 
stele  of  Aristion  onwards  are  repre- 
sented, indeed,  as  wearing  a  cuirass, 
but  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  is 
not  protected  by  a  //.I'T/O??,  but  by  a 
sort  of  leathern  apron  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cuirass.  But  on  very 
early  Greek  vases,  such  as  those  from 
Melos,1  and  even  on  black-figured 
vases,  we  find  an  arrangement  of 
armour  which  seems  to  correspond  to 
the  Homeric  description.  The  cuirass 
is  represented  as  ending  below  not  in 
an  apron,  but  in  a  sharp  ridge,  while 
below  it  the  hips  are  girded  with  a 
close-fitting  girdle  which  may  very 
well  be  intended  to  represent  the 
/jLirpri.  In  this  case  also  we  see  a 
marked  progress  between  the  period 
represented  by  the  Mycenaean  remains 
and  the  Homeric  age.  That  this  pro- 
gress should  have  taken  place  notably 
in  warlike  panoply  is  natural  enough. 
The  defeats  which  they  had  suffered 
from  the  Dorians  must  have  taught 
the  Achreans  by  sad  experience  the 
insufficiency  of  their  defensive  armour, 
and  made  them  consider  seriously  how 
a  remedy  could  be  found. 

"When  the  art  of  the  Homeric  age  is 
spoken  of,  one's  mind  naturally  turns 
to  the  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
'  Iliad.'  And  as  this  is  the  only  care- 
ful description  of  a  work  of  art  in  tho 
Homeric  poems,  it  is  the  touchstone 
by  which  will  be  tried  all  theories 
which  attempt  to  determine  the  con- 
dition of  the  modelling  arts  in  the 
Homeric  age.  Assuredly  we  have  no 
intention  of  writing  an  account  of  all 
the  views  which  have  been  set  forth 
by  Alexandrian  and  by  modern  writers 
on  this  fruitful  subject,  which  has 
ranged  the  greatest  names  in  opposite 
camps.  Nor  would  we  venture  to 
attack  a  subject  already  handled  by 
Welcker,  Brunn,  and  a  host  of  able 
writers,  had  not  the  last  few  years  so 
greatly  increased  the  possibilities  of 
forming  a  sound  judgment. 

Two  questions  require  consideration 
— (1)  How  far  is  the  Homeric  descrip- 
1  Conze,  'Melische  Thongefasse. " 


tion  suggested  by,  or  how  far  does  it 
correspond  with,  works  of  art  familiar 
to  the  poet  1  (2)  Supposing  such  cor- 
respondences to  exist,  to  what  class  of 
works  of  art  do  they  point  as  contem- 
porary with  the  Homeric  poems  1  We 
have  placed  these  questions  in  their, 
logical  order  ;  but  this  we  shall  have 
to  reverse  in  any  practical  discussion 
of  the  matter,  because  until  we  have 
determined  the  kind  of  art  with  which 
Homer  was  contemporary  we  cannot 
in  fairness  attempt  to  decide  how  far 
he  was  influenced  by  it. 

There  are  three  theories  which  may 
be  held,  and  have  been  held,  as  to  the 
art  contemporary  with  tho  Homeric 
poems.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the 
most  natural,  is  that  it  Avas  the  archaic 
Greek  art  which  is  represented  to  us 
by  Pausanias'  description  of  the  chest 
of  Cypselus,  as  well  as  by  a  multitude 
of  early  painted  vases  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  among  which  the 
so-called  Francois  vase  2  is  conspicuous 
for  its  early  age  and  its  great  variety 
of  subjects.  This,  we  say,  is  the  most 
natural  view,  but  a  little  consideration 
will  show  us  that  it  is  untenable.  It 
is,  in  fact,  now  generally  abandoned ; 
and  with  reason.  In  the  first  place, 
none  of  our  vases  of  the  so-called 
Corinthian,  Rhodian,  or  Cyrenreac 
classes  can  be  carried  back  to  the  age 
of  Homer.  And  the  chest  of  Cypselus, 
which  closely  resembles  them  in  sub- 
jects and  style,  belongs  to  the  seventh 
century.  Secondly,  if  we  compare  the 
scenes  of  the  Homeric  shield  with  the 
scenes  of  the  vases  and  the  Cypseline 
chest,  we  shall  find  a  strongly-marked 
contrast.  All  the  Homeric  scenes  are 
general  or  ethical ;  they  represent 
phases  of  life  and  action,  a  city  at 
war,  ploughing,  a  lawsuit,  and  the 
like,  while  all  the  scenes  on  the  vases 
and  the  chest  are  mythological,  repre- 
sent the  doings  of  Perseus  or  Herakles, 
or  other  heroes,  or  the  interferences  of 
the  gods  in  the  life  of  the  world.  We 
have  here  a  distinction  clear,  deep- 
seated,  and  unmistakable  ;  which 
proves,  if  anything  can  be  proved  in 

2  'Monument!  dell'  Institute, '  iv.  pis.  54 
to  58. 
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archaeology,  that  the  two  phases  of  art 
are  divided  by  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  belong  to  distinct  civilisa- 
tions. In  the  Hesiodic  account  of  the 
shield  of  Herald es,  or  at  least  the  part 
of  that  account  which  is  not  a  mere 
copy  of  epic  models,  wo  do  find  scenes 
which  correspond  very  nearly  with 
those  existing  on  early  vases.  But  no 
one  doubts  that  the  Hesiodic  descrip- 
tion is  later  than  the  Homeric. 

Let  us  then  dismiss  this  first  theory 
and  turn  to  the  second,  which  requires 
more  respectful  consideration,  as  it  has 
been  set  forth  by  very  high  authori- 
ties, Brunn  for  instance,  and  is  still 
upheld  by  so  able  an  archaeologist  of 
the  newest  school  as  Dr.  Helbig.  This 
theory  brings  into  connexion  the 
Homeric  shield  and  those  Phoenician 
bowls  of  silver  and  of  bronze  of  which 
we  have  above  spoken,  and  considers 
that  Homer  borrowed  his  scenes  from 
them,  and  through  them,  from  the 
wall-paintings  and  reliefs  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  Mr.  Murray,  in  his 
'  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,'  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  print  a  design  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles  of  which  nearly 
all  the  scenes  are  taken  from  these 
sources.  Undoubtedly  there  would  be 
much  to  be  said  for  this  view  if  it 
could  be  shown,  or  even  made  pro- 
bable, that  Phoenician  vases  of  the 
more  developed  and  syncretic  designs 
were  exported  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  But 
this  is  not  merely  unlikely;  it  is 
almost  impossible.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  Phoenician  bowls  of 
even  the  eighth  century  exhibit  a  style 
almost  purely  Egyptian  :  and  that  the 
Assyrian  designs  which  have  more 
of  the  Homeric  character  than  the 
Egyptian  do  not  appear  until  a  later 
age.  In  fact  the  bowls  which  by 
variety  and  richness  of  design  most 
tempt  a  comparison  with  the  Homeric 
description  are  comparatively  late,1 

1  That  found  in  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb 
was  in  company  with  an  Etruscan  inscription 
That  found  at  Palcstrina  was  among  objects 
not  earlier  than  those  in  the  Regulini-Galassi 
tomb. 


and  in  all  probability  not  so  early  as 
many  extant  works  of  archaic  Greek 
art.  "  It  seems  therefore  an  anachron- 
ism to  suppose  that  Homer  can  have 
seen  such.  Other  considerations  con- 
firm the  argument  from  date.  One  of 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable 
things  about  the  Homeric  description 
is  the  way  in  which  the  inlaying  of 
various  metals  on  the  shield  is  de- 
scribed ;  we  have  a  field  of  gold,  vines 
with  silver  props,  a  fence  of  tin,  oxen 
of  gold  and  tin,  and  the  like.  If  there 
be  one  point  on  which  Homer  is  de- 
scribing art  which  he  has  seen,  it  is 
this.  But  the  silver-gilt  and  the 
bronze  bowls  of  Phu-nicia  are  chased 
and  repousse,  but  not  inlaid  with  vari- 
ous metals.  Moreover  the  chief  theme 
of  Egyptian  art  as  rendered  011  the 
bowls  is  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
chief  themes  of  Assyrian  art  as  ren- 
dered on  the  bowls  are  the  exploits  of 
kings  and  the  destruction  of  evil 
spirits  in  the  form  of  monsters.  But 
in  the  Homeric  description  the  worship 
of  the  gods  is  notably  absent ;  and 
great  as  was  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
kings  in  Homer's  days,  it  is  not  their 
deeds  which  appear  on  the  shield  but 
the  ordinary  life  of  mankind,  subject- 
matter,  one  might  have  thought, 
rather  adapted  for  a  Hesiodic  than  a 
Homeric  description. 

The  third  theory  as  to  Homeric  art, 
and  by  far  the  most  reasonable,  is  the 
view  which  sees  the  nearest  analogy  to 
the  Homeric  description  in  some  of 
the  works  of  art  discovered  at  Mycen*, 
notably  the  sword-blades  already  men- 
tioned. The  subjects  on  these  blades 
possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
most  distinct  features  of  the  scenes 
of  the  shield.  They  are  ethical  or 
general,  represent  scenes,  and  not  the 
exploits  of  personages.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  lion-hunt  of  the  most  remark- 
able blade  is  not  merely  a  Homeric- 
subject,  but  it  is  treated  in  a  really 
epic  way.  One  lion  flies  headlong,  one 
flies  but  turns  to  look  on  his  pursuers, 
a  third  turns  fiercely  to  meet  them  ;  of 
the  attacking  party  one  has  fallen, 
the  others  are  varied  in  arms  and 
attitude.  In  spite  of  the  rough  style 
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-of  the  work,  there  is  more  of  vigour 
and  freshness,  more  of  pathos,  more  in 
fact  of  the  Homeric  spirit  in  it  than 
in  all  the  productions  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  artists  put  together.  They 
are  but  chronicles :  this  is  a  poem. 
If  from  treatment  we  turn  to  tech- 
nique the  correspondence  is  perhaps 
even  more  striking.  Some  of  the 
more  beautiful  of  the  sword-blades, 
including  that  which  bears  the  lion- 
hunt  are  thus  decorated  : l — the  blade 
itself  consists  of  bronze,  but  on  each 
side  a  second  plate  of  bronze  is 
fastened,  overlaid  with  a  metallic 
enamel  of  dark  hue,  which  served  for 
the  insertion  of  figures  cut  in  thin 
gold  leaf.  These  latter  depend  for 
their  effect  partly  on  the  graving-tool, 
but  especially  on  the  hues  of  the 
gold,  which  varies  in  colour  from  the 
dark  red  of  pure  gold  to  the  shimmer 
of  silver.  "  It  seems  beyond  doubt," 
writes  Koehler,  "  that  the  varied 
toning  of  the  gold  was  produced  by 
methods  of  art."  On  these  blades  we 
find  fishes  of  dark  gold  swimming  in  a 
stream  of  pale  gold,  drops  of  blood  are 
represented  by  inserted  spots  of  red 
gold ;  in  some  cases  silver  is  used. 
What  could  be  nearer  to  Homer's 
golden  vines  with  silver  props,  or  his 
oxen  of  gold  and  tin  1 

We  hold  it  for  certain,  then,  that 
the  art  with  which  Homer  was  ac- 
quainted was  nearer  akin  to  the  art 
of  Mycenye  than  to  that  of  Phoenicia, 
or  that  of  Greece  in  the  seventh 
century.  We  therefore  proceed  to 
attack  our  second  question — How  far 
is  Homer  in  his  description  of  the 
shield  thinking  of  works  of  art,  and 
how  far  is  he  giving  loose  rein  to  his 
poetic  imagination  ?  The  problem  has 
become  far  simpler  now  that  we  are 
satisfied  that  Homer  was  not  thinking 
of  Phoenician  bowls  with  their  elabo- 
rate scenes.  The  plan  of  Homer's 
shield  is  clear ;  as  to  that  all  scholars 
are  agreed.  On  the  boss  in  the  midst 
were  represented  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
sun,  moon,  and  the  constellations  of 
heaven,  while  round  the  edge  ran 

1  U.  Koehler  in  '  Mittheilungen  Deutsch. 
Inst.  Atlum, '  vii.  244. 


ocean,  inclosing  the  whole  design. 
Between  the  two  extremes,  arranged 
in  concentric  bands,  were  representa- 
tions of  the  principal  phases  of  human 
life  :  a  city  at  peace  and  a  city  at  war, 
tilling  and  vintage,  a  lion-hunt  and  a 
peaceful  pasture,  a  dance  of  youths 
and  maidens.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  like  that  which  we  find  on 
early  Greek  and  Etruscan  shields, 
which  are  also  thus  planned  in  con- 
centric rings.  The  group  of  sun,  moon, 
and  sky  in  abbreviated  form  appears 
at  the  top  of  one  of  the  very  remark- 
able gold  signets  found  at  Mycense,2 
and  we  may  easily  suppose  a  wave 
pattern  which  might  well  represent 
the  ocean  to  run  round  the  edge  of 
any  circular  object  of  metal.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  numerous  and 
complicated  scenes  which  fill  the  sur- 
face of  the  imaginary  shield,  it  must 
at  once  be  admitted  that  their  order 
and  their  details  are  developed  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  any  existing  or 
possible  work  of  art,  from  the  poetical 
rather  than  the  plastic  point  of  view. 
It  is  true  that  there  runs  through  the 
whole  description  a  law  of  measure 
and  balance,  scene  being  matched  with 
scene,  and  circumstance  contrasted 
with  circumstance.  But  this  is  the 
result,  not  of  any  dependence  on  a 
work  of  art  actual  or  imagined,  but  of 
the  love  of  balance  and  architectonic 
form  which  belongs  to  all  the  works 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  to  poetry  no  less 
than  to  sculpture,  which  marks  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  as  strongly  as  the 
pediments  of  Pheidias. 

Indeed  no  one  could  read  with 
critical  mind  the  Homeric  description 
without  observing  that  of  the  scenes 
he  describes  none  is  stationary ;  all 
are  full  of  successive  events.  The  dis- 
putants whom  he  describes  turn  first 
to  the  people  and  then  to  the  elders ; 
the  ploughmen  of  whom  he  speaks 
turn  up  one  furrow  and  down  another  ; 
when  he  speaks  of  the  city  at  war  he 
describes  the  successive  events  of  half 
a  day.  All  this  is  quite  natural  to  a 
poet  describing  the  phases  of  human 
life,  but  not  natural  to  a  poet  who 
2  Schliemann,  'Mycenae,'  p.  354,  No.  530. 
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is  trying  to  embody  to  his  imagination 
a  real  work  of  art.  Homer  has  beyond 
almost  all  poets  the  power  of  making 
the  things  he  speaks  of  real  and  con- 
crete ;  if  he  had  been  intending  to 
describe  a  real  shield,  he  would  have 
brought  it  before  our  minds  as  he 
brings  before  our  minds  the  quarrel 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles, 
or  the  warriors  whom  Helen  descries 
from  the  towers  of  Ilium. 

It  may  bo  well,  however,  to  speak 
more  in  detail  of  one  particular  pas- 
sage, that  Avhich  describes  the  siege 
of  the  city,  since  as  to  this  a  particular 
theory  has  been  set  forth.  It  will  be 
in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers 
that  Homer  speaks  of  all  the  course 
of  the  siege.  He  describes  a  city 
girt  by  two  armies  which  are  at  issue 
between  themselves,  one  army  wishing 
to  destroy  the  place  wholly,  the  other 
to  accept  a  ransom  for  it.  While  they 
deliberate  the  citizens  issue  forth,  led 
by  Ares  and  Pallas  Athene,  and  form 
an  ambush,  by  means  of  which  they 
succeed  in  capturing  the  cattle  of  the 
enemy  and  slaying  their  herdsmen. 
The  council  of  the  enemy  breaks  up, 
they  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  their 
herds,  and  a  fierce  battle  is  joined  on 
the  banks  of  a  river.  It  has  been 
maintained 1  that  this  description  is 
prompted  by  a  reminiscence  of  an 
artistic  representation  of  a  town  with 
the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  it  as  he 
appears  on  a  certain  Phoenician  bowl : 
that  Homer  took  the  idea  of  two  armies 
from  the  two  attacking  parties.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  fanciful.  In 
the  Homeric  description  the  point  is 
far  less  that  the  attacking  armies  are 
two  than  that  they  are  together 
assembled  in  council ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  an  artist  of  the  Homeric 
age  could  represent  what  Homer  de- 
scribes in  less  than  three  scenes,  of 
which  the  first  would  represent  the 
deliberation,  the  second  the  ambush, 
and  the  third  the  battle  ;  and  each  of 
these  scenes  would  probably  be  too 
complicated  for  such  an  artist  to 
manage  intelligibly. 

1  Murray,  'Greek  Sculpture,'  i.  p.  49; 
Helbig,  'Homerische  Epos,'  p.  305. 


Thus  it  seems  clear  that  all  that 
Homer  took  from  contemporary  art  in 
his  description  was  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  producing  effects  by  means  of 
inlaying  of  metal  of  various  colours, 
and  the  custom  of  arranging  the 
designs  of  shields  in  concentric  bands  ; 
beyond  that  he  is  free.  And  it  is  just 
thus  that  scholars  are  agreed  to  inter- 
pret other  Homeric  descriptions.  The 
poet  speaks  of  golden  maids  formed 
by  Hephfcstus  who  had  power  of 
motion  and  speech,  and  more  than 
mortal  wisdom  ;  but  no  one  supposes 
that  there  were  in  those  days  statues 
of  gold ;  these  beings  are  mere  fan- 
tastic imaginations  of  the  poet.  In 
some  other  cases  a  real  work  of  art 
may  be  the  basis  of  the  description, 
as  in  that  remarkable  description  of 
the  group  on  the  brooch  of  Odysseus.- 
"  On  the  fa.ce  of  it  Avas  a  curious  device, 
a  hound  in  his  forepaws  held  a  dappled 
fawn  and  gazed  on  it  as  it  writhed. 
And  all  men  marvelled  at  the  work- 
manship, how,  wrought  as  they  were 
in  gold,  the  hound  was  gazing  on  the 
fawn  and  strangling  it,  and  the  fawn 
was  writhing  with  his  feet  and  striving 
to  flee."  Certainly  in  this  passage  the 
poet  shows  a  marvellous  power  of 
putting  life  into  a  simple  design,  such 
as  he  may  well  have  seen  ;  but  here 
there  is  110  narrative  ;  he  does  not  say 
that  the  fawn  was  feeding,  and  the 
dog  sprang  upon  it  and  tore  it,  but 
describes  a  single  moment. 

In  two  lines  of  Homer  only  do  we 
find  a  description  of  a  work  of  art 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the 
lines  of  Phoenician  art  or  the  Greek 
art  which  rose  out  of  it.  He  says  of 
the  sword-belt  of  Herakles, 

"  'Lva.  deaKsXa  epya  rervxro, 

&pKroi  r'  ayporepoi  re  ffves  y^apairoi  re  \eovres, 
vap.lva.1  re  ua;£cu  re  fyovoi  T'  avSpoKraaiai  re." — ••> 

a  passage  which  certainly  does  suggest 
a  composition  of  a  fighting  scene 
between  rows  of  stylised  animals  such 

-  Od.  xix.  228. 

3  Od.  xi.  610:  "whereon  wondrous  things 
were  wrought,  bears  and  wild  boars  and  lions 
with  flashing  eyes,  and  strife  and  battles  and 
slaughters  and  murders  of  men." 
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as  we  see  on  Rhodian  vases.  But  this 
passage  occurs  in  the  '  Odyssey,'  not 
the  '  Iliad,'  and  it  stands  by  itself ; 
so  it  need  not  affect  our  judgment  on 
the  general  question. 

It  will  perhaps  be  allowable  to  draw 
from  the  Homeric  way  of  describing 
artistic  products,  a  way  at  once  loose 
and  exaggerated,  a  further  inference. 
It  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  in 
the  time  of  the  poet  art  was  by  no 
means  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
works  of  art  which  are  spoken  of  in 
the  '  Iliad '  as  most  wonderful  are 
of  Sidonian  or  Cypriote  manufacture. 
But  it  seems  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  goldsmiths  who  produced 
the  gold  plates  and  diadems  of 
Mycenae  would  have  looked  upon  the 
Sidonians  as  their  superiors.  And 
the  extreme  language  in  which  Homer 
speaks  of  simple  productions,  such  as 
the  above-mentioned  brooch  of  Odys- 
seus, is  not  like  the  speech  of  one  to 
whom  the  making  of  such  objects  was 
a  familiar  fact.  Really  elaborate  works 
of  art  he  assigns  to  Hephaestus,  as 
if  the  secret  of  their  production  were 
in  his  days  lost.  If  we  compare 
Homer's  description  of  the  infliction 
of  wounds,  wonderfully  graphic  as  it 
is,  with  his  description  of  artistic 
products,  we  shall  see  that  his  con- 
temporaries were  far  better  versed 
in  fighting  than  in  metal-work. 

It  may  be  well  to  sum  up  briefly  the 
conclusions  indicated  by  these  facts  as 
to  the  archaeological  date  of  the  Homeric 
poems. 

From  comparison  of  the  archaeo- 
logical data  furnished  by  the  Homeric 
poems  with  those  resulting  from  exca- 
vations, it  appears  that  the  art  of 
Mycenae  is  decidedly  nearer  to  the  art 
with  which  Homer  was  acquainted 
than  is  any  other  at  present  discovered. 
There  is  scarcely  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  Homer  had  seen  such  Phoenician 
works  of  art  as  those  which  gave  a  great 
impulse  to"  Greek  artistic  activity 


about  the  eighth  century  before  our 
era  ;  it  seems  clear  that  their  circula- 
tion was  a  feature  of  post-Homeric 
days.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  art 
of  Homer  is  incontestably  far  more 
recent  than  that  of  Mycenae,  and  not 
only  more  recent  but  less  accomplished. 
The  poet  describes  works  of  art  with  a 
vagueness  and  exaggeration  which  im- 
ply that  to  him  they  were  not  things 
of  every  day.  Again  his  account  of 
the  cuirasses  and  shields  of  his  heroes 
shoAvs  that,  between  the  time  repre- 
sented by  the  graves  of  Mycenae  and 
his  own,  great  changes  in  warlike 
equipment  had  taken  place. 

The  archaeological  evidence  thus  en- 
tirely confirms  what  we  may  call  the 
received  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  As  to  date,  it  shows 
that  they  are  earlier  than  the  eighth 
century,  and  later  than  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  Peloponnese.  And  if  their 
date  be  thus  fixed,  their  place  of  origin 
is  fixed  also,  since  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  such  poems  could  ori- 
ginate among  the  Argives,  Spartans, 
and  Messenians  who  remained  in  Pelo 
ponnesus  as  subjects  of  the  conquering 
Dorian  invaders.  We  must  look  for 
their  cradles,  as  Grote,  Curtius,  and 
Duncker  all  agree,  in  the  ^Eolian 
country  in  the  north-west  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ionian  ports  of  Chios  and  Smyrna. 

This  view  indeed  is  so  satisfactory 
and  so  generally  accepted  that  it  would 
scarcely  need  confirmation  had  it  not 
been  recently  disputed,  in  the  first 
number  of  the  '  Historical  Review,' 
by  so  able  a  Homeric  scholar  as  Mr. 
Monro.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  discuss  his  arguments,  some 
of  which  are  indeed  not  easy  to 
answer,  in  so  small  a  space  as  remains 
at  our  disposal.  But  we  cannot  allow 
that  any  theory  on  this  subject  can  be 
finally  established  unless  it  harmonises 
with  known  arclueological  facts. 

PERCY  GARDNER. 
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ON  THE  PEMBROKESHIRE  COAST. 


As  the  summer  comes  round  a  Lon- 
doner's holiday  becomes  to  him,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  a  burning  question. 
Unfortunately  it  becomes  also  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  one.  As  loyal  child- 
ren of  our  century  it  behoves  us  to  feel  a 
just  pride  in  the  multiplied  facilities  of 
locomotion  which  steam  and  iron  have 
provided  for  us,  but  these  facilities 
have  not  proved  to  be  by  any  means 
all  clear  gain.  Everybody  nowadays 
is  rushing  about  at  once.  "  The  world 
is  too  much  with  us."  How  to 
tour  without  the  tourist — that  is  the 
modern  problem,  and  thrice  happy 
is  he  who  is  found  able  to  solve  it, 
for  it  will  not  solve  itself.  Go  some- 
where, do  something,  one  must,  or  be 
for  ever  unsanitary  and  disgraced. 
And  then  comes  the  "where"  and  the 
"how,"  and  the  vain  wish  that  it 
were  all  somehow  comfortably  set- 
tled. The  professional  traveller,  the 
man  of  rigid  purpose  and  unbending 
will,  may  smile  the  smile  of  the  scorn- 
ful, but  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
tortures  that  beset  the  oscillating, 
alternating,  undetermined  mind  when 
abruptly  confronted  with  the  necessity 
for  spirited  and  decisive  action.  After 
this  sort,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  sore  trial  of  the  ass  of  Buridanus, 
with  whom  surely  a  fellow- sufferer 
need  not  blush  to  own  unaffected 
sympathy.  Personally,  therefore,  my 
thankfulness  was  great  when  help 
came  to  me  this  summer  from  without ; 
and  when,  though  neither  by  nature 
born  to  holidays  nor  having  any  fore- 
ordained holiday  thrust  upon  me,  nor 
being  mighty  to  achieve  any  suitable 
holiday  for  myself,  my  route  chanced 
somehow,  it  matters  not  how,  to  be 
determined  over  my  head  by  forces 
not  myself,  but  making  as  1  would 
fain  believe  for  my  well-being. 

Not  all  roads  lead  to  Pembrokeshire 
as  to  Rome,  and  the  least  attractive 


feature  of  my  trip  was  the  preliminary 
tediousness  thereof.  Some  people, 
happy  souls,  can  go  to  sleep  in  a  train. 
Of  such  good  fortune  I  have,  alas !  no 
share  ;  and  those  to  whom  the  journey 
is  familiar  may  agree  with  me  in  the 
strong  feeling  I  still  entertain  that 
the  conduct  of  the  mail  after  leaving 
Gloucester  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal 
of  an  express.  Maybe  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  fascination  of  Welsh 
scenery,  maybe  to  the  exigencies  of 
Welsh  markets,  maybe  to  the  more 
prosaic  influences  of  steep  gradients, 
maybe  to  all  these  things  combined — 
at  any  rate  the  fact  is  itself  incon- 
testable, that  on  approaching  Wales 
the  train  becomes  demoralised  and 
dawdles  terribly.  In  his  own  good 
time,  however,  the  guard — to  whom  I 
had  intrusted  nay  ticket  overnight  in 
the  vain  hope  of  sleeping — delivered 
me  safely  at  my  destination  with  the 
London  letters  and  the  local  milk,  and 
so  my  travelling  troubles  were  ended. 
The  friends  with  whom  I  made 
my  head-quarters  lived  within  easy 
reach  of  Haverfordwest,  in  its  day 
a  notable  town.  Built  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  a  hill  that  overlooks  the 
West  Cleddau  river,  the  view  of  its 
buildings,  rising  one  above  the  other 
in  terraces,  and  clustering  round  the 
ruined  castle  that  stands  out  in 
gloomy  grandeur  against  the  sky,  is, 
on  a  sunny  day,  charmingly  pictur- 
esque. As  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  a  river-port,  and  a 
market-town,  Haverfordwest  has  occu- 
pied in  olden  time  a  position  of  dignity 
and  importance,  and  historically  still 
presents  many  points  of  interest ;  but 
its  glory  has  long  since  departed. 
Early  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
the  strongly  -  fortified  capital  of  a 
colony  of  Flemings,  driven  from  their 
own  country  by  an  inundation,  and 
planted  in  this  part  of  Pembrokeshire 
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by  Henry  the  First,  whose  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders. 
The  military  annals  of  the  fortress  are 
meagre  enough,  and  we  know  but 
little  more  than  that  it  figured  pro- 
minently in  the  insurrection  of  Owen 
Glendower,  and  again  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
memory  of  the  Flemish  settlement 
still  remains  enshrined  in  the  humble 
village  of  Flemingston.  and  in  the  "  Via 
Flandrica  "  that  runs  along  the  Preceli 
range.  The  fishing  village  of  Llangwm, 
on  the  south-west  coast,  is  to  this  day 
exclusively  Flemish — so  much  so  in 
fact  that  for  a  native  to  marry  out 
of  his  or  her  kith  and  kin  is  to 
incur  banishment.  Venerable,  how- 
ever, as  are  the  associations  of  the 
colony  and  the  castle,  the  name  itself 
of  Haverfordwest  carries  one  back 
to  a  yet  earlier  time — to  the  days  of 
the  sea-roving  Norsemen,  the  Vikings. 
For  the  most  probable  derivation  is 
from  the  Scandinavian  Havant-fiord, 
"  Haven  of  the  creek,"  a  term  which 
is  apt  enough  as  a  description  of  a 
port  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  river- 
passage.  Certainly  this  etymology  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  either 
Aber-ford,  "  the  ford  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers,"  or  Hafre-ford,  Oat-creek.1 
The  former  interpretation  ignores  the 
difficulty  that  the  confluence  of  the  East 
and  West  Cleddau,  the  rivers  whose 
estuary  is  Milford  Haven,  is  some  five 
miles  distant ;  while  the  latter  leaves 
one  still  in  doubt  why  oats  should  have 
such  exceptional  honour  rendered  to 
them  above  all  other  Pembrokeshire 
grain.  The  addition  "  west  "  is  in 
any  case  rather  puzzling,  inasmuch 
as  no  man  knows  of  any  Haver- 
ford-east.  But  it  so  happens  that 
the  word  "  Haverford "  is  found 
written  in  some  old  documents  as 
"  Hereford,"  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Hereford-  (or  Haverford-)  west 
was  a  name  employed  to  distinguish 
the  Pembrokeshire  from  the  Hereford- 


1  Compare  "Havre-sack,"  "oat-bag,"  and 
"  Haber-dasher,"  "one  who  carries  an  oat- 
bag,"  and  hence  a  "  pedlar." 


shire  town  of  similar  sound,  and  not 
so  very  far  off. 

In  a  county  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea  large  rivers  are  hardly 
to  be  expected,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  fisher  after  trout  the  West 
Cleddau  (and  doubtless  the  East  Cled- 
dau too)  is  a  lovely  stream.  There 
are,  in  addition,  capital  perch  and  carp 
and  tench  to  be  caught  near  Haver- 
fordwest, so  that  what  with  this  and 
the  sea-fishing,  which  may  be  had  to 
any  extent  off  Fishguard  or  Newport, 
Broadhaven  or  St.  Bride's,  the  rover 
of  piscatory  tastes  will  find  plenty  of 
amusement.  May  he  also  find  such  a 
unique  specimen  of  a  keeper  as  fortune 
indulged  me  with.  He  was  a  man 
originally  schooled  (as  I  was  informed) 
in  the  strictest  sect  of  that  class 
who  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families  on  the  unearned  increment  of 
their  neighbours'  preserves,  a  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning  that  awaits 
the  unregenerate  poacher.  In  face  he 
had  a  great  look  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
with  a  dash  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
In  feeling  he  was  a  Tory,  a  laudator 
temporis  acti.  His  twin  ideals  of  the 
past  were  the  parish  squire,  "  th'  oold 
maister,"  as  he  called  him,  and  the 
parish  pedagogue,  "  th'  oold  school- 
maister " ;  and  over  their  memories 
a  spirit  of  affectionate  exaggeration 
had  long  since  shed  for  him  the  lustre 
of  the  heroic.  He  never  tired  of  talk- 
ing of  them — indeed  he  never  tired  of 
talking  of  whatever  subject  might 
chance  to  come  uppermost.  His  late 
master  represented  to  him  ideal 
order  and  kindliness,  while  the  "  oold 
schoolmaister  "  represented  ideal  art — 
the  art,  however,  not  so  much  of  a 
trainer  of  youth  as  of  a  catcher  of 
fishes.  The  old  tree  under  which  this 
Isaac  Walton  of  the  west  was  wont 
to  stand  and  throw  his  line  spread  for 
his  worshipper  an  ever  sacred  shade. 
How  the  "  schoolmaister  "  would  catch 
fish — "  aye  as  big  as  dogs,  sir,  and 
as  thick  as  your  body" — was,  he 
kept  reiterating,  "soomething  woon- 
derful";  and  during  the  intervals  of 
his  admiration  he  would  waft  from 
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behind  me,  with  the  benevolent  intent 
of  keeping  off  the  swarms  of  flies  and 
midges  that  were  fast  biting  one  out  of 
all  recognition,  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke 
so  potent,  so  pungent,  so  mephitic,  that 
even  the  hardiest  insect  wavered,  re- 
coiled aghast,  and  fled.  O  excellent 

and  incomparable    E ,    long    may 

you  continue,  preserving  and  preserved, 
in  all  your  quaint  originality,  your  re- 
spectful independence,  and  your  de- 
lightful garrulity  !  But  I  am  wander- 
ins:  too  far,  and  must  make  for  the 

O  7 

main  road  again. 

Between  Haverfordwest  and  Fish- 
guard  there  is  but  little  to  detain  the 
traveller  or  to  call  for  special  mention. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  go  by  those 
fine  craggy  rocks  which  at  Treffgarr 
mark  the  division  between  the  English 
and  the  Welsh-speaking  population, 
without  paying  them  just  a  passing 
tribute  of  admiration.  Stern,  grey, 
austere  as  they  look  at  a  distance, 
they  disclose  to  a  nearer  view  a  most 
unexpected  loveliness  of  gorse  and 
heather,  of  lichen  and  of  fern ;  while 
the  winding  waters  of  the  Cleddau, 
here  dancing  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
light, there  sleeping  in  the  shadow  of 
the  hills,  run  like  a  thread  of  purest 
silver  through  the  meadows  below. 

Bracing  and  welcome  was  the  breath 
of  the  sea-breeze  as  we  came  in  sight 
of  Fishguard.  Fishguard  is  evidently 
a  peculiar  place,  and  its  people  a 
peculiar  people.  One  of  the  first  sights 
I  saw  there  was  the  al-fresco  wedding- 
march  of  a  bridal  party  along  the  hard 
high  road.  The  fair  bride  and  her 
somewhat  sheepish  consort  led  the 
way,  arm  linked  in  arm  as  all  true 
lovers  should,  while  deployed  in  open 
order  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
road,  as  if  to  cut  off  all  possibility 
of  retreat,  bridesmaids  and  grooms- 
men interjoined  brought  up  the  rear, 
laughing  and  chatting,  their  faces  set 
for  Newport  town,  and  their  feet  to 
all  appearances  prepared  cheerfully  to 
conduct  them  thither.  Fishguard  itself 
does  not  contain  any  notable  "won- 
ders," if  we  may  borrow  Herodotus' 
familiar  expression,  with  the  one  ex- 


ception of  the  road  leading  down 
from  the  cliffs  to  lower  Fishguard 
on  the  bay.  For  sheer  steepness 
I  should  imagine  that  this  road 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  any 
carriage-road  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Welsh  horses,  however, 
go  down  it  at  a  smart  trot  as  if  it 
were  the  most  ordinary  and  agree- 
able incline. 

While  I  was  at  this  place  a  curious 
incident  of  salmon-trawling  occurred 
in  one  of  the  side  bays  close  by.  A 
take  of  a  dozen  or  so  was,  I  believe, 
about  the  usual  average,  but  on  the 
morning  in  question  there  were  signs 
of  an  extraordinary  haul.  As  the  net 
closed  in  not  much  less  than  four  dozen 
good  fish,  averaging  perhaps  some 
ISlbs.,  could  bo]  seen  jumping  and 
splashing  about  within  its  circuit. 
But  they  were  not  alone.  Swimming 
among  them  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure, and  quietly  biding  his  time,  was 
a  splendid  seal !  At  one  moment  it 
really  seemed  as  if  he  had  decided  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  salmon,  but 
his  own  ideas  soon  turned  out  to  be 
quite  foreign  to  anything  so  silly.  He 
was  only  waiting  until  the  narrowing 
of  the  net  should  enable  him  to  make 
a  selection  with  his  market  comfort- 
ably in  view.  And  lo  !  when  the 
critical  minute  came,  the  sagacious 
creature  cast  away  all  his  well-feigned 
apathy,  turned  himself  swiftly  about 
with  the  roving  eye  of  an  epicure, 
seized  the  salmon  that  promised  him 
the  tastiest  breakfast,  hopped  over  the 
net  like  a  hurdle-racer,  and  swam  off 
up  the  big  bay  to  sea. 

For  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  a 
good  long  walk  nothing  better  could 
well  be  desired  than  to  make  their 
way  either  in  an  easterly  direction 
round  Dinas  Head  and  Newport  Bay, 
or  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Gwaine, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  past  Glen-y-mel — once  the  abode 
of  Pembrokeshire's  historian,  John 
Fenton— and  Pentre-Evan,  the  finest 
example  of  a  Druidical  cromlech  that 
there  is  in  the  county,  and  so,  skirting 
the  Preceli  hills,  on  to  Newport ;  or 
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finally,  travelling  westward,  to  keep 
the  coast  line  through  Llanwnda  and 
round  Strumble  Head  to  St.  David's, 
and  thence  to  St.  Bride's,  St.  Ann's 
Head,  and  Milford.  Unfortunately 
for  me  I  was  prevented  from  taking 
this  latter  route  myself,  and  had  to 
be  content  with  a  visit  on  wheels  to 
St.  David's  and  St.  Bride's. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  extreme  west  of  Pembrokeshire  is 
broken  into    two  great    headlands  or 
peninsulas.       Of  these  the    southern- 
most is  St.   Bride's,  and  the  northern 
one  Dewisland  or  St.  David's.     Both 
headlands  in  their    ceaseless   warfare 
with  the  Atlantic  have  been  forced  to 
cede    some  of    their   territory  to    the 
enemy,  and  the  sea  now  surges  trium- 
phantly   round    Ramsay    Island,    and 
the    islets  known    as     "  The    Bishop 
and    his  Clerks,"  which  it  has  plun- 
dered   from    St.     David,    as    further 
southward    it    has  wrenched    Skomar 
Island  and  Stockholm  Island  from  the 
gentle  St.  Brigida.     Between  the  two 
promontories     stretches     the    magni- 
ficent   bay,     which    the    waves    have 
hollowed    out    of    rocks    whose     car- 
boniferous strata  have  proved  too  soft 
to  resist  them.     There  is  a  very  inter- 
esting passage    in    Gerald    de   Barri,1 
writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  where 
he  says    of    this    coast : — "  We    then 
passed  over  Niwegal  (Newgale)  sands, 
at  which  place  a   very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance occurred.    The  sandy  shores 
of  South  Wales  being  laid  bare  by  the 
extraordinary  violence  of  a  storm,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  which  had  been 
covered  for  many  ages  then  appeared, 
and  discovered  the  trunks  of  trees  cut 
off,    standing    in    the    sea    itself,    the 
strokes  of    the   hatchet   appearing  as 
if  only  made  yesterday ;  the  soil  was 
very  black,  and  the  wood  like  ebony  ; 
by  a  wonderful  revolution  the  road  for 
ships   became  impassable,  and  looked 
not  like  a  shore,  but   like  a  grove,  cut 
down  perhaps  at   the  time  of  the  de- 
luge,   or    not    long    after,    being   by 

1  '  The  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin 
through  Wales,'  by  Giraldus  de  Barri  (trans- 
lated by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare). 


degrees  consumed  and  swallowed  up 
by  the  violence  and  encroachments  of 
the  sea." 

Nothing  could  have  prevented  a 
similar  gradual  submergence  of  this 
whole  coast,  had  not  an  invincible  ally. 
in  the  shape  of  the  primaeval  igneous 
rocks,  come  to  the  rescue  and  saved 
the  remnant  from  annihilation.  At 
Roch  Castle  and  all  around  we  may 
see  them,  these  splendid  cliffs  and 
crags,  towering  up  majestically  in 
proud  defiance  of  sea  and  storm  and 
wind,  while  eastward  over  the  plain 
they  rear  their  lichened  pinnacles, 
and  spread  abroad  their  serrated 
ridges,  gaunt  and  grim  against  the 
sky,  kindling  the  imagination  and 
inspiring  the  fancy  with  something  of 
a  religious  awe  as  though  they  were 
old  tutelary  gods  keeping  silent  but 
sleepless  watch  over  a  threatened  land. 
Indeed  the  whole  stretch  of  country 
about  St.  David's  is  wild  and  desolate 
in  the  extreme.  What  with  Dane  and 
Saxon  and  Norman  it  has  had  a 
stormy  history.  Times  without  number 
it  has  been  swept  by  the  hurricane 
once  at  least  we  know  it  to  have  been 
rocked  by  an  earthquake.  Nature 
would  seem  to  have  conspired  with 
man  to  do  it  violence.  And  yet,  for 
all  this,  here  in  the  far-off  wilder- 
ness the  torch  of  Christianity  has 
burned  on  unextinguished  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  amid  a 
loneliness  where  it  would  occasion  us 
no  surprise  to  find  not  even  the  ruins 
of  a  church,  the  astonished  eye  is 
greeted  with  the  spectacle  of  one  of 
the  most  imposing  cathedrals  in  the 
world. 

It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  define  in 
words  the  witchery  of  St.  David's 
Close.  All  beauty  has  in  it  an  element 
of  mystery.  Its  appeal  is  to  the  heart 
rather  than  to  the  understanding.  We 
feel  it,  but  we  know  no  grammar  for 
it,  no  ready  way  in  which  we  can  parse 
and  decline  it.  And  true  as  this  is  of 
beauty  generally,  it  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  this  view  of  the  cathedral 
buildings  and  of  the  exquisite  ruins  of 
the  bishop's  palace.  To  describe  these 
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architecturally  would  be  quite  beyond 
ray  powers,  and  happily  such  descrip- 
tions already  abound.  Moreover  it 
is  not  only,  it  is  not  even  pri- 
marily, with  the  architectural  beau- 
ties that  the  visitor  here  is  wont 
to  be  impressed.  It  is  with  the 
atmosphere,  the  spell,  the  fascination 
of  the  place  as  a  whole,  and  with  the 
spirit  that  seems  to  breathe  in  it. 
There  are  many  churches,  many 
mediaeval  buildings,  which  measured 
by  any  ordinary  standard  might  fairly 
be  considered  superior  to  St.  David's, 
but  I  cannot  recall  any  which,  in  its 
own  special  way,  can  be  compared  with 
it.  The  surprise  and  unexpectedness 
of  the  vista  on  which  one  lights  so 
abruptly,  the  weirdness  of  the  scene, 
its  solitude  and  seclusion,  its  bleak 
background  of  rock  and  sea,  the  deep 
pathos  that  clings  to  a  monument  so 
venerable,  so  majestic,  so  broken,  so 
alone — these  among  other  things  help 
to  give  this  matchless  Close  a  character 
that  can  be  claimed  by  no  other,  and 
to  invest  it  with  a  chastened  grandeur 
and  melancholy  beauty  that  dwell  in 
the  imagination  long  after  one  has 
ceased  to  see  them 

The  sense  of  contrast  is  vivid  as  the 
traveller'  makes  the  circuit  of  the  bay 
and  approaches  St.  Bride's  Hill  on  the 
southern  side.  Whether  it  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  gentle  saint,  or 
whether  to  favourable  atmospheric 
conditions,  I  will  not  venture  to  con- 
jecture, but  one  felt  as  if  one  had 
stepped  out  of  the  shadows  into  the 
warm  sunlight,  and  had  exchanged 
the  contemplative  mind  for  a  mood 
more  like  Tito's  on  a  bright  market- 
day  in  Florence.  The  country  round 
about  here  is  in  its  main  features 
not  unlike  the  plain  of  Dewisland. 
One  notices,  for  instance,  the  same 
general  absence  of  green  hedge- 
rows and  of  woods  and  trees  ;  and 
the  fields,  where  they  are  not  under 
•cultivation,  have  that  same  wild  moor- 
land look  that  tells  so  eloquently 
of  Atlantic  gales.  The  private  drive 
up  to  St.  Bride's  Hill  is  a  pleasant 
exception,  running  as  it  does  between 


a  perfect  luxuriance  of  hartstongue 
fern,  which  forms  the  border  of  a 
thriving  plantation  of  elm  and  syca- 
more and  plane  and  chestnut  and 
other  trees,  I  know  not  what.  Out  of 
this  little  wood  it  emerges  into  the 
pasture  meadows  that  lie  between  the 
house  and  the  cliffs,  passing  finally 
through  a  charming  foreground  of 
lawn  and  flower  garden,  sheltered  by 
shrubberies  and  by  trees  which  them- 
selves do  not  disdain  to  accept  the 
protection  of  the  flanking  hill. 

One  last  word,  before  I  lay  down 
my  pen,  as  to  a  subject  from  which 
no  tourist  I  suppose  can  wholly 
keep  away — the  subject  of  cromlechs. 
In  Wales,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
reminds  us,  "everyplace  has  its  tra- 
dition, every  name  its  poetry,  every 
stone  its  story."  Most  emphatically 
is  this  true  of  the  stones ;  and  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  they  occasionally 
become  stones  of  offence  and  even  of 
stumbling.  They  seem  to  crop  up  re- 
morselessly at  every  turn.  There  is 
no  escaping  them.  Cromlechs,  that 
is  to  say,  sloping  stones ;  meini-hirion, 
that  is  to  say,  stones  that  do  not 
slope ;  relics  sacrificial,  relics  bardical, 
tumuli,  camps,  are  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country  in 
richest  profusion.  Hence  the  im- 
minent risk  that  one  encounters  of 
being  over-cromleched  and  stoned  to 
death.  We  cannot  all  be  arch;eolo- 
gists,  and  for  my  own  part— since 
ascertaining  from  Professor  Freeman 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  British  were 
never  true  relations  of  us  English  folk 
at  all,  and  since  I  have  realised  that 
there  are  adequate  available  survivals, 
such  as  the  yule-log  and  the  mistletoe, 
to  which  one  can  at  any  time,  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  sudden  archaeological 
seizure,  turn  for  appropriate  refresh- 
ment— I  have  been  unable  to  muster 
up  more  than  a  languid  emotion  over 
antiquities  which  have  rarely  any 
beauty  in  them  of  their  own,  and 
whose  history  has  long  been  lost  in 
obscurity. 

H.  W.  HOAEE. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

INSTEAD  of  resuming  his  investigation 
of  South's  brain  (which  perhaps  was 
not  so  interesting  under  the  microscope 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
importance  of  that  organ  in  life) 
Fitzpiers  reclined  and  ruminated  on 
the  interview.  Grace's  curious  sus- 
ceptibility to  his  presence,  though  it 
was  as  if  the  currents  of  her  life  were 
disturbed  rather  than  attracted  by 
him,  added  a  special  interest  to  her 
general  charm.  Fitzpiers  was  in  a 
distinct  degree  scientific,  being  ready 
and  zealous  to  interrogate  all  physical 
manifestations,  but  primarily  he  was 
an  idealist.  He  believed  that  behind 
the  imperfect  lay  the  perfect  ;  that 
rare  things  were  to  be  discovered 
amidst  a  bulk  of  commonplace  ;  that 
results  in  a  new  and  untried  case  might 
be  different  from  those  in  other  cases 
where  the  conditions  had  been  pre- 
cisely similar.  Regarding  his  own 
personality  as  one  of  unbounded  pos- 
sibilities, because  it  was  his  own 
(notwithstanding  that  the  factors  of 
his  life  had  worked  out  a  sorry  pro- 
duct for  thousands),  he  saw  nothing 
but  what  was  regular  in  his  discovery 
at  Hintock  of  an  altogether  excep- 
tional being  of  the  other  sex,  who  for 
nobody  else  would  have  had  any 
existence. 

One  habit  of  Fitzpiers's,  commoner 
in  dreamers  of  more  advanced  age 
than  in  men  of  his  years,  was  that  of 
talking  to  himself.  He  paced  round 
his  room  with  a  selective  tread  upon 
the  more  prominent  blooms  of  the 
carpet,  and  murmured  :  "  This  pheno- 
menal girl  will  be  the  light  of  my  life 
while  I  am  at  Hintock  ;  and  the 
pecial  beauty  of  the  situation  is  that 
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our  attitude  and  relations  to  each 
other  will  be  purely  spiritual.  Socially 
we  can  never  be  intimate.  Anything 
like  matrimonial  intentions  towards 
her,  charming  as  she  is,  would  be 
absurd.  They  would  spoil  the  ethereal 
character  of  my  regard.  And,  indeed, 
I  have  other  aims  on  the  practical  side 
of  my  life." 

Fitzpiers  bestowed  a  regulation 
thought  on  the  advantageous  mar- 
riage he  was  bound  to  make  with  a 
Avoman  of  family  as  good  as  his  own, 
and  of  purse  much  longer.  But  as  an 
object  of  contemplation  for  the  present, 
as  objective  spirit  rather  than  cor- 
poreal presence,  Grace  Melbury  would 
serve  to  keep  his  soul  alive,  and  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  his  days. 

His  first  notion  (acquired  from  the 
mere  sight  of  her  without  converse) 
that  of  an  idle  and  vulgar  flirtation 
with  a  timber-merchant's  pretty 
daughter,  grated  painfully  upon  him 
now  that  he  had  found  what  Grace 
intrinsically  was.  Personal  inter- 
course with  such  as  she  could  take  no 
lower  form  than  intellectual  com- 
munion, and  mutual  explorations  of 
the  world  of  thought.  Since  he  could 
not  call  at  her  father's,  having  no 
practical  views,  cursory  encounters  in 
the  lane,  in  the  wood,  coming  and 
going  to  and  from  church,  or  in  pass- 
ing her  dwelling,  were  what  the 
acquaintance  would  have  to  feed  on. 

Such  anticipated  glimpses  of  her 
now  and  then  realised  themselves  in 
the  event.  Rencounters  of  not  more 
than  a  minute's  duration,  frequently 
repeated,  will  build  up  mutual  interest 
even  an  intimacy,  in  a  lonely  place. 
Theirs  grew  as  imperceptibly  as  the 
twigs  budded  on  the  trees.  There  never 
was  a  particular  moment  at  which  it 
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could  be  said  they  became  friends  ;  yet 
a  delicate  understanding  now  existed 
between  two  who  in  the  winter  had 
been  strangers. 

Spring  weather  came  on  rather  sud- 
denly, the  unsealing  of  buds  that  had 
long^been  swollen  accomplishing  itself 
in  the  space  of  one  warm  night.  The 
rush  of  sap  in  the  veins  of  the  trees 
could  almost  be  heard.  The  flowers 
of  late  April  took  up  a  position  un- 
seen, and  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
blooming  a  long  while,  though  there 
had  been  no  trace  of  them  the  day 
before  yesterday  ;  birds  began  not  to 
mind  getting  wet.  In-door  people  said 
they  had  heard  the  nightingale,  to 
which  out-door  people  replied  contemp- 
tuously that  they  had  heard  him  a 
fortnight  before. 

The  young  doctor's  practice  being 
scarcely  so  large  as  a  London  sur- 
geon's, he  frequently  walked  in  the 
wood.  Indeed  such  practice  as  he  had 
he  did  not  follow  up  with  the  assiduity 
that  would  have  been  necessary  for 
developing  it  to  exceptional  propor- 
tions. One  day,  book  in  hand,  he 
walked  in  a  part  of  the  wood  where 
the  trees  were  mainly  oaks.  It  was  a 
calm  afternoon,  and  there  was  every- 
where around  that  sign  of  great  under- 
takings on  the  part  of  vegetable 
nature  which  is  apt  to  fill  reflective 
human  beings  who  are  not  undertaking 
much  themselves  with  a  sudden  un- 
easiness at  the  contrast.  He  heard  in 
the  distance  a  curious  sound,  some- 
thing like  the  quack  of  a  duck,  which, 
though  it  was  common  enough  here 
about  this  time,  was  not  common 
to  him. 

Looking  through  the  trees  Fitzpiers 
soon  perceived  the  origin  of  the  noise. 
The  barking  season  had  just  com- 
menced, and  what  he  had  heard  was 
the  tear  of  the  ripping-tool  as  it 
ploughed  its  way  along  the  sticky 
parting  between  the  trunk  and  the 
rind.  Melbury  did  a  large  business 
in  bark,  and  as  he  was  Grace's  father, 
and  possibly  might  be  found  on  the 
spot,  Fitzpiers  was  attracted  to  the 
scene  even  more  than  he  might  have 


been  by  its  intrinsic  interest.  When 
he  got  nearer  he  recognised  among  the 
workmen  the  two  Timothys,  and  Robert 
Creedle,  who  probably  had  been  "lent" 
by  Winterborne  ;  Marty  South  also 
assisted. 

Each  tree  doomed  to  this  flaying 
process  was  first  attacked  by  Creedle. 
With  a  small  bill-hook  lie  carefully 
freed  the  collar  of  the  tree  from  twigs 
and  patches  of  moss  which  encrusted 
it  to  a  height  of  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  ground,  an  operation  comparable  to 
the  "little  toilette"  of  the  executioner's 
victim.  After  this  it  was  barked  in 
its  erect  position  to  a  point  as  high  as 
a  man  could  reach.  If  a  fine  product 
of  vegetable  nature  could  ever  be  said 
to  look  ridiculous  it  was  the  case  now, 
when  the  oak  stood  naked-legged,  and 
as  if  ashamed,  till  the  axe-man  came 
and  cut  a  ring  round  it,  and  the  two 
Timothys  finished  the  work  with  the 
cross-cut  saw. 

As  soon  as  it  had  fallen  the  barkers 
attacked  it  like  locusts,  and  in  a  short 
time  not  a  particle  of  rind  was  left  on 
the  trunk  and  larger  limbs.  Marty 
South  was  an  adept  at  peeling  the 
upper  parts ;  and  there  she  stood  en- 
caged amid  the  mass  of  twigs  and  buds 
like  a  great  bird,  running  her  tool 
into  the  smallest  branches,  beyond  the 
furthest  points  to  which  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  men  enabled  them  to 
proceed  —  branches  which,  in  their 
lifetime,  had  swayed  high  above  the 
bulk  of  the  wood,  and  caught  the 
latest  and  earliest  rays  of  the  sun  and 
moon  while  the  lower  part  of  the  forest 
was  still  in  darkness. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  better 
instrument  than  they,  Marty,"  said 
Fitzpiers. 

"No,  sir,"  she  said,  holding  up  the 
tool,  a  horse's  leg-bone  fitted  into  a 
handle  and  filed  to  an  edge ;  "  'tis 
only  that  they've  less  patience  with 
the  twigs,  because  their  time  is  worth 
more  than  mine." 

A  little  shed  had  been  constructed 
on  the  spot,  of  thatched  hurdles  and 
boughs,  and  in  front  of  it  was  a  fire, 
over  which  a  kettle  sang.  Fitzpiers 
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sat  down  inside  the  shelter,  and  went 
on  with  his  reading,  except  when  he 
looked  up  to  observe  the  scene  and  the 
actors.  The  thought  that  he  might 
settle  here  and  become  welded  in  with 
this  sylvan  life  by  marrying  Grace 
Melbury  crossed  his  mind  for  a 
moment.  Why  should  he  go  further 
into  the  world  than  where  he  was  rt 
The  secret  of  quiet  happiness  lay  in 
limiting  the  ideas  and  aspirations ; 
these  men's  thoughts  were  conter- 
minous with  the  margin  of  the  Hin- 
tock  woodlands,  and  why  should  not 
his  be  likewise  limited — a  small  prac- 
tice among  the  people  around  him  being 
the  bound  of  his  desires  1 

Presently  Marty  South  discontinued 
her  operations  upon  the  quivering 
boughs,  came  out  from  the  reclining 
oak,  and  prepared  tea.  When  it  was 
ready  the  men  were  called  ;  and  Fitz- 
piers,  being  in  a  mood  to  join,  sat  down 
with  them. 

The  latent  reason  of  his  lingering 
here  so  long  revealed  itself  when  the 
faint  creaking  of  the  joints  of  a  vehicle 
became  audible,  and  one  of  the  men 
said,  "  Here's  he."  Turning  their  heads 
they  saw  Melbury's  gig  approaching, 
the  wheels  muffled  by  the  yielding 
moss. 

The  timber-merchant  was  on  foot 
leading  the  horse,  looking  back  at 
every  few  steps  to  caution  his  daugh- 
ter, who  kept  her  seat,  where  and  how 
to  duck  her  head  so  as  to  avoid  the 
overhanging  branches.  They  stopped 
at  the  spot  where  the  bark-ripping  had 
been  temporarily  suspended  ;  Melbury 
cursorily  examined  the  heaps  of  bark, 
and  drawing  near  to  where  the  work- 
men were  sitting  down,  accepted  their 
shouted  invitation  to  have  a  dish  of 
tea,  for  which  purpose  he  hitched  the 
horse  to  a  bough.  Grace  declined  to 
take  any  of  their  beverage,  and  re- 
mained in  her  place  in  the  vehicle, 
looking  dreamily  at  the  sunlight  that 
came  in  thin  threads  through  the 
hollies  with  which  the  oaks  were 
interspersed. 

When  Melbury  stepped  up  close  to 
the  shelter,  he  for  the  first  time  per- 


ceived that  the  doctor  was  present, 
and  warmly  appreciated  Fitzpiers's 
invitation  to  sit  down  on  the  log 
beside  him. 

"Bless  my  heart,  who  would  have 
thought  of  finding  you  here,"  he  said, 
obviously  much  pleased  at  the  circum- 
stance. "  I  wonder  now  if  my  daughter 
knows  you  are  so  nigh  at  hand.  I 
don't  expect  she  do." 

He  looked  out  towards  the  gig 
wherein  Grace  sat,  her  face  still  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction.  "  She  doesn't 
see  us.  Well,  never  mind  :  let  her 
be." 

Grace  was  indeed  quite  unconscious 
of  Fitzpiers's  propinquity.  She  was 
thinking  of  something  which  had  little 
connection  with  the  scene  before  her 
— thinking  of  her  friend,  lost  as  soon 
as  found,  Mrs.  Charmond  ;  of  her 
capricious  conduct,  and  of  the  con- 
trasting scenes  she  was  possibly  en- 
joying at  that  very  moment  in  other 
climes,  to  which  Grace  herself  had 
hoped  to  be  introduced  by  her  friend's 
means.  She  wondered  if  this  patronis- 
ing lady  would  return  to  Hintock 
during  the  summer,  and  whether  the 
acquaintance  which  had  been  nipped 
on  the  last  occasion  of  her  residence 
there  would  develop  on  the  next. 

Melbury  told  ancient  timber-stories 
as  he  sat,  relating  them  directly  to 
Fitzpiers,  and  obliquely  to  the  men, 
who  had  heard  them  often  before. 
Marty,  who  poured  out  tea,  was  just 
saying,  "  I  think  I'll  take  out  a  cup  to 
Miss  Grace,"  when  they  heard  a  clash- 
ing of  the  gig-harness,  and  turning 
round  Melbury  saw  that  the  horse  had 
become  restless,  and  was  jerking  about 
the  vehicle  in  a  way  which  alarmed  its 
occupant,  though  she  refrained  from 
screaming.  Melbury  jumped  up  im- 
mediately, but  not  more  quickly  than 
Fitzpiers  ;  and  while  her  father  ran  to 
the  horse's  head  and  speedily  began  to 
control  him,  Fitzpiers  was  alongside 
the  gig  assisting  Grace  to  descend. 
Her  surprise  at  his  appearance  was  so 
great  that,  far  from  making  a  calm 
and  independent  descent,  she  was  very 
nearly  lifted  down  in  his  arms.  He 
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relinquished  her  when  she  touched 
ground,  and  hoped  she  was  not 
frightened . 

"  Oh,  no,  not  much,"  she  managed 
to  say.  "There  was  no  danger— 
unless  he  had  run  under  the  trees 
where  the  boughs  are  low  enough  to 
hit  my  head." 

"  Which  was  by  no  means  an  im- 
possibility, and  justifies  any  amount 
of  alarm." 

He  referred  to  what  he  thought  lie 
saw  written  in  her  face,  and  she  could 
not  tell  him  that  this  had  little  to  do 
with  the  horse,  but  much  with  himself. 
His  contiguity  had,  in  fact,  the  same 
effect  upon  her  as  on  those  former 
occasions  when  he  had  come  closer  to 
her  than  usual — that  of  producing  in 
her  an  unaccountable  tendency  to 
tearfulness.  Melbury  soon  put  the 
horse  to  rights,  and  seeing  that  Grace 
was  safe,  turned  again  to  the  work- 
people. His  daughter's  nervous  dis- 
tress had  passed  off  in  a  few  moments, 
and  she  said  quite  gaily  to  Fitzpiers 
as  she  walked  with  him  towards  the 
group,  "There's  destiny  in  it,  you  see. 
I  was  doomed  to  join  in  your  picnic, 
although  I  did  not  intend  to  do  so." 

Marty  prepared  her  a  comfortable 
place,  and  she  sat  down  in  the  circle, 
and  listened  to  Fitzpiers  while  he  drew 
from  her  father  and  the  bark-rippers 
sundry  narratives  of  their  fathers', 
their  grandfathers',  and  their  own 
adventures  in  these  woods ;  of  the 
mysterious  sights  they  had  seen- — only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  supernatural 
agency-  of  white  witches  and  black 
witches;  and  the  standard  story  of 
the  spirits  of  the  two  brothers  who 
had  fought  and  fallen,  and  had 
haunted  Hintock  House  till  they  were 
exorcised  by  the  priest,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  to  a  swamp  in  this  very 
wood,  whence  they  were  returning  to 
their  old  quarters  at  the  rate  of  a 
cock's  stride  every  New  Year's  Day, 
Old  Style  ;  hence  the  local  saying,  "  On 
new-year's  tide,  a  cock's  stride." 

It  was  a  pleasant  time.  The  smoke 
from  the  little  fire  of  peeled  sticks  rose 
between  the  sitters  and  the  sunlight, 


and  behind  its  blue  veil  stretched  the 
naked  arms  of  the  prostrate  trees. 
The  smell  of  the  uncovered  sap 
mingled  with  the  smell  of  the  burn- 
ing wood,  and  the  sticky  inner  surface 
of  the  scattered  bark  glistened  as  it 
revealed  its  pale  madder  hues  to  the 
eye.  Melbury  was  so  highly  satisfied 
at  having  Fitzpiers  as  a  sort  of  guest 
that  he  would  have  sat  on  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  Grace,  on  whom 
Fitzpiers' s  eyes  only  too  frequently 
alighted,  seemed  to  think  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  make  a  show  of  going ; 
and  her  father  thereupon  accompanied 
her  to  the  gig. 

As  the  doctor  had  helped  her  out  of 
it  he  appeared  to  think  that  he  had 
excellent  reasons  for  helping  her  in, 
and  performed  the  attention  linger- 
ingly  enough. 

"  What  were  you  almost  in  tears 
about  just  now!  "  he  asked  softly. 

"I  don't  know."  she  said  :  and  the 
words  were  strictly  true. 

Melbury  mounted  on  the  other  side, 
and  they  drove  on  out  of  the  grove, 
their  wheels  silently  crushing  delicate- 
patterned  mosses,  hyacinths,  primroses, 
lords-and-ladies,  and  other  strange  and 
common  plants,  and  cracking  up  little 
sticks  that  lay  across  the  track.  Their 
way  homeward  ran  along  the  crest  of 
a  lofty  hill,  whence  on  the  right  they 
beheld  a  wide  valley,  differing  both  in 
feature  and  atmosphere  from  that  of 
the  Hintock  precincts.  It  was  the 
cider  country,  which  met  the  wood- 
land district  on  the  axis  of  this  hill. 
Over  the  vale  the  air  was  blue  as 
sapphire — such  a  blue  as  outside  that 
apple-valley  was  never  seen.  Under 
the  blue  the  orchards  were  in  a  blaze  of 
pink  bloom,  some  of  the  richly  flowered 
trees  running  almost  up  to  where  they 
drove  along.  Over  a  gate,  which 
opened  down  the  incline,  a  man  leant 
on  his  arms,  regarding  this  fair  pro- 
mise so  intently  that  he  did  not 
observe  their  passing. 

"  That  was  Giles,"  said  Melbury 
when  they  had  gone  by. 

"  Was  it  ?  Poor  Giles,"  said  she. 

"  All     that    blooth    means     heavy 
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autumn  work  for  him  and  his  hands. 
If  no  blight  happens  before  the  set- 
ting, the  apple  yield  will  be  such  as 
we  have  not  had  for  years." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  wood  they  had 
come  from,  the  men  had  sat  on  so 
long  that  they  were  indisposed  to  begin 
work  again  that  evening ;  they  were 
paid  by  the  ton,  and  their  time  for 
labour  was  as  they  chose.  They  placed 
the  last  gatherings  of  bark  in  rows 
for  the  curers,  which  led  them  further 
and  further  away  from  the  shed  ;  and 
thus  they  gradually  withdrew  as  the 
sun  went  down. 

Fitzpiers  lingered  yet.  He  had 
opened  his  book  again,  though  he 
could  hardly  see  a  word  in  it,  and  sat 
before  the  dying  fire,  scarcely  knowing 
of  the  men's  departure.  He  dreamed 
and  mused  till  his  consciousness 
seemed  to  occupy  the  whole  space  of 
the  woodland  round,  so  little  was 
there  of  jarring  sight  or  sound  to 
hinder  perfect  unity  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  place.  The  idea  returned 
upon  him  of  sacrificing  all  practical 
aims  to  live  in  calm  contentment  here, 
and  instead  of  going  on  elaborating 
new  conceptions  with  infinite  pains  to 
accept  quiet  domesticity  according  to 
oldest  and  homeliest  notions.  These 
reflections  detained  him  till  the  wood 
was  embrowned  with  the  coming  night, 
and  the  shy  little  bird  of  this  dusky 
time  had  begun  to  pour  out  all  the 
intensity  of  his  eloquence  from  a  bush 
not  very  far  off. 

Fitzpiers's  eyes  commanded  as  much 
of  the  ground  in  front  as  was  open. 
Entering  upon  this  he  saw  a  figure, 
whose  direction  of  movement  was 
towards  the  spot  where  he  sat.  The 
surgeon  was  quite  shrouded  from 
observation  by  the  recessed  shadow  of 
the  hut,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  move  till  the  stranger  had 
passed  by.  The  shape  resolved  itself 
into  a  woman's ;  she  was  looking  on 
the  ground,  and  walking  slowly  as  if 
searching  for  something  that  had  been 
lost,  her  course  being  precisely  that  of 
Mr.  Melbury's  gig.  Fitzpiers  by  a 
sort  of  divination  jumped  to  the  idea 


that  the  figure  was  Grace's ;  her 
nearer  approach  made  the  guess  a 
certainty. 

Yes,  she  was  looking  for  something  ; 
and  she  came  round  by  the  prostrate 
trees  that  would  have  been  invisible 
but  for  the  white  nakedness  which 
enabled  her  to  avoid  them  easily. 
Thus  she  approached  the  heap  of 
ashes,  and  acting  upon  what  was 
suggested  by  a  still  shining  ember  or 
two  she  took  a  stick  and  stirred  the 
heap,  which  thereupon  burst  into  a 
flame.  On  looking  around  by  the 
light  thus  obtained  she  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  illumined  face  of  Fitz- 
piers, precisely  in  the  spot  where  she 
had  left  him. 

Grace  gave  a  start  and  a  scream  : 
the  place  had  been  associated  with 
him  in  her  thoughts,  but  she  had  not 
expected  to  find  him  there  still.  Fitz- 
piers lost  not  a  moment  in  rising  and 
going  to  her  side. 

"I  frightened  you  dreadfully  I  know," 
he  said.  "I  ought  to  have  spoken; 
but  I  did  not  at  first  expect  it  to  be 
you.  I  have  been  sitting  here  ever 
since." 

He  was  actually  supporting  her  with 
his  arm  as  though  under  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  quite  overcome 
and  in  danger  of  falling.  As  soon  as 
she  could  collect  her  ideas  she  gently 
withdrew  from  his  grasp,  and  ex- 
plained what  she  had  returned  for : 
in  getting  up  or  down  from  the  gig, 
or  when  sitting  by  the  hut  fire,  she 
had  dropped  her  purse. 

"Now  we  will  find  it,"  said  Fitz- 
piers. 

He  threw  an  armful  of  last  year's 
leaves  on  to  the  fire,  which  made  the 
flame  leap  higher,  and  the  encompass- 
ing shades  to  weave  themselves  into  a 
denser  contrast,  turning  eve  into  night 
in  a  moment.  By  this  radiance  they 
groped  about  on  their  hands  and 
knees ;  till  Fitzpiers  rested  on  his 
elbow,  and  looked  at  Grace.  "  We 
almost  always  meet  in  odd  circum- 
stances," he  said  ;  "  and  this  is  one 
of  the  oddest.  I  wonder  if  it  means 
anything  1 " 
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11  Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  it  doesn't,"  said 
Grace  in  haste,  quickly  assuming  an 
erect  posture.  "Pray  don't  say  it 
any  more." 

"  I  hope  there  was  not  much  money 
in  the  purse,"  said  Fitzpiers,  rising  to 
his  feet  more  slowly,  and  brushing 
the  leaves  from  his  trousers. 

"  Scarcely  any.  I  cared  most  about 
the  purse  itself,  because  it  was  given 
me.  Indeed,  money  is  of  little  more 
use  at  Hintock  than  on  Crusoe's 
island;  there's  hardly  any  way  of 
spending  it." 

They  had  given  up  the  search  when 
Fitzpiers  discerned  something  by  his 
foot.  "Here  it  is,"  he  said,  "so  that 
your  father,  mother,  friend,  or  admirer 
will  not  have  his  or  her  feelings 
hurt  by  a  sense  of  your  negligence 
after  all." 

"  Oh,  he  knows  nothing  of  what  I 
do  now." 

"  The  admirer  ?"  said  Fitzpiers  slyly. 
"  I  don't  know  if  you  would  call 
him  that,"  said  Grace  with  simplicity. 
"The  admirer  is  a  superficial,  con- 
ditional creature,  and  this  person  is 
quite  different." 

"  He  has  all  the  cardinal  virtues." 
"  Perhaps — though    I    don't    know 
them  precisely." 

"  You  unconsciously  practise  them, 
Miss  Melbury,  which  is  better.  Ac- 
cording to  Schleiermacher  they  are 
Self-control,  Perseverance,  Wisdom, 
and  Love ;  and  his  is  the  best  list 
that  I  know." 

"  I  am  afraid  poor —  She  was 
going  to  say  that  she  feared  Win- 
terborne,  the  giver  of  the  purse 
years  before,  had  not  much  perse- 
verance, though  he  had  all  the  other 
three ;  but  she  determined  to  go  no 
further  in  this  direction,  and  was 
silent. 

These  half-revelations  made  a  per- 
ceptible difference  in  Fitzpiers.  His 
sense  of  personal  superiority  wasted 
away,  and  Grace  assumed  in  his  eyes 
the  true  aspect  of  a  mistress  in  her 
lover's  regard. 

"Miss  Melbury,"  he  said  suddenly  ; 
"I  divine  that  this  virtuous 


mention    has    been 


you    menon      a  refused    by 

you  ?  " 

She   could    do    no    otherwise    than 

admit  it. 

"I  did  not  inquire  without  good 
reason.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
kneel  in  another's  place  at  any  shrine 
unfairly.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Melbury, 
now  that  he  is  gone  from  the  temple, 
may  I  draw  near  ]" 

«  I  _  I  can't  say  anything  about 
that  !  "  she  cried  quickly.  "  Because 
when  a  man  has  been  refused  you  feel 
pity  for  him,  and  like  him  more  than 
you  did  before." 

This  increasing  complication  added 
still  more  value  to  Grace  in  the  sur- 
weon's  eyes  :  it  rendered  her  adorable. 
"But  cannot  you  say1?"  he  pleaded 
distractedly. 

"  I'd  rather  not  —  I  think  I  must  go 
home  at  once." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Fitzpiers.  But  as 
he  did  not  move  she  felt  it  awkward 
to  walk  straight  away  from  him  : 
and  so  they  stood  silently  together. 
A  diversion  was  created  by  the  acci- 
dent of  two  birds,  that  had  either 
been  roosting  above  their  heads  or 
nesting  there,  tumbling  one  over  the 
other  into  the  hot  ashes  at  their  feet, 
apparently  engrossed  in  a  desperate 
quarrel  that  prevented  the  use  of  their 
wings.  They  speedily  parted,  however, 
and  flew  up,  with  a  singed  smell,  and 
were  seen  no  more. 

"That's  the  end  of  what  is  called 
love  !  "  said  some  one. 

The  speaker  was  neither  Grace  nor 
Fitzpiers,  but  Marty  South,  who 
approached  with  her  face  turned  up  to 
the  sky  in  her  endeavour  to  trace  the 
birds.  Suddenly  perceiving  Grace  she 
exclaimed,  "Oh  —  Miss  Melbury!  —  I 
have  been  following  they  pigeons,  and 
didn't  see  you.  And  here's  Mr.  Win- 
terborne  !  "  she  continued  shyly,  as 
she  looked  towards  Fitzpiers,  who 
stood  in  the  background. 

"  Marty,"  Grace  interrupted.  "  I 
want  you  to  walk  home  with  me  —  will 
you  ]  Come  along."  And  without 
lingering  longer  she  took  hold  of 
Marty's  arm  and  led  her  away. 
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They  went  between  the  spectral 
arms  of  the  peeled  trees  as  they  lay, 
and  onward  among  the  growing  trees, 
by  a  path  where  there  were  no  oaks, 
and  no  barking,  and  no  Fitzpiers — 
nothing  but  copse  wood,  between  which 
the  primroses  could  be  discerned  in 
pale  bunches.  "  I — didn't  know  Mr. 
Winterborne  was  there,"  said  Marty, 
breaking  the  silence  when  they  had 
nearly  reached  Grace's  door. 

"  Nor  was  he,"  said  Grace. 

"  But,  Miss  Melbury — I  saw  him." 

"No,"  said  Grace.  "  It  was  somebody 
else.  Giles  Winterborne  is  nothing 
to  me." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  leaves  over  Hintock  unrolled  their 
creased  tissues,  and  the  woodland 
seemed  to  change  from  an  open  filigree 
to  a  solid  opaque  body  of  infinitely 
larger  shape  and  importance.  The 
boughs  cast  green  shades,  which  dis- 
agreed with  the  complexion  of  the  girls 
who  walked  there ;  and  a  fringe  of  them 
which  overhung  Mr.  Melbury's  garden 
dripped  on  his  seed-plots  when  it 
rained,  pitting  their  surface  all  over 
as  with  pock-marks,  till  Melbury  de- 
clared that  gardens  in  such  a  place  were 
no  good  at  all.  The  two  trees  that  had 
creaked  all  the  winter  left  off  creaking, 
the  whirr  of  the  night-jar,  however, 
forming  a  very  satisfactory  continuation 
of  uncanny  music  from  that  quarter. 
Except  at  midday  the  sun  was  not 
seen  complete  by  the  Hintock  people, 
but  rather  in  the  form  of  numerous 
little  stars  staring  through  the  leaves. 
Such  an  appearance  it  had  on  Mid- 
summer eve  of  this  year,  and  as  the 
hour  grew  later,  and  nine  o'clock  drew 
on,  the  irradiation  of  the  day-time 
became  broken  up  by  weird  shadows 
and  ghostly  nooks  of  indistinctness. 
Imagination  could  trace  upon  the 
trunks  and  boughs  strange  faces  and 
figures  shaped  by  the  dying  lights ; 
the  surfaces  of  the  holly  leaves  would 
here  and  there  shine  like  peeping  eyes, 
while  such  fragments  of  the  sky  as 
were  visible  between  the  trunks 
assumed  the  aspect  of  sheeted  forms 


and  cloven  tongues.  This  was  before 
the  moon  rose.  Later  on,  when  that 
planet  was  getting  command  of  the 
upper  heaven,  and  consequently  shining 
with  an  unbroken  face  into  such  open 
glades  as  there  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hamlet,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  margin  of  the  wood  which 
approached  the  timber-merchant's  pre- 
mises was  not  to  be  left  to  the  custom- 
ary stillness  of  that  reposeful  time. 

Fitzpiers  having  heard  a  voice  or 
voices,  was  looking  over  his  garden 
gate  (where  he  now  looked  more 
frequently  than  into  his  books) 
fancying  that  Grace  might  be  abroad 
with  some  friends.  He  was  now  irre- 
trievably committed  in  heart  to  Grace 
Melbury,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  she  was  so  far  committed  to 
him.  That  the  Idea  had  for  once 
completely  fulfilled  itself  in  the  objec- 
tive substance  (which  he  had  hitherto 
deemed  an  impossibility)  he  was  en- 
chanted enough  to  fancy  must  be  the 
case  at  last.  It  was  not  Grace  who 
had  passed,  however,  but  several  of 
the  ordinary  village  girls  in  a  group  ; 
some  steadily  walking,  some  in  a  mood 
of  wild  gaiety.  He  quietly  asked  his 
landlady,  who  was  also  in  the  garden, 
what  these  girls  were  intending,  and 
she  informed  him  that  it  being  old 
Midsummer  eve,  they  were  about  to 
attempt  some  spell  or  enchantment 
which  would  afford  them  a  glimpse  of 
their  future  partners  for  life.  She 
declared  it  to  be  an  ungodly  perform- 
ance, and  one  which  she  for  her  part 
would  never  countenance;  say  ing  which 
she  entered  her  house  and  retired  to 
bed. 

The  young  man  lit  a  cigar,  and 
followed  the  bevy  of  maidens  slowly 
up  the  road.  They  had  turned  into 
the  wood  at  an  opening  between 
Melbury's  and  Marty  South's ;  but 
Fitzpiers  could  easily  track  them  by 
their  voices,  low  as  they  endeavoured 
to  keep  their  tones. 

In  the  meantime  other  inhabitants 
of  Little  Hintock  had  become  aware 
of  the  nocturnal  experiment  about  to 
be  tried,  and  were  also  sauntering 
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stealthily  after  the  frisky  maidens. 
Miss  Melbury  had  been  informed  by 
Marty  South  during  the  day  of  the 
proposed  peep  into  futm-ity,  and,  being 
only  a  girl  like  the  rest,  she  was 
sufficiently  interested  to  wish  to  see 
the  issue.  The  moon  was  so  bright 
and  the  night  so  calm  that  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  Mrs.  Melbury 
to  accompany  her  ;  and  thus,  joined 
by  Marty,  these  went  onward  in  the 
same  direction. 

Passing  Winterborne's  house  they 
heard  a  noise  of  hammering.  Marty 
explained  it.  This  was  the  last  night 
on  which  his  paternal  roof  would 
shelter  him,  the  clays  of  grace  since  it 
fell  into  hand  having  expired  ;  and 
Giles  was  taking  down  his  cupboards 
and  bedsteads  with  a  view  to  an  early 
exit  next  morning.  His  encounter 
with  Mrs.  Charmond  had  cost  him 
dearly. 

When  they  had  proceeded  a  little 
further  Marty  was  joined  by  Grammer 
Oliver  (who  was  as  young  as  the 
youngest  in  such  matters),  and  Grace 
and  Mrs.  Melbury  went  on  by  them- 
selves till  they  had  arrived  at  the 
spot  chosen  by  the  village  daughters, 
whose  primary  intention  of  keeping 
their  expedition  a  secret  had  been 
quite  defeated.  Grace  and  her  step- 
mother paused  by  a  holly  tree  ;  and  at 
a  little  distance  stood  Fitzpiers  under 
the  shade  of  a  young  oak,  intently 
observing  Grace,  who  was  in  the  full 
rays  of  the  moon. 

He  watched  her  without  speaking, 
and  unperceived  by  any  but  Marty 
and  Grammer,  who  had  drawn  up  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  same  holly  which 
sheltered  Mrs.  and  Miss  Melbury  on 
its  bright  side.  The  two  former  'con- 
versed in  low  tones. 

"  If  they  two  come  up  in  wood  next 
Midsummer  night  they'll  come  as 
one,"  said  Grammer,  signifying  Fitz- 
piers and  Grace.  "Instead  of  mv 
skellinton  he'll  carry  home  her  living 
carcase  before  long.  But  though  she's 
a  lady  in  herself,  and  iworthy  of  any 
such  as  he,  it  do  seem  to  me  that  he 
ought  to  marry  somebody  more  of  the 


sort  of  Mrs.  Charmond,  and  that  Miss 
Grace  should  make  the  best  of 
Winter  borne." 

Marty  returned  no  comment;  and 
at  that  minute  the  girls,  some  of  whom 
were  from  Great  Hintock,  were  seen 
advancing  to  work  the  incantation,  it 
being  now  about  midnight. 

"Directly  we  see  anything  we'll 
run  home  as  fast  as  we  can,"  said  one, 
whose  courage  had  begun  to  fail  her. 
To  this  the  rest  assented,  not  know- 
ing that  a  dozen  neighbours  lurked  in 
the  bushes  around. 

"  I  wish  we  had  not  thought  of  try- 
ing this,"  said  another,  "  but  had  con- 
tented ourselves  with  the  hole-digging 
to-morrow  at  twelve,  and  hearing  our 
husband's  trades.  It  is  too  much  like 
having  dealings  with  the  evil  one  to 
try  to  raise  their  forms." 

However,  they  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  and  slowly  began  to  march 
forward  in  a  skirmishing  line  through 
the  trees  towards  the  deeper  recesses 
of  the  wood.  As  far  as  the  listeners 
could  gather,  the  particular  form  of 
black  art  to  be  practised  on  this  occa- 
sion was  one  connected  with  the  sow- 
ing of  hemp-seed,  a  handful  of  which 
was  carried  by  each  girl.  At  the 
moment  of  their  advance  they  looked 
back,  and  discerned  the  figure  of  Miss 
Melbury  who,  alone  of  all  the  ob- 
servers, stood  in  the  full  face  of  the 
moonlight,  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
proceedings.  By  contrast  with  her 
life  of  late  years  they  made  her  feel  as 
if  she  had  receded  a  couple  of  centuries 
in  the  world's  history.  She  was 
rendered  doubly  conspicuous  by  her 
light  dress,  and  after  a  few  whispered 
words,  one  of  the  girls  (a  bouncing 
maiden,  plighted  to  young  Timothy 
Tangs)  asked  her  if  she  would  join  in, 
Grace  with  some  excitement  said  that 
she  would,  and  moved  on  a  little  in 
the  rear  of  the  rest. 

Soon  the  listeners  could  hear  no- 
thing of  their  proceedings  beyond  the 
faintest  occasional  rustle  of  leaves. 
Grammer  whispered  again  to  Marty  : 
"  Why  didn't  ye  go  and  try  your  luck 
with  the  re?t  of  the  maids  1 " 
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"  I  don't  believe  in  it  !  "  said  Marty 
shortly. 

"  Why,  half  the  parish  is  here  ;  the 
silly  hussies  should  have  kept  it  quiet. 
I  see  Mr.  Winterborne  through  the 
leaves,  just  come  up  with  Robert 
Creedle.  Marty,  we  ought  to  act  the 
part  o'  Providence  sometimes.  Do  go 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  stands  just 
behind  the  bush  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  Miss  Grace  must  pass  down  it 
when  she  comes  back,  and  she  will 
most  likely  rush  into  his  arms  ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  they'll 
bundle  back  home  along  like  hares. 
I've  seen  such  larries  before." 

"Do  you  think  I'd  better?"  said 
Marty  reluctantly. 

"  Oh  yes,  he'll  bless  ye  for  it." 

"  I  don't  want  that  kind  of  bless- 
ing !  "  But  after  a  moment's  thought 
she  went,  and  delivered  the  informa- 
tion ;  and  Grammer  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  Giles  walk  slowly  to  the 
bend  in  the  leafy  defile  along  which 
Grace  would  have  to  return. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Melbury,  deserted 
by  Grace,  had  perceived  Fitzpiers  and 
Winterborne,  and  also  the  move  of  the 
latter.  An  improvement  on  Gram- 
mer's  idea  entered  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Melbury,  for  she  had  lately  discerned 
what  her  husband  had  not,  that  Grace 
was  rapidly  fascinating  the  surgeon. 
She  therefore  drew  near  to  Fitzpiers. 

"  You  should  be  where  Mr.  Winter- 
borne  is  standing,"  she  said  to  him 
significantly.  "  She  will  run  down 
through  that  opening  much  faster 
than  she  went  up  it,  if  she  is  like  the 
rest  of  the  girls." 

Fitzpiers  did  not  require  to  be  told 
twice.  He  went  across  to  Winter- 
borne,  and  stood  beside  him.  Each 
knew  the  probable  purpose  of  the 
other  in  standing  there,  and  neither 
spoke,  Fitzpiers  scorning  to  look  upon 
Winterborne  as  a  rival,  and  Winter- 
borne  adhering  to  the  off-hand  manner 
of  indifference  which  had  grown  upon 
him  since  his  dismissal. 

Neither  Grammer  nor  Marty  South 
had  seen  the  surgeon's  manoeuvre, 
and  still  to  help  Winterborne,  as  she 


supposed,  the  old  woman  suggested  to 
the  wood-girl  that  she  should  walk 
forward  at  the  heels  of  Grace,  and 
"  tole  "  her  down  the  required  way  if 
she  showed  a  tendency  to  run  in 
another  direction.  Poor  Marty,  always 
doomed  to  sacrifice  desire  to  obliga- 
tion, walked  forward  accordingly,  and 
waited  as  a  beacon,  still  and  silent,  for 
the  retreat  of  Grace  and  her  giddy 
companions,  now  quite  out  of  hearing. 

The  first  sound  to  break  the  silence 
was  the  distant  note  of  Great  Hintock 
clock  striking  the  significant  hour. 
About  a  minute  later  that  quarter  of 
the  wood  to  which  the  girls  had  wan- 
dered resounded  with  the  flapping  of 
disturbed  birds ;  then  two  or  three 
hares  and  rabbits  bounded  down  the 
glade  from  the  same  direction,  and 
after  these  the  rustling  and  crackling 
of  leaves  and  dead  twigs  denoted  the 
hurried  approach  of  the  adventurers, 
whose  fluttering  gowns  soon  became 
visible.  Miss  Melbury,  having  gone 
forward  quite  in  the  rear  of  the  rest, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  return,  and  the 
excitement  being  contagious,  she  ran 
laughing  towards  Marty,  who  still 
stood  as  a  handpost  to  guide  her ; 
then,  passing  on,  she  flew  round  the 
fatal  bush  where  the  undergrowth 
narrowed  to  a  gorge.  Marty  arrived 
at  her  heels  just  in  time  to  see  the 
result.  Fitzpiers  had  quickly  stepped 
forward  in  front  of  Winterborne,  who 
disdaining  to  shift  his  position  had 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  then  the  sur- 
geon did  what  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  doing  but  for  Mrs.  Mel- 
bury's  encouragement  and  the  senti- 
ment of  an  eve  which  effaced  conven- 
tionality. Stretching  out  his  arms  as 
the  white  figure  burst  upon  him,  he 
captured  her  in  a  moment,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  bird. 

"Oh  !  "  cried  Grace  in  her  fright. 

"  You  are  in  my  arms,  dearest," 
said  Fitzpiers.  "  And  I  am  going  to 
claim  you,  and  keep  you  there  all  our 
two  lives  ! " 

She  rested  on  him  like  one  utterly 
mastered ;  and  it  was  several  se- 
conds before  she  recovered  from  this 
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helplessness.  Subdued  screams  and 
struggles,  audible  from  neighbouring 
brakes,  revealed  that  there  had  been 
other  lurkers  thereabout  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Grace,  unlike  most  of  these 
companions  of  hers,  instead  of  gasping 
and  writhing,  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "  Mr.  Fitzpiers,  will  you  let  me 
go?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  laughing  ;  "  as 
soon  as  you  have  recovered." 

She  waited  another  few  moments, 
then  quietly  and  firmly  pushed  him 
aside,  and  glided  on  her  path,  the 
moon  whitening  her  hot  blush  away. 
But  it  had  been  enough,  new  relations 
between  them  had  begun. 

The  case  of  the  other  girls  was 
different,  as  has  been  said.  They 
wrestled  and  tittered,  only  escaping 
after  a  desperate  struggle.  Fitzpiers 
could  hear  these  enactments  still  going 
on  after  Grace  had  left  him,  and  he 
remained  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
caught  her,  Winterborne  having  gone 
away.  On  a  sudden  another  girl  came 
bounding  down  the  same  descent  that 
had  been  followed  by  Grace ;  a  fine- 
framed  young  woman,  with  bare 
arms.  Seeing  Fitzpiers  standing 
there,  she  said  with  playful  effrontery  : 
"  May'st  kiss  me  if  'canst  catch  me, 
Tim  !  " 

Fitzpiers  recognised  her  as  Suke 
Damson,  a  hoydenish  maiden  of  the 
hamlet,  who  was  plainly  mistaking 
him  for  her  lover.  He  was  impulsively 
disposed  to  profit  by  her  error,  and 
as  soon  as  she  began  racing  away  he 
started  in  pursuit. 

On  she  went  under  the  boughs,  now 
in  light,  now  in  shade,  looking  over 
her  shoulder  at  him  every  few 
moments  and  kissing  her  hand ;  but 
so  cunningly  dodging  about  among  the 
trees  and  moon-shades  that  she  never 
allowed  him  to  get  dangerously  near 
her.  Thus  they  ran  and  doubled, 
Fitzpiers  warming  with  the  chase,  till 
'the  sound  of  their  companions  had 
quite  died  away.  He  began  to  lose 
hope  of  ever  overtaking  her,  when  all 
at  once,  by  way  of  encouragement,  she 
turned  to  a  fence  in  which  there  was 


a  stile,  and  leapt  over  it.  Outside,  the 
scene  was  a  changed  one ;  a  meadow, 
where  the  half-made  hay  lay  about  in 
heaps,  in  the  uninterrupted  shine  of 
the  now  high  moon. 

Fitzpiers  saw  in  a  moment  that, 
having  taken  to  open  ground,  she  had 
placed  herself  at  his  mercy,  and 
he  promptly  vaulted  over  after  her. 
She  flitted  a  little  way  down  the  mead, 
when  all  at  once  her  elusive  form  dis- 
appeared, as  if  it  had  sunk  into  the 
earth.  She  had  buried  herself  in  one 
of  the  hay-cocks. 

Fitzpier.s,  now  thoroughly  excited, 
was  not  going  to  let  her  escape  him 
thus.  He  approached,  and  set  about 
turning  over  the  heaps  one  by  one. 
As  soon  as  he  paused,  tantalized  and 
puzzled,  he  was  directed  anew  by  an 
imitative  kiss  which  came  from  her 
hiding-place,  and  by  snatches  of  a 
local  ballad,  in  the  smallest  voice  she 
could  assume  : — 

"0  conic  in  from  the  foggy,  foggy  duw.'' 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  uncovered 
her. 

"  Oh— 'tis  not  Tim  !  "  said  she,  bury- 
ing her  face. 

Fitzpiers,  however,  disregarded  her 
resistance  by  reason  of  its  mildness, 
stooped,  and  imprinted  the  purposed 
kiss,  then  sank  down  on  the  next  hay- 
cock, panting  with  his  race. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Tim  ?  "  he 
asked  presently. 

"  My  young  man,  Tim  Tangs,"  said 
she. 

"  Now,  honour  bright,  did  you  really 
think  it  was  he  1 " 

"  I  did  at  first." 

"But  you  didn't  at  last." 

"  I  didn't  at  last." 

"  Do  you  much  mind  that  it  is 
not?" 

"  No,"  she  answered  slyly. 

Fitzpiers  did  not  pursue  his  question- 
ing. In  the  moonlight  Suke  looked 
very  beautiful,  the  scratches  and 
blemishes  incidental  to  her  outdoor 
occupation  being  invisible  under  these 
pale  rays.  While  they  remained  silent 
the  coarse  whirr  of  the  eternal  night- 
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jar  burst  sarcastically  from  the  top  of 
a  tree  at  the  nearest  corner  of  the 
wood.  Besides  this  not  a  sound  of 
any  kind  reached  their  ears,  the  time 
of  nightingales  being  now  past,  and 
Hintock  lying  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  at  least.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion the  hay-field  stretched  away  into 
remoteness  till  it  was  lost  to  the  eye 
in  a  soft  mist. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

WHEN  the  general  stampede  occurred 
Winterborne  had  also  been  looking 
on,  and  encountering  one  of  the  girls 
had  asked  her  what  caused  them  all 
to  fly. 

She  said  with  solemn  breathlessness 
that  they  had  seen  something  very 
different  from  what  they  had  hoped  to 
see,  and  that  she  for  one  would  never 
attempt  such  unholy  ceremonies  again. 
"  We  saw  Satan  pursuing  us  with  his 
hour-glass.  It  was  terrible  !  " 

This  account  being  a  little  mixed 
in  symbol  Giles  went  forward  towards 
the  spot  from  which  the  girls  had 
retreated.  After  listening  there  a  few 
minutes  he  heard  slow  footsteps  rust- 
ling over  the  leaves,  and  looking 
through  a  tangled  screen  of  honey- 
suckle which  hung  from  a  bough  he 
saw  in  the  open  space  beyond  a  short 
stout  man  in  evening  dress,  carrying 
on  one  arm  a  light  overcoat  and  also  his 
hat,  so  awkwardly  arranged  as'possibly 
to  have  suggested  the  "  hour-glass  "  to 
his  timid  observers  —  if  this  were  the 
person  whom  the  girls  had  seen.  With 
the  other  hand  he  silently  gesticulated, 
and  the  moonlight  falling  upon  his  bare 
brow  showed  him  to  have  dark  hair 
and  a  high  forehead  of  the  shape  seen 
oftener  in  old  prints  and  paintings 
than  in  real  life.  His  curious  and 
altogether  alien  aspect,  his  strange 
gestures,  like  those  of  one  who  is  re- 
hearsing a  scene  to  himself,  and  the 
unusual  place  and  hour,  were  sufficient 
to  account  for  any  trepidation  among 
the  Hintock  daughters  at  encounter- 
ing him. 

He  paused,  and  looked  round,  as  if 


he  had  forgotten  where  he  was ;  not 
observing  Giles,  who  was  of  the 
colour  of  his  environment.  The  latter 
advanced  into  the  light.  The  gentle- 
man held  up  his  hand  and  came 
towards  Giles,  the  two  meeting  half 
way. 

"I  have  lost  my  way,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  Perhaps  you  can  put  me 
in  the  path  again."  He  wiped  his 
forehead  with  the  air  of  one  suffering 
under  an  agitation  more  than  that  of 
simple  fatigue. 

"The  turnpike-road  is  over  there," 
said  Giles. 

"  I  don't  want  the  turnpike- road," 
said  the  gentleman  impatiently.  "  I 
came  from  that.  I  want  Hintock 
House.  Is  there  not  a  path  to  it 
across  here  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  a  sort  of  path.  But  it 
is  hard  to  find  from  this  point.  I'll 
show  you  the  way,  sir,  with  great 
pleasure." 

"Thanks,  my  good  friend.  The 
truth  is  that  I  decided  to  walk  across 
the  country  after  dinner  from,  the 
hotel  at  Sherton,  where  I  am  staying 
for  a  day  or  two.  But  I  did  not  know 
it  was  so  far." 

"It  is  about  a  mile  to  the  house 
from  here." 

They  walked  on  together.  As  there 
was  no  path  Giles  occasionally  stepped 
in  front  and  bent  aside  the  under- 
boughs  of  the  trees  to  give  his  com- 
panion a  passage,  saying  every  now 
and  then  when  the  twigs,  on  being 
released,  flew  back  like  whips,  "  Mind 
your  eyes,  sir."  To  which  the  stranger 
replied,  "  Yes,  yes,"  in  a  preoccupied 
tone. 

So  they  went  on,  the  leaf-shadows 
running  in  their  usual  quick  succes- 
sion over  the  forms  of  the  pedestrians 
till  the  stranger  said — 

"  Is  it  far  ]  " 

"  Not  much  farther,"  said  Winter- 
borne.  "The  plantation  runs  up  into 
a  corner  here,  close  behind  the  house." 
He  added  with  hesitation,  "  You 
know,  I  suppose,  sir,  that  Mrs.  Char- 
mond  is  not  at  home  ?  " 

"You    mistake,"     said     the    other 
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shortly      "Mrs.  Charmond  has  been 
away  for  some  time,  but  she's  at  home 

now." 

Giles  did  not  contradict  him,  though 
he  felt  sure  that  the  gentleman  was 

wrong.  „ 

"You  are  a  native  of  this  place  « 
the  stranger  said. 
"Yes." 

"You  are  happy  in  having  a  home. 
It  is  what  I  don't  possess." 

"  You  come  from  far,  seemingly  I 
"I   come   now   from   the  south    of 
Europe." 

"Oh,    indeed,    sir.      You     are    an 
Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  French  gentle- 
man, perhaps  1 " 
"  I  am  not  either." 
Giles   did  not  till  the  pause  which 
ensued,     and    the     gentleman,    who 
seemed  of  an  emotional  nature,  unable 
to  resist  friendship,  at  length  answered 
the  question. 

"  I  am  an  Italianised  American  ;  a 
South  Carolinian  by  birth,"  he  said. 
"I  left  my  native  country  on  the 
failure  of  the  Southern  cause,  and 
have  never  returned  to  it  since." 

He  spoke  no  more  about  himself, 
and  they  came  to  the  verge  of  the 
wood.  Here,  striding  over  the  fence 
out  upon  the  upland  sward,  they  could 
at  once  see  the  chimneys  of  the  house 
in  the  gorge  immediately  beneath 
their  position,  silent,  still,  and  pale. 

"  Can  you  tell  ine  the  time  ?  "  the 
gentleman  asked.  "My  watch  has 
stopped." 

"It  is  between  twelve  and  one," 
said  Giles. 

His  companion  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment. "  I  thought  it  between  nine 
and  ten  at  latest  !  Dear  me — dear 
me  !  " 

He  now  begged  Giles  to  return,  and 
offered  him  a  gold  coin,  which  looked 
like  a  sovereign,  for  the  assistance 
rendered.  Giles  declined  to  accept 
_  anything,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
stranger,  who,  on  putting  the  money 
back  into  his  pocket,  said  awkwardly, 
"  I  offered  it  because  I  want  you  to 
utter  no  word  about  this  meeting  with 
me.  Will  you  promise  ]  " 


Winterborne  promised  readily.  He 
thereupon  stood  still  whilst  the  other 
descended  the  slope.  At  the  bottom 
he  looked  back  mistrustfully.  Giles 
would  no  longer  remain  when  he  was 
so  evidently  desired  to  leave,  and  re- 
turned through  the  boughs  to  Little 
Hintock. 

He  suspected  that  this  man,  who 
seemed  so  distressed  and  melancholy, 
might  be  that  lover  and  persistent 
wooer  of  Mrs.  Charmond  whom  he  had 
heard  so  frequently  spoken  of,  and 
whom  it  was  said  she  had  treated 
cavalierly.  But  he  received  no  confir- 
mation of  his  suspicion  beyond  a 
report  which  reached  him  a  few  days 
later  that  a  gentleman  had  called  up 
the  servants  who  were  taking  care  of 
Hintock  House  at  an  hour  past  mid- 
night ;  and  on  learning  that  Mrs. 
Charmond,  though  returned  from 
abroad,  was  as  yet  in  London,  .he  had 
sworn  bitterly,  and  gone  away  with- 
out leaving  a  card  or  any  trace  of 
himself. 

The  girls  who  related  the  story 
added  that  he  sighed  three  times 
before  he  swore,  but  this  part  of  the 
narrative  was  not  corroborated.  Any- 
how such  a  gentleman  had  driven 
away  from  Sherton  next  day  in  a 
carriage  hired  at  the  inn. 

[CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  sunny,  leafy  week  which  followed 
the  tender  doings  of  Midsummer  eve 
brought  a  visitor  to  Fitzpiers's  door  ;  a 
voice  that  he  knew  sounded  in  the 
passage.  Mr.  Melbury  had  called. 
At  first  he  had  a  particular  objection 
to  enter  the  parlour,  because  his  boots 
were  dusty,  but  as  the  surgeon  insisted 
he  waived  the  point  and  came  in. 

Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  hardly  at  Fitzpiers  himself, 
he  put  his  hat  under  his  chair  and 
with  a  preoccupied  gaze  at  the  floor 
he  said :  "  I've  called  to  ask  you,  doc- 
tor, quite  privately,  a  question  that 
troubles  me.  I've  a  daughter,  Grace,  an 
only  daughter  as  you  may  have  heard. 
Well,  she's  been  out  in  the  dew  :  on 
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Midsummer  eve  in  particular  she 
went  out  in  thin  slippers  to  watch 
some  vagary  of  the  Hintock  maids  ; 
and  she's  got  a  cough,  a  distinct  hem- 
ming and  hacking,  that  makes  me  un- 
easy. Now  I  have  decided  to  send 
her  away  to  some  seaside  place  for  a 
change — " 

"  Send  her  away  ! "  Fitzpiers's 
countenance  had  fallen. 

"  Yes.  And  the  question  is,  where 
would  you  advise  me  to  send  her  1  " 

The  timber-merchant  had  happened 
to  call  at  a  moment  when  Fitzpiers  was 
at  the  spring-tide  of  a  sentiment  that 
Grace  was  a  necessity  of  his  existence. 
The  sudden  pressure  of  her  form  upon 
his  breast  as  she  came  headlong 
round  the  bush  had  never  ceased  to 
linger  with  him  since  he  adopted  the 
manoeuvre  for  which  the  hour  and  the 
moonlight  and  the  occasion  had  been 
the  only  excuse.  Now  she  was  to  be 
sent  away.  Ambition? — it  could  be 
postponed.  Family  ? — a  common  cul- 
ture and  reciprocity  of  tastes  had 
taken  the  place  of  family  parallels 
nowadays.  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  forward  on  the  wave  of  his 
desire. 

"  How  strange,  how  very  strange 
it  is,"  he  said,  "  that  you  should  have 
come  to  me  about  her  just  now.  I 
have  been  thinking  every  day  of 
coming  to  you  on  the  very  same 
errand." 

"  Ah  ?  You  have  noticed,  too,  that 
her  health— 

"  I  have  noticed  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  health,  because  there  is  no- 
thing. But,  Mr.  Melbury,  I  have  seen 
your  daughter  several  times  by  acci- 
dent. I  have  admired  her  infinitely, 
and  I  was  coming  to  ask  you  if  I  may 
become  better  acquainted  with  her— 
pay  my  addresses  to  her  1 " 

Melbury  was  looking  down  as  he 
listened,  and  did  not  see  the  air  of 
half-misgiving  at  his  own  rashness 
that  spread  over  Fitzpiers's  face  as  he 
made  this  declaration. 

"You  have — got  to  know  her?" 
said  Melbury,  a  spell  of  dead  silence 
having  preceded  his  utterance,  during 


which  his  emotion  rose  with  almost 
visible  effect. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fitzpiers. 

"  And  you  wish  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  her  ]  You  mean  with 
a  view  to  marriage — of  course  that  is 
what  you  mean  ] " 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man.  "I 
mean,  get  acquainted  with  her,  with 
a,  view  to  being  her  accepted  lover ; 
and  if  we  suited  each  other,  what 
would  naturally  follow." 

The  timber-dealer  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  fairly  agitated  ;  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  laid  by  his  walking- 
stick.  "  This  takes  me  unawares," 
said  he,  his  voice  well-nigh  breaking 
down.  "  I  don't  mean  that  there  is 
anything  unexpected  in  a  gentleman 
being  attracted  by  her  ;  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  it  would  be  you.  I 
always  said,"  continued  he,  with  a 
lump  in  his  throat,  "  that  my  Grace 
would  make  a  mark  at  her  own  level 
some  day.  That  was  why  I  educated 
her.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I'll  do  it,  cost 
what  it  may ' ;  though  her  mother-in- 
law  was  pretty  frightened  at  my  pay- 
ing out  so  much  money  year  after 
year.  I  knew  it  would  tell  in  the 
end.  '  Where  you've  not  good  mate- 
rial to  work  on,  such  doings  would 
be  waste  and  vanity,'  I  said.  '  But 
where  you  have  that  material,  it  is 
sure  to  be  worth  while.'  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  don't  object,"  said 
Fitzpiers,  almost  wishing  that  Grace 
had  not  been  quite  so  cheap  for  him. 

"  If  she  is  willing  I  don't  object, 
certainly.  Indeed,"  added  the  honest 
man,  "  it  would  be  deceit  if  I  were  to 
pretend  to  feel  anything  else  than 
highly  honoured  personally  ;  and  it  is 
a  great  credit  to  her  to  have  drawn  to 
her  a  man  of  such  good  professional 
station  and  venerable  old  family.  That 
huntsman -fellow  little  thought  how 
wrong  he  was  about  her  !  Take  her 
and  welcome,  sir." 

"I'll  endeavour  to  ascertain  her 
mind." 

"  Yes,  yes.  But  she  will  be  agree- 
able, I  should  think.  She  ought  to 
be." 
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"  I  hope  she  may.  Well,  now  you'll 
expect  to  see  me  frequently." 

"  Oh,  yes.  But,  name  it  all — about 
her  cough,  and  her  going  away1?  I 
had  quite  forgot  that  that  was  what 
I  came  about." 

"I  assure  you,"  said  the  surgeon, 
"  that  her  cough  can  only  be  the  result 
of  a  slight  cold,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  banish  her  to  any  seaside 
place  at  all." 

Melbury  looked  unconvinced,  doubt- 
ing whether  he  ought  to  take  Fitzpiers's 
professional  opinion  in  circumstances 
which  naturally  led  him  to  wish  to 
keep  her  by  him.  The  doctor  saw  this, 
and  honestly  dreading  to  lose  sight  of 
her,  he  said  eagerly,  "  Between  our- 
selves, if  I  am  successful  with  her  I 
will  take  her  away  myself  for  a  month 
or  two,  as  soon  as  we  are  married, 
which  I  hope  will  be  before  the  chilly 
weather  comes  on.  This  will  be  so 
very  much  better  than  letting  her  go 
now." 

The  proposal  pleased  Melbury  much. 
There  could  be  hardly  any  danger  in 
postponing  any  desirable  change  of  air 
as  long  as  the  warm  weather  lasted, 
and  for  such  a  reason.  Suddenly  re- 
collecting himself  he  said,  "  Your  time 
must  be  precious,  doctor.  I'll  get 
home-along.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
ye.  As  you  will  see  her  often,  you'll 
discover  for  yourself  if  anything  serious 
is  the  matter." 

"I  can  assure  you  it  is  nothing," 
said  Fitzpiers,  who  had  seen  Grace 
much  oftener  already  than  her  father 
knew  of. 

"When  he  was  gone  Fitzpiers  paused, 
silent,  registering  his  sensations,  like 
a  man  who  has  made  a  plunge  for  a 
pearl  into  a  medium  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  density  or  temperature.  But 
he  had  done  it,  and  Grace  was  the 
sweetest  girl  alive. 

'  As  for  the  departed  visitor,  his 
own  last  words  lingered  in  Melbury's 
ears  as  he  walked  homeward  ;  he  felt 
that  what  he  had  said  in  the  emotion 
of  the  moment  was  very  stupid,  un- 
genteel,  and  unsuited  to  a  dialogue 
with  an  educated  gentleman,  the 


smallness  of  whose  practice  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  former  great- 
ness of  his  family.  He  had  uttered 
thoughts  before  they  were  weighed, 
and  almost  before  they  were  shaped. 
They  had  expressed  in  a  certain  sense 
his  feeling  at  Fitzpiers's  news,  but 
yet  they  were  not  right.  Looking  on 
the  ground,  and  planting  his  stick  at 
each  tread  as  if  it  were  a  flagstaff,  he 
reached  his  own  precincts,  where,  as 
he  passed  through  the  court,  he  auto- 
matically stopped  to  look  at  the  men 
working  in  the  shed  and  around.  One 
of  them,  asked  him  a  question  about 
waggon-spokes. 

"Hey?"  said  Melbury,  looking 
hard  at  him.  The  man  repeated  the 
words. 

Melbury  stood  ;  then  turning  sud- 
denly away  without  answering,  he 
went  up  the  court  and  entered  the 
house.  As  time  was  no  object  with 
the  journeymen,  except  as  a  thing  to 
get  passed,  they  leisurely  surveyed 
the  door  through  which  he  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"What  maggot  has  the  gaffer  got 
in  his  head  now  1 "  said  Tangs  the 
elder.  "tSommit  to  do  with  that  chiel 
of  his  !  When  you've  got  a  maid  of 
yer  own,  John  Upjohn,  that  costs  ye 
what  she  costs  him,  that  will  take 
the  squeak  out  of  your  Sunday  shoes, 
John  !  But  you'll  never  be  tall  enough 
to  accomplish  such  as  she ;  and  'tis  a 
lucky  thing  for  ye,  John,  as  things  be. 
Well,  he  ought  to  have  a  dozen — that 
would  bring  him  to  reason.  I  see 
'em  walking  together  last  Sunday, 
and  when  they  came  to  a  puddle  he 
lifted  her  over  like  a  halfpenny  doll. 
He  ought  to  have  a  dozen  ;  he'd  let 
'em  walk  through  puddles  for  them- 
selves then." 

Meanwhile  Melbury  had  entered  the 
house  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  sees 
a  vision  before  him.  His  wife  was  in 
the  room.  Without  taking  off  his  hat 
he  sat  down  at  random. 

"  Luce— we've  done  it !  "  he  said. 
"  Yes — the  thing  is  as  I  expected. 
The  spell,  that  I  foresaw  might  be 
worked,  has  worked.  She's  done  it, 
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and  done  it  well.  Where  is  she — 
Grace,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Up  in  her  room  :  what  has  hap- 
pened 1 " 

Mr.  Melbury  explained  the  circum- 
stances as  coherently  as  he  could.  "  I 
told  you  so,"  he  said.  "  A  maid  like 
her  couldn't  stay  hid  long,  even,  in 
a  place  like  this.  But  where  is 
Grace  ?  Let's  have  her  down.  Here 
— Gra-a-ace ! " 

She  appeared  after  a  reasonable 
interval,  for  she  was  sufficiently  spoilt 
by  this  father  of  hers  not  to  put  her- 
self in  a  hurry,  however  impatient 
his  tones.  ''What  is  it,  father?" 
said  she,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  you  scamp,  what's  this 
you've  been  doing  1  Not  home  here 
more  than  six  months,  yet  instead  of 
confining  yourself  to  your  father's 
rank  making  havoc  in  the  educated 
classes." 

Though  accustomed  to  show  herself 
instantly  appreciative  of  her  father's 
meanings,  Grace  was  fairly  unable  to 
look  anyhow  but  at  a  loss  now. 

"  No,  no  ;  of  course  you  don't  know 
what  I  mean,  or  you  pretend  you 
don't.  Though  for  my  part  I  believe 
women  can  see  these  things  through 
a  double  hedge.  But  I  suppose  I  must 
tell  ye.  Why,  you've  flung  your 
grapnel  over  the  doctor,  and  he's 
coming  courting  forthwith." 

"  Only  think  of  that,  my  dear ! 
Don't  you  feel  it  a  triumph?/'  said 
Mrs.  Melbury. 

"  Coming  courting — I've  done  no- 
thing to  make  him  !  "  Grace  exclaimed. 

"  'Twasn't  necessary  that  you  should : 
'tis  voluntary  that  rules  in  these 
things.  Well,  he  has  behaved  very 
honourably,  and  asked  my  consent. 
You'll  know  what  to  do  when  he 
gets  here,  I  dare  say.  I  needn't 
tell  you  to  make  it  all  smooth  for 
him." 

"  You  mean,  to  lead  him  on  to 
marry  me  ? " 

"I  do.  Haven't  I  educated  you 
for  it ? " 

Grace  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
at  the  fireplace,  with  no  animation  in 


her  face.  "  Why  is  it  settled  off-hand 
in  this  way?"  said  she  coquettishly. 
"  You'll  wait  till  you  hear  what  I 
think  of  him.  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  But  you  see 
what  a  good  thing  it  will  be." 

She  weighed  the  statement  without 
speaking. 

"  You  will  be  restored  to  the  society 
you've  been  taken  away  from,"  con- 
tinued her  father;  "for  I  don't  sup- 
pose he'll  stay  here  long." 

She  admitted  the  advantage  ;  but 
it  was  plain  that  though  Fitzpiers 
when  he  was  present  exercised  a 
certain  fascination  over  her,  or  even 
more,  an  almost  psychic  influence,  and 
though  his  impulsive  act  in  the  wood 
had  stirred  her  feelings  indescribably, 
she  had  never  regarded  him  in  the 
light  of  a  destined  husband.  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  answer,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  learnt  that  he  is 
very  clever." 

"  He's  all  right,  and  he's  coming 
here  to  see  you." 

A  premonition  that  she  could  not 
resist  him  if  he  came  strangely  moved 
her.  "  Of  course,  father,  you  remem- 
ber that  it  is  only  lately  that  Giles — 

"  You  know  that  you  can't  think  of 
him.  He  has  given  up  all  claim  to 
you." 

She  could  not  explain  the  subtleties 
of  her  feeling  as  he  could  state  his 
opinion,  even  though  she  had  skill  in 
speech,  and  her  father  had  none.  That 
Fitzpiers  acted  upon  her  like  a  dram, 
exciting  her,  throwing  her  into  a  novel 
atmosphere  which  biassed  her  doings 
until  the  influence  was  over,  when  she 
felt  something  of  the  nature  of  regret 
for  the  mood  she  had  experienced — 
still  more  if  she  reflected  on  the  silent, 
almost  sarcastic,  criticism  apparent  in 
Winterborne's  air  towards  her — could 
not  be  told  to  this  worthy  couple  in 
words. 

It  so  happened  that  on  this  very 
day  Fitzpiers  was  called  away  from 
Hintock  by  an  engagement  to  attend 
some  medical  meetings,  and  his  visits 
therefore  did  not  begin  at  once.  A 
note,  however,  arrived  from  him 
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addressed  to  Grace,  deploring  his  en- 
forced absence.  As  a  material  object 
this  note  was  pretty  and  superfine,  a 
note  of  a  sort  that  she  had  been  un- 
accustomed to  see  since  her  return  to 
Hintock,  except  when  a  school  friend 
wrote  to  her — a  rare  instance,  for  the 
girls  were  respecters  of  persons,  and 
many  cooled  down  towards  the  timber- 
dealer's  daughter  when  she  was  out  of 
sight.  Thus  the  receipt  of  it  pleased 
her,  and  she  afterwards  walked  about 
with  a  reflective  air. 

In  the  evening  her  father,  who  knew 
that  the  note  had  come,  said,  "  Why  be 
ye  not  sitting  down  to  answer  your 
letter  1  That's  what  young  folks  did 
in  my  time." 

She  replied  that  it  did  not  require 
an  answer. 

"  Oh,  you  know  best,"  he  said. 
Nevertheless  he  went  about  his  busi- 
ness doubting  if  she  were  right  in  not 
replying;  possibly  she  might  be  so 
mismanaging  matters  as  to  risk  the 


loss  of  an  alliance  which  would  bring 
her  much  happiness. 

Melbury's  respect  for  Fitzpiers  was 
based  less  on  his  professional  position, 
which  was  not  much,  than  on  the 
standing  of  his  family  in  the  county 
in  bygone  days.  That  touching  faith 
in  members  of  long-established  fami- 
lies as  such,  irrespective  of  their  per- 
sonal condition  or  character,  which  is 
still  found  among  old-fashioned  people 
in  the  rural  districts,  reached  its  full 
perfection  in  Melbury.  His  daughter's 
suitor  was  descended  from  a  line  he 
had  heard  of  in  his  grandfather's  time 
as  being  once  among  the  greatest,  a 
family  which  had  conferred  its  name 
upon  a  neighbouring  village ;  how 
then  could  anything  be  amiss  in  this 
betrothal  ? 

"  I  must  keep  her  up  to  this,"  he 
said  to  his  wife.  "She  sees  it  is  for 
her  happiness;  but  still  she's  young, 
and  may  want  a  little  prompting  from 
an  older  tongue." 


(To  be  continued.} 
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AN  interval  of  four  or  five  years  is  a 
day  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  hardly 
suffices  for  the  observation  of  change  ; 
but  it  suffices  for  the  observation  of 
tendency,  especially  if  the  observer 
is  one  looking  from  without,  like  a 
colonist  in  England,  and  not  one  who 
is  gliding  with  the  stream.  England, 
however,  even  in  outward  aspect 
changes  rapidly.  An  artist  requested 
to  make  a  set  of  drawings  of  things 
in  a  district  forty  miles  from  London 
which  were  as  they  had  been  in  the 
boyhood  of  a  man  of  sixty  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  his  subjects.  In 
the  cottages  brick  and  slate  had  sup- 
planted clay  and  thatch  ;  the  face  of 
the  homestead  had  been  altered  by  the 
new  style  of  farming  and  machinery, 
which  had  also  put  an  end  to  many  of 
the  old  country  sights  and  sounds  ;  in 
the  old  market-town,  which  had  be- 
come a  railway  centre  and  doubled  in 
size,  only  one  street  remained  as  it 
had  been,  and  this  was  on  the  point  of 
being  pulled  down.  The  innovating 
though  revivalist  hand  of  Neo-Catho- 
lic  restoration  had  been  busy  on 
every  church  in  the  neighbourhood 
but  one.  The  great  Tudor  manor- 
house  alone,  like  the  cathedral,  had 
defied  change. 

I  do  not  know  whether  rural  Eng- 
land grows  more  beautiful,  or  whether 
it  is  that  one  is  more  struck  with  its 
beauty  every  time  one  returns  to  it 
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from  a  newly- settled  land  of  promise, 
with  its  raw  look  of  recent  clearance, 
its  denuded  fields,  its  stumps,  its  snake- 
fences    instead    of    hedge-rows     with 
trees,  its  unpicturesque  though  thrifty- 
looking  homesteads,  its  horizon  fringed 
with  the  gaunt  trunks  of  pines  black- 
ened by  the  forest  fire,  its  landscape 
which  by  the  absence  of  finish  shows 
that  no  labour  has  as  yet  been  spared 
for  anything  but  the  absolutely  useful. 
Surely  this  English  union  of  the  high 
est  cultivation,  and  the  trimness  pro- 
duced by  the  outlay  of  vast  wealth  on 
a  small  area,  with  the  sylvan  character 
maintained     by    the    interspersion    of 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  the  reser- 
vation of  which  the  same  wealth  has 
permitted,  as  well  as  by    the   hedge- 
row trees  ;  this  conjunction  of  all  the 
smiling  evidences  of  present  prosperity 
with  the  grey  church  towers  and  im- 
memorial oaks  of  the  past ;  and  the 
richness  of  this  landscape,  which  pre- 
sents  a  charming   view  from    almost 
every  rising  ground,  have  nothing  equal 
to  them  in  their  kind.     There  may  be 
many  lands  more  romantic,  there  can 
hardly  be  one  so  lovely.     In  America 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  look  like 
structures,  and  are  indicative  only  of 
present  prosperity  ;  here  they  look  like 
growths,  and  are  suggestive  of  a  his- 
tory.    In  America  you   see  from  the 
windows    of    the    railway  carriage  at 
nearly  equal  distances  the  nearly  equal 
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homesteads  of  the  agricultural  demo- 
cracy ;  for,  there  being  no  such  thing 
as  a  county  gentleman,  and  little  use 
of  hired  labour,  there  are  no  mansions 
and  few  cottages.  Here  we  have  the 
variety  of  hall,  farm,  and  cottage, 
which  is  unquestionably  more  inter- 
esting, though  perhaps  not  economic- 
ally so  wholesome.  Yet  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  life  outwardly  so 
beautiful  must  inwardly  be  pretty 
healthy  if  the  different  members  of 
the  rural  community  do  their  duty. 
There  are  flowers,  the  symbols  of 
cheerfulness,  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
garden  of  the  cottage  as  well  as  on 
the  walls  and  in  the  garden  of  the 
hall.  Over  this  landscape  and  life 
Radical  agrarian  reformers  propose  to 
drive  the  plough.  If  they  are  to  have 
their  way,  one  is  glad  to  have  had  one 
more  look. 

The  plough,  however,  not  of  the 
agrarian  reformer,  but  of  destiny, 
seems  likely  to  be  driven  over  the 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  Every- 
where one  hears  the  same  story  of 
reduced  rents,  overwhelming  incum- 
brances,  and  county  families  sinking 
under  their  losses  and  burdens.  Many 
mansions  are  shut  up,  more  would  be 
shut  up  if  the  owners  had  not  sources  of 
income  besides  land.  Farms  are  every- 
where on  the  hands  of  the  landlord, 
who  is  lucky  if  he  manages  them  with- 
out loss.  Nor  is  there  any  prospect  of 
a  change  ;  the  vast  Canadian  wheat- 
field  is  only  just  being  opened,  and 
exportation  from  India  still  increases. 
In  the  end,  no  doubt,  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  vast  masses  of  popu- 
lation must  have  a  value,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  squire  may  be  ruined. 
"  Divide  the  farms,"  say  some  ;  "  small 
holdings  will  pay  rent."  It  is  easier 
to  divide  the  farms  than  to  divide  the 
farm  buildings,  or  find  money  to  build 
new  sets.  Others  preach  a  change  of 
crops,  and  certain  it  seems  that,  unless 
freights  rise  immensely,  England  can 
never  compete  with  boundless  ex- 
panses of  the  richest  soil  and  stable 
climates.  But  a  total  change  of  system, 


whether  in  regard  to  holdings  or  crops, 
will  take  time. 

The  squire  has  too  often  been  a  mere 
game-preserver  and  fox-hunter.  I  re- 
member one  who  in  his  decrepitude 
had  no  food  for  his  soul  but  hearing 
the  hounds  called  over  by  the  hunts- 
man at  his  bedside  ;  and  another  who, 
being  paralysed  in  his  old  age,  pre- 
served rabbits,  which  must  have  eaten 
up  no  small  portion  of  the  crops,  and 
went  out  shooting  them  in  a  cart, 
seated  on  a  music-stool  which  enabled 
him  just  to  turn  enough  to  get  his 
shot.  Of  late,  too,  absenteeism  has 
increased.  It  has  been  almost  as 
common  in  some  parts  of  England  as 
in  Ireland.  The  squire  spends  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  London  or  abroad, 
and  the  parish  lacks  its  head.  On  my 
saying  to  a  bishop  some  time  ago  that 
a  friend  of  mine  who  had  taken  a 
living  in  his  diocese  was  unlucky  in 
having  no  resident  gentleman  in  the 
parish,  the  bishop  replied  that  there 
was  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  resident 
gentleman  in  his  diocese.  Of  two 
great  noblemen  whom  I  remember, 
the  father,  though  immersed  in  public 
business,  used  to  come  down  as  much 
as  he  could  to  his  country-seat,  see  his 
neighbours  at  dinner,  go  among  his 
tenants,  and  show  at  all  events  that 
he  recognised  and  wished  to  perform 
his  territorial  duties.  The  son  used 
now  and  then  to  come  down  from 
town  with  a  London  party  to  a  battue. 
Only  men  made  of  Nature's  finest  clay 
do  their  duty  without  compulsion. 
Still,  almost  everywhere  I  go,  farm, 
cottage,  and  field  show  the  improver's 
hand  ;  there  might  be  a  worse  institu- 
tion than  quarter  sessions,  except  in 
poaching  cases  ;  and  though  '  Summer 
Hall '  may  be  poetry,  there  are  some 
lives,  those  of  young  Parisian  or  New 
York  millionaires  for  example,  out  of 
which  no  poetry  can  be  made.  One 
cannot  think  without  a  pang  of  those 
mansions  being  left  to  decay,  or 
haunted  rather  than  inhabited  by  de- 
cayed families  living  in  a  corner  of 
the  pile,  like  the  French  chateaux,  I 
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shall  not  repine  if  some  of  them  pass 
into  the  hands  of  rich  Americans,  who 
are  only  British  colonists  coming  to 
enjoy  their  fortunes  at  home.  But  I 
shall  repine  if  they  pass  into  the  hands 
of  Jews,  who  seem  to  be  beginning  to 
supplant  the  English  gentry  in  some 
districts.  Squire  Western  was  at  all 
events  an  Englishman.  The  Jew, 
while  he  carries  upon  him  the  mark 
of  tribal  separation,  though  he  may 
be  a  Montefiore  in  beneficence,  will 
always  be  a  Jew,  and  can  never  be  one 
in  heart  with  the  Gentiles  among  whom 
he  dwells. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
between  the  action  of  conscientious 
squires  and  economical  influences,  such 
as  the  opening  of  employment  or  rail- 
ways, the  introduction  of  machinery 
which  demands  more  skilled  labour 
and  access  to  an  extended  labour 
market,  the  lot  of  the  farm  labourer 
has  been  greatly  improved.  Whether 
his  brick  and  tile  cottage  is  really 
more  comfortable,  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer,  than  clay  and 
thatch,  may  be  doubted,  but  it  belongs 
to  a  higher  civilisation.  As  a  small 
freeholder,  he  would  have  the  dignity 
and  the  stimulus  of  ownership ;  but 
Lady  Verney,  with  whose  extensive 
observations  my  own  much  less  exten- 
sive observations  agree,  has  made  us 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  a  gainer 
in.  other  respects.  His  life  might  be 
precarious  and  anxious,  whereas  his 
wages  at  present  are  safe  ;  his  bread 
might  be  black,  his  raiment  scanty, 
and  his  existence  somewhat  troglo- 
dytic.  At  all  events,  experiment  on 
a  small  scale  will  be  safest ;  the  re- 
mark might  be  extended  to  the  political 
sphere,  where,  in  extensions  of  the 
franchise  and  innovations  of  every 
kind,  neck  or  nothing  is  now  the  rule. 

Will  the  squire  remain  at  his  post, 
or  will  he  fly  from  it,  as  the  French 
aristocracy  did  when  the  day  of  trial 
came,  and  vegetate  on  the  remnant  of 
his  income  in  a  city  or  abroad?  If  he 
remains  at  his  post,  happiness  may  yet 
be  in  store  for  him  ;  perhaps  greater 


happiness  than  he  has  known  in  his  idle 
state.  Of  the  three  orders,  landlord, 
farmer,  and  labourer,  one,  we  are  told, 
must  go,  for  the  land  can  no  longer 
bear  all  three.  But  the  landlord  and' 
farmer  may  be  fused  into  one,  and 
rent  may  become  the  salary  for  super- 
intendence. Of  course,  the  landlord 
must  receive  an  agricultural  training. 
As  an  absentee  receiver  of  rents  his 
situation  is  likely  to  become  perilous  ; 
for  the  author  of  the  Land  Act  has 
loosened  an  agrarian  avalanche  which 
will  roll  when  he  is  gone.  Of  fox- 
hunting and  game-preserving  there  is 
likely  before  long  to  be  an  end.  The 
squire  will  have  other  things  to  fill  his 
time  :  the  hunting  farmer  will  cease 
to  exist  ;  and  when  farming  becomes 
a  very  serious  business  there  will  be 
no  land  to  spare  for  cover,  nor  will 
the  small  holder  let  you  ride  over  his 
land. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  squire's 
younger  sons  and  of  the  young  gentry 
generally  ?  The  professions  and  the 
genteel  callings  seem  to  be  glutted,  and 
now  the  women  are  pressing  into  them 
as  wrell  as  the  men.  You  will  have  a 
set  of  men  bred  in  luxury,  refined, 
sensitive,  and  wanting  bread,  than,  which 
nothing  can  be  either  more  wretched 
or  more  dangerous.  In  the  older 
colonies  not  only  the  professions,  but 
all  the  more  intellectual  and  lighter 
callings,  are  almost  as  much  overstocked 
as  they  are  here.  At  Toronto  an  adver- 
tisement fora  secretary  at  1201.  a  year, 
which  is  not  practically  more  there  than 
it  is  here,  brought  seventy-two  appli- 
cations, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
boy  a  clerkship  in  a  bank  or  a  store. 
A  man  bringing  out  a  little  money  and 
buying  himself  a  farm  in  Ontario  may 
do  very  well,  if  he  will  make  up  his 
mind  not  only  to  manage  but  to  work 
with  his  own  hands.  But  otherwise 
we  have  no  room  in  Canada  for  any 
one  but  farm  labourers  and  domestic 
servants.  Colonisation,  however,  if  it 
is  to  be  the  resource,  will  have  to  be 
taken  up  as  a  regular  calling.  The 
youth  must  learn  not  only  farming,  but 
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a  little  of  carpentering  and  everything 
else  that  may  be  necessary  in  a  country 
where  the  farmer  cannot  be  always 
going  to  the  mechanic.  Athletics  will 
not  do  :  they  may  give  muscle  and 
pluck,  but  they  do  not  give  industry ; 
rather,  they  make  against  it,  being,  as 
they  are,  merely  a  healthy  sort  of  dis- 
sipation. Your  young  athletic  comes 
to  the  colony,  shoots  and  hunts,  spends 
his  money,  and  drifts  into  the  mounted 
police. 

If  England  in  general  looks  more 
lovely  every  time  one  sees  it,  less 
lovely,  it  must  be  confessed,  every  time 
one  sees  it,  looks  manufacturing  Eng- 
land, with  its  firmament  of  smoke,  its 
soil  devoid  of  verdure,  its  polluted 
streams,  its  buildings  and  chimneys 
supreme  in  hideousness,  its  dreary 
lines  of  dingy  cottages,  its  soot  and 
grime,  its  distracting  din,  its  myriads 
spending  their  lives  in  the  monotonous 
toil  in  which  they  have  no  more  interest 
than  the  other  part  of  the  machinery, 
its  employment  of  women  in  factory 
labour,  which  must  be  hurtful  both  to 
home  and  to  the  health  of  the  race, 
make  what  Factory  Acts  you  will. 
One  may  marvel  at  the  industry,  the 
skill,  the  almost  miraculous  inventions 
of  mechanical  genius,  the  organising 
power  here  displayed.  One  may  re- 
joice over  the  immense  production, 
and  the  benefit  not  only  material  but 
moral  which  it  confers  upon  mankind. 
Ascetic  prejudices  against  money- 
making  no  man  of  sense  shares  :  wealth 
honourably  made  and  well  used  is  as 
pure  as  were  the  streams  which  once 
ran  sparkling  and  babbling  through 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  dells.  Master 
manufacturers  I  have  known  whose 
characters  were  as  beneficent  and  as 
noble  as  human  characters  could  be. 
Co-operative  stores,  it  seems,  are  doing 
every  year  an  increased  business,  and 
besides  the  direct  benefit  are  spreading 
thrift  and  the  elevating  sense  of  owner- 
ship among  the  people.  Popular  edu- 
cation no  doubt  is  doing  its  part ; 
music  may  do  its  part  also.  Still,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  manufactur- 


ing England  is  unlovely,  and  wondering 
that  all  the  nations  should  so  vie  with 
each  other  in  forcing  factory  life  into 
existence.  Happy,  one  would  think, 
would  be  the  nation  which  could  get 
,  others  to  do  work  of  this  sort  for  it, 
while  itself  enjoyed  its  sky  and  verdure, 
its  well-balanced  union  of  urban,  rural, 
and  maritime  character  and  life.  The 
skilful  artificer  has  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  his  hands ;  even  the  farm 
labourer  sees  the  harvest ;  the  mecha- 
nical tender  of  a  machine  has  nothing 
but  his  wages,  and  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed  if  on  them  his  heart  is  fixed. 
Who  can  be  surprised  if  these  masses 
are  not  national  in  spirit,  or  even  if 
they  would  be  ready,  for  some  object 
of  the  Trade-Unions,  to  surrender  not 
only  Ireland  but  Kent?  The  Black 
Country  is  hardly  a  part  of  England  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  strata. 
That  the  increased  wages  of  its 
people  should  be  largely  spent  in 
sensual  indulgence  is  not  wonderful ; 
nor  would  it  be  wonderful  if  their  poli- 
tical character  was  violent  and  sour. 
The  operatives'  creed,  too,  it  seems, 
is  in  an  increasing  degree  Secularism, 
which  may  be  enlightenment,  but  is 
not  poetry  or  comfort. 

Trade  is  complaining  of  depression, 
almost  as  loudly  as  the  landowner 
complains  of  reduced  rents.  It  is 
very  likely  that  British  commerce  has 
passed  its  zenith.  After  the  great 
war  England  was  left  the  sole  possessor 
of  manufactures  and  a  mercantile 
marine;  now  rivals  are  coming  up  with 
her  in  the  race ;  and  perhaps  have 
some  advantage  in  starting  afresh  with 
the  new  lights,  whereas  her  commercial 
system  was  very  much  fixed  half  a 
century  ago.  That  commercial  pro- 
sperity as  well  as  victory  has  wings, 
is  proclaimed  by'  the  grass-grown 
Londons  of  the  past.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  last  century  the  bank  of  the 
world  was  Amsterdam.  Still  Eng- 
land has  her  coal,  her  vast  armies  of 
skilled  industry,  her  immense  invest- 
ments in  machinery  and  buildings. 
If  she  is  destined  to  decline,  her 
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downward  step  will  be  slow,  though 
where  everything  is  on  so  vast  a  scale 
a  slight  depression  is  enough  to  cause 
much  suffering,  and  to  add  to  social 
and  political  danger.  Evidently  the 
country  is  still  full  of  wealth.  I 
thought  I  saw  some  falling-off  in  the 
number  and  splendour  of  the  equip- 
ages in  the  Park,  and  at  Brighton 
there  were  a  good  many  houses  to  be 
sold  or  let.  Bat  I  find  an  expensive 
watering-place  in  the  North  quite 
full ;  and  pictures,  old  books,  china, 
bijouterie,  still  bring  fabulous  prices, 
though  here  perhaps  American  wealth 
comes  in. 

Nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that 
the  largest  portion  of  the  newly-made 
wealth  has  gone  to  the  class  which 
lives  by  wages,  and  that  this  class 
has  suffered  least  by  depression.  Profits 
have  fallen  and  wages  have  risen,  as 
political  economy,  now  so  much  de- 
spised, said  that  they  would.  Low 
profits  and  reduced  rents  to  the  people 
mean  cheap  clothing  and  cheap  bread. 
Articles  of  popular  consumption  are 
very  cheap,  while  the  range  of  popular 
consumption  is  evidently  growing 
larger.  Economic  laws  have  done, 
and  are  doing,  what  the  Labour-agi- 
tator wants  to  do  by  industrial  war. 
The  thrifty  artisan,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  just  as  well  off  here  as  he  is  in 
the  United  States,  saving  that  the  line 
is  harder  and  sharper  here  between 
the  employing  class  and  the  employed. 
That  "the  rich  are  always  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  "  seems  to 
be  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  With 
population  the  positive  amount  of 
poverty  from  various  causes  must  in- 
crease. The  low  quarters  of  London 
are  still  wretched ;  the  people  no 
doubt  multiply  with  the  recklessness 
of  misery,  while  to  aggravate  their 
case  and  render  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove their  habitations  futile,  there  is 
a  perpetual  influx  into  the  overcrowded 
districts  of  wanderers  from  without, 
not  only  Irish,  but  Germans,  and  Polish 
Jews.  The  wheels  of  the  vast  machine, 
alas,  often  grind  cruelly,  and  in  this 


land  of  political  freedom  there  is  prac- 
tical slavery  as  well  as  suffering.  John 
Woolman,  the  American  Quaker,  visit- 
ing England  in  the  last  century,  was 
shocked  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  post- 
boys' life  and  health  to  fast  travelling. 
I  had  a  talk  with  an  old  cabman,  and 
true,  I  fear,  as  well  as  sad,  was  his  tale 
of  precarious  earnings,  dear  and  narrow 
lodgings,  days  passed  on  the  driving- 
box  in  the  wet,  rheumatism,  and  the 
workhouse  at  the  last.  He  said  some 
of  the  men  preferred  the  night  work, 
though  the  harder,  because  otherwise 
they  could  never  see  their  wives  and 
children.  If  there  is  not  another 
world  for  cabby,  his  horse  may  perhaps 
be  almost  as  well  off.  Yet  these  men 
are  rarely  uncivil,  and  they  bring  to 
Scotland  Yard  things  innumerable 
that  have  been  left  in  the  cabs. 

There  is  a  set  of  population  towards 
the  cities :  London,  that  prodigious 
tumour,  still  grows.  In  some  of  the 
rural  districts  population  has  de- 
creased. This  tendency  seems  not 
healthy.  It  prevails  in  America  too, 
and  there  is  ascribed  by  Conservatives 
to  education,  which  makes  the  people 
disdain  manual  labour  and  long  to 
exchange  the  dulness  of  the  farm  for 
the  excitements  and  pleasures  of  the 
city.  I  suspect,  at  all  events,  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  educating  the 
people  and  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  make  them  tillers  of  the  soil,  is 
playing  one  hand  against  the  other. 

"Wealth,  rapid  development,  the 
stress  and  drive  of  life  (which  ap- 
pear to  me  almost  as  great  here  as 
in  the  United  States),  and  facilities 
of  travelling,  have  begotten  a  restless- 
ness which  crowds  all  the  railway 
stations  and  seems  to  have  almost 
banished  the  idea  of  repose.  Every 
one  "  wants  a  change."  Every  one, 
when  he  has  a  holiday,  sets  off  and 
travels  as  far  as  he  can  by  rail  and 
boat,  exchanging  for  the  cares  of  the 
counting-house  those  of  time-tables  and 
luggage.  One  man  I  have  found  pass- 
ing his  holidays  in  his  home.  Society 
has  become  migratory,  and  therefore 
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less  social.  In  the  old  country  town 
as  I  remember  it  in  years  gone  by,  the 
people  spent  their  lives  at  home,  only 
going  to  the  sea-side  when  they  needed 
it ;  and  they  enjoyed  intimacy,  which 
is  surely  a  part  of  the  happiness  of 
life,  for  no  passing  acquaintance  can 
be  so  interesting  as  even  a  very  ordin- 
ary friend.  Some  such  towns  there 
still  are  in  England,  out  of  the  tide  of 
traffic,  and  especially  under  the  peace- 
ful shadow  of  cathedrals,  where  the 
people  seem  to  have  leisure,  the  streets 
sleep  in  the  summer  sun,  and  new 
rows  of  houses  are  not  going  up ; 
places  where  old  age  might  find  a 
quiet  haven.  The  men  in  the  country 
town  of  former  days  were  not  idlers  or 
dreamers ;  the  banker  had  amassed 
wealth,  though  not  in  a  wild-cat  way  ; 
the  old  Indian  had  governed  an  em- 
pire ;  the  old  admiral  had  commanded 
a  crack  frigate.  But  they  knew  re- 
pose, Avhich  is  now  a  lost  art.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  it  will  be  revived,  and 
a  new  generation  will  enter  into  the 
labours  of  this  unresting  one  and  rest. 
As  a  set  off  against  what  is  for  the 
time  lost  from  the  sociability  of  the 
private  circle,  it  may  be  said  that, 
through  the  multiplying  agencies  of 
communication  and  sympathy,  all  men 
and  circles  are  being  more  welded  to- 
gether into  a  community,  the  ideas 
and  interests  of  which  are  brought 
home  to  every  fireside. 

Wealth  of  course  brings  luxury,  the 
apparatus  of  which  is  always  growing 
vaster  and  more  elaborate.  In  case 
of  a  pinch  England  has  three  margins 
to  draw  upon — waste,  which  is  still 
greater  here  than  in  France,  though 
not  so  great  as  in  America  ;  the  cost 
of  distribution,  which  is  excessive ; 
and  luxury.  Among  luxuries  are  not 
to  be  counted  the  healthy  amusements 
which  are  made  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary by  the  pressure  and  tension  of 
commercial  life.  In  travelling  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  number  of 
cricket-matches  and  local  festivities 
of  all  kinds  that  were  going  on.  The 
bicycle,  too,  is  evidently  a  most  happy 


invention  ;  it  must  not  only  give 
healthy  pleasure  to  city  youth,  but 
take  it  away  from  city  pleasures  which 
are  not  so  healthy.  England  has  roads 
suited  for  the  bicycle,  which  America 
has  not.  Excursionism,  which  began 
with  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  has  now 
assumed  immense  proportions,  and 
though  it  is  in  some  degree  indicative 
of  restlessness,  and  tends  to  become  a 
mania,  it  must  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
vast  addition  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
people,  and  civilising  at  the  same  time. 
It  denotes  increased  leisure,  in  which 
respect,  as  in  that  of  wages,  the  work- 
ing classes  have  unquestionably  gained. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  we 
have  few  objects  for  excursions,  though 
we  indulge  largely  in  outings,  under 
the  guise  of  conventions  of  all  sorts 
and  under  all  possible  pi-etences.  Life 
seems  to  be  growing  softer  in  England, 
and  more  refined.  There  is  an  in- 
creased love  of  art,  of  flowers,  and  of 
music.  I  was  struck  at  Oxford  with 
the  flowers  in  the  windows  of  students, 
and  the  sounds  of  music  from  their 
rooms.  Lawn-tennis,  at  which  women 
play,  is  sapping,  and  will  in  the  end 
kill,  cricket,  unless  it  has  in  it,  like 
croquet,  the  seeds  of  its  own  death. 
Cricket  requires  too  many  hands  and 
too  much  time,  especially  since  the 
defence  of  the  wicket  has  become 
superior  to  the  attack.  American 
base-ball  is  a  thoroughly  manly  game, 
is  very  lively,  and  is  played  in  an 
afternoon.  The  loss  of  a  manly  game 
would  tell  on  English  character. 

With  luxury  may  be  coupled,  as 
arising  out  of  the  same  moral  condi- 
tions, combined  with  the  electric  and 
telegraphic  state  of  the  world,  the 
passion  for  excitement,  which  seems  to 
threaten  the  sobriety  and  vsteadiness  of 
English  character  as  much  as  its  forti- 
tude is  threatened  by  luxury.  It  is 
having  a  sinister  effect  on  politics. 
The  first  duty  of  a  political  leader  now 
is  to  excite  and  amuse,  and  he  who 
can  do  this  may  mount  without  wis- 
dom or  character  to  the  high  places  of 
the  State. 
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There  are  ominous  mutterings  about 
the  growth  of  vice,  especially  in  Lon- 
don society.     Luxury,  great  cities,  and 
deferred  marriage  are  sure  to  produce 
their  effect.     Probably  whatever  cor- 
ruption there  is  extends  to  all  classes, 
though  the  scandal  sticks  to  the  higher, 
and  especially  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  would  do  well  to  intro- 
duce a  censorship.      Beyond  this,  too, 
there    are  abysses   here  and  there  in 
human  nature.     But  we  need  not  listen 
to  the  tocsin  of  the  sensation-mongering 
alarmist.      English  homes,  apparently, 
in  general  are  pure,  and  man  and  wife 
are  true  to  each  other.   In  the  country, 
where    the  young    squires  must  have 
opportunities,  one  hardly  ever  hears  of 
cases  of  seduction.   But  it  would  surely 
not  be  wonderful  if  in  the  moral  in- 
terregnum  between  the  reign  of  reli- 
gion   and  that   of    science,  supposing 
that  a  reign  of  science  is  coming,  self- 
indulgence  should  become  more  unre- 
strained.    Bishop   Eraser,  who  was  a 
man  of  sense  and  no  bigot,  used  to  say 
positively  that  it  had.    Nor  would  it  be 
surprising  if    this  were   to  extend  to 
the  political  and  commercial  as  well  as 
the  social  sphere.      There  is  another 
quarter,  besides  that  in  which  "  Mino- 
taurism  "  arises,  to  which  the  attention 
of  those  who   specially  concern  them- 
selves  with  these  questions  might  be 
turned.     A  female  writer  told  us  the 
other  day  that  life  was  poorly  spent  in 
bearing     babies,     preparing    to    bear 
babies,  and  suckling  babies.     If    the 
revolt    against   maternity    spreads  in 
England,  it  must  produce,  besides  the 
decay  of  the  race,  sinister  consequences 
of    other    kinds.      Against    impurity 
pure   union   alone    can    guard.       The 
mightiest    and    most    irresistible     of 
human   passions   will  not   be  chidden 
out  of  existence  by  homilies   and  ob- 
jurgations   in    however  shrill   a    key. 
There  are  alarms,  too,  about  gambling. 
Betting   on  races,  the  most  demoralis- 
ing to  the  people  of  all  kinds  of  gam- 
bling, is  certainly  at  least  as  rife  as 
ever.   If  Mr.  Arch  and  Mr.  Labouchere 
would  drive  their  plough  over  the  race- 


courses they  would  confer  a  great 
benefit  on  the  nation,  even  if  all  the 
jockeys  and  trainers  were  handsomely 
pensioned  at  the  same  time.  How 
any  man  with  a  heart  and  a  conscience 
can  patronise  this  system  and  gild  it 
with  his  name  it  is  hard  to  understand. 
The  growth  of  scandalous  journalism 
is  also  a  bad  sign. 

Luxury  and  love  of  excitement  can- 
not be  favourable  to  a  seriousness  of 
character    or   to    vigour    of    national 
spirit.     In    the   late  crisis  I  think  it 
was  impossible  not  to  note  a  want  of 
seriousness,  and  to  feel  that  national 
spirit  was   at  rather  a   low  ebb.     A 
race  or  a  cricket- match  seemed  to  fill 
the  public  mind  as  much  as  the  peril 
of  the  nation ;  and  men  appear  to  be 
at  liberty  to  commit  with  perfect  im- 
punity every  sort  of  outrage  against 
patriotism,    even     to    the    extent    of 
openly  sending  advice  to  foreign  con- 
spirators against  British  power  as  to 
the  best  mode   of  effecting  their  de- 
signs.     We  have   learned  that  above 
all   nations   is  humanity,  and  nobody 
expects  or  desires  a  narrow  and  selfish 
patriotism,  any  more  than  an  obsolete 
parochialism,  to   prevail    in    a   highly 
civilised  community.     But  England  is 
still  something  to  humanity  as  well  as 
to  Englishmen,  and  if  there  is  such  a 
thing    as    a    rational    and    generous 
patriotism,  it  is  a  duty  which  ought  to 
be  upheld.      I  heard  a  story  told  of  a 
Radical   destructive  who,  being  asked 
what  would  become  of  his  own  wealth 
if  his  doctrines  should  ever  take  effect, 
answered,  that  all   his  securities  were 
convertible  and  he  would  have  only  to 
change  his  country.     If  the  story  was 
true,   the    answer   was    probably    in- 
tended   as    a    jest,  yet    it   conveyed  a 
serious  truth.       The    careless    love   of 
pleasure  or  absorption   in  commercial 
pursuits,    or    whatever    it    be    which 
weakens    national    spirit    and    makes 
people  willing  to   see  the   nation  dis- 
crowned and  dismembered  if  anybody 
wishes  it,  is  delivering  the  race  which 
is  the  guardian  of  civilisation  and  all 
that   it    enfolds  into  the   hands  of    a 
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comparatively  uncivilised  race  which 
is  united  and  animated  by  a  passionate 
feeling  of  clanship. 

Volunteering,  however,  seems  to 
flourish  everywhere,  except,  alas,  at 
the  Universities,  where,  it  may  be 
hoped,  the  young  gentlemen  would 
hardly  be  willing  to  stand  by  and  see 
the  shopmen,  in  case  of  need,  march 
out  to  defend  the  country.  That  the 
institution  may  continue  to  prosper  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  not  only  on 
military  grounds  and  on  account  of  its 
excellent  social  influence  in  binding 
men  and  classes  together,  but  on 
political  grounds  also.  It  may  be  a 
safeguard  against  possible  dangers  to 
public  liberty.  The  legislative  omni- 
potence to  which  Radicalism  is  now 
pretending  is  the  divine  right  of  kings 
turned  upside  clown.  It  would  hardly 
be  an  improvement  on  Ship  Money,  if 
a  demagogue  at  the  head  of  a  Parlia- 
ment elected  by  the  caucuses  were  to 
be  at  liberty,  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  political  ends,  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence of  confiscation  on  a  whole  class 
of  innocent  citizens.  Power  is  claimed 
for  any  faction  which  may  for  the 
time  have  the  upper  hand  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  override  by  its 
will  public  morality,  and  to  tamper 
with  the  life  of  the  nation  ;  to  despoil 
people  of  their  property  in  order  to 
purchase  popularity  for  itself  ;  to 
thrust  a  great  body  of  citizens  out  of 
their  nationality  and  into  one  alien, 
and  hostile  to  them  ;  to  employ  the 
national  force  in  compelling  loyalty  to 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  foreign 
conspiracy,  with  which  the  faction  is 
allied  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
realm.  Submission  to  Parliaments  is 
right ;  so  was  submission  to  kings  ; 
but  submission  to  Parliaments  is  not, 
any  more  than  was  submission  to 
kings,  without  its  moral  limit.  The 
authority  of  Parliament  rests  on  votes, 
often  on  a  bare  majority  of  votes ;  and 
voting,  at  bottom,  is  but  a  comparing 
of  forces  in  order  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion without  combat.  It  is  well,  at  all 
events,  considering  the  means  by  which 


elections  are  carried,  that  those  who 
have  in  their  hands  that  particular- 
kind  of  force  should  be  kept  aware  of 
existence  in  the  hands  of  national 
worth,  manhood,  and  intelligence,  of 
another  kind  of  force  which,  in  case  of 
extreme  necessity,  might  interpose  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country. 

"Whatever  weakness  there  may  be 
in  politics,  in  all  the  ordinary  walks 
of  English  life  there  must  be  still 
plenty  of  worth,  integrity,  conscien- 
tious performance  of  duty,  and  sub- 
mission to  rational  discipline.  Of  this, 
the  marvellous  railway  service,  carried 
on  day  and  night  and  in  all  weathers, 
with  such  a  multiplicity  and  so  intri- 
cate a  combination  of  trains,  yet  with 
so  few  accidents,  the  almost  equally 
marvellous  postal  service,  the  London 
Commissariat,  and  all  the  parts  and 
functions  of  this  vast  machine  which 
runs  so  smoothly  and  exactly,  are 
sufficient  proof.  Everybody  seems  to 
say  that  the  army  and  navy  are  sound, 
and  that  the  British  soldier  never  dis- 
played his  fortitude  and  discipline 
more  magnificently  than  he  did, 
though  under  an  evil  star,  in  the 
Soudan.  One  is  apt  to  forget  the 
mercantile  marine,  though  the  seaman 
is  the  noblest  part  of  England,  albeit 
he  alone  is,  by  the  accident  of  his 
calling,  exchided  from  her  political 
life,  and  never  repines  at  his  exclu- 
sion. Carlyle  must  not  tell  us  that  as 
yet  we  are  living  in  the  decadence  of 
English  duty. 

The  churches  are  well  filled,  and  the 
men  are  in  full  proportion  to  the 
women ;  large  sums  of  money  are 
given  for  church  purposes,  and  there 
is  every  outward  sign  of  an  increase 
rather  than  a  falling  off,  of  religious 
life.  Restoration  has  gone  on  till, 
though  there  are  many  churches  in  an 
old  style,  there  is  hardly  an  old  church 
left.  This  does  not  look  like  a  decay 
of  faith.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  social 
influence  and  the  force  of  habit,  men 
who  have  ceased  definitely  to  believe 
will  cling  to  the  associations  and  the 
comforts  of  religion.  In  America 
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there  is  a  crust  of  church-going  and 
church-building  which  looks  equally 
well,  but  which,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
growing  hollow.  In  literature,  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  in  intellectual 
society,  the  progress  of  scepticism  is 
manifestly  rapid.  The  passion  for 
ritual  itself,  I  suspect,  is  not  seldom 
symptomatic  of  a  loss  of  interest  in 
prayer  and  preaching  which  makes 
show  and  music  needful.  When  the 
Agnostic  goes  to  church  it  is  to  a 
Ritualist  church  that  he  goes.  Ritual- 
ism, at  all  events,  has  been  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  though  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  it  can  ever  be- 
come a  permanent  form  of  belief  apart 
from  Roman  Catholicism,  its  connection 
with  which  cannot  be -mistaken.  Evan- 
gelicism  is  nearly  dead,  and  the  Broad 
Church  seems  to  have  few  represen- 
tatives of  any  power  and  eminence 
left,  though  I  suspect  that  Broad 
views  with  regard  to  doctrine  and 
the  canon  sometimes  lurk  beneath  the 
Ritualistic  cope.  Religious  Noncon- 
formity is  losing  ground,  Scepticism 
telling  most  on  the  churches  which  are 
sustained  neither  by  endowment  nor 
by  ritual.  In  the  cities  the  Ritualistic 
clergy  seem  to  be  gaining  a  hold  upon 
the  people.  They  have  found  out  the 
grand  secret  of  Methodism,  which  is 
the  enlistment  of  as  many  people  as 
possible  in  the  services  and  lay  minis- 
trations of  the  Church  ;  and  they  have 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  social 
life  and  the  amusements  and  excur- 
sions of  the  people.  But  among  the 
people  in  the  country  Ritualism  does 
not  seem  to  take.  The  {esthetic  and  his- 
toric predisposition  is  totally  wanting 
in  the  rustic  mind.  Considering  how 
much  more  active  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  and  especially  in  their  minis- 
trations among  the  poor,  the  country 
clergy  of  late  have  been,  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  it  generally  said  that  the 
labourers  are  hostile  to  the  clergy,  and 
that  the  rural  constituencies  would 
vote  eagerly  for  disestablishment. 
Disendowment  is  likely  to  come  of  it- 
self, for  agricultural  depreciation  has 


terribly  lowered  clerical  incomes, 
especially  where  the  endowment  was 
glebe.  This  again  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous change  in  the  life  of  the  parish ; 
for  the  parson  being  always  resident, 
and  always  educated,  has  been  more 
of  a  centre  of  civilisation  than  the 
squire.  Tithe,  I  suspect,  is  doomed, 
and  I  find  that  even  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  begin  to  speak  of  disestablish- 
ment as  a  thing,  that  in  one  form  or 
other,  must  come.  It  will  behove 
statesmen  to  take  care  that  it  comes 
in  such  a  form  as  to  give  the  least 
shock  possible  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  people. 

Between  the  subversion  of  religious 
beliefs,  the  startling  discoveries  of 
science,  and  the  general  whirl  of  pro- 
gress, English  Conservatism  seems  to 
have  given  way  at  last,  and  to 
have  been  succeeded  not  only  by  an 
openness  to  innovation  but  by  a  sort 
of  fatalism  of  change  which  hastens 
to  assent  to  every  new  scheme  as 
destiny.  This  is  in  some  measure  also 
the  eti'ect  of  demagogism,  which  is 
always  grasping  at  the  vote  of  the 
future.  I  was  told  that  in  once 
Eldonian.  Oxford  Socialism  boasted  two 
hundred  adherents  ;  Socialist  lecturers 
at  all  events  find  large  and  sympa- 
thising audiences  there.  Partly  this 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  sudden  jerk 
forwards  which  ensues  upon  the  sudden 
bursting  by  the  emancipated  Uni- 
versity of  the  old  Tory  and  clerical 
tie.  But  the  student's  heart  leaps  up 
at  Socialism  as  in  my  day  it  leaped  up 
at  Neo-Catholicism,  a.s  to-morrow  it 
will  leap  up  at  the  next  bright  vision 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  appeared 
that  Socialist  Fellows  of  Colleges  con- 
tinued provisionally  to  draw  their  divi- 
dends ;  and  the  Socialism  of  the  Under- 
graduates, so  far  as  it  is  practical, 
seems  to  take  the  form  of  philanthropy 
and  missions  of  improvement  among 
the  London  slums  rather  than  of  a 
reconstitution  of  society.  Probably 
in  the  wealthier  classes  Socialism,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  real  tendency,  is  gene- 
rated by  the  craving  for  brotherhood 
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which  the  Church  BO  longer  satisfies. 
Among  the  mechanics  it  is  generated 
by  a  hope  of  increased  wages,  less 
work,  and  the  abolition  of  all  envied 
superiorities.  It  involves  a  revival  of 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  "  the  State,"  which  nothing  in 
the  present  character  and  conduct 
of  that  entity  in  any  country  very 
visibly  justifies.  It  is  curious  that  such 
faith  in  the  power  of  government  to 
transform  society  should  find  a  lodging 
in  the  same  minds  with  the  belief  that 
society  is  an  organism,  which  implies 
that  society  though  capable  of  growth 
and  of  gradual  improvement  is  in- 
capable of  transformation,  and  that 
you  might  as  well  decree  the  perfection 
of  the  human  body  as  the  perfection 
of  the  community.  So  it  is,  however, 
that  political  economy  has,  as  some- 
body said,  gone  into  exile,  while 
paternal  government  and  Protection 
are  apparently  going  to  have  one 
more  innings.  Transatlantic  experi- 
ence warns  you  at  all  events  to  keep 
your  economical  or  anti-economical 
measures  clear  of  political  demagogism, 
and  as  far  as  possible  of  politics 
altogether.  My  own  impression  is 
that  in  investing  municipalities  with 
the  power  of  expropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  small  proprietary 
you  would  open  a  great  scene  of  cor- 
ruption. Still  expropriate  if  you  think 
fit,  but  do  not  allow  a  demagogue  to 
expropriate  or  to  tamper  in  any  way 
with  the  economical  arrangements  of 
society  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
himself  votes. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  since 
my  youth  there  has  been  an  immense 
growth  of  the  sense  of  social  duty 
and  of  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  rich  towards  the  poor.  I  see  it 
every  time  I  come  here,  not  only  in 
the  multiplication  of  benefactions  and 
philanthropic  enterprises,  but  in  the 
increased  kindliness  of  intercourse. 
This  may  be  partly  policy  ;  it  is  en- 
tirely so  in  the  case  of  the  Primrose 
League,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  it  which  is  not  policy,  and  of 


which  Labour-agitators  ought  to  take 
note. 

Democracy  is  finding  its  way  into 
the  family,  and  the  relations  between 
the  sexes.  Paternal  authority  has 
been  visibly  diminished,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  children  towards  their  parents 
has  become  much  more  free ;  let  us 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  family  life,  that 
the  bond  of  obedience  is  being  re- 
placed by  an  increase  of  affection. 
Women  are  more  and  more  asserting 
their  independence  and  their  right  to 
compete  in  all  things  with  men.  Some 
of  the  male  professions  and  callings 
they  have  already  invaded  ;  the  rest 
they  intend  to  invade.  They  usurp 
man's  headgear  and  ulster;  some  of 
them  man's  cigarette.  Their  appear- 
ances on  the  platform  become  more 
numerous,  and  they  talk  regularly  of 
"  going  into  public  life."  Whether 
Nature  showed  good  judgment  and 
taste  in  making  two  sexes  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  instead  of  being  left  to  be 
settled  by  tradition,  is  apparently  to 
be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience. 
I  have  not  observed  any  signs  of  the 
growth  of  democracy  in  the  outward 
demeanour  of  domestics,  but  there  are 
loud  complaints  of  trouble  in  that 
quarter.  In  America  democracy  has 
so  thoroughly  taken  possession  of  the 
kitchen  that,  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
stant inflow  of  domestics  from  less 
democratic  countries,  domestic  service 
must  cease  to  exist.  Almost  any  em- 
ployment is  preferred  to  calling  any- 
body mistress.  The  next  two  or  three 
generations  are  likely  to  see  great 
change  in  the  mode  of  living. 

Nowhere  has  there  been  a  greater 
change  than  that  which  has  been 
wrought  at  Oxford  by  the  abolition  of 
clerical  restrictions,  the  opening  of 
fellowships,  the  marriage  of  fellows, 
and  the  introduction  of  science.  I  can 
imagine  no  more  delightful  place  of 
residence  than  this,  where  you  have 
now  the  very  best  and  most  cultivated 
society,  with  every  facility  for  real 
intimacy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
incomes  are  limited,  on  an  easy  and 
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reasonable  footing.  Some  say  that 
watchfulness  may  be  required  to 
guard  endowments  against  the  excess 
of  paternal,  and  still  more  of  maternal, 
love. 

Of  art  I  can  speak  only  as  one  of 
the  crowd.  In  looking  at  the  pictures 
in  the  Academy  I  felt,  not  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  subjects.  The  techni- 
cal power  of  expression,  I  doubt  not, 
is  there  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  something 
to  be  expressed.  Some  of  the  subjects 
had  been  laboriously  sought  in  the 
most  out  of  the  way  places  ;  and  as  to 
some  of  the  others,  I  would  almost  as 
soon  that  the  artist  had  shown  his 
technical  skill  in  painting  my  hat. 
Of  the  vast  improvement  in  architec- 
ture, public  and  domestic1,  there  can,  I 
suppose,  be  no  doubt,  though  the  new 
styles  are  revivals,  and  the  style  of 
the  future  is  still  in  the  womb  of  time. 
Some  of  the  great  commercial  cities, 
such  as  Bradford  and  Birmingham, 
are  embodying  their  wealth  in  public 
buildings  not  less  magnificent  or 
monumental  than  those  of  Florence  or 
Ghent.  The  private  palace  of  the 
merchant  prince  cannot  rise  again,  any 
more  than  the  soul  of  civic  life  can 
be  revived,  since  the  merchant  prince 
dwells  not  in  the  city  but  in  a  subur- 
ban villa.  London  has  now  in  it  the 
elements  of  magnificence ;  but  all  is 
marred  by  the  smoke  ;  and  into  every 
group  of  fine  buildings  intrudes  some 
hideous  railway  shed  or  some  Hankey 
Tower  of  Babel.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  mansions  of  the  new  aristocracy, 
though  ample  and  sumptuous  enough, 
are  wanting  in  stateliness  compared 
with  those  of  the  Tudor  or  even  of  the 
Hanoverian  era.  Eaton  itself,  though 
most  ample  and  most  sumptuous,  is 
not  stately ;  it  is  an  aggregate  of 
parts,  each,  no  doubt,  excellent  in 
itself,  but  not  imposing  as  a  whole ;  it 
has  no  grand  front.  Gothic,  in  domestic 
architecture,  seems  not  to  lend  itself 
to  a  facade. 

In  literature  there  appears  to  be  a 


pause.  Fiction  has  come  down  to  sen- 
sational stories,  such  as  '  Solomon's 
Mines,'  '  The  Treasure  Island,'  or 
'  Called  Back,'  and  no  new  poet  ap- 
pears. The  drama,  too,  seems  to 
languish.  I  went  to  the  two  pieces 
of  the  day,  and  found  the  acting  ex- 
cellent, but  the  plays  themselves 
naught;  there  was  scarcely  a  stroke 
of  art,  scarcely  a  touch  of  wit  or 
pathos,  and  the  plots  were  tissues  of 
improbabilities  the  most  crude  and 
revolting.  Is  this  falling  off  in  art 
and  literary  production  which  every- 
body notes  merely  a  temporary  acci- 
dent, or  is  the  world  about  to  pass 
definitively  from  its  aesthetic,  poetic, 
and  literary  youth  to  a  maturity  of 
science1?  If  it  is,  we  are  lucky  in 
having  at  all  events  enjoyed  the  last 
of  the  youth.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive poetry  co-existing  with  a  strictly 
scientific  view  of  all  things,  including 
the  character,  actions,  and  emotions 
of  men.  However,  the  experiment 
has  yet  to  be  tried,  and  human  pro- 
gress is  like  the  path  in  the  Gemmi 
Pass,  always  coming  to  some  ap- 
parently insurmountable  barrier  and 
always  opening  out  anew.  The  grow- 
ing ascendency  of  science  and  scientific 
men  is  not  an  English  but  a  universal 
fact ;  it  is  the  great  fact  of  the  ago  ; 
only  in  politics  it  is  not  yet  seen. 
Strangely  enough  the  Radical  Agnos- 
tics, who  elsewhere  dance  before  the 
triumphal  car  of  science,  in  politics 
are  the  least  scientific  and  the  most 
inclined  to  settle  all  questions,  especi- 
ally those  relating  to  the  franchise, 
by  reference  to  absolute  principles  and 
the  natural  rights  of  man. 

In  English  journalism  assuredly 
there  is  no  falling  off.  Its  ability 
and  power  have  been  steadily  on  the 
increase ;  more  and  more  it  draws 
away  the  real  debate  from  Parliament 
to  itself.  The  increase  of  force  is 
especially  remarkable  in  the  great  pro- 
vincial journals.  To  a  great  extent 
the  future  of  England  will  be  in  the 
keeping  of  its  Press,  and  who  are  the 
masters  of  the  Press  becomes  a  ques- 
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tion  every  day  of  greater  importance. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  great  jour- 
nals, all  of  which  people  see  in  reading- 
rooms,  though  a  man  may  take  only 
his  party  paper,  ensures  a  balance  of 
power.  What  newspapers  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  reads  is  a  momentous 
question  since  he  has  got  a  vote,  and 
stands  between  the  two  parties  almost 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the 
state.  In  some  districts,  I  was  told, 
halfpenny  local  papers  of  a  very  un- 
satisfactory kind  ;  in  others,  sporting 
papers  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
much  more  wholesome.  Labour  papers 
also  there  are,  and  they  are  too  apt  to 
be  full  not  only  of  industrial  fallacies, 
but  of  social  bitterness.  Cottage 
journalism,  not  propagandist  but 


wholesome,  is  a  field  for  capital  which 
alone  can  float  anything  that  is  to 
depend  on  a  very  large  circulation. 

About  English  politics  I  will  say  no 
more.  The  sum  of  what  I  have  long 
been  saying  is  this — The  old  Consti- 
tution, with  the  Crown  as  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  as  co-equal  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  has  ceased  to  exist,  though 
the  illusory  forms  of  it  remain.  It 
has  not  been  in  any  way  replaced, 
while  the  franchise  lias  been  blindly 
extended  ;  and  England  is  now  with- 
out a  Constitution  or  a  Government. 
She  must  provide  herself  with  both 
or  in  the  end  confusion  will  ensue. 

GOLDWIX  SMITH. 
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ALMOST  every  people,  as  we  know,  has 
had  its  legend  of  a  "  golden  age,"  and 
of  its  return — legends  which  will 
hardly  be  forgotten,  however  prosaic 
the  world  may  become,  while  man 
himself  remains  the  aspiring,  never 
quite  contented  being  he  is.  And 
yet  in  truth,  since  we  are  no  longer 
children,  we  might  well  question  the 
advantage  of  the  return  to  us  of  a 
condition  of  life  in  which,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  values  of  things 
would,  so  to  speak,  lie  wholly  on  their 
surfaces,  unless  we  could  regain  also 
the  childish  consciousness,  or  rather 
unconsciousness,  in  ourselves  to  take 
all  that  adroitly  and  with  the  appro- 
priate lightness  of  heart.  The  dream 
however  has  been  left  for  the  most 
part  in  the  usual  vagueness  of  dreams  : 
in  their  waking  hours  people  have  been 
too  busy  to  furnish  it  forth  with  de- 
tails. What  follows  is  a  quaint  legend, 
with  detail  enough,  of  such  a  return 
of  a  golden  or  poetically-gilded  age  (a 
denizen  of  old  Greece  itself  actually 
finding  his  way  back  again  among 
men)  as  it  happened  in  an  ancient  town 
of  medieval  France. 

Of  the  French  town  properly  so 
called  in  which  the  products  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  not  without  lively  touches 
of  the  present,  are  blended  together 
harmoniously,  with  a  beauty  specific — 
a  beauty  cisalpine  and  northern,  yet  at 
the  same  time  quite  distinct  from  the 
massive  German  picturesque  of  Ulm, 
or  Freiburg,  or  Augsburg — and  of 
which  Turner  has  found  the  ideal  in 
certain  of  his  studies  of  the  rivers  of 
France,  a  perfectly  happy  conjunction 
of  river  and  town  being  of  the  essence 
of  its  physiognomy — the  town  of 
Auxerre  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
realisation  to  be  found  by  the  actual 
wanderer.  Certainly  for  picturesque 
expression  it  is  the  most  memorable  of 


a  distinguished  group  of  three  in  these 
parts — Auxerre,  Sens,  Troyes, — each 
gathered,  as  if  with  deliberate  aim  at 
such  effect,  about  the  central  mass  of 
a  huge  grey  cathedral. 

Around  Troyes  the  natural  pic- 
turesque is  to  be  sought  only  in  the 
rich,  almost  coarse,  summer  colouring 
of  the  Champagne  country,  of  which 
the  very  tiles,  the  plaister  and  brick- 
work of  its  tiny  villages  and  great, 
straggling,  village-like  farms  have 
caught  the  warmth.  The  cathedral, 
visible  far  and  wide  over  the  fields 
seemingly  of  loose  wild-flowers,  itself 
a  rich  mixture  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  Pointed  style  down  to  the  latest 
Flamboyant,  may  be  noticed  among  the 
greater  French  churches  for  breadth 
of  proportions  internally,  and  is  famous 
for  its  almost  unrivalled  treasure  of 
stained  glass,  chiefly  of  a  florid,  ela- 
borate, later  type,  with  much  highly 
conscious  artistic  contrivance  in  design 
as  well  as  in  colour.  In  one  of  the 
richest  of  its  windows,  for  instance, 
certain  lines  of  pearly  white  run 
hither  and  thither,  with  delightful 
distant  effect,  upon  ruby  and  dark 
blue.  Approaching  nearer  you  find  it 
to  be  a  Travellers'  window,  and  those 
odd  lines  of  white  the  long  walking- 
staves  in  the  hands  of  Abraham, 
Raphael,  the  Magi,  and  the  other 
saintly  patrons  of  journeys.  The 
appropriate  provincial  character  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Champagne  is  still  to  be 
seen,  it  would  appear,  among  the 
citizens  of  Troyes.  Its  streets,  for  the 
most  part  in  timber  and  pargeting, 
present  more  than  one  unaltered  speci- 
men of  the  ancient  hotel  or  town-house, 
with  fore-court  and  garden  in  the  rear ; 
and  its  more  devout  citizens  would 
seem  even  in  their  church-building  to 
have  sought  chiefly  to  please  the  eyes 
of  those  occupied  with  mundane  affairs 
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and  out  of  doors,  for  they  have  finished, 
with  abundant  outlay,  only  the  vast, 
useless  portals  of  their  parish  churches, 
of  a  surprising  height  and  lightness, 
in  a  kind  of  wildly  elegant  Gothic- 
on-stilts,  giving  to  the  streets  of 
Troyes  a  peculiar  air  of  the  grotesque, 
as  if  in  some  quaint  nightmare  of  the 
middle  age. 

At  Sens,  thirty  miles  away  to  the 
west,  a  place  of  far  graver  aspect,  the 
name  of  Jean  Cousin  denotes  a  more 
chastened  temper,  even  in  these  sump- 
tuous decorations.  Here  all  is  cool 
and  composed,  with  an  almost  English 
austerity.  The  first  growth  of  the 
Pointed  style  in  England — the  hard 
"  early  English  "  of  Canterbury — is  in- 
deed the  creation  of  William,  a  master 
reared  in  the  architectural  school  of 
Sens  ;  and  the  severity  of  his  taste 
might  seem  to  have  acted  as  a  restrain- 
ing power  on  all  the  subsequent  changes 
of  manner  in  this  place — changes  in 
themselves  for  the  most  part  towards 
luxuriance.  In  harmony  with  the 
atmosphere  of  its  great  church  is  the 
cleanly  quiet  of  the  town,  kept  fresh 
by  little  channels  of  clear  water  cir- 
culating through  its  streets,  derivatives 
of  the  rapid  Vanne  which  falls  just 
below  into  the  Yonne.  The  Yonne, 
bending  gracefully  link  after  link 
through  a  never-ending  rustle  of 
poplar  trees,  beneath  lowly  vine-clad 
hills,  with  relics  of  delicate  woodland 
here  and  there,  sometimes  close  at 
hand,  sometimes  leaving  an  interval  of 
ln*oad  meadow,  has  all  the  lightsome 
characteristics  of  French  river-side 
scenery  on  a  smaller  scale  than  usual, 
and  might  pass  for  the  child's  fancy  of 
a  river,  like  the  rivers  of  the  old 
miniature  -painters,  blue  and  full  to  a 
fair  green  margin.  One  notices  along 
its  course  a  greater  proportion  than 
elsewhere  of  still  untouched  old  seig- 
norial  residences,  larger  or  smaller. 
The  range  of  old  gibbous  towns  along 
its  banks,  expanding  their  gay  quays 
upon  the  water-side,  have  a  common 
character — Joigny,  Yilleneuve,  Saint 
Julien-du-Sault, — yet  tempt  us  to  tarry 
at  each  and  examine  its  relics,  old 


glass  and  the  like,  of  the  Renaissance 
or  the  Middle  Age,  for  the  acquisition 
of  real  though  minor  lessons  on  the 
various  arts  which  have  left  them- 
selves a  central  monument  at  Auxerre. 
— Auxerre  !  A  slight  ascent  in  the 
winding  road  !  and  you  have  before 
you  the  prettiest  town  in  France — the 
broad  framework  of  vineyard  sloping 
gently  to  the  horizon,  with  distant 
white  cottages  inviting  one  to  walk  : 
the  quiet  curve  of  river  below,  with 
all  the  river-side  details  :  the  three 
great  purple-tiled  masses  of  Saint 
Germain,  Saint  Pierre,  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  Saint  Etienne,  rising  out  of  the 
crowded  houses  with  more  than  the 
usual  abruptness  and  irregularity  of 
French  building.  Here  that  rare 
artist,  the  susceptible  painter  of  archi- 
tecture, if  he  understands  the  value 
alike  of  line  and  mass,  of  broad  masses 
and  delicate  lines,  has  "  a  subject  made 
to  his  hand." 

A  veritable  country  of  the  vine,  it 
presents  nevertheless  an  expression 
peaceful  rather  than  radiant.  Perfect 
type  of  that  happy  mean  between 
northern  earnestness  and  the  luxury 
of  the  south,  for  which  we  prize  mid- 
land France,  its  physiognomy  is  not 
quite  happy — attractive  in  part  for  its 
melancholy.  Its  most  characteristic 
atmosphere  is  to  be  seen  when  the  tide 
of  light  and  distant  cloud  is  travelling 
quickly  over  it,  when  rain  is  not  far 
off,  and  every  touch  of  art  or  of  time 
on  its  old  building  is  defined  in  clear 
grey.  A  fine  summer  ripens  its  grapes 
into  a  valuable  wine  ;  but  in  spite  of 
that  it  seems  always  longing  for  a 
larger  and  more  continuous  allowance 
of  the  sunshine  that  is  so  much  to  its 
taste.  You  might  fancy  something 
querulous  or  plaintive  in  that  rustling 
movement  of  the  vine-leaves,  as  blue- 
frocked  Jacques  Bonhomme  finishes 
his  day's  labour  among  them. 

To  beguile  one  such  afternoon  when 
the  rain  set  in  early  and  walking  was 
impossible,  I  found  my  way  to  the  shop 
of  an  old  dealer  in  bric-a-brac.  It  was 
not  a  monotonous  display,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Parisian  dealer,  of  a 
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stock-in-trade  the  like  of  which  one 
has  seen  many  times  over,  but  a  dis- 
criminate collection  of  real  curiosities. 
One  seemed  to  recognise  a  provincial 
school  of  taste  in  various  relics  of  the 
housekeeping  of  the  last  century,  with 
many  a  gem  of  earlier  times  from  the 
old  churches  and  religious  houses  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Ainong  them  was 
:i  large  and  brilliant  fragment  of 
stained  glass  which  might  have  come 
from  the  cathedral  itself.  Of  the  very 
iinest  quality  in  colour  and  design,  it 
presented  a  figure  not  exactly  conform- 
able to  any  recognised  ecclesiastical 
type  ;  and  it  was  clearly  part  of  a 
series.  On  my  eager  inquiry  for  the 
remainder,  the  old  man  replied  that 
110  more  of  it  was  known,  but  added 
that  the  priest  of  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage was  the  possessor  of  an  entire  set 
of  tapestries,  apparently  intended  for 
suspension  in  church,  and  designed  to 
portray  the  whole  subject  of  which 
the  figure  in  the  stained  glass  was  a 
portion. 

Next  afternoon  accordingly  I  re- 
paired to  the  priest's  house,  in  reality 
a  little  Gothic  building,  part  perhaps 
of  an  ancient  manor-house,  close  to  the 
village  church.  In  the  front  garden, 
flower-garden  and  potager  in  one,  the 
bees  were  busy  among  the  autumn 
growths  —  many-coloured  asters,  big- 
nonias,  scarlet-beans,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  parsonage  flowers.  The 
courteous  owner  readily  showed  me 
his  tapestries,  some  of  which  hung  on 
the  walls  of  his  parlour  and  staircase 
by  way  of  a  background  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  other  curiosities  of  which 
he  was  a  collector.  Certainly,  those 
tapestries  and  the  stained  glass  dealt 
with  the  same  theme.  In  both  were 
the  same  musical  instruments — pipes, 
cymbals,  long  reed-like  trumpets.  The 
story,  indeed,  included  the  building  of 
an  organ — just  such  an  instrument, 
only  on  a  larger  scale,  as  was  standing 
in  the  old  priest's  library,  though 
almost  soundless  now ;  whereas  in 
certain  of  the  woven  pictures  the 
hearers  appear  as  if  transported,  some 
of  them  shouting  rapturously  to  the 


organ  music.  A  sort  of  mad  vehe- 
mence prevails,  indeed,  throughout 
the  delicate  bewilderments  of  the 
whole  series — giddy  dances,  wild  ani- 
mals leaping,  above  all  perpetual, 
wreathings  of  the  vine,  connecting, 
like  some  mazy  arabesque,  the  various 
presentations  of  one  oft-repeated  figure, 
translated  here  out  of  the  clear-coloured 
glass  into  the  sadder,  somewhat  opaque 
and  earthen  hues  of  the  silken  threads. 
The  figure  was  that  of  the  organ- 
builder  himself,  a  flaxen  and  flowery 
creature,  sometimes  well-nigh  naked 
among  the  vine  -  leaves,  sometimes 
muffled  in  skins  against  the  cold, 
sometimes  in  the  dress  of  a  monk, 
but  always  with  a  strong  impress  of 
real  character  and  incident  from  the 
veritable  streets  of  Auxerre.  What 
is  it  I  Certainly,  notwithstanding  its 
grace,  and  wealth  of  graceful  acces- 
sories, a  suffering,  tortured  figure. 
With  all  the  regular  beauty  of  a 
pagan  god,  he  has  suffered  after  a 
manner  of  which  we  must  suppose 
pagan  gods  incapable.  It  was  as  if 
one  of  those  fair,  triumphant  beings 
had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  creatures 
of  an  age  later  than  his  own,  people  of 
larger  spiritual  capacity  and  assuredly 
of  a  larger  capacity  for  melancholy. 
With  this  fancy  in  my  mind,  by  the 
help  of  certain  notes  which  lay  in  the 
priest's  curious  library  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  works  at  the  cathedral 
during  the  period  of  its  finishing,  and 
in  repeated  examination  of  the  old 
tapestried  designs,  the  story  shaped 
itself  at  last. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Etienne 
was  complete  in  its  main  outlines : 
what  remained  was  the  building  of 
the  great  tower,  and  all  that  various 
labour  of  final  decoration  which  it 
would  take  more  than  one  generation 
to  accomplish.  Certain  circumstances, 
however,  not  wholly  explained,  led  to 
a  somewhat  rapid  finishing,  as  it  were 
out  of  hand,  yet  with  a  marvellous 
fulness  at  once  and  grace.  Of  the 
result  much  has  perished,  or  been 
transferred  elsewhere ;  a  portion  is 
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still  visible  in  sumptuous  relics  of 
stained  windows,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  reliefs  which  adorn  the  western 
portals,  very  delicately  carved  in  a 
fine,  firm  stone  from  Tonnerre,  of 
which  time  has  only  bi-owned  the  sur- 
face, and  which,  for  early  mastery  in 
art,  may  be  compared  to  the  contem- 
porary work  of  Italy.  They  come 
nearer  than  the  art  of  that  age  was 
used  to  do  to  the  expression  of  life ; 
with  a  feeling  for  reality,  in  no  ignoble 
form,  caught,  it  might  seem,  from  the 
ardent  and  full-veined  existence  then 
current  in  these  actual  streets  and 
houses.  Just  then  Auxerre  had  its 
turn  in  that  political  movement  which 
broke  out  sympathetically,  first  in  one, 
then  in  another  of  the  towns  of  France, 
turning  their  narrow,  feudal  institu- 
tions into  a  free,  communistic  life — a 
movement  of  which  those  great  centres 
of  popular  devotion,  the  French  cathe- 
drals, are  in  many  instances  the  monu- 
ment. Closely  connected  always  with 
the  assertion  of  individual  freedom, 
alike  in  mind  and  manners,  at  Auxerre 
this  political  stir  was  associated  also, 
as  cause  or  effect,  with  the  figure  and 
character  of  a  particular  personage, 
long  remembered.  He  was  the  very 
genius,  it  would  appear,  of  that  new, 
free,  generous  manner  in  art,  active 
and  potent  as  a  living  creature. 

As  the  most  skilful  of  the  band  of 
carvers  worked  there  one  day,  with  a 
labour  he  could  never  quite  make 
equal  to  the  vision  within  him,  a 
finely  sculptured  Greek  coffin  of  stone, 
which  had  been  made  to  serve  for 
some  later  Roman  funeral,  was  un- 
earthed by  the  masons,  with  the  thing 
done  and  art  achieved,  as  far  as 
regards  those  final  graces  and  har- 
monies of  execution,  which  were 
precisely  what  lay  beyond  the  hand 
of.  the  medieval  workman,  who  for  his 
part  had  largely  at  command  a  serious- 
ness of  conception  lacking  in  the  old 
Greek.  Within  the  coffin  lay  an  object 
of  a  fresh  and  brilliant  clearness 
among  the  ashes  of  the  dead — a  flask 
of  lively  green  glass,  like  a  great 
emerald.  It  might  have  been  the 


wondrous  vessel  of  the  Grail.  Only, 
this  object  seemed  to  bring  back  no 
ineffable  purity,  but  rather  the  riotous 
and  earthy  heat  of  old  paganism  itself. 
Coated  within,  and,  as  some  were  per- 
suaded, still  redolent  with  the  tawny 
sediment  of  the  Roman  wine  it  had 
held  so  long  ago,  it  was  set  aside  for 
use  at  the  supper  which  was  shortly  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  masons' 
work.  Amid  much  talk  of  the  great 
age  of  old,  and  some  random  expres- 
sions of  hope  that  it  might  return 
again,  fine  old  wine  of  Auxerre  was 
sipped  in  small  glasses  from  the  precious 
flask  as  supper  ended.  And,  whether 
or  not  the  opening  of  the  buried  vessel 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  from  that 
time  a  sort  of  golden  age  seemed 
indeed  to  be  reigning  there  for  a 
while,  and  the  triumphant  completion 
of  the  great  church  was  contemporary 
with  a  series  of  remarkable  wine  sea- 
sons. The  vintage  of  those  years  was 
long  remembered.  Fine  and  abundant 
wine  was  to  be  found  stored  up  even 
in  poor  men's  cottages ;  while  a  new 
beauty,  a  gaiety,  was  abroad,  as  all 
the  conjoint  arts  branched  out  exube- 
rantly in  a  reign  of  quiet,  delighted 
labour,  at  the  prompting,  as  it  seemed, 
of  the  singular  being  who  came  sud- 
denly and  oddly  to  Auxerre  to  be  the 
centre  of  so  pleasant  a  period,  though 
in  truth  he  made  but  a  sad  ending. 

A  singular  usage  long  perpetuated 
itself  at  Auxerre.  On  Easter-day  the 
canons,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great 
church,  played  solemnly  at  ball.  Ves- 
pers being  sung,  instead  of  conducting 
the  bishop  to  his  palace,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  order  into  the  nave,  the 
people  standing  in  two  long  rows  to 
watch.  Girding  up  their  skirts  a  little 
way,  the  whole  body  of  clerics  awaited 
their  turn  in  silence,  while  the  captain 
of  the  singing-boys  cast  the  ball  into 
the  air,  as  high  as  he  might,  along  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  central  aisle  to  be 
caught  by  any  boy  who  could,  and 
tossed  again  with  hand  or  foot  till  it 
passed  on  to  the  portly  chanters,  the 
chaplains,  the  canons  themselves,  who 
finally  played  out  the  game  with  all  the 
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decorum  of  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony. 
It  was  just  then,  just  as  the  canons 
took  the  ball  to  themselves  so  gravely, 
that  Denys — Denys  I'Auxerrois,  as 
he  was  afterwards  called  • —  appeared 
for  the  first  time.  Leaping  in  among 
the  timid  children,  he  made  the  thing 
really  a  game.  The  boys  played  like 
boys,  the  men  almost  like  madmen, 
and  all  with  a  delightful  glee  which 
became  contagious,  first  in  the  clerical 
body,  and  then  among  the  spectators. 
The  aged  Dean  of  the  Chapter,  proto- 
notary  of  his  Holiness,  held  up  his 
purple  skirt  a  little  higher,  and  step- 
ping from  the  ranks  with  an  amazing 
levity,  as  if  suddenly  relieved  of  his 
burden  of  eighty  years,  tossed  the  ball 
with  his  foot  to  the  venerable  capitular 
Homilist,  equal  to  the  occasion.  And 
then,  unable  to  stand  inactive  any 
longer,  the  laity  carried  on  the  game 
among  themselves,  with  shouts  of  not 
too  boisterous  amusement ;  the  sport 
continuing  till  the  flight  of  the  ball 
could  no  longer  be  traced  along  the 
dusky  aisles. 

Though  the  home  of  his  childhood 
was  but  a  humble  one — one  of  those 
little  cliff-houses  cut  out  in  the  low 
chalky  hill-side,  such  as  are  still  to  be 
found  with  inhabitants  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  France — there  were  some  who 
connected  his  birth  with  the  story  of 
a  beautiful  country  girl,  who,  about 
eighteen  years  before,  had  been  taken 
from  her  own  people,  not  unwillingly, 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  Count  of 
Auxerre.  She  had  wished  indeed  to 
see  the  great  lord,  who  had  sought 
her  privately,  in  the  glory  of  his  own 
house  ;  but,  terrified  by  the  strange 
splendours  of  her  new  abode  and 
manner  of  life,  and  the  anger  of  the 
true  wife,  she  had  fled  suddenly  from 
the  place  during  the  confusion  of  a 
violent  storm,  and  in  her  flight  given 
birth  prematurely  to  a  child.  The 
child,  a  singularly  fair  one,  was  found 
alive,  but  the  mother  dead,  by  light- 
ning-stroke as  it  seemed,  not  far  from 
her  lord's  chamber-door,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  ruined  ivy-clad  tower.  Denys 
himself  certainly  was  a  joyous  lad 
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enough.  At  the  cliff-side  cottage, 
nestling  actually  beneath  the  vine- 
yards, he  grew  to  be  an  unrivalled 
gardener,  and,  grown  to  manhood, 
brought  his  produce  to  market,  keep-, 
ing  a  stall  in  the  great  cathedral 
square  for  the  sale  of  melons  and 
pomegranates,  all  manner  of  seeds  and 
flowers  (omnia  speciosa  camjxyrurii), 
honey  also,  wax  tapers,  sweetmeats 
hot  from  the  frying-pan,  rough  home- 
made pots  and  pans  from  the  little 
pottery  in  the  wood,  loaves  baked  by 
the  aged  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived.  On  that  Easter-day  he  had 
entered  the  great  church  for  the  first 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
game. 

And  from  the  very  first,  the  women 
who  saw  him  at  his  business,  or  water- 
ing his  plants  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, idled  for  him.  The  men  who 
noticed  the  crowd  of  women  at  his 
stall,  and  how  even  fresh  young  girls 
from  the  country,  seeing  him  for  the 
first  time,  always  loitered  there,  sus- 
pected— who  could  tell  what  kind  of 
powers  1  hidden  under  the  white  veil 
of  that  youthful  form  ;  and  pausing  to 
ponder  the  matter,  found  themselves 
also  fallen  into  the  snare.  The  sight 
of  him  made  old  people  feel  young 
again.  Even  the  sage  monk  Hermes, 
devoted  to  study  and  experiment,  was 
unable  to  keep  the  fruit-seller  out  of 
his  mind,  and  would  fain  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  his  charm,  partly 
for  the  friendly  purpose  of  explaining 
to  the  lad  himself  his  perhaps  more 
than  natural  gifts  with  a  view  to  their 
profitable  cultivation. 

It  was  a  period,  as  older  men  took 
note,  of  young  men  and  their  influence. 
They  took  fire,  no  one  could  quite  ex- 
plain how,  as  if  at  his  presence,  and 
asserted  a  wonderful  amount  of 
volition,  of  insolence,  yet  as  if  with 
the  consent  of  their  elders,  who  would 
themselves  sometimes  lose  their 
balance,  a  little  comically.  That 
revolution  in  the  temper  and  manner 
of  individuals  concurred  with  the 
movement  then  on  foot  at  Auxerre,  as 
in  other  French  towns,  for  the  libera-^ 
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tion  of  the  commune  from  its  old  feudal 
superiors.  Denys  they  called  Frank, 
among  many  other  nicknames.  Young 
lords  prided  themselves  on  saying 
that  labour  should  have  its  ease,  and 
were  almost  prepared  to  take  freedom, 
plebeian  freedom  (of  course  duly  deco- 
rated at  least  with  wildilowers)  for  a 
bride.  For  in  truth  Denys  at  his  stall 
was  turning  the  grave,  slow  movement 
of  politic  heads  into  a  wild  social 
license,  which  for  a  while  made  life 
like  a  stage-play.  He  first  led  those 
long  processions,  through  which  by 
and  by  "  the  little  people,"  the  dis- 
contented, the  despairing,  would  utter 
their  minds.  One  man  engaged  with 
another  in  talk  in  the  market-place  ;  a 
new  influence  came  forth  at  the  con- 
tact ;  another  and  then  another  ad- 
hered ;  at  last  a  new  spirit  was  abroad 
everywhere.  The  hot  nights  were 
noisy  with  swarming  troops  of  dis- 
hevelled women  and  youths  with  red- 
stained  limbs  and  faces,  carrying  their 
lighted  torches  over  the  vine-clad  hills, 
or  rushing  down  the  streets,  to  the 
horror  of  timid  watchers,  towards  the 
cool  spaces  by  the  river.  A  shrill 
music,  a  laughter  at  all  things,  was 
everywhere.  And  the  new  spirit 
repaired  even  to  church  to  take  part 
in  the  novel  offices  of  the  Feast  of 
Fools.  Heads  flung  back  in  ecstasy — 
the  morning  sleep  among  the  vines, 
when  the  fatigue  of  the  night  was  over 
—  dew-drenched  garments  —  the  serf 
lying  at  his  ease  at  last ; — the  artists, 
then  so  numerous  at  the  place,  caught 
what  they  could,  something  at  least, 
of  the  richness,  the  flexibility,  of  the 
visible  aspects  of  life  from  all  this. 
With  them  the  life  of  seeming  idleness, 
to  which  Denys  was  conducting  the 
youth  of  Auxerre  so  pleasantly, 
counted  but  as  the  cultivation,  for 
their  due  service  to  man,  of  delightful 
na-tural  things.  And  the  powers  of 
nature  concurred.  It  seemed  there 
would  be  winter  no  more.  The  planet 
Mars  drew  nearer  to  the  earth  than 
usual,  hanging  in  the  low  sky  like  a 
fiery  red  lamp.  A  massive  but  well- 
nigh  lifeless  vine  on  the  wall  of  the 


cloister,  allowed  to  remain  there  only 
as  a  curiosity  on  account  of  its  im- 
mense age,  in  that  great  season,  as  it 
was  long  after  called,  clothed  itself 
with  fruit  once  more.  The  culture  of 
the  grape  greatly  increased.  The  sun- 
light fell  for  the  first  time  on  many  a 
spot  of  deep  woodland  cleared  for 
vine-growing ;  though  Denys,  a  lover 
of  trees,  was  careful  to  leave  a  stately 
specimen  of  forest  growth  here  and 
there. 

When  his  troubles  came,  one 
characteristic  that  had  seemed  most 
amiable  in  his  prosperity  was  turned 
against  him,  a  fondness  for  oddly 
grown  or  even  misshapen,  yet  poten- 
tially happy,  children  ;  for  odd  animals 
also ;  he  sympathised  with  them  all, 
was  skilful  in  healing  their  maladies, 
saved  the  hare  in  the  chase,  and  sold 
his  mantle  to  redeem  a  lamb  from  the 
butcher.  He  taught  the  people  not  to 
be  afraid  of  the  strange  ugly  creatures 
which  the  light  of  the  moving  torches 
drew  from  their  hiding  places,  nor 
think  it  a  bad  omen  that  they 
approached.  He  tamed  a  veritable 
wolf  to  keep  him  company  like  a  dog. 
It  was  the  first  of  many  ambiguous 
circumstances  about  him,  from  which, 
in  the  minds  of  an  increasing  number 
of  people,  a  deep  suspicion  and  hatred 
began  to  define  itself.  The  rich 
bestiary,  then  compiling  in  the  library 
of  the  great  church,  became,  through 
his  assistance,  nothing  less  than  a 
garden  of  Eden — the  garden  of  Eden 
grown  wild.  The  owl  alone  he  ab- 
horred. A  little  later,  partly  as  if  in 
revenge,  alone  of  all  animals  it  clung 
to  him,  haunting  him.  persistently 
among  the  dusky  stone  towers,  when 
grown  gentler  than  ever  he  dared  not 
kill  it.  He  moved  unhurt  in  the 
famous  menagerie  of  the  castle,  of 
which  the  common  people  were  so 
much  afraid,  and  led  out  the  lions, 
themselves  timid  prisoners  enough, 
through  the  streets  during  the  fair. 
The  incident  suggested  to  the  some- 
what barren  penmen  of  the  day  a 
"morality"  adapted  from  the  old 
pagan  books, — a  stage-play  in  which 
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the  God  of  "VVine  should  return  in 
triumph  from  the  East.  In  the  cathe- 
dral square  the  pageant  was  presented, 
amid  an  intolerable  noise  of  every 
kind  of  pipe-music,  with  Denys  in  the 
chief  part,  upon  a  gaily-painted  chariot, 
in  soft  silken  raiment  and,  for  head- 
dress, a  strange  elephant  scalp  with 
gilded  tusks. 

And  that  unrivalled  fairness  and 
freshness  of  aspect — how  did  he  alone 
preserve  it  untouched,  through  the 
wind  and  heat  I  In  truth,  it  was  not 
by  magic,  as  some  said,  but  by  a 
natural  simplicity  in  his  living.  When 
that  dark  season  of  his  troubles  came 
he  was  heard  begging  querulously  one 
wintry  night,  "  Give  me  wine,  meat ; 
dark  wine  and  brown  meat !  "  come 
back  to  the  rude  door  of  his  old  home 
in  the  cliff-side.  Till  that  time  the 
great  vine-dresser  himself  drank  only 
water;  he  bad  lived  on  spring  water 
and  fruit.  A  lover  of  fertility  in  all 
its  forms,  in  what  did  but  suggest  it, 
he  was  curious  and  penetrative  con- 
cerning the  habits  of  water,  and  ha,d 
the  secret  of  the  divining  rod.  Long 
before  it  came  he  could  detect  the 
scent  of  rain  from,  afar,  and  would 
climb  with  delight  to  the  great  scaf- 
folding on  the  unfinished  tower  to 
watch  its  coming  over  the  thirsty 
vine-land,  till  it  rattled  on  the  great 
tiled  roof  of  the  church  below  ;  and 
then,  throwing  off  his  mantle,  allow  it 
to  bathe  his  limbs  freely,  clinging 
firmly  against  the  tempestuous  wind 
among  the  carved  imageries  of  dark 
stone. 

It  was  on  his  sudden  return  after  a 
long  journey  (one  of  many  inexplicable 
disappearances)  coming  back  changed 
somewhat,  that  he  ate  flesh  for  the 
first  time,  tearing  the  hot,  red  morsels 
with  his  delicate  fingers  in  a  kind  of 
wild  greed.  He  had  fled  to  the  south 
from  the  first  forbidding  days  of  a 
hard  winter  which  came  at  last.  At 
the  great  seaport  of  Marseilles  he  had 
trafficked  with  sailors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  from  Arabia  and  India, 
and  bought  their  wares,  exposed  now 
for  sale,  to  the  wonder  of  all,  at  the 


Easter-fair — richer  wines  and  incense 
than  had  been  known  in  Auxerre, 
seeds  of  marvellous  new  flowers,  crea- 
tures wild  and  tame,  new  pottery 
painted  in  raw  gaudy  tints,  the  skins. 
of  animals,  meats  fried  with  unheard- 
of  condiments.  His  stall  formed  a 
strange  unwonted  patch  of  colour, 
found  suddenly  displayed  in  the  hot 
morning. 

The  artists  were  more  delighted  than 
ever,  and  frequented  his  company  in 
the  little  manorial  habitation,  deserted 
long  since  by  its  owners  and  haunted, 
so  that  the  eyes  of  many  looked  evil 
upon  it,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  ;  attracted,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  its  rich  though  neglected  garden, 
a  tangle  of  every  kind  of  creeping 
vine-like  plant.  Here,  surrounded  in 
abundance  by  the  pleasant  materials 
of  his  trade,  the  vine-dresser  as  it 
were  turned  pedant  and  kept  school 
for  the  various  artists,  who  learned 
here  an  art  supplementary  to  their 
own, — that  gay  magic,  namely  (art  or 
trick)  of  his  existence,  till  they  found 
themselves  grown  into  a  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy, like  verit&l>legensjleur-de-lises, 
as  they  worked  together  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  great  church  and  a 
hundred  other  places  beside.  And 
yet  a  darkness  had  grown  upon  him. 
The  kind  creature  had  lost  something 
of  his  gentleness.  Strange  motive- 
less misdeeds  had  happened  ;  and,  at 
a  loss  for  other  causes,  not  the  envious 
only  would  fain  have  traced  the  blame 
to  Denys.  He  was  making  the  younger- 
world  mad.  Would  he  make  himself 
Count  of  Auxerre  ?  The  lady  Ariane, 
deserted  by  her  former  lover,  had 
looked  kindly  upon  him ;  was  ready 
to  make  him  son-in-law  to  the  old 
count  her  father,  old  and  not  long  for 
this  world.  The  wise  monk  Hermes 
bethought  him  of  certain  old  readings 
in  which  the  Wine-god,  whose  part 
Denys  had  played  so  well,  had  his 
contrast,  his  dark  or  antipathetic  side  ; 
was  like  a  double  creature  of  two 
natures,  difficult  or  impossible  to  har- 
monise. And  in  truth  the  much- 
prized  wine  of  Auxerre  has  itself  but 
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a  fugitive  charm,  being  apt  to  sicken 
and  turn  gross  long  before  the  bottle 
is  empty,  however  carefully  sealed  ;  as 
it  goes  indeed,  at  its  best,  by  hard 
names,  among  those  who  grow  it,  such 
as  Chainette  and  Miyraine. 

A  kind  of  degeneration,  of  coarseness 
— the  coarseness  of  satiety  and  shape- 
less battered-out  appetite  —  with  an 
almost  savage  taste  for  carnivorous 
diet,  had  come  over  the  company. 
A  rumour  went  abroad  of  certain 
women  who  had  drowned  in  mere 
wantonness  their  new-born  babes.  A 
girl  with  child  was  found  hanged  by 
her  own  act  in  a  dark  cellar.  Ah  !  if 
Denys  also  had  not  felt  himself  mad  ! 
But  when  the  guilt  of  a  murder,  com- 
mitted with  a  great  vine-axe  far  out 
among  the  vineyards,  \/as  attributed 
vaguely  to  him,  he  could  but  wonder 
whether  it  had  been  indeed  thus,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  fancied  crime  abode 
with  him.  People  turned  against 
their  favourite,  whose  former  charms 
must  now  be  counted  only  as  the 
fascinations  of  witchcraft.  It  was  as 
if  the  wine  poured  out  for  them  had 
soured  in  the  cup.  The  golden  age 
had  indeed  come  back  for  a  while — 
golden  was  it,  or  gilded  only,  after 
all  ]  and  they  were  too  sick,  or  at  least 
too  serious,  to  carry  through  their 
parts  in  it.  The  monk  Hermes  was 
whimsically  reminded  of  that  after- 
thought in  pagan  poetry,  of  a  Wine-god 
who  had  been  in  hell.  Denys  certainly, 
with  all  his  flaxen  fairness  about  him, 
was  manifestly  a  sufferer.  At  first  he 
thought  of  departing  secretly  to  some 
other  place.  Alas  !  his  wits  were  too 
far  gone  for  certainty  of  success  in  the 
attempt.  He  feared  to  be  brought 
back  a  prisoner.  Those  fat  years  were 
over.  It  was  a  time  of  scarcity.  The 
working  people  might  not  eat  and 
cU'ink  of  the  good  things  they  had 
helped  to  store  away.  Tears  rose  in 
the  eyes  of  needy  children,  of  old  or 
weak  people  like  children,  as  they 
woke  up  again  and  again  to  sunless, 
frost-bound,  ruinous  mornings;  and 
the  little  hungry  creatures  went  prowl- 
ing after  scattered  hedge-nuts  or  dried 


vine-tendrils.  Mysterious,  dark  rains 
prevailed  throughout  the  summer.  The 
great  offices  of  Saint  John  weie 
fumbled  through  in  a  sudden  darkness 
of  unseasonable  storm,  which  greatly 
damaged  the  carved  ornaments  of  the 
church,  the  bishop  reading  his  midday 
mass  by  the  light  of  the  little  candle 
at  his  book.  And  then,  one  night,  the 
night  which  seemed  literally  to  have 
swallowed  up  the  shortest  day  in  the 
year,  a  plot  was  contrived  by  certain 
persons  to  take  Denys  as  he  went  and 
kill  him  privately  for  a  sorcerer.  He 
could  hardly  tell  how  he  escaped,  and 
found  himself  safe  in  his  earliest 
home,  the  cottage  in  the  cliff-side, 
with  such  a  big  fire  as  he  delighted  in 
burning  upon  the  hearth.  They  made 
a  little  feast  as  well  as  they  could  for 
the  beautiful  hunted  creature,  with 
abundance  of  wax-lights. 

And  at  last  the  clergy  bethought 
themselves  of  a  remedy  for  this  evil 
time.  The  body  of  Saint  Edme  had 
lain  neglected  somewhere  under  the 
flagstones  of  the  sanctuary.  This  must 
be  piously  exhumed,  and  provided  with 
a  shrine  worthy  of  it.  The  goldsmiths, 
the  jewellers  and  lapidaries,  set  dili- 
gently to  work,  and  no  long  time  after 
the  shrine,  like  a  little  cathedral  with 
portals  and  tower  complete,  stood 
ready,  its  chiselled  gold  framing  panels 
of  rock  crystal,  on  the  great  altar. 
Many  bishops  arrived  with  King  Lewis 
the  Saint  himself,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  to  assist  at  the  search  for  and 
disinterment  of  the  sacred  relics.  In 
their  presence,  the  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
in  vestments  of  deep  red  in  honour  of 
the  relics,  blessed  the  new  shrine, 
according  to  the  office  De  benedictione 
capsaruni  pro  reliquiis.  The  pavement 
of  the  choir,  removed  amid  a  surging 
sea  of  lugubrious  chants,  all  persons 
fasting,  discovered  as  if  it  had  been  a 
battle-field  of  mouldering  human  re- 
mains. Their  odour  rose  plainly  above 
the  plentiful  clouds  of  incense,  such  as 
was  used  in  the  King's  private  chapel. 
The  search  for  the  Saint  himself  con- 
tinued in  vain  all  day  and  far  into  the 
night.  At  last  from  a  little  narrow 
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chest,  into  which  the  remains  had  been 
almost  crushed  together,  the  bishop's 
red-gloved  hands  drew  the  dwindled 
body,  shrunken  inconceivably,  but  still 
with  every  feature  of  the  face  trace- 
able in  a  sudden  oblique  ray  of  ghastly 
dawn. 

That  shocking  sight,  after  a  sharp 
fit  as  if  a  demon  were  going  out  of 
him,  as  he  rolled  on  the  turf  of  the 
cloister,  to  which  he  had  fled  alone 
from  the  suffocating  church  where  the 
crowd  still  awaited  the  Procession  of 
the  relics  and  the  mass  De  reHquiis 
quce  continentur  in  Ecclesiis,  seemed 
indeed  to  have  cured  the  madness  of 
Denys,  but  certainly  did  not  restore 
his  gaiety.  He  was  left  a  subdued, 
sileut,  melancholy  creature.  Turning 
now,  with  an  odd  revulsion  of  feeling,  to 
gloomy  objects,  he  picked  out  a  ghastly 
shred  from  the  common  bones  on  the 
pavement  to  wear  about  his  neck,  and 
in  a  little  while  found  his  way  to  the 
monks  of  Saint  Germain,  who  gladly 
received  him  into  their  workshop, 
though  secretly  in  fear  of  his 
foes. 

The  busy  tribe  of  variously  gifted 
artists,  labouring  rapidly  at  the  many 
works  on  hand  for  the  final  embellish- 
ment of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Ktienne, 
made  those  conventual  buildings  just 
then  cheerful  enough  to  lighten  a 
melancholy  heavy  even  as  that  of  our 
friend  Denys.  He  took  his  place  among 
the  workmen,  a  conventual  novice ;  a 
novice  also  as  to  whatever  concerns 
any  actual  handicraft.  He  could  but 
compound  sweet  incense  for  the  sanc- 
tuary. And  yet,  again  by  merely 
visible  presence,  he  made  himself  felt 
in  all  the  varied  exercise  around  him 
of  those  arts  which  address  themselves 
first  of  all  to  sight.  He  defined  un- 
consciously a  manner,  alike  of  feeling 
and  expression,  to  those  skilful  hands 
at  work  day  by  day  with  the  chisel,  the 
pencil,  or  the  needle,  in  many  an  en- 
during form  of  exquisite  fancy.  In 
three  successive  phases  or  fashions 
might  be  traced,  especially  in  the 
carved  work,  the  humours  he  had 
determined.  There  was  first  wild 


gaiety,  exuberant  in  a  wreathing  of 
life-like  imageries,  from  which  nothing 
really  present  in  nature  was  excluded. 
That,  as  the  soul  of  Denys  darkened, 
had  passed  into  obscure  regions  of  the 
satiric,  the  grotesque  and  coarse.  But 
from  this  time  there  was  manifest, 
with  no  loss  of  power  or  effect,  a  well- 
assured  seriousness,  somewhat  jealous 
and  exclusive  ;  not  so  much  in  the 
selection  of  the  material  on  which  the 
arts  were  to  work,  as  in  the  precise 
sort  of  expression  that  should  be  in- 
duced upon  it.  It  was  as  if  the  gay 
old  pagan  world  had  been  blessed  in 
some  way  ;  and  was  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  rich  miniature  work  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  capitular  library — 
a  marvellous  Ovid,  especially,  upon  the 
pages  of  which  those  old  loves  and 
sorrows  seemed  to  come  to  life  again 
in  medieval  costume,  as  Denys,  in 
cowl  now  and  with  tonsured  head, 
leaned  over  the  painter,  arid  by  a  kind 
of  visible  sympathy,  often  unspoken, 
led  his  work,  rather  than  by  any 
formal  comment. 

Above  all,  there  was  a  desire  abroad 
to  attain  the  instruments  of  a  freer 
and  more  various  sacred  music  than 
had  been  in  use  hitherto — a  music  that 
might  express  the  whole  compass  of 
souls  now  grown  to  manhood.  Auxerre, 
indeed,  then  as  afterwards,  was  famous 
for  its  liturgical  music.  It  was  Denys, 
at  last,  to  whom  the  thought  occurred 
of  combining  in  a  fuller  tide  of  music 
all  the  instruments  then  in  use.  Like 
the  Wine-god  of  old,  he  had  been  a 
lover  and  patron  especially  of  the 
music  of  the  pipe,  in  all  its  varieties. 
Here,  too,  there  had  been  evident  those 
three  fashions  or  "  modes."  First,  the 
simple  and  pastoral,  the  homely  note 
of  the  pipe,  like  the  piping  of  the  wind 
itself  from  off  the  distant  fields  ;  then 
the  wild,  savage  din,  that  had  cost  so 
much  to  quiet  people,  and  driven  ex- 
citable people  mad.  Now  he  would 
compose  all  this  to  sweeter  purposes  ; 
and  the  building  of  the  first  organ 
became  like  the  book  of  his  life ;  it 
expanded  to  the  full  compass  of  his 
nature,  in  its  sorrow  and  delight.  In 
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long,  enjoyable  days  of  wind  and  sun 
by  the  river-side,  the  seemingly  half- 
witted "  brother  "  sought  and  found 
the  needful  varieties  of  reed.  The 
carpenters,  under  his  instruction,  set 
up  the  great  wooden  passages  for  the 
thunder  ;  while  the  little  pipes  of  paste- 
board simulated  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice  singing  to  the  victorious 
notes  of  the  long  metal  trumpets.  At 
times,  this  also,  as  people  heard  night 
after  night  those  wandering  sounds, 
seemed  like  the  work  of  a  madman, 
though  they  awoke  sometimes  in  won- 
der at  snatches  of  a  new,  an  unmis- 
takable new  music.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  all  the  various  modes  of 
the  power  of  the  pipe,  tamed,  ruled, 
united.  On  the  painted  shutters  of 
the  organ-case  Apollo  with  his  lyre  in 
his  hand,  as  lord  of  the  strings,  seemed 
to  look  askance  on  the  music  of  the 
reed,  in  all  the  jealousy  with  which 
he  put  Marsyas  to  death  so  cruelly. 

Meantime  the  people,  even  his 
enemies,  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
him.  Enemies,  in  truth,  they  still 
were,  ready  to  take  his  life  should  the 
opportunity  come  ;  as  he  perceived 
when  at  last  he  ventured  forth  on  a 
day  of  public  ceremony.  The  bishop 
was  to  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  the 
foundations  of  a  new  bridge,  designed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Roman  bridge  which,  repaired  in  a 
thousand  places,  had  hitherto  served 
for  the  chief  passage  of  the  Yonne. 
It  was  as  if  the  disturbing  of  that 
time-worn  masonry  let  out  the  dark 
spectres  of  departed  times.  Deep 
down,  at  the  core  of  the  central  pile, 
a  painful  object  was  exposed — the 
skeleton  of  a  child,  placed  there  alive, 
it  was  rightly  surmised,  in  the  super- 
stitious belief  that,  by  way  of  vicarious 
substitution,  its  death  would  secure 
the  safety  of  all  who  should  pass  over. 
There  were  some  who  found  them- 
selves, with  a  little  surprise,  looking 
round  as  if  for  a  similar  pledge  of 
security  in  their  new  undertaking. 
It  was  just  then  that  Denys  was  seen 
plainly,  standing  in  all  essential  fea- 
tures precisely  as  of  old  upon  one  of 


the  great  stones  prepared  for  the 
foundation  of  the  new  building.  For 
a  moment  he  felt  the  eyes  of  the 
people  upon  him  full  of  this  strange 
humour,  and  with  characteristic  alert- 
ness, after  a  rapid  gaze  over  the  grey 
city  in  its  broad  green  frame  of  vine- 
yards, best  seen  from  this  spot,  flung 
himself  down  into  the  water  and  dis- 
appeared from  view  where  the  stream 
flowed  most  swiftly  below  a  row  of 
flour-mills.  Some  indeed  fancied  they 
had  seen  him  emerge  again  safely  on 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  great  boats, 
loaded  with  grapes  and  wreathed 
triumphantly  with  flowers  like  a  float- 
ing garden,  which  were  then  bringing 
down  the  vintage  from  the  country  • 
but  generally  the  people  believed  their 
strange  enemy  now  at  last  departed 
for  ever.  Denys  in  truth  was  at  work 
again  in  peace  at  the  cloister,  upon  his 
house  of  reeds  and  pipes.  At  times 
his  fits  came  upon  him  again ;  and 
when  they  came,  for  his  cure  he  would 
dig  eagerly,  turned  sexton  now, 
digging  by  choice  graves  for  the  dead 
in  the  various  churchyards  of  the 
town.  There  were  those  who  had  seen 
him  thus  employed  (that  form,  seeming 
still  to  carry  the  sunlight  upon  it) 
peering  into  the  darkness,  while  his 
tears  fell  sometimes  among  the  grim 
relics  his  mattock  had  disturbed. 

In  fact,  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 
humation of  the  body  of  the  saint  in 
the  great  church,  he  had  had  a  won- 
derful curiosity  for  such  objects,  and 
one  wintry  day  bethought  him  of 
removing  the  body  of  his  mother  from 
the  unconsecrated  ground  in  which  it 
lay,  that  he  might  bury  it  in  the  clois- 
ter near  the  spot  where  he  now 
worked.  At  twilight  he  came  over 
the  frozen  snow.  As  he  passed  through 
the  stony  barriers  of  the  place  the 
world  around  seemed  curdled  to  the 
centre— all  but  himself,  fighting  his 
way  across  it,  turning  now  and  then 
right-about  from  the  persistent  wind, 
which  dealt  so  roughly  with  his  blond 
hair  and  the  purple  mantle  whirled 
about  him.  The  bones,  hastily  gathered, 
he  placed,  awfully  but  without  cere- 
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rnony,  in  a  hollow  space  prepared 
secretly  within  the  grave  of  another. 

Meantime  the  winds  of  his  organ 
were  ready  to  blow  ;  and  with  diffi- 
culty he  obtained  grace  from  the  Chap- 
ter for  a  trial  of  its  powers  on  a 
notable  public  occasion,  as  follows. 
A  singular  guest  was  expected  at 
Auxerre.  In  recompense  for  some 
service  rendered  to  the  Chapter  in 
times  gone  by,  the  Sire  de  Chastellux 
had  the  hereditary  dignity  of  a 
•canon  of  the  church.  On  the  day  of 
his  reception  he  presented  himself  at 
the  entrance  of  the  choir  in  surplice 
and  amice  worn  over  the  military 
habit.  The  old  count  of  Chastellux 
was  lately  dead,  and  the  heir  had 
announced  his  coming  according  to 
custom  to  claim  his  ecclesiastical  pri- 
vilege. There  had  been  long  feud 
between  the  houses  of  Chastellux  and 
Auxerre  ;  but  on  this  happy  occasion 
an  offer  of  peace  came  with  a  proposal 
for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Ariane. 

The  goodly  young  man  arrived,  and, 
duly  arrayed,  was  received  into  his 
stall  at  vespers,  the  bishop  assisting. 
It  was  then  that  the  people  heard  the 
music  of  the  organ,  rolling  over  them 
for  the  first  time,  with  various  feelings 
of  delight.  But  the  performer  on  and 
author  of  the  instrument  was  forgotten 
in  his  work,  and  there  was  no  rein- 
statement of  the  former  favourite.  The 
religious  ceremony  was  followed  by  a 
civic  festival,  in  which  Auxerre  wel- 
comed its  future  lord.  The  festival 
would  end  at  nightfall  with  a  some- 
what rude  popular  pageant,  in  which 
the  person  of  Winter  would  be  hunted 
blindfold  through  the  streets.  It  was 
the  sequel  to  that  old  stage-play  of 
the  Return  from  the  East  in  which 
Denys  had  been  the  central  figure. 
The  old  forgotten  player  saw  his  part 


before  him,  and,  as  if  mechanically, 
fell  again  into  the  chief  place,  monk's 
dress  and  all.  It  might  restore  his 
popularity  :  who  could  tell  ]  Hastily 
he  donned  the  ashen-grey  mantle,  the 
rough  hair-cloth  about  the  throat,  and 
went  through  the  preliminary  play. 
And  it  happened  that  a  point  of  the 
hair-cloth  scratched  his  lip  deeply, 
with  a  long  trickling  of  blood  upon 
the  chin.  It  was  as  if  the  sight  of 
blood  transported  the  spectators  with 
a  kind  of  mad  rage,  and  suddenly 
revealed  to  them  the  truth.  The  pre- 
tended hunting  of  the  unholy  creature 
became  a  real  one,  which  brought  out 
in  rapid  increase  men's  evil  passions. 
The  soul  of  Denys  was  already  at  rest, 
as  his  body,  now  borne  along  in  front 
of  the  crowd,  was  tossed  hither  and 
thither,  torn  at  last  limb  from  limb. 
The  men  stuck  little  shreds  of  his 
flesh,  or,  failing  that,  of  his  torn 
raiment,  into  their  caps ;  the  women 
lending  their  long  hair-pins  for  the 
purpose.  The  monk  Hermes  sought 
in  vain  next  day  for  any  remains  of 
the  body  of  his  friend.  Only,  at  night- 
fall, the  heart  of  Denys  was  brought 
to  him  by  a  stranger,  still  entire.  It 
must  long  since  have  mouldered  into 
dust  under  the  stone,  marked  with  a 
cross,  where  he  buried  it  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  cathedral  aisle. 

So  the  figure  in  the  stained  glass 
explained  itself.  To  me,  Denys  seemed 
to  have  been  a  real  resident  at 
Auxerre.  On  days  of  a  certain  atmo- 
sphere, when  the  trace  of  the  Middle 
Age  comes  out  like  old  marks  in  the 
stones  in  rainy  weather,  I  seemed 
actually  to  have  seen  the  tortured 
figure  there  —  to  have  met  Denys 
I'Auxerrois  in  the  streets. 

WALTER  PATER. 
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THE    VIGIL    OF    VENUS. 
A   MAY-SONG. 

[The  Vigil  of  Venus,  known  to  Latin  scholars  as  the  Pervigilium.  Veiiuris,  is  unique  among 
the  fragments  of  antiquity.  Despite  the  limpid  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  style  there  are 
a  few  expressions  and  constructions  which  seem  to  mark  the  incipient  decline  of  the  Latin 
language,  whence  the  date  has  been  generally  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  second  or  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  after  the  Christian  era.  The  occasion  of  the  poem  was  doubtless 
the  celebration  of  the  Floralia  which  may  well  have  been  coupled  with  the  worship-  of 
Venus.  We  gather  from  Ovid's  Fasti  (most  poetical  of  almanacs)  that  this  festival  ex- 
tended over  six  clays  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  to  the  third  of  May.  The  text  on 
which  the  following  translation  is  based  is  that  given  by  the  Revd-  Francis  S'-  John  Thackeray 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Anthologia  Latina '  ;  the  punctuation  has  been  altered  in 
two  places  where  the  sense  seemed  to  require  it.] 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow  ;  whoso  loved  must  love  the  more. 

Spring  is   come   with  all  its  music  ;  in   the  spring   Jove  saw  the   day  ; 
In  the  springtide  hearts  are  mated,  like  the  birds  beneath  the  spray. 
Now  the  woods   unbind   their  tresses  tangled  'neath  the  toying  showers, 
While  the   Queen  of   Love  is  busy  weaving  tender   myrtle   bowers 
All   beneath   the  branching  greenwood,   where   the  forest  ways  are   lone ; 
For  to-morrow  great  Dione  sits  upon  her  judgment-throne. 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow  ;  whoso  loved  must  Jove  the  more. 

She  it   was  to  land   in  Latium  Troja's   worn  Penates  led  ; 
She  it  was  the   maid  of   Laurens  to   her  own   son  gave  to   wed  ; 
She  herself  to  Mars'  embraces  led  the  virgin  from  the  shrine, 
Whence  the  Ramnes  and  Quirites  and  the  late-born  Julian  line. 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow ;  whoso  loved  must  love  the  more. 

All  the  country's  steeped  in  pleasure ;  country  scenes  to  love  invite  ; 
In  the  country — so  they  tell  us — Cupid's  self  first  saw  the  light. 
When  the  fields  were  teeming  round  her,  Venus  bore  him  at  her  breast 
Then   she  weaned   him   on  the   petals  that   were   tenderest  and  best. 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow ;  whoso  loved  must  love  the   more. 

She  it  is  with  jewelled  flowerets  lights   the   purple  vest  of  earth  ; 
She  herself  the  shapely  rose-buds,  which  the  west  wind   calls  to  birth, 
Flings  upon   her  home   of  gladness,  sprinkling  all  with  sparkling  dew, 
Which  for  her  the  moist  night-breezes  were  distilling  all    night  through. 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow;  whoso  loved  must  love  the  more. 

Lo,   the  dewy  tear-drop  trembles,  as  it  were  about  to  fall, 

But   some  magic  that  we  see  not  still  arrests  the  glistening  ball! 

Ah,  the  purple  of  the  rose-bud  mourns  her  virgin  modesty, 

When  the  dew  that  stars  besprinkle  from  his  moist  arms  sets  her  free ! 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow;   whoso  loved  must  love  the  more. 
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Roses  wrought  of  Cypris'  heart-blood,  honied  with   the  kiss  of  Love, 

Jewelled   splendour,    burning   beauty,    scarlet   shafts   of   sun  inwove, 

All  unshamed  upon  the  morrow  will   surrender  to  the  gale 

Blushing  charms  that  erst   were  hidden  'neath   their  crimson  bridal  veil.     . 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow  :  whoso  loved  must  love  the  more. 

Lo,  the  queen  her   nymphs  hath  bidden   seek  the  shady  myrtle  grove  ! 

With  them   wends  her   urchin   son  :    but  who  will   e'er   believe  that   Love 

Means  no  mischief,    if  lie  carry   with   him  all   his  arms   of  slaying  ? 

Fear  not,  nymphs !     His  arms   are   banished  ,   Love  is   only  out  a-Maying. 

Love  is  bid   to  go   unarmed,   bare  the   boy  is   bidden  to  go, 

Lest   he  do  some   hurt  with  flambeau,   or   with   arrow,   or   with   bow. 

Love's  a   comely  lad  to   look  on.      0  ye  gentle   nymphs,   beware  ! 

Love  is   clad  in  arms   of   battle  at  the  time  when   Love   is  bare. 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow  ;   whoso  loved  must  love  the  more. 

Venus  sends  thee,  virgin  goddess,  maidens  pure  and   chaste  as  thou. 

There  is   but   one  boon,    Diana,   we  would  beg  thy  bounty   now — 

Let  the   woodlands  on   the   morrow  not   with  quarry    slain  be   spread, 

And   let  wealth   of   verdant   foliage   roof   the  young  flowers   overhead. 

Truly  she   would  like  to  ask  thee,   if  to  ask  a  maid  were  fit ; 

She  would  have  thee  come  in  person,   did  thy   purity  permit. 

Lo !    for   three  nights  now,   Diana,    bands   of  dancers   out  a-Maying, 

Girt  about  by  flocking  numbers,  through  thy  green  glades  have  been  straying, 

All  amid   the  flow'ry   garlands,   all   amid  the   myrtle  boughs, 

Ceres  with  them,  too,   and  Bacchus,    and   the   lord   of  poets'  vows. 

Let   us   catch  the  fleeting  moments,   let  us  carol  all   the   night  : 

Rule  Dione  o'er  the   woodlands ! — 0   Diana,  yield  thy  right ! 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow  ;  whoso  loved  must  love  the  more. 

See  the  bulls  beneath   the   broom-plants  yonder  with   the  heifers   stray, 
Each   unrivalled,   each  the  husband  of  the  herd  that  owns   his   sway  ; 
And  the   ewes   in  shady  places  dally  with   their  fleecy  lords, 
While  the  birds  at  Venus'   bidding  strike  their  musical  accords. 
Silent  pools  to  ring  with   music   by  the   wild   swan's   notes  are   made, 
While  the  hapless  wife   of  Tereus  answers  'neath  the  poplar   shade — 
Answers  with   such  twitt'ring  rapture,   you  could  well   believe   it   so, 
That  the   suff'ring   fair   to   love  again   were  turning  her  from   woe. 
How   she   sings   while  I   am   silent  !     When   will  my   spring-tide  appear  1 
Could   I  chatter  like  a   swallow,   and  dispel  the  silence  drear ! 
All  the   Muses   are   offended,  arid  Apollo  will  not  teach  ; 
Even  so   of  yore  Amychw's  town   was  lost  for  want   of  speech. 

Who  ne'er  loved  must  love  to-morrow  ;   ichoso  loved  must  love  the  more. 
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IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  tall  Draken- 
burg  Mountains  on  the  north-east 
frontier  of  Natal  to  Table  Mountain 
at  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  The  vast  regions 
lying  between  these  limits,  from  lati- 
tude 22°  S.  to  Agulhas,  the  southern- 
most Cape  of  Africa  in  latitude 
34-49°  S.,  can  naturally  boast  of  a 
great  variety  of  climate  and  scenery. 
The  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  the  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal,  to  say  nothing 
of  such  native  territories  as  the  Trans- 
kei,  Basutoland,  Pondoland,  Zululancl 
and  Becbuanaland,  contain  respectively 
many  definite  geographical  and  clima- 
tic characteristics.  South  Africa  has 
the  credit  of  always  producing  some 
unexpected  and  puzzling  variations, 
and  is  therefore  a  dangerous  country 
for  travellers  to  generalise  hastily 
about.  If  an  observer  of  men 
and  things  wishes  really  to  know 
the  country,  he  must  take  time — un- 
less, indeed,  he  is  content  with  a  coast- 
ing voyage  from  Table  Bay  to  Durban, 
and  never  leaves  the  line  of  railway 
when  he  lands.  Even  supposing  that 
he  makes  a  hasty  pilgrimage  in  a  Cape 
cart  over  the  rough  and  uneven  roads, 
the  chances  are  that  his  impressions 
of  the  country  will  be  bad,  and  that 
he  will  heartily  abominate  and  abuse 
the  sterility,  forlornness  and  monotony 
of  the  landscape,  the  discomfort  of 
travelling,  and  the  primitive  hotels 
and  stores  with  their  wretched  accom- 
modation. If  he  be  indiscreet  enough 
tO(  travel  along  the  dusty  and  well- 
worn  tracks  in  the  height  of  summer 
he  will  vote  the  whole  place  a  pro- 
longed edition  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom. 

But  South  Africa  is  a  large  country. 
The  area  of  the  Cape  Colony  alone  is 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
It  is  a  country  of  anomalies.  There 


are  in  it  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  detestable  things.  A  cam- 
paigner has  probably  the  worst  im- 
pressions, a  sportsman  and  naturalist 
the  best.  An  invalid  who  is  in  search 
of  health  and  comfort  may  be  excused 
if  he  gives  it  a  bad  name,  although 
there  are  surely  worse  places  in  the 
world  for  healing  diseases  of  the  lungs 
than  Bloemfontein  in  the  Free  State, 
or  any  part  of  the  elevated  plateaux 
of  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  To 
really  enjoy  the  country  a  traveller 
must  have  time  and  opportunity,  and 
carry  with  him  a  determination  to  be 
pleased  with  what  he  can  get,  and  a 
resolve  to  rough  it  a  little. 

If  a  tourist  or  naturalist  can  tear 
himself  away  from  the  comparative 
luxury  of  Cogill's  Hotel  at  Wynberg, 
near  the  famous  vineyards  of  Con- 
stantia,  and  under  the  shadow,  as  it 
were,  of  Table  Mountain,  he  may  find 
much  to  please  him.  In  the  western 
province,  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  Tulbagh  Valley  in  the  spring, 
covered  with  its  myriads  of  wild 
flowers  ?  In  fact,  the  Cape  Peninsula 
itself,  with  its  romantic  Hout  Bay,  and 
wTild  craggy  scenery  of  Cape  Point, — 
the  stormy  Land's  End  of  South 
Africa,- — can  show  something  new  to 
even  the  jaded  traveller  who  knows 
the  world  from  China  to  Peru.  In 
this  peninsula  the  botanist  will  find 
fifty  or  sixty  different  kinds  of  heaths, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  little 
orchids.  The  hill  sides  are  white  in 
spring  with  thousands  of  everlastings, 
as  plentiful  as  daisies  in  an  English 
meadow  ;  the  crimson  gladioli  and 
blue  agapanthi  wave  over  nearly 
every  rock,  scarlet  crassuhe,  myriads 
of  the  lowly  mesembnjanthemum 
blossom  on  the  plain.  One  flower 
jostles  another  in  the  tangled  mass  of 
fern  and  creeper  and  copious  under- 
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growth ;  the  tall  sih7er-tree  with  its 
delicate  white  and  glistening  leaves 
lords  it  amongst  them  all,  and  is  the 
most  beautiful  tree  on  the  peninsula. 
Although  the  botanical  wealth  of 
these  regions  around  Table  Bay  has 
been  explored  and  classified,  still  there 
are,  for  the  lover  of  flowers,  many 
welcome  surprises  in  the  sheltered 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hills. 

If  a  traveller  prefers  a  quiet  village 
high  up  in  the  mountains,  at  some 
distance  from  Capetown,  he  can  visit 
Ceres,  where  many  a  noble  scene  of 
rock  and  gorge  meets  the  eye.  Or  to 
go  further  east  and  northwards,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  exhilarat- 
ing spot  than  the  summit  of  the  Zuur- 
berg  above  Port  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Boschberg  range  that  towers  above 
the  peaceful  villages  of  Bedford  and 
Somerset  East.  Along  the  grassy 
ridges  of  these  inland  mountains  and 
in  the  recesses  of  such  a  little-known 
district  as  Swagers'  Hoek  the  sports- 
man can  still  find  abundance  of  game. 
The  red  and  grey  partridge,  the 
r/ieebok  and  the  bush-buck  have  not 
yet  been  exterminated  here  by  any 
means.  Or  if  he  travels  south,  in  the 
forest  country  of  Humansdorp  and  the 
Knysna  he  will  surely  see  something 
new,  where  the  Outeniqua  and  Zitzi- 
kama  woods  fringe  the  coast  with 
evergreen  close  by  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  white  foarn  of  the  southern 
breakers  dash  upon  the  clinging  beds 
of  dark  green  mesembryantliemum 
wetting  with  spray  the  bole  of  some 
ancient  monarch  of  the  forest,  which 
nods  aloft  with  lazy  swing  as  the  sea 
breezes  rustle  through  his  lichen- 
covered  boughs.  Then  there  are  the 
regions  of  Kaffir-land  along  the  east- 
ern coast  ;  and,  further  north,  the 
homes  of  the  Zulus  and  the  wide 
Transvaal  and  rocky  Basutoland — a 
very  Switzerland  of  South  Africa 
wedged  in  between  the  white  man's 
colonies.  Surely  there  is  choice  enough 
in  climate  and  scenery  for  the  most 
fastidious  explorer ! 

Roughly  speaking,  the    scenery  of 


South  Africa  seems  to  admit  of  a 
triple  description  if  we  follow  its 
variations  in  veldt,  Losch  and  berg. 
The  veldt  certainly  has  a  very  dis 
tinctive  character  of  its  own,  and  is 
equally  unlike  the  wind-swept  Pampas 
of  South  America  and  the  Bush 
of  Australia.  The  name  is  applied 
to  the  open  slopes  of  mountains  as 
well  as  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  pla- 
teaux. The  South  African  farmer 
will  exclaim,  as  his  eye  rests  upon  a 
good  pasturage,  "  What  a  beautiful 
veldt,"  just  as  we  should  say,  "What 
a  beautiful  country,"  simply  intending 
his  remark  to  apply  to  the  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  aspects  of  a  tract, 
rather  than  its  natural  beauties.  He 
will  also  say,  "  Drive  in  the  sheep 
from  the  veldt,"  or  "  Fetch  me  a 
horse  from  the  veldt,"  where  we 
should  use  such  a  restricted  term  as 
field  or  paddock.  Veldt  means  much 
more  than  our  field.  A  farmer  will 
also  speak  of  sweet  and  sour  veldt, 
thereby  mystifying  a  stranger.  Pie  is 
simply  referring  to  the  quality  of  the 
herbage,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to 
know  the  difference  between  the  two. 
All  campaigners  and  sportsmen  know 
to  their  cost  that  oxen  will  die  off 
very  quickly  if  travelling  from  sweet 
to  sour  veldt. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  wide  and  un- 
dulating plateaux  which  extend  from 
the  Drakensberg  range  to  the  interior 
are  called  by  the  collective  term  the  Idyli 
veldt,  and  from  these  regions,  which 
constitute  the  watershed  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  rivers  have  their  sources. 
Here,  as  in  the  neighbouring  country 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  around 
the  sources  of  the  Orange  River,  the 
elevation  is  very  high,  frequently 
reaching  from  five  thousand  to  six 
thousand  feet.  The  climate  of  this 
part  is,  therefore,  cool,  bracing,  and 
dry,  even  in  summer,  and  during  the 
winter  so  cold  that  deep  snow  some- 
times covers  its  surface.  In  the  latter- 
season  the  African  farmer  is  frequently 
driven  from  the  high  veldt  to  the 
bush  veldt,  where  herbage  is  more 
plentiful  and  the  climate  more  genial. 
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The  custom  of  holding  both  a  winter 
und  a  summer  farm  is  a  very  common 
one  in  parts  of  South  Africa.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  a  large  district  around 
Richmond  and  Victoria  West  is  called 
the  winter  veldt,  and  in  other  parts  we 
iind  a  distinction  between  the  cold  and 
the  warm  veldt. 

The    veldt,    therefore,    has    a    very 
wide     application    in     South    Africa. 
There    is    nothing    in    England    with 
which  to  compare  it.     There  is  some- 
tiling  about  Wimbledon  Common  and 
parts  of  the  country  round  Aldershot 
which,   on   a   hot   summer's  day  espe- 
cially, reminds  us  of  its  radiating  sur- 
face ;  and  here  and  there  little  bits  of 
Devon  scenery,  with  its  dismembered 
boulders  and  rough  appearance,    may 
recall  the  familiar  vision.     For  there 
is    no    green    sward  in    Africa   as    in 
England  ;  there  are  no  such  trees  as 
the  stately  elms  with  their  noble  green 
crowns.      Vegetation  is,  for  the  most 
part,  stunted,  and  the  weary   sports- 
man   often    longs    for     "  umbrageous 
bowers "     and    a    limpid     Devonshire 
stream,  as  he  wends  his  way  over  the 
burning  plain  and  hears  the  strange 
and  hollow  ring  of  his  horse's  hoofs  in 
a  place  where  the    nymph    Echo    has 
no    sportive  hiding-place.      Far  up  in 
yonder    jagged    mountains    rising    up 
on    the  distant   horizon  and  amongst 
the  endless  cliffs  the  nymph  is  jocund 
enough  and  answers  the  Kaffir's  call  or 
the     herdsman's     whistle      in    merry 
mood.     Sounds  travel  with  wonderful 
distinctness    in    the    clear    and    still 
African  climate,  and  Kaffirs  call  to  one 
another  from  cliff  to  cliff  over  almost 
incredible    distances.      In   this,  as  in 
other  native  accomplishments,  the  child 
of  civilisation  cannot  hope  to  compete. 
He  can  only  wonder  at  the  savages' 
hearing  as  he   has  wondered  at    their 
powers    of    vision.        He    can    simply 
moralise  upon  their  accomplishments, 
and    venture   a   theory  that  the  pre- 
valence of  vowel  sounds  in  the  liquid 
Kaffir  tongue  may  perhaps  be  partially 
accounted  for  by  these  rock-to-rock  dia- 
logues.    If  he  is  a  campaigner  or  a 
sportsman  he  will   use  their  ears  and 


eyes,  not  his  own   bleared  and  dulled 
organs. 

In  such  districts  as  the  Great 
Karroo,1  a  region  three  hundred  and 
iifty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  near  Beaufort  West,  the 
dreary  expanse  of  earth  resembles  the 
dried-up  bottom  of  some  vast  lake. 
Forests  and  woods  and  lakes  exist  only 
in  airy  and  unsubstantial  fashion  when 
the  mirage  mocks  us.  What  would  not 
the  African  colonists  give  for  a  real 
lake  popped  down  in  their  midst  some- 
where in  the  interior !  There  is  a 
wondrous  capacity  of  growth  in  even 
the  Karroo  if  only  the  touch  of  that 
magic  element,  water,  is  felt.  The 
deep  soil  answers  with  a  noble  re- 
sponse to  its  subtle  influences.  Occa- 
sionally we  come  across  a  fontein, 
as  the  Dutchmen  call  the  spring  that 
makes  a  garden  of  a  desert.  Tall 
green  mealie  beds  wave  aloft,  the  vine 
springs  along  the  slope,  the  dark  orange- 
grove  catches  the  eye  amongst  the 
quince,  apricot,  and  pomegranate,  and 
the  unwieldy  pumpkins  lie  in  scores 
upon  the  fertile  ground.  But  outside 
this  little  oasis  on  a  hot  summer's  day 
there  is  a  wilderness  of  mimosa-bush, 
over  which  the  sun  holds  terrible 
power.  In  the  noontide  hours  both 
birds  and  beasts  seem  cowed  into 
silence.  The  small  kopjies  (hillocks), 
which  stand  up  here  and  there 
and  serve  as  landmarks,  give  little 
shelter.  The  brown  and  green  lizards 
lying  still  and  motionless  upon  the 
broad  heated  slabs  of,  stone,  scarce 
hidden  at  all  by  the  ragged  growth 
around  them,  seem  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  noontide  dream  \  and 
even  the  singerjies  (cicadse)  cease  to  jar 
our  nerves  with  their  shrill  monotone. 
The  only  active  being  in  this  hot 
swoon  of  nature  is  the  bustling  ant, 
whose  restlessness  seems  to  increase 
with  the  heat.  The  only  birds  that 
seem  to  move  are  the  vultures,  which 
swing  in  lazy  circles  high  up  in  the 
dizzy  heights  above  us,  mere  specks  in 

1  Karroo  is  one  of  the  very  few  Hottentot 
words  incorporated  into  the  Cape  dialect  ;  it 
signifies  a  wide  plain. 
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the  sky,  but  ready  to  swoop,  keen- 
scented  and  keen-visioned,  upon  any 
stray  carrion.  They  have  high  feast- 
ing and  a  merry  carnival  when  a  wave 
of  horse-sickness  (that  strange  and 
fatal  malady)  has  passed  across  the 
veldt,  or  the  lung-sickness  has  deci- 
mated the  oxen.  In  the  heat  of  the 
day  the  ox-waggon  stands  idly  by 
some  public  outspan,  looking  with  its 
canvas  tent  like  a  stranded  ship  of  the 
desert.  The  ox- waggon,  with  its  labour- 
ing spans  of  sixteen  or  twenty  oxen, 
is  a  familiar  feature  of  the  scenery. 
Certain  public  places  are  allotted  in 
the  veldt  as  outspans,  and  round  these, 
in  the  lazy  hours  of  midday,  a  motley 
crew  of  Hottentot  drivers,  Pur- 
veyors (carriers),  dogs  and  horses, 
are  gathered  together. 

It  is  wonderful  how  plants  and 
shrubs  thrive  here  where  a  season 
of  drought  often  prevails  for  many 
years  in  succession,  and  sends  the 
trek-bokken x  down  in  myriads  from 
the  north  like  locusts.  Famine 
makes  them  collect  in  troops  and 
migrate  with  a  steady  ravening  in- 
stinct upon  the  more  cultivated  parts 
of  the  colony.  Plants  and  animals 
have  a  terrible  struggle  for  existence. 
Fortunately  nature  has  given  to  the 
desert  plants  long  and  succulent  tubers 
reaching  deep  down  in  the  earth,  and 
the  kenywe  (water-melon)  is  a  won- 
derful instance  of  a  juicy  vegetable 
nourishing  in  the  midst  of  desolation. 
In  the  Kalihari  it  is  the  hope  and 
stay  of  the  adventurous  traveller. 
There  is  a  great  redeeming  feature 
about  the  desert  life  in  its  compara- 
tive healthiness.  No  steaming  mo- 
rasses, oozing  with  rank  and  rotting 
vegetation,  carry  disease  and  death 
with  them,  as  in  the  low  fever-haunted 
coast  districts  around  Delagoa  Bay. 
Even  the  germs  of  death  seem  to  be 
withered  up. 

A  not  uncommon  wind,  especially 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts 

1  The  springbok  when  migrating  south  in 
times  of  drought  are  so  called  :  nothing  then 
seems  able  to  frighten  or  turn  them  from  their 
course. 


of  the  Cape  Colony,  is  the  north- 
west. It  comes  from  the  Kalihari, 
and  howls  over  the  plain  with  dull 
monotonous  fury.  It  is  always  dry, 
but  sometimes  it  feels  as  if  it  came 
from  the  mouth  of  a  furnace  char  "eel 

O 

with  heat  and  electricity.  A  moist 
bit  of  paper  when  exposed  to  it  mo- 
mentarily seems  to  shrivel  up.  It  is 
a  thirsty  and  a  thirst-giving  tyrant 
blinding  the  eyes  and  chapping  the 
lips.  What  benighted  traveller  in. 
South  Africa  has  not  felt  it,  and 
listened  to  its  dull  roar  and  angry 
blustering?  The  loose  corrugated-iron 
roof  of  any  small  up  country  caravan- 
serai can  do  little  to  keep  it  out,  and 
sleep  is  rendered  almost  impossible.  A 
strange  sight  too  is  the  whirlwind  of 
the  veldt  ;  not  the  sweeping  tornado, 
but  the  miniature  creation  of  the  hour, 
the  tiny  disturbance  of  a  still  summer 
day.  Its  sign  is  a  thin  spiral  column 
of  dust  collected  from  the  well-worn 
track  or  road,  and  mounting  up  in 
eddying  circles.  Dried  sticks  and 
leaves,  as  well  as  dust,  are  forced  to 
take  part  in  this  elfish  gambol,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  swooning  silence  of 
the  noon  it  seems  like  a  spirit  of  un- 
rest, a  sprite  or  fiend  playing  a  merry 
prank  and  mocking  the  solemn  mono- 
tony of  the  quivering  radiating  land- 
scape, a  strange  fancy,  a  witty  anomaly, 
a  tempest  in  a  calm,  a  rushing  hurri- 
cane in  a  "  doldrum  "  space  of  earth. 
But  the  quaint  morris-dance  is  soon 
over,  the  flaw  expends  itself,  and  the 
thin  column  of  dust  melts  away  im- 
perceptibly in  mid  air,  and  silence 
broods  .again. 

In  the  midst  of  this  strange  country 
an  African  Boer  will  often  build  his 
house  and  lead  a  pastoral  life,  the 
lord  of  all  he  surveys.  The  glisten- 
ing walls  of  his  whitewashed  house, 
the  steely  light  from  the  corrugated 
iron  roof  above  the  stoop  (verandah), 
the  rude  mimosa-fenced  hut,  with  the 
inevitable  dam  of  muddy  and  dis- 
coloured water,  and  the  inevitable  blue 
gum  towering  in  lonely  glory  close  by, 
are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  wide 
karroo.  He  is  leagues  away  from  his 
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drop     (village),     which      nestles     in 
some     distant      kloof     (valley),      and 
he    rarely    sees    his    more    fortunate 
neighbours     who     own     a     moxintain 
farm.     If  the  rules  of  his  Protestant 
Church  did  not  demand   his  presence 
four  times  a  year  at  the  kirk,  to  par- 
take of  the  nacht-maal  (or  night-feast, 
as  the  sacrament  is  there  termed  by 
them),  he  would  be  almost  completely 
lost.     In  a  certain  grandeur  of  a  rude 
desert    description    he    reigns    as   the 
owner  of    broad   acres    and    countless 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.     But  his  lot 
is  a  hard  and  narrow  one,  as  our  idea 
of   life  and   its  many  sympathies  and 
wide  interests  go.      The  mental  wilder- 
ness   is    worse    than    the    actual    one. 
Until  very  recently,  few  books,  news- 
papers, or  literature  of  any  kind,  except, 
perhaps,  an  old  family  Bible  which  has 
served  as  a  register  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  have  graced  the  home 
of    a    South    African    Boer    in    these 
up-country  regions.      The  angel  of  de- 
solation seemed  to   spread  her  wings 
over  the  place,  and  man  appeared  will- 
ing to  go  back  to  the  primitive  acorn- 
eating  epoch.    The  descendants  of  edu- 
cated   Huguenot    settlers    forgot    the 
arts     and     education    of    their    fore- 
fathers.    Perhaps  they  clung  most  to 
the  Puritanism  of  their  religious  creed, 
and   viewed    man    and   nature  in  the 
midst  of  the  freest  physical  life  imagi- 
nable with   the   narrowest  theological 
vision.         Calvinism      hardens    men's 
hearts,  especially    in    a    black    man's 
country.     The  strict  disciples  of  pre- 
destinarianism    have   conceived  of    no 
bridge  between  the  nature    of    black 
and  white.     On  this  side  the  sheep  and 
on  the  other  the  goats,  and  a  great 
gulf  between  the   two  now  and  here- 
after.     This    lonely    life     has     been 
an  evil  thing  for  the   Boers.     It  has 
crystallised     their     conceptions,     and 
made  them  bigots  and  zealots.     Now 
and    then    the    old    Covenanter's    in- 
tensity of    thought  reveals    itself   in 
morbid    speculations    and    imaginings 
as  another  kind  of  light  dawns  upon 
the    solitary    farm-house,    and    echoes 
are    heard    of    the    great    world    out- 


side. Suddenly  the  foundations  of 
a  strict  and  terribly  hard  faith  are 
broken  up,  and  the  uneducated  mind 
is  hopelessly  at  loss  to  find  solace. 
The  great  lonely  brooding  veldt 
presses  with  its  solitude  and  barren- 
ness upon  the  scarcely  awakened  con- 
science, and  the  result  is  despair,  deso- 
lation, and  utter  scepticism.  It  is  the 
penalty  Calvinism  pays  for  its  Pharisaic 
burdens  and  joylessness.  It  is  a  note- 
able  fact  that  the  Dutch  Boer,  when 
once  freed  from  the  terrors  of  his 
Church,  has  no  intellectual  or  spiritual 
prop  to  lean  upon,  and  is  completely 
anarchical.  !No  poetry  or  history  has 
made  for  him  a  spiritual  heritage  in 
the  country  ;  the  mind  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  physical  surroundings,  and  be- 
comes hardened  and  materialised. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  life  in  the 
veldt  is  hard  enough  to  bear,  except  for 
the  mind  educated  elsewhere  which 
can  pause  a  little  and  brood  over  its 
contrasts.  Nature,  there,  is  often  sub- 
lime in  her  aspects,  especially  at  night. 
It  often  happens  that  as  the  sun  sets> 
the  desert  wind  dies  down.  Then,  with 
a  suddenness  of  which  dwellers  in 
northern  climes  have  little  conception, 
the  stars  leap  forth  in  myriads  upon  the 
sky,  the  Milky  Way  spans  the  blue 
vault  with  a  twinkling  zone  of  light, 
and  soon,  it  may  be,  the  great  clear 
queen  of  night  rises  up  behind  the 
mountain,  and  throws  a  silvery  flood 
upon  the  landscape,  hiding  its  ugly 
scars  and  rents  and  brown  rugged- 
ness  with  a  soft  mantle.  There  are 
no  creeping  mists  or  billowy  clouds. 
All  is  clear  and  still.  Perhaps  the 
jackals  and  antelope  are  afoot,  and 
the  sharp  short  bark  of  the  former 
and  the  belling  of  the  bush-buck 
reach  us  from  the  mountain  side.  The 
night-owl  hawks  slowly  and  solemnly 
by,  and  the  kiwie  utters  aloft  his 
well-known  whistling  cry,  sharp  and 
clear,  like  the  curlew's  note  along  the 
shores  of  the  distant  north  But  the 
terrors  of  the  day  have  fled,  and  peace 
is  over  hut  and  kraal. 

But  turn  from  the  deserts  of  the 
interior  to  the  bosch  and  forest 
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country  of  the  south,  and  we  find 
a  wonderful  contrast.  There,  desola- 
tion ;  here,  verdure ;  there,  treeless 
wildernesses ;  here,  kloofs  and  hills 
crowned  with  a  wealth  of  trees  ;  there, 
one  unvarying  brightness  staring  upon 
a  parched  and  stony  landscape ;  here, 
the  broken  shafts  of  light  falling  upon 
emerald  nooks ;  there,  parched  lands, 
dried  watercourses,  and  a  gaping,  deep- 
nssured  veldt  ;  here,  streams  and 
brooklets,  falling  with  pleasant  sound 
past  the  undulating  valleys  till  they 
rush  into  the  sea.  From  the  Knysna 
Heads  and  Plettenburg  Bay,  to  the 
Bluff  at  Natal,  the  coast-line  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles  is  well-wooded  and 
well-watered.  It  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  low-lying,  scrubby,  and  white- 
sanded  shores  of  the  west  coast,  that 
stretch  from  Table  Bay  to  the  nearly 
waterless  littoral  of  Walvisch  Bay  and 
the  German  colony.  It  is  on  the  east 
of  South  Africa,  in  the  ranges  of  hills 
that  culminate  in  the  Quathlamba, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  main  water- 
shed of  the  country.  Parts  of  the 
Kaffrarian  coast  look  from  the  sea 
like  English  park  scenery,  with  clumps 
of  trees  scattered  over  a  smiling  land. 
Beyond  are  the  mountains,  which  seem 
nearly  always  here  to  follow  the  line 
of  the  coast,  and  give  birth  to  those 
numerous  rivers  which  tumble  hur- 
riedly and  noisily  from  their  lofty 
sources  through  picturesque  gorges 
into  the  Indian  Ocean — such  as  the 
Bashee,  Umzimkulu,  and  Umzimvubu. 
In  the  Cape  Colony  itself  perhaps 
the  best  piece  of  forest  scenery  is 
found  in  the  Knysna  district,  close 
under  the  blue  ranges  of  the  Outeniqua 
Mountains,  which  bear  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Hottentot  clan.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  comparatively  little 
real  forest  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Out 
of  the  whole  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  surface,  only  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres  in 
the  Cape  are  covered  by  the  primseval 
forest.  To  the  traveller  wearied  with 
the  open  country  these  forest  glades 
are  inexpressibly  grateful.  Here  is 
the  home  of  the  tall  Knysna  lily,  the 


noblest  of  the  thousand  gladioli  which 
cover  the  slopes  in  spring ;  here  the 
arum  raises  its  pure  white  petals 
up  through  the  soft  beds  of  maiden-, 
hair  fern  in  the  twilight  of  a  deep 
and  solemn  combe ;  here  the  tree-ferns 
spread  over  the  water-worn  rocks  their 
fan-shaped  foliage,  and  here  the  yel- 
low-tree towers  aloft  like  some  grave 
and  reverend  ancestor  of  the  forest, 
with  flowing  white  beard  of  lichen 
gracing  his  gnarled  and  twisted 
limbs.  He  stands  proudly  and  loftily, 
like  a  monarch  in  the  serene  supe- 
riority of  strength,  lording  it  well  in 
these  silent  nooks,  where  the  ruthless 
axe  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  be- 
tween the  forest  properly  so  called 
and  the  bosch  country.  The  extent 
of  the  latter  is  calculated  at  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  acres. 
Along  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Cape  the  Addo  Bush  is  best  known. 
The  elephants  still  roam  along  these 
tracts,  and  occasionally  make  ma- 
rauding expeditions  into  gardens  and 
mealie  plots.  In  their  inquisitive 
zeal  they  have  been  known  to  tear  up 
the  telegraph  poles  along  the  line  that 
runs  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Grahams- 
town.  I  have  myself  seen  a  herd 
of  them  feeding  quietly  within  easy 
range  of  the  railway.  It  is  con- 
venient, however,  to  speak  of  the 
"bush"  and  "forest"  as  if  they  meant 
the  same  thing.  The  one  passes 
easily  and  naturally  into  the  other. 
The  taller  trees  merit  the  grander 
name,  and,  unfortunately  for  South 
Africa,  there  are  comparatively  so  few 
of  them,  if  we  compare  their  number 
with  the  inexhaustible  forest  wealth 
of  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Cape  woods  are,  however,  of  great 
value ;  there  is  the  Cape  box-wood, 
worth,  it  is  said,  a  penny  per  cubic 
inch  for  engraving  purposes ;  the 
sneeze-wood,  with  its  bitter  taste  like 
the  green-heart,  firm  and  strong  and 
proof  against  insects  and  rot  ;  there 
is  the  African  oak,  called  by  the  name 
of  stink-wood,  and  the  yellow-wood 
of  the  yew  class,  and  termed  the 
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pine  of  South  Africa.  The  assegai- 
wood  is  best  known  as  the  wood  from 
which  the  Kaffir  tribes  make  the  shafts 
of  their  lances.  But  in  the  Knysna 
forest  the  smaller  trees  are  countless 
in  number.  Perhaps  the  two  most 
striking  are  the  yellow-wood  and  the 
wild  horse-chestnut.  The  first  is  a 
splendid  tree,  with  beautiful  foliage, 
and  may  claim  royal  honours.  The 
chestnut,  with  its  snow-white  blossoms 
raised  above  the  evergreen  shrubs  of 
the  forest,  is  a  notable  feature  of  the 
landscape. 

The  bosch  or  forest  country  is,  in- 
deed, different  from  the  veldt.  Let 
a  traveller,  who  has  expended  his 
money  and  energies  on  the  exploration 
of  the  interior  plateaux,  try  a  short 
trip  to  the  southern  belt  of  forest 
which  stretches  from  the  Knysna  to 
Humansdorp.  He  will  find  a  decent 
road  cut  by  convict  labour  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  forest 
country  that  lies  between  the  Long 
Kloof  and  the  sea.  He  will  pass 
along  a  hundred  miles  of  noble  and 
romantic  scenery.  There  is  a  spot 
by  a  stream  called  the  Groot  Rivier, 
close  by  the  sea,  on  the  shores  of 
Plettenburg  Bay,  where  I  spent  some 
delightful  weeks.  Sea,  river,  and  hill 
here  meet  in  noble  rivalry.  It  is  the 
ideal  home  for  a  naturalist  and  a 
lover  of  wild  scenery.  The  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature  are  far  different 
from  those  of  the  open  veldt.  The 
cunning  foeri,  with  his  bright  bronze- 
coloured  plumage  flashing  in  the  sun, 
loves  here  to  dart  and  hide  among  the 
lichen-covered  boughs,  making  the  hill- 
side reverberate  with  his  quaint,  gut- 
tural cooing.  The  footer-bird,  from 
his  perch  high  up,  makes  the  welkin 
ring  with  his  merry  peal,  and  the 
troops  of  little  Cape  canaries  twitter 
and  warble  along  in  the  boughs  below. 
The  spreo,  a  well-known  member  of 
the  Sturnidfe,  whistles  loudly  from 
the  beetling  krantz  (cliffs)  not  unlike  our 
English  starling.  Now  and  then  the 
gruff  "  haw  haw "  of  the  baboons 
reach  us  from  a  distance.  Perhaps 
the  crafty  Cape  leopard  is  prowling 


round  the  troop  with  fell  design  of 
seizing  and  carrying  off  a  young  one, 
which,  with  the  indiscretion  of  youth, 
has  roamed  away  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mannikin  baboon,  the 
natural  guardian  of  the  troop.  The 
antelope  here  are  different  from  those 
of  the  veldt.  Instead  of  the  little 
steinbok  and  springbok,  we  find 
the  bush-buck  and  the  blue-buck. 
Often,  as  we  turn  round  the  bole  of 
some  tree,  we  can  hear  the  sxidden 
snort  of  alarm  the  blue-buck  raises  on 
the  approach  of  man.  He  is  the 
smallest  and  most  beautiful,  and  also 
the  most  inquisitive,  of  all  the  African 
antelope.  Tarry  long  enough  by  the 
spot  from  which  you  have  roused  him, 
and  you  will  see  him  coming  back, 
creeping  slily  on  a  reconnoitring  expe- 
dition, with  his  beautiful  lustrous  eyes. 
The  elephants  and  buffaloes  are  the 
primitive  engineers  of  this  country ; 
and  without  their  broad  well-trampled 
paths  the  sportsman  would  have  little 
chance  of  getting  at  his  game  in  the 
thick  deep  scrub. 

To  describe  the  berg  or  mountain 
scenery  of  Soiith  Africa  is  not  so  easy 
though  it  is  sufficiently  distinctive. 
The  highest  peaks  are  in  the  north- 
east of  the  Cape  Colony  and  along 
the  Drakenburg  range,  but  nowhere 
do  they  reach  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  Compassberg  is  about 
eight  thousand  feet,  and  as  we  travel 
westward  the  elevation  decreases 
until  we  reach  the  Kamiesberg  and 
Roggeveldt  Mountains.  Two  distinct 
series  of  ranges  are  traceable  on  the 
map  of  South  Africa.  One  series 
beginning  from  Quathlamba,  and 
forming  the  chief  watershed  of  the 
Orange  River,  is  the  retaining  wall, 
as  it  were,  of  the  interior  plateau. 
The  second  line  includes  a  well-marked 
range  from  the  Zuurberg  and  the 
Winterhoek  to  the  Cedar  Mountains. 
It  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  first,  and 
forms  a  distinct  plateau.  Along  the 
coast  there  are  a  series  of  subsidiary 
and  less  continuous  ranges,  less  marked 
in  character.  Corresponding  with  these 
elevations  there  is  a  variety  of  climate 
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and  scenery.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
traveller  in  search  of  climate  can  suit 
himself,  either  along  the  moister  and 
more  genial  tracts  of  the  coast,  or  on 
the  high  bracing  uplands  of  the  inner 
plateaux.  The  mountains  themselves 
present  an  endless  diversity,  from  the 
Outeniqua  and  Zitzihama  chain,  with 
its  verdure-clad  feet  in  the  southern 
ocean,  to  the  more  barren  and  denuded 
peaks  of  the  Drakenburg. 

In  the  western  corner  on  the  Cape 
peninsula  is  the  well-known  Table 
Mountain.  As  it  is  the  most  remark- 
able so  it  is  the  most  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  of  all  South  African  moun- 
tains. The  high  rolling  uplands  of  the 
Zuurberg  and  Boschburg  are  inspirit- 
ing enough  to  the  traveller  who  cares 
to  explore  them ;  the  narrow  gorges 
and  denies  of  the  Hex  river  valley  are 
grand  and  romantic  ;  the  solitudes  of 
the  Cold  Bokkeveldt  have  a  certain 
wild  charm  of  their  own,  as  their 
ragged  outlines  stand  boldly  up  in  the 
African  light ;  more  picturesque  per- 
haps, and  rounder  in  their  form,  are 
the  wooded  ranges  of  Formosa  catch- 
ing the  sea  mists  from  the  ocean  on 
the  south  ;  the  view,  again,  from  the 
Drakenburg  over  the  broad  valleys  of 
Natal  is  sublime  in  its  sweeping  mag- 
nitude— a  view  that  the  old  voertrekkers 
(pioneers)  caught  an  early  glimpse  of 
when  they  left  the  Free  State  and 
migrated  to  the  east,  and  sought  to 
touch  the  sea  and  gain  a  harbour ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  them  all  to 
equal  the  prospect  from  the  lofty 
pinnacles  of  Table  Mountain,  which 
guards,  sentinel-like,  the  metropolis 
of  South  Africa.  From  a  height  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet  the  eye  can  command 
a  goodly  sweep  when  the  African  sun 
shines  bright  and  clear,  and  the  white 
billowy  mists  of  the  south-easter 
have  rolled  away.  In  the  thunder- 
swept  regions  of  the  interior  the 
jagged  and  serrated  outlines  of  the 
mountains  are  of  a  peculiarly  haixl- 
looking  character.  Denudation  has 
worn  down  and  scarred  their  faces, 
and  men  have  stripped  their  sides  of 
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the  sheltering  forests  and  woods.  In 
Basutoland,  the  Switzerland  of  South 
Africa,  the  hills  are  steep  and  isolated, 
with  flat;  rolling  plateaux  on  their 
summits,  affording  splendid  refuge  for 
the  Basuto  clans,  who  hold  such  strong- 
holds as  Thaba  Bosigo  against  the 
white  man, — and  no  one  can  grudge 
these  savages  their  strongholds. 

Table  Mountain  has  suffered  less 
from  denudation,  perhaps,  than  these 
mountains  of  the  interior.  The  pine 
woods  and  silver  -  trees  protect  its 
sides,  and  the  vineyards  of  Constantia 
give  it  an  aspect  of  cultivated  repose 
which  no  other  South  African  moun- 
tain can  boast.  The  best  time  to 
climb  Table  Mountain  is  in  the  spring 
or  autumn.  There  is  little  danger 
connected  with  the  feat  if  care  is 
taken  not  to  make  the  ascent  when 
the  south-easter  threatens  to  envelop 
its  brow  with  the  well-known  "table- 
cloth." The  neighbouring  range  of 
Hottentot's  Holland,  across  the  waters 
of  False  Bay,  will  tell  us  when  this 
mist  is  coming,  for  at  first  a  dark  line 
is  seen  far  out  to  sea  in  the  south, 
which  creeps  up  little  by  little,  wrap- 
ping up  one  summit  after  another  in 
its  fieecy  folds.  But  once  on  the  flat 
crown  of  Table  Mountain,  or  the 
pinnacle  of  The  Devil's  Peak,  on  a 
clear  day  the  pedestrian  is  well  re- 
warded. To  the  north  and  west  the 
great  spaces  of  the  South  Atlantic 
stretch  with  a  far-reaching  horizon. 
its  swelling  billows  quivering  and 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  reduced 
by  distance  to  the  size,  apparently,  of 
the  smallest  ripple.  Here,  long  before 
the  signal-man  on  the  lower  eminence 
of  the  Lion's  Rump  can  see  it,  may 
be  detected  a  thin  line  of  smoke  down 
in  the  blue  distance  where  sea  and 
sky  seem  to  meet,  floating  and  drift- 
ing to  the  leeward  from  some  ocean- 
going steamer  that  is  nearing  her 
bourne  at  last  in  Table  Bay  after  her 
long  battle  with  wind  and  wave  for 
six  thousand  miles  from  the  shores  of 
old  England.  True  it  is  that  the  sea 
now  seems  a  peaceful  lake,  and  the 
ship  an  easy,  pleasant-looking  craft 
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making  fair  way  in  fair  weather  ;  but 
who  knows  how  she  has  been  buffeted 
and  beaten  in  the  far  north,  or,  per- 
haps, nearer  still  where  the  south- 
east Trades  hurl  the  long  angry 
rollers  in  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena  1 
Even  now,  if  we  look  closely  enough, 
we  may  see  that  yonder  waves  which 
look  like  ripples  are  in  reality  big 
ravening  monsters — the  deep,  strong, 
thick  after-rollers  of  yesterday's  storm. 
We  can  guess  that,  as  we  catch  at 
wayward  intervals  the  dull  roar  that 
echoes  up  along  the  cliffs,  and  watch 
the  yeasty  fringes  curling  and  eddying 
round  the  dark  and  dangerous  rocks 
that  run  far  out  to  sea.  Below,  on  the 
eastern  side,  lies  Capetown,  dwarfed 
down  to  the  dimensions  of  a  toy  town, 
neatly  arranged  and  built  on  the 
white  sands  of  Table  Ba}'.  Outside  a 
few  ships  lie  at  anchor,  swinging  and 
straining  at  their  cables  as  the  waves 
rush  in  from  the  offing.  Table  Bay 
itself  has  a  fine  curve  not  unlike 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  stretches  far 
up  into  the  region  known  as  the  Cape 
Flats,  a  sandy  expanse  covered  with 
green  patches  of  brushwood.  The 
project  of  cutting  a  canal  between 
Table  Bay  and  False  Bay  has  been 
more  than  once  discussed,  and  if  this 
were  done  the  Cape  Peninsula  would 
be  converted  into  an  island.  As  an 
engineering  feat  this  canal  would  be 
a  comparatively  insignificant  one. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  Table 
Mountain  a  range  of  hills  of  less  note 
extends  for  about  thirty  miles  until 
Cape  Point  is  reached.  Here,  at  an 
elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet,  a 
lighthouse  has  been  built,  throwing 
its  welcome  light  over  many  a  mile  of 
ocean.  Few  light-houses  have  been 
built  in  a  grander  or  more  desolate  spot. 
So  precipitous  is  the  site  on  which  this 
beacon-light  is  placed,  that,  at  times, 


in  the  midst  of  the  blinding  mist  and 
spray  the  ray  it  throws  seaward  looks 
like  some  dim.  planet  of  the  heavens 
glancing  down  upon  us  through  the 
rifts  of  the  hurricane.  Careful  indeed 
must  the  mariner  be  as  he  shapes 
his  course  round  the  hoarse-sounding 
Bellows  and  coasts  upwards  past 
Duiker  Klip  to  the  welcome  light 
of  Green  Point  and  the  entrance  of 
Table  Bay. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  storm  of  all 
is  the  one  that  comes  in  winter  time 
from  the  north-west,  and,  as  wind 
meets  current,  heaps  up  terrible  and 
shapeless  masses  of  dark  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipices  of  Cape  Point. 
Little  can  be  heard  but  the  din  of 
conflicting  elements  fighting  a  never- 
ending  fight,  and  dashing  their 
strength  upon  the  hard  grey  granite 
rocks.  Myriads  of  sea-fowl  wing  their 
way  in  struggling  flights  over  the 
crested  billows,  and  shriek  as  they 
mingle  in  the  misty  clouds  that  drive 
upwards  to  the  cliffs.  Now  and  then 
the  stately  albatross  can  be  seen 
amongst  the  lesser  crowds  of  gulls  and 
rnolymocks  and  Cape  pigeons,  sweep- 
ing as  if  in  disdain  majestically 
past  the  lighthouse,  a  stranger  from 
the  south.  To  all  Englishmen  this 
lonely  spot  is  of  deep  interest.  Its 
cliffs  command  the  southern  waves, 
and  from.  Simon's  Town,  the  naval 
station  which  nestles  in  an  arm  of 
False  Bay,  we  guard  with  our  ship<  and 
tars  one  of  the  most  important  ocean- 
highways  of  the  world.  For  Simon's 
Town  has  been  called,  not  inaptly,  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  south.  Round  Cape 
Point  and  the  rocky  bluffs  of  Agulhas 
all  the  commerce  of  the  East  has 
floated,  and  round  them,  if  an  accident 
were  to  happen  to  the  Suez  Canal,  it 
may  all  have  perforce  to  float  again. 
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I. 

LITERATURE  was  my  profession.    I  had 
written  a  good  deal  in  my  time,  but 
none  of  my  productions  had  been  so 
successful    as    we    (my    wife    and    I) 
thought   they  deserved   to  be.      I  did 
not    think    very    much    of   my    wife's 
judgment  in  some  things,  but  in  the 
matter    of    literature    she    showed    a 
discernment  superior  to  that  of  others 
with  larger  pretensions  and  wider  ex- 
perience.    She   was,  like  the  wife  of 
Carlyle,   convinced    of   her    husband's 
genius    and    certain    of    his    ultimate 
recognition  ;  but  I  had  to  wait  longer 
for  the  recognition  than  Carlyle,  and 
I   was  more  hampered   in  my  affairs 
than   the    philosopher   of    Chelsea.      I 
could  not  keep  house  on  one  hundred 
and  fifty    pounds  while    I   wrote  the 
first  volume  of  a  great  history.     I  had 
a  large  family  to  provide  for,  and  the 
family  could  not  postpone  its  dinner 
to  meet  the   requirements  of   genius ; 
so  it  was  the  history  that  had  to  wait. 
I    always    intended   to    write    it — 
that,  or  something  equally  important. 
There    are    many   forms    in    which    a 
masterpiece  may  be   written.      Some- 
times 1  thought  of  a  tragedy,  but  that 
was  sure  not  to  pay  ;  and  Shakespeare 
has  killed  the  drama  in  England — no 
room  for  any  little  stars  with  that  sun 
shining   in   the  sky.     Then  I  thought 
of  a  novel ;  but  novels  have  become  so 
common,    almost     vulgar ;    everybody 
writes  them.     Then  I  thought  of  epic 
poetry,  or  a  work  on  philosophy,  or  a 
social    satire,    or — in    fact,    anything 
would  do,  as   a   mere   vehicle   for  the 
conveyance    of   genius.     My   wife    re- 
marked that  the  form  was  immaterial ; 
the  fact  of  the  substance  being  there 
was   the   important  thing ;  and  I  felt 
that   she  was  right.     I  had   no  idea, 
however,    that    I   should    become   an 


illustration  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
dictum  as  to  the  proper  function  of 
the  age,  and  that  my  great  work,  my 
successful  work,  would  be  one  of 
criticism. 

I  was  in  no  hurry  to  begin  the  great 
task  of  my  life :  I  waited  for  the 
maturity  of  my  powers  ;  but  it  came 
at  last  to  be  understood  by  everybody 
that  I  should  produce  something  im- 
portant before  long.  In  the  meantime 
one  or  two  preliminary  things  which  I 
attempted  in  the  direction  of  perma- 
nent literature  did  not  bring  to  me 
the  popularity  or  remuneration  which 
I  might  have  expected.  They  cost  me 
money,  in  fact ;  and  my  friends  rarely 
referred  to  them,  or  seemed  to  re- 
member them.  They  always  asked, 
"  When  is  your  great  work  coming 
out,  Rodney  ?"  as  if  they  knew  of 
nothing  which  was  out  already. 

Still  I  picked  up  a  living  some- 
how or  other,  though  it  was  more  by 
means  of  working  at  odds  and  ends  of 
literature  than  by  the  making  of  real 
books.  I  was  known  as  a  useful  man 
who  could  fill  an  empty  corner,  where 
no  signature  was  wanted,  very  re- 
spectably. I  could  be  relied  upon  to 
supply  an  anecdote,  to  look  up  a  sub- 
ject for  a  hasty  article,  or  to  run  off 
across  the  kingdom  at  an  hour' s  notice 
to  make  a  report.  I  got  plenty  of 
work  therefore  which  brought  me 
profit,  though  it  did  not  add  to  my 
fame.  It  threw  me  also  in  the  way 
of  a  great  many  distinguished  people, 
and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, again  and  again  how  little  the 
distinction  of  many  of  them  was  de- 
served, and  how  a  mere  chance  had 
lifted  them  to  a  position  which  I  and 
others  of  the  Great  Unrecognised  could 
not  reach.  I  used  to  note  down  these 
observations  as  I  made  them,  and  it 
gave  me  a  grim  satisfaction  to  look 
F  F  2 
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out  my  old  diaries  from  time  to  time, 
and  see  there  the  records  of  the  follies 
and  inanities  of  men  whom  the  world 
applauded.  I  read  them  to  my  wife 
also  on  rare  occasions,  and  she  would 
sigh  a  little  as  she  listened,  and  wish 
that  the  world  would  not  continue  so 
blind  to  my  merits.  She  was  a  very 
good  wife  to  me,  but  not  so  economical 
as  Carlyle's,  and  she  did  not  keep  the 
house  as  quiet  as  I  should  have  liked  : 
she  was  rather  weak  in  her  treatment 
of  the  children.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
reason  that  I  never  wrote  a  '  French 
He  volution.' 

When  our  children  were  some  of 
them  grown  up  (one  daughter,  in  fact, 
being  married)  my  great  work  was 
still  not  begun,  and  our  pecuniary 
affairs  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  ever. 
We  were  a  little  behind  in  our  bills, 
as  usual,  and  I  had  been  compelled  to 
renew  the  mortgage  on  our  house 
(which  belonged  to  my  wife)  instead 
of  paying  it  off,  as  I  had  intended  to 
do  if  I  had  found  time  for  my  first 
volume  somewhat  sooner.  The  mort- 
gagee was  getting  troublesome  too ; 
houses  were  down  in  the  market, 
many  standing  empty,  and  he  com- 
plained that  we  were  letting  ours 
drop  into  absolute  ruin  for  want  of 
repair.  He  should  like  to  put  his 
money  on  something  securer.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that  while  I  had  his 
interest  to  pay  I  could  not  afford  to 
spend  anything  on  the  house,  but  the 
explanation  did  not  seem  to  satisfy 
him.  I  suggested  to  my  son-in-law 
(who  was  rich)  that  he  should  buy  the 
house  from  us,  put  it  in  repair,  and 
let  us  rent  it :  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  like  the  notion.  Perhaps  he  felt 
doubtful  about  the  rent ;  I  should 
have  been  so  in  his  place. 
.  Something  had  to  be  done,  however. 
I  was  having  an  idle  time.  Nobody 
seemed  to  want  my  services  anywhere. 
There  were  no  vacant  corners  in  maga- 
zines. Every  page  was  filled  up  by 
papers  with  big  signatures  at  the  end 
of  them.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
to  begin  my  masterpiece.  Unluckily, 
my  family  was,  as  usual,  watching  the 


operations  of  my  pen  with  hungry  eyes  ; 
there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  a  whole 
volume  ;  it  was  necessary  to  think  of 
something  immediate,  and  something 
turned  up.  It  came  in  the  shape  of 
Lord  Selcover,  who  was  going  on  a 
hunting  expedition  into  the  heart  of 
Africa.  He  intended  to  make  a  big 
concern  of  it,  and  had  already  engaged 
an  artist  to  do  the  sketches  of  his 
adventures  and  discoveries.  He  offered 
me  the  post  of  literary  man  of  the 
party,  to  record  events,  and  help  him 
to  prepare  a  book  for  publication 
afterwards.  In  consideration  of  the 
danger  of  the  excursion  half  my  fee 
was  to  be  paid  before  I  started,  so 
that  my  family  might  be  provided 
for  in  my  absence. 

This  seemed  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  thrown  away.  My  wife  objected 
to  the  distance  and  the  danger  ;  but 
the  necessity  of  a  continuation  of  the 
daily  family  dinner  was  acknowledged 
to  be  inevitable,  and  to  the  pressure 
of  this  most  persistent  circumstance 
the  interests  of  my  masterpiece  had  to 
yield  once  more. 

My  adventures  in  Africa  were  re- 
markable enough,  but  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  narrate  them  here.  Other 
persons  have  had  adventures  quite  as 
remarkable,  whereas  my  experience 
after  my  return  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
my  experience  alone,  no  one  else  having 
gone  through  the  same.  Somebody 
else  will  very  likely  go  through  it  in 
the  future,  the  progress  of  probabilities 
tending  in  that  direction,  but  nobody 
has  done  so  yet.  When  I  went  out  to 
Africa  I  was  a  poor  man,  with  multi- 
tudes of  acquaintances  who  all  wished 
me  well  (I  had  such  a  reputation  for 
usefulness  and  good-nature  !)  ;  when  I 
came  back  I  found  myself  compara- 
tively rich,  and  apparently  without  a 
single  friend. 

Lord  Selcover  has  published  an 
account  of  our  adventures  in  Africa, 
with  a  handsome  tribute  to  my  per- 
sonal worth  (suppressed  in  a  later 
edition),  but  a  very  insufficient  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  obligations  to  me  in 
the  literary  department  of  his  book. 
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With  regard  to  that  book  I  wish  to 
point  out  two  things.  First,  that  there 
is  an  error  on  the  three  hundred  and 
fifth  page,  in  which  I  am  stated  to 
have  died  of  fever  at  Manzamzavaboo, 
and  there  been  buried  by  a  faithful 
native  servant  (afterwards  brought  to 
England,  to  be  feasted  and  rewarded 
by  my  wife — I  wish  I  could  meet  that 
native  !),  for  I  did  not  die,  and  I  never 
was  buried,  as  I  am  here  now  to 
testify.  Secondly,  I  beg  the  reader  to 
notice  the  difference  of  style  between 
the  pages  preceding  this  erroneous 
statement  and  those  following  it,  the 
explanation  being  that  Lord  Selcover 
had  the  use  of  rny  notes  and  journals 
in  preparing  his  book  up  to  the  date 
of  my  supposed  death.  Afterwards 
he  hadn't.  Further  comment  is 
unnecessary. 

I  was  left  at  Manzamzavaboo  by  my 
companions,  sick  of  a  fever,  and  in  the 
care  of  a  native  servant.  1  was  to 
follow  the  rest  of  the  party  to  their 
next  halting  place  when  sufHcieritly 
recovered.  My  recovery  was  slow,  and 
my  servant  took  fright.  He  was  un- 
aware of  the  nature  of  Englishmen, 
and  imagined  that  we  had  been  aban- 
doned by  our  friends  far  from  his 
native  kraal.  He  thought  the  matter 
over,  and  one  fine  evening  (the 
weather  always  is  favourable  on  these 
occasions)  he  decamped  with  those 
things  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
consider  the  most  valuable  of  my 
belongings,  my  medicines  and  my 
manuscripts.  When  he  overtook  my 
friends  (who  were  just  thinking  of 
sending  to  inquire  why  I  did  not  come 
on),  he  told  a  deplorable  tale  of  my 
illness  and  his  devotion,  of  the  un- 
kindness  of  the  chief  of  the  village 
where  we  were  left,  of  his  desperate 
flight  with  me  through  the  jungle,  of 
my  failing  by  the  way,  of  his  efforts 
to  save  me,  of  my  gratitude  to  him 
and  dying  recommendation  of  him  to 
my  friends.  He  described  the  exact 
situation  of  my  grave,  and  delivered 
up  my  notes  and  journals. 

I  suppose  my  friends  were  sorry, 
but  they  did  not  go  back  to  put  up  a 


tombstone.  My  admirable  native  gave 
them  such  an  account  of  the  war  which 
had  broken  out  behind  them  and  over- 
whelmed whole  villages  with  desola- 
tion, that  they  decided  to  press  forward 
and  leave  the  unhappy  country  to  its 
fate. 

I  soon  guessed  what  had  happened 
when  my  native  servant  disappeared 
with  my  belongings,  and  I  heard  no 
more  of  my  friends ;  but  I  found  my- 
self in  a  very  awkward  position,  and 
it  took  me  mouths  to  make  my  way 
alone  out  of  that  savage  country  to 
the  sea-coast,  civilisation,  and  ships.  I 
did  not  telegraph  to  anybody  when  I 
reached  a  telegraph  station.  I  felt 
inclined  to  appear  unannounced,  and 
to  see  what  had  happened. 

I  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  the  first 
person  I  ran  against  was  my  old  friend 
Dick  Hodgson.  He  looked  at  me  with 
perplexity  and  without  recognition  at 
first,  then  something  like  surprise  and 
a  comical  dismay  came  over  his  face  as 
he  exclaimed,  "  By  Jove,  if  it  isn't 
Tom  liodney  !  Then  you're  not  dead 
after  all?" 

"  Apparently  not,"  I  replied  testily, 
"  and  I  should  rather  like  a  welcome 
from  the  first  friend  I  meet  after 
months  among  the  savages.  Can't  you 
say  you're  glad  to  see  me?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am  !  "  and  he  put  out 
his  hand  with  cordiality  ;  "  but  it's  a 
queer  experiment  coming  back  from 
the  dead  like  this,  you  know.  Seen 
anybody  but  me!  " 

"  Not  a  creature,"  I  said,  disturbed 
by  his  manner.  "  Perhaps  something 
is  wrong.  You  can  tell  me  whether 
they  are  all  well  at  home.  I  am 
terribly  anxious  to  hear." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  are  all  well.  First- 
rate,  in  fact;  I  heard  the  other 
day.  Nothing  wrong ;  certainly 
not." 

"  You  are  an  old  friend,  Hodgson  ; 
you  will  know  whether  they  have  been 
in  money  difficulties  through  my  pro- 
longed absence." 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  quite  the  con- 
trary, I  should  say."  He  spoke  with 
a  little  embarrassment,  and  I  thought 
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that  his  face  was  rather  redder  than  it 
used  to  be. 

"  That  is  strange,"  I  remarked  ; 
"  but  I  suppose  that  Selcover  would 
behave  handsomely." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt ;  no  doubt  he  would. 
Quite  so.  Selcover  would  be  certain 
to  come  down  handsomely.  Of  course." 
Then  there  was  a  pause.  We  looked 
at  one  another,  and  Dick's  face  grew 
a  little  redder.  Perhaps  the  sea  air 
did  it. 

"Are  you  staying  here?"  I  asked, 
expecting  an  invitation  to  go  with 
him. 

"  Yes,  down  here  with  my  wife. 
Well,  good-bye,  glad  to  have  seen  you 
again," — and  he  made  off,  in  a  mighty 
hurry,  as  if  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  lingering  longer. 

I  had  never  liked  his  wife  (though 
I  had  carefully  concealed  this  fact 
from  her  observation),  and  I  now  put 
down  to  her  fault  his  want  of  hos- 
pitality. It  was  her  influence  that 
had  changed  him.  Yet  somehow  or 
other  I  felt  chilled  by  the  encounter, 
in  spite  of  this  explanation.  I  did  not 
fancy  any  more  surprises,  and  I  tele- 
graphed to  my  club  in  London  that  I 
should  arrive  shortly  ;  also  to  my 
son-in-law,  to  appoint  a  meeting  with 
him. 

On  reaching  my  son-in-law's  office  I 
found  him  waiting  for  me,  but  his 
countenance  was  gloomy  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  was  no  enthusiasm  of 
delight  in  his  manner.  I  might  have 
concluded  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  me 
home  again,  but  for  the  folly  of  such 
an  idea.  We  had  always  been  on  the 
best  of  terms;  it  was,  indeed,  my 
parental  influence  which  had  induced 
Clara,  his  wife,  to  overlook  sundry  of 
his  personal  defects  for  the  sake  of  his 
handsome  income.  I  might  have 
understood  his  manner  if  he  had  had 
any  interest  in  my  death,  but  the 
contrary  was  the  case  ;  for  if  I  had 
never  returned  he  might  have  found 
himself  compelled  to  assist  my  half- 
fledged  youngsters  in  their  struggle  to 
establish  themselves.  Still  he  was 
evidently  displeased.  He  seemed  to 


share  a  prevailing  belief  that  a  man 
who  has  been  reported  dead  has  no 
right  to  come  to  life  again.  He  did 
riot  ask  me  to  go  home  with  him  to 
see  Clara  ;  he  said  that  he  supposed  I 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  my 
f.-iuiily  in  the  country.  He  confirmed 
Hodgson's  news  of  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  my  household,  but  failed 
to  explain  the  latter  mysterious  cir- 
cumstance. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  was  Lord  Sel- 
cover," he  remarked  gloomily  ;  "  except 
perhaps  just  at  first.  They'll  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

There  was  about  him  an  air  of 
injury,  of  foreboding  and  of  reticence, 
which  I  could  not  fathom.  Everything 
was  outwardly  right  in  my  family 
affairs,  but  something  must  be  in- 
wardly wrong  to  explain  the  dark 
looks,  the  hints  and  the  reserve 
which  I  seemed  destined  to  encounter 
in  tmexpected  places. 

I  left  him  to  go  to  my  club.  On 
my  way  I  met  several  of  my  acquaint- 
ances. One  or  two  of  them  did  not 
seem  to  see  me.  Of  the  others  one 
spoke  to  me  coldly  and  said  he  had  an 
engagement  elsewhere;  a  second  looked 
at  me  with  unmistakable  dismay,  and 
remarked,  "  I  say,  but  this  is  a  thing, 
you  know,"  refusing  to  explain  him- 
self further ;  and  a  third  greeted  me 
with  kindness  but  regarded  me  with 
evident  compassion.  I  could  endure 
the  suspense  no  longer. 

"I  am  sure  something  is  wrong  at 
home,  Jones,"  I  said  in  agitation, 
"  but  no  one  will  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  Oh,  nothing  wrong,  1  assure  you," 
said  Jones;  "nothing  that  I  know 
of." 

"  But  everybody  looks  at  me  as  if  I 
had  not  a  right  to  come  back,  as  if  I 
had  injured  somebody  by  coming  back, 
as  if  I  should  find  it  out  presently, 
and  be  sorry  I  had  done  it.  My  wife 
is  well,  my  children  are  all  well,  so  I 
am  assured  ;  and  nobody  belonging  to 
me  has  done  wrong  or  got  into  money 
difficulties.  It  must  be  something 
strange,  or  unusual.  Tell  me  what  it 
is,  Jones." 
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Jones  twirled  his  moustache,  and 
told  me  I  must  fancy  things. 

"  I  fancy  the  strangest  things  while 
I  am  kept  in  the  dark.  Tell  me  the 

truth,  Jones.  Has  my  wife married 

again  1  "  I  faltered,  bringing  my  worst 
surmise  ruthlessly  to  the  front. 

"  Married  again  !  Good  gracious  ! 
That  old — ahem !  Nothing  of  the 
sort,  I  assure  you.  What  could  have 
put  such  a  notion  into  your  head  1  " 

"She  is  not  even  engaged  to  be 
married  1  "  I  persisted. 

"  Not  a  whisper  of  it.  Why,  man, 
you've  not  been  dead — supposed  to  be, 
I  should  say,  for  twelve  months  yet." 

"  Then  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  Rodney,  hadn't  you 
better  get  home  and  find  out  about 
your  own  affairs  from  your  own 
people  instead  of  running  about  Lon- 
don asking  everybody  you  meet  what's 
happened  to  you  since  you  were  last 
alive  ? " 

"  I'm  on  my  way  to  my  own  people," 
I  answered  testily,  "and  it's  the  odd 
look  of  everybody  that  makes  me  ask 
these  questions.  I  might  be  Rip  Van 
Winkle  by  the  way  I'm  forgotten,  or 
greeted  by  those  kind  enough  to 
recollect  me." 

"  Ah,  well,  it's  an  experiment,  you 
know,  coining  back  in  this  sort  of 
fashion." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  stayed 
in  Africa  because  some  one  happens  to 
have  said  that  I  died  there?"  I  sug- 
gested scoffingly. 

"  No,  no,"  he  remonstrated,  "  some 
fellows  might  tell  you  it  would  have 
been  wisest ;  but  I  don't  go  as  far  as 
that.  You'll  pull  through,  no  doubt, 
and  live  it  down." 

"  Pull  through  my  friends'  welcome, 
I  presume  you  mean,  for  I  can  find 
out  nothing  else  that's  wrong,"  I 
answered  him  in  some  indignation ; 
and  so  I  left  him. 

I  went  on  to  the  club,  no  longer 
prepared  for  the  enthusiastic  greeting 
to  which  I  had  at  first  looked  forward. 
What  a  change  a  few  mouths  had 
made  in  the  national  habits !  People 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to  shake 


hands  in  England,  and  every  man  was 
so  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  that 
the  return  of  a  friend  from  the  dead 
hardly  awakened  any  interest. 

As  I  entered  my  club  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  feeling  increased.  I  seemed  a 
stranger  there  and  an  interloper.  A 
mysterious  change  had  fallen  over  my 
intimates.  Laughing  men  looked 
solemn,  cordial  men  looked  cool,  curi- 
ous men  were  unusually  absorbed  in 
their  own  occupations.  Some  of  them 
nodded  to  me  casually,  more  of  them 
did  not  lift  their  heads  or  turn  my 
way ;  a  sort  of  silence  fell  on  them  all 
as  I  went  in,  and  a  sense  of  em- 
barrassment. Only  one  came  forward 
to  greet  me.  "  So  you've  got  back 
again.  Heard  of  it  this  morning. 
Not  killed  after  all.  Droll  mistake 
to  make.  Regular  hot  water  and  all 
that.  But  I  suppose  it  pays.  Most 
fellows  have  to  wait  till  they  get 
nothing  by  it  themselves.  You're  in 
luck  there." 

He  was  a  man  whom  I  knew  very 
slightly,  and  his  manner  seemed  to  me 
impertinent.  I  did  not  understand  in 
the  least  what  he  meant,  but  I  would 
not  condescend  to  inquire.  I  turned 
round  and  walked  out  of  the  club  ; 
for  the  sight  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends 
with  his  head  hidden  behind  an  im- 
mense newspaper,  and  a  distinct  asser- 
tion, "  Nothing  is  happening  that 
interests  me  "  in  the  attitude  of  his 
legs,  was  quite  too  much  for  me. 

At  the  door  I  met  Lord  Selcover 
coming  in.  To  my  astonishment  he 
put  up  his  eye-glass  and  stared  at  me 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  went  on  his 
way  without  any  sign  of  recognition. 

This  was  the  worst  of  all,  and  the 
most  incomprehensible.  The  man  who 
owed  me  every  reparation  for  his  care- 
less desertion,  the  man  in  whose  service 
I  had  suffered  and  was  supposed  to 
have  died,  who  ought  to  have  met  me 
with  apology,  congratulation,  and  wel- 
come, cut  me  in  the  coolest  and  most 
public  manner  at  our  first  encounter  ! 

I  could  not  demand  an  explanation 
then  and  there.  I  was  too  much 
mystified  and  doubtful  of  my  own 
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senses.  I  remembered  the  advice  of 
Jones  and  hurried  off  to  the  station, 
determined  to  risk  no  more  encounters 
until  I  reached  home. 


II. 

I  TRAVELLED  with  strangers,  and  felt 
glad  that  it  so  happened.  A  friend 
had  become  an  object  of  dread  to  me. 
Arrived  at  the  home  rail  way- station  I 
was  pleased  to  find  the  officials  as 
pleasant  and  respectful  as  ever.  One 
or  two  of  my  poorer  neighbours  also, 
whom  I  met  as  I  walked  to  the  house, 
greeted  me  with  kindly  looks.  I  began 
to  feel  more  cheerful,  and  to  believe 
that  I  had  left  my  nightmare — what- 
ever it  was — behind  me. 

Near  the  house  I  overtook  and 
passed  the  mortgagee  of  the  place.  I 
remembered  that  my  son-in-law  had 
said  something  which  implied  that  he 
had  given  my  wife  no  trouble  in  my 
absence.  I  stopped  therefore  to  thank 
him  for  his  consideration.  He  took 
my  thanks  rather  oddly,  and  seemed 
embarrassed  by  them.  I  concluded  that 
he  was  a  modester  man  than  I  had 
imagined. 

Arrived  at  my  own  gate  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  air  of  neatness  and 
prosperity  about  the  establishment. 
Some  repairs  had  evidently  been  exe- 
cuted. The  garden  was  in  perfect 
order.  A  new  set  of  tennis  nets  and 
balls  encumbered  the  lawn.  It  was 
clear  that  my  family  was  at  any  rate 
not  suffering  from  lack  of  money. 
Lord  Selcover's  generosity  must  have 
been  immense  to  justify  such  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  my  wife ;  and 
how  could  immense  generosity  be  com- 
pitible  with  his  greeting  of  me?  He 
could  not  have  supposed  that  I  had 
intentionally  cheated  him.  Here  was 
the  mystery  again,  but  in  a  pleasanter 
form  than  that  in  which  it  had  met 
me  in  London. 

The  maid  who  opened  the  front  door 
for  me  of  course  rushed  away  with  a 
shriek,  although  she  knew  that  I 
was  expected  that  day,  my  son-in-law 
having  written,  on  the  receipt  of  my 


telegram,  to  break  the  news  to  my 
wife  :  but  people  of  that  class  never 
can  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of  a 
good  fright.  She  explained  afterwards 
that  she  "  couldn't  but  think  it  was 
master's  ghost  after  all,"  when  she 
saw  me  standing  on  the  steps.  She 
was  the  same  maid  that  we  had  had 
before  I  left  home,  but  her  appearance 
was  altered  as  much  as  that  of  the 
house  ;  her  cap  was  neater,  her  apron 
more  pretentious  ;  she  had  no  longer 
the  slovenly  and  casual  air  of  one  con- 
scious of  over-due  wages,  and  more 
proficient  in  the  art  of  bringing  in 
impertinent  messages  from  the  trades- 
people than  of  receiving  distinguished 
visitors  with  politeness.  I  could  see 
this,  in  spite  of  her  hasty  departure. 

I  made  my  way  on  to  the  dining- 
room  unannounced,  and  there  I  found 
my  eldest  son  sitting  with  the  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  Willie 
received  me  pretty  much  as  I  might 
have  expected  him  to  do,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  awkwardness,  affection  and 
self-assertion.  He  had  been  having 
fine  times  in  my  absence,  as  the  head 
of  the  house  and  the  idol  of  his 
mother,  and  he  might  well  feel  ag- 
grieved that  this  position  should  be 
snatched  from  him.  But  there  was  no 
mystery  about  him.  He  was  frank 
and  natural  enough. 

1  turned  to  Lucinda.  Her  very 
presence  in  the  house  was  a  sign  of 
my  wife's  extravagance  at  a  time  when 
she  ought  to  have  been  husbanding  her 
resources  to  the  utmost,  entertaining 
no  visitors,  and  arranging  for  the 
future.  But  I  had  always  been  good 
to  Lucinda.  I  had  treated  her  as  a 
daughter,  in  spite  of  the  imprudence 
of  Willie  in  forming  an  engagement 
so  young,  when  he  scarcely  earned 
enough,  (in  the  city  office  in  which  I 
had  placed  him)  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses. Therefore  I  smiled  paternally 
on  the  young  lady  and  advanced  to 
greet  her  with  the  usual  kiss.  To  my 
surprise  she  retreated,  put  her  hands 
before  her  face,  and  said,  half-crying, 
"  No,  I  can't ;  I  can't  indeed.  1  don't 
know  how  you  can  expect  me  to." 
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Then  she  fled  precipitately  from  the 
room.  I  looked  at  Willie  in  amaze- 
ment. But  he  gave  me  no  explana- 
tion. 

"  I  think  you  oughtn't  to  mind," 
was  all  he  said  ;  "  of  course  it's  likely 
that  she  will  feel  like  that.  I'll  go 
and  tell  mother  you're  here." 

When  I  met  my  wife  I  felt  that  I 
had  cruelly  wronged  her  in  imagining 
that  she  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  mysterious  unpleasantness 
hanging  over  me.  She  might  have 
been  extravagant  and  thoughtless  in 
my  absence,  but  she  was  full  of  raptur- 
ous delight  at  my  return.  To  her  I 
was  everything  that  I  had  ever  been, 
and  a  hero  into  the  bargain.  I  could 
hardly  get  her  to  believe  that  I  had 
not  actually  been  buried  and  dug  my 
way  out  of  my  grave  with  my  own 
hands. 

"  What  you  have  gone  through  !  " 
she  sighed  sympathetically.  "  How 
can  we  ever  make  up  to  you  for  what 
you  have  suffered  ?  " 

I  did  not  like  to  trouble  her  in  the 
first  joy  of  our  meeting  by  any  refer- 
ence to  the  unkindness  of  my  London 
acquaintances,  nor  to  vex  her  by  any 
hints  as  to  her  own  superfluous  ex- 
penditure. She  assured  me  that  the 
children  were  all  well,  and  that  she 
was  not  in  want  of  money. 

"  I  may  say  that  we  are  better  off 
than  we  ever  were,"  she  remarked, 
"  and  it  is  all  your  cleverness.  I 
always  felt  sure  that  some  day  or 
other  you  would  do  it." 

I  did  not  understand  her,  for  I 
thought  she  could  not  have  always 
felt  sure  I  should  be  left  for  dead  in 
Africa ;  but  as  there  seemed  no  cause 
for  anxiety,  and  no  need  to  take  im- 
mediate action,  I  was  willing  to  defer 
all  explanations  until  the  next  day. 

"  I  ought  to  have  gone  out  to  dinner 
this  evening,"  my  wife  remarked,  "  to 
the  Simpsons,  but  of  course  I  shall 
send  an  excuse  now."  She  was  saved 
the  trouble,  however  ;  for  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  a  note  was  put 
into  her  hand  which  she  read  with 
satisfaction. 


"  How  very  considerate  of  them  !  " 
she  said  ;  "  they  have  sent  to  say  they 
won't  expect  me." 

"  Eather  odd  of  them  to  take  the 
initiative,"  I  observed,  and  put  out 
my  hand  for  the  note.  "  Dear  Mrs. 
Rodney,"  so  it  ran,  "  we  have  heard  of 
the  fortunate  return  of  your  husband, 
and  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  like  to 
leave  him  in  order  to  keep  your  en- 
gagement with  us.  We  have  there- 
fore decided  to  put  off  our  little  dinner 
for  the  present.  With  congratulations, 
yours  sincerely,  Amelia  Simpson." 

"  I  wonder  they  didn't  ask  me  to  go 
too,"  I  remarked,  with  a  doubtful 
laugh  ;  "  perhaps  they  were  afraid  I 
might  do  it  without  asking,  so  they 
sent  this  preventive." 

"  Nonsense,  Torn.  The  Simpsons 
have  been  very  kind,  not  like  some 
people." 

"  Everybody  has  not  been  kind 
then  1  " 

"  Some  people  are  so  jealous.  And 
you  have  been  so  much  talked  about," 
said  my  wife  with  placidity.  I  did 
not  press  the  subject  further,  though 
it  struck  me  as  curious  that  any 
fellow's  friends  should  be  jealous  of 
the  fame  achieved  by  that  fellow's 
death  among  strangers  in  a  savage 
country. 

I  was  glad  to  be  once  more  in  my 
own  comfortable  home — more  comfort- 
able than  ever,  with  the  chairs  re- 
covered, and  a  new  hearthrug — within 
sight  of  my  smiling  wife  and  delighted 
children  (Lucinda  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground with  Willie),  and  not  inclined 
to  hurry  into  an  unpleasant  topic 
which  had  no  urgency. 

The  next  morning  I  slept  late. 
When  I  got  down  stairs  my  son  had 
already  gone  off  to  town,  and  my  wife 
was  busy  with  a  dressmaker. 

"  With  the  crape  taken  off  and  a 
little  coloured  trimming,  you  could 
wear  it  perfectly  well,"  the  woman  was 
declaring  as  I  looked  into  the  door  of 
my  wife's  special  room.  There  was 
an  unmistakable  widow's  bonnet  on  a 
chair,  and  a  very  handsome  black  silk 
dress  spread  to  its  full  length  before 
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the  thoughtful  eyes  of  my  wife  and 
her  professional  adviser.  I  decided 
not  to  interrupt  them,  and  went  into 
the  garden  to  look  round. 

Here  my  impression  of  neatness  and 
general  improvement  was  confirmed. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  change,  and 
a  change  for  the  better.  My  wife's 
clothing  and  that  of  my  children  had 
alone  the  old  shabby  worn-too-long 
look,  but  this  was  now  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  hurriedly 
put  off  their  new  black  clothes  to 
receive  me.  Other  things  indicated 
the  presence  of  money  ;  they  also  in- 
dicated the  absence  of  me.  When  I 
opened  my  wardrobe  it  was  full  of  my 
daughter's  dresses  ;  when  I  went  to 
my  writing-table  I  found  the'top  drawer 
crammed  with  letters  in  a  fine  writing, 
signed  Lueinda  ;  my  son's  razors  were 
in  my  dressing-case,  and  my  private 
box  of  cigars  was  quite  empty.  These 
things  I  was  prepared  to  note  with 
philosophy ;  my  return  had  been  sud- 
den, and  my  wife  hfd  not  had  time  to 
clear  away  all  the  evidences  of  my 
having  been  supposed  to  be  done  with 
which  were  certain  to  have  accumu- 
lated in  my  absence.  She  was  begin- 
ning valiantly  with  the  dressmaker ; 
and  I  was  willing  to  appreciate  her 
efforts,  and  to  shut  my  eyes  to  trifles 
which  she  could  not  desire  me  to  see. 
What  I  could  not  understand  was 
the  air  of  renovation  in  the  establish- 
ment itself,  and  the  absence  of  any 
new  furrows  of  anxiety  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  its  mistress. 

From,  the  garden  I  strolled  into  the 
road,  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  as  well  go  on  and  call  on  one 
or  two  neighbours  who  lived  close  at 
hand,  and  who  would  certainly  be  glad 
to  see  me.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  London  or  literature,  and  could 
not  be  jealous  of  the  fame  I  had 
involuntarily  acquired.  I  was  yearn- 
ing for  some  of  that  warm  welcome 
and  enthusiastic  interest  which  my 
adventures  ought  to  have  secured  for 
me. 

At  the  first  two  houses  my  friends 
were  not  at  home.  I  knew  their 


habits,  and  was  surprised  at  this.  I 
went  on  to  a  third  house,  and  there  I 
was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  and 
allowed  to  wait  a  long  time.  Sundry 
books  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  I 
amused  myself  by  looking  into  these. 
Three  handsomely  bound  and  rather 
thick  volumes  attracted  my  attention. 
I  took  one  up  and  opened  it.  My  own 
name  stared  at  me  from  the  title  page, 
and  underneath  I  saw  the  magic  words, 
"  Fifth  Edition." 

None  of  my  surprises  had  been 
equal  to  this.  I  felt  like  one  in  a 
dream.  Here  was  my  great  work 
evidently  written,  printed,  published, 
and  successful,  and  I  could  remember 
nothing  about  it !  Could  my  African 
fever  have  destroyed  my  memory? 
Had  I,  before  I  left  home,  achieved 
the  long  -  contemplated  masterpiece, 
and  left  it  in  the  publisher's  hands'? 
Impossible  !  A  mother  may  forget 
her  sucking  child,  but  an  author  can- 
not forget  the  fruit  of  his  brains,  the 
offspring  of  his  genius.  My  genius 
had  been  childless,  of  that  I  was  cer- 
tain, and  yet — three  bulky  volumes, 
closely  printed,  and  "  fifth  edition  "  on 
the  title-page  ! 

I  was  so  much  dazed  by  the  sight  of 
my  own  name  and  those  two  most 
unexpected  words  underneath  it — two 
words  significant  of  fame  and  fortune 
in  my  chosen  world — that  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
the  title  of  the  book  itself.  I  began 
to  turn  over  the  pages  instead.  I 
caught  sight  of  names  that  I  well 
knew,  and  plunged  into  the  middle  of 
an  anecdote.  Could  I  ever  have 
written  this  1  And  if  I  had  been  so 
ill-advised  as  to  put  it  on  paper,  by 
what  misfortune  had  it  got  into  the 
printer's  hands  1 

"  The  editor  of  '  Scandal '  is  a  man 
whose  own  life  would  sell  half-a-dozen 
numbers  of  his  paper  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  relate  the  disreputable  side  of 
it," — why,  that  very  editor  had  been 
one  of  my  most  reliable  employers  in 
the  past ; — lie  would  never  print  a 
paragraph  of  mine  again  !  And  what 
came  next?  "  The  meanness  of  Lord 
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Selcover  in  money  matters  is  notorious. 
If  he  has  nob  inherited  the  apron  of 
his  shop-keeping  grandfather,  he  has 
kept  the  calculating  faculties  and  the 
grasping  disposition  of  that  immediate 
ancestor  unimpaired." 

I  felt  myself  going  hot  and  cold. 
No  wonder  that  I  had  been  cut  at  the 
club  and  passed  unnoticed  in  the  Lon- 
don streets.  I  cast  my  eye  to  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  saw  printed  there, 
"  The  diary  and  recollections  of  the 
late  Thomas  Rodney." 

This  then  was  my  great  work,  and 
the  one  by  which  I  was  to  be  known 
to  the  world  !  It  had  had  a  large  sale  ; 
I  understood  now  why  my  wife  had  a 
full  pocket ;  but  it  must  have  alienated 
from  me  every  friend  I  had  in  the 
world.  I  had  prided  myself  on  my 
shrewdness  of  observation,  on  my 
quickness  in  detecting  the  faults  of 
my  acquaintances,  and  I  had  amused 
myself  by  noting  these  down  for  my 
own  edification,  and  for  my  consola- 
tion in  moments  when  I  realised  that 
I  was  undervalued  by  the  world.  Now 
they  were  all  printed  and  published  : 
my  comments  on  Mrs.  Simpson's  bad 
dinners,  my  references  to  Lucinda's 
false  hair  and  scheming  ways,  my  dis- 
gust at  my  son-in-law's  bad  manners 
and  want  of  polish.  I  turned  over 
page  after  page,  and  read  with  a  terri- 
ble interest  all  that  I  had  recorded 
there.  Most  of  the  names  were  dis- 
guised by  the  use  of  initials  only,  but 
the  disguise  was  a  very  transparent 
one.  The  greater  the  reputation  of 
any  person  whom  I  mentioned,  the 
severer  was  my  criticism  upon  that 
person's  character.  I  showed  up  the 
heroes  as  disguised  cowards,  and  the 
philanthropists  as  secret  cheats.  I 
revealed  to  a  delighted  world  the 
strong  provincial  accent  of  an  elegant 
writer,  and  I  pleasantly  horrified  seri- 
ous people  by  some  telling  anecdotes 
regarding  the  early  life  of  an  eminent 
divine.  No  man's  Greek  was  safe 
from  me,  and  no  man's  home  was 
sacred.  There  was  nobody  whom  I 
had  ever  met,  of  any  consequence  in 
the  world,  about  whom  I  had  not  put 


on  record  something  which  he  would 
have  desired  to  be  forgotten.  If  any 
man  succeeded  in  escaping  my  criti- 
cism himself,  lie  had  some  one  belong- 
ing to  him  whom  I  had  dragged  for- 
ward into  unpleasant  publicity.  A 
fastidious  father  had  a  daughter  who 
made  herself  ridiculous  ;  an  over-scru- 
pulous mother  had  a  son  whose  morals 
were  too  lax  for  a  continued  residence 
in  his  native  country.  Everybody's 
cupboard-door  was  thrown  open  by  my 
nimble  fingers,  and  his  household 
skeleton  stood  revealed  on  my  caustic 
pages. 

I  was  so  much  absorbed  in  my 
reading  that  I  did  not  notice  the 
entrance  of  my  friend,  and  I  was  only 
aroused  by  the  remark,  "Terribly 
interesting,  is  it  not  ?  Everybody 
finds  it  so." 

I  looked  round  with  a  start,  and 
saw  that  my  friend  had  taken  a  seat 
behind  me,  and  was  watching  me  with 
an  expression  of  intense  amusement. 
I  stared  at  him.  blankly.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  for  I  had  just  read 
an  anecdote  to  the  effect  that  his 
house  was  dirty  and  his  habits  in- 
hospitable. "  He  ought  to  be  thought 
of  with  indulgence,"  so  I  had  con- 
cluded, "  because  he  so  seldom  asks 
any  one  to  taste  his  very  bad  wine." 
My  thumb  was  on  the  paragraph,  and 
I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to 
remove  it. 

"  Ah,  I  see  where  you  are — page 
216,  vol.  i.  Capital  fun,  isn't  it? 
My  copy  always  opens  there.  Every- 
body's copy  has  a  place  where  it  opens 
naturally,  and  they  are  all  different. 
Our  friends  look  it  up  when  they  come 
to  see  us.  I  put  a  marker  in  mine  to 
save  time.  It's  had  a  roaring  sale, 
that  book  has.  Everybody  recom- 
mended it  to  somebody  else ;  it  was  a 
revenge  and  a  relief  to  one's  own 
feelings.  '  Have  you  seen  Rodney's 
book,  and  how  he  cuts  into  So-and-so  1 ' 
Then  the  fellow  would  get  it  in  a 
hurry  and  find  himself  there.  Ha ! 
ha  !  " 

I  put  the  book  down  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  It  seemed  to  stick  to 
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my  fingers,  so  that  it  followed  them 
as  I  took  them  away,  and  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  floor.  "  It  was  never 
intended  for  publication,"  I  succeeded 
in  saying. 

"  For  publication  !  of  course  not. 
But  nobody  knew  that  you  had  it  in 
you  to  do  it  at  all — a  feeble  sort  of 
good-natured  fellow  like  you  !  Your 
wife's  made  money  by  it,  I  suppose  ; 
paid  the  mortgage  off  your  house  and 
invested  a  lot,  so  they  say." 

"Then  Lord  Selcover  did  not  find 
the  money  ? " 

"  No,  Lord  Selcover  had  a  row  with 
them  to  begin  with  ;  kept  your  journal 
and  papers  all  to  himself,  said  it  was 
in  the  contract.  Your  death  and 
those  journals  sold  his  book  fast 
enough,  but  this  one  has  quite  put 
it  out  of  court." 

"He  deserves  what  I  said  of  him," 
I  declared  ;  "  but  there  was  nothing 
in  those  journals  like  this  !  " 

"  No,  there  wasn't.  Well,  how  do 
you  enjoy  your  welcome  home  ?  Every- 
body glad  to  see  you  ] "  And  the 
fellow  grinned  in  an  ecstasy  of  en- 
joyment. 

"  I  have  only  just  discovered  this," 
I  answered  abruptly,  with  my  hand 
on  the  second  volume,  "  and  I  think 
I  had  better  go  home." 

"Perhaps  you  are  wise;  I  can't  ask 
you  to  lunch.  I  don't  mind  for  my- 
self, but  my  wife  wouldn't  stand  it. 
She  has  never  got  over  that  about  the 
dirty  house.  Our  servants  have  had 
a  sad  time  since ;  and  it's  the  very 
same  wine,  I  intend  to  stick  to  it 
now;  famous  brand."  He  showed 
me  off  the  premises  with  the  air  of  a 
man  enjoying  a  capital  joke. 

When  I  reached  home  I  sought  an 
interview  with  my  wife.  I  tore  her 
abruptly  from  the  occupation  of  super- 
intending the  removal  of  Lucinda's 
travelling-trunks  from  my  dressing- 
room  into  which  they  had  mysteri- 
ously intruded. 

"  So  you  have  published  my  diaries 
and  private  notes,"  I  said  to  her  with 
a  groan. 

"  Yes,  dear,  and  they  have  had  such 


a  sale  and  brought  us  in  heaps  of 
money.  When  Lord  Selcover  behaved 
so  badly  about  your  African  journals 
and  got  all  the  profit  of  them — a  great 
deal  more  than  he  paid  us  altogether 
— people  said  to  me  it  was  such  a  pity 
that  there  was  nothing  else  of  yours 
to  be  published  for  my  benefit.  I 
knew  that  you  wei'e  always  taking 
notes  of  things,  and  that  they  were 
so  clever,  so  shrewd,  as  people  say. 
So  I  showed  them  to  a  publisher,  nnd 
he  said  they  would  sell  like  wildfire 
if  brought  out  at  once.  And  so  they 
did,  to  be  sure,  and  made  you  quite 
famous,  and  relieved  me  of  all 
anxiety." 

"  But  the  personal  allusions,  those 
should  have  been  left  out." 

"  Well,  some  one  did  suggest  it ;  but 
the  publisher  said  the  market  value  of 
the  book  would  be  destroyed.  We 
were  very  careful  not  to  print  names 
when  it  was  better  not,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  wonderful  how  nobody,  can 
contradict  anything  that  is  in  the 
book.  It  was  so  clever  of  you  to  find 
out  so  much  !  " 

"Why  was  I  not  told  at  once, 
yesterday? " 

"Well,  Willie  would  have  it  that 
you  would  be  angry,  so  I  left  it  for 
a  little.  But  I  was  sure  you  would 
not,  because  you  never  wrote  any- 
thing, or  could  write  anything,  of 
which  you  would  be  ashamed." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  answer,  but 
I  sighed  a  little. 

"  You  always  intended  to  write  a 
great  work,"  my  wife  went  on,  "  and 
now  it  is  done,  and  no  trouble,  and 
it  has  made  a  little  fortune  for  us  ; 
and  you  ought  not  to  mind  what 
jealous  people  say.  People  are  always 
jealous  of  a  great  man." 

"  I  am  afraid  my  success  has  driven 
me  out  of  England  for  ever,"  was  all 
I  could  answer  her. 

And  so  it  proved  to  be.  I  had  not 
a  real  friend  left,  but  I  had  made  a 
thousand  enemies.  Every  opening  was 
closed  to  me,  every  door  was  kept  shut 
in  my  face.  There  was  not  a  house 
except  my  own  in  which  I  could  sit 
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down  and  feel  that  I  was  welcome. 
Even  my  son  turned  sulky  because 
Lucinda  quarrelled  with  him  on  my 
account.  They  had  a  stormy  inter- 
view before  her  departure,  which  took 
place  the  day  after  my  return. 

"  I  forgave  him  when  I  thought  he 
was  dead,  but  now  that  he  is  alive  I 
ca-an't."  So  I  heard  her  sobbing 
through  the  open  door  as  I  went  down 
the  passage. 

"  He  didn't  mean  you,"  said  Willie, 
valiantly. 

"  Who  could  he  mean  by  '  the  cal- 
culating little  simpleton  with  some- 
body else's  hair/  except  me  1 "  wept 
Lucinda. 

"  It's  uncommonly  hard  on  a  fellow 
to  have  to  go  through  this  sort  of 
thing,"  Willie  said  to  me  reproachfully 
afterwards.  "  I  don't  know  anybody 
else  whose  father  ever  put  him  into 
such  a  hole.  When  people  go  in  for 
being  dead  and  all  that,  they  don't 
usually  make  any  bother  after- 
wards !  " 

I  thought  the  remark  unfeeling, 
but  I  was  prepared  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  awkwardness  of  the  boy's 
position. 

My  married  daughter  Clara  came 
over  to  see  me,  and  her  visit  did  not 
give  me  unmitigated  pleasure. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  alive  and 
at  home,"  she  assured  me,  with  an 
air  of  injury,  "  but  I  can  never  ask 
you  to  my  house  any  more.  'I  had  to 
make  Edward  promise  to  say  nothing 
to  you  that  first  day  in  town.  He  is 
certain  that  that  remark  about  the 
broken-nosed  young  man  with  the 
vulgar  manners  refers  to  him.  And 
though  I  am  sure  you  would  never 


write  of  him  in  that  way — for  his 
nose  is  hardly  crooked  at  all  and  his 
manners  quite  good — I  don't  think 
mamma  ought  to  have  let  that  sen- 
tence be  published.  But  she  is  so 
blind  and  so  careless,  she  never  notices 
anything !  " 

Many  people  who  had  forborne  to 
quarrel  with  my  wife  on  my  account 
now  turned  their  backs  upon  both  of 
us.  Sundry  threats  reached  me  of 
impending  prosecutions  for  libel,  and 
my  position  was  altogether  an  un- 
enviable one. 

I  got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I  could. 
My  son-in-law  bought  my  house  in  the 
hope  of  facilitating  my  departure  from 
England ;  I  sold  my  goods,  loft  my 
sou  to  be  married  to  his  Lucinda,  and 
carried  oft'  my  wife  and  younger 
children  to  Australia.  The  threats  of 
prosecution  came  to  nothing  ;  nobody 
liked  to  take  the  initiative.  My 
account  of  my  late  adventures  in 
Africa  sold  well,  following  the  master- 
piece, and  I  was  told  by  the  publisher 
that  further  books  of  travel  would  be 
favourably  looked  upon. 

I  shall  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  as  a  traveller.  Nobody  who  knows 
me  will  have  anything  to  do  with  me. 
Wherever  I  go  my  book  follows  me, 
both  visibly  in  its  stout  volumes,  ami 
invisibly  in  its  influence.  It  is  only  as 
a  nameless  stranger  that  I  can  get 
welcome  or  admittance  anywhere.  No 
beauty  is  so  certain  of  her  charms, 
no  sage  is  so  confident  of  his  wisdom, 
as  voluntarily  to  risk  an  interview 
with  me.  My  book  has  brought  me 
fame  and  fortune  certainly ;  buo  it 
seems  to  have  made  me,  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  a  social  outcast. 
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THE  poetry  of  prose  and  the  poetry  of 
verse  must  not  be  compared  together. 
Their  laws  of  expression  are  different. 
That  the  magic  of  the  power  of  verse 
is,  in  its  own  domain,  immensely 
greater  than  that  of  prose,  is  indis- 
putable. Nevertheless,  the  poetry  of 
prose  has  a  very  real  existence. 
Without  aspiring  to  the  peculiar  power 
of  verse  it  has  its  own  perfections  ;  it 
has  its  own  curiosa  felicitas  of  words, 
its  own  delectable  and  haunting  melo- 
dies. It  is  true  that  instances  of  its  per- 
fection are  extremely  rare.  Yet  these 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  ;  instances 
in  which  a  poetic  thought  is  perfectly 
expressed ;  so  that  although  verse 
might  say  it  differently,  it  could  not 
in  that  instance  say  it  better,  or  with 
more  telling  power. 

Such  an  instance  is  the  brief  but 
exquisitely  beautiful  prose-poem  which 
Landor  puts  into  the  mouth  of  yE^op. 
He,  desiring  that  in  the  life  of  Pihodope 
"  The  Summer  may  be  calm,  the 
Autumn  calmer,  and  the  Winter  never 
come,"  and  being  answered  with  a 
fond  remonstrance,  "  I  must  die  then 
earlier  1  "  replies — 

"  Laodameia  died  ;  Helen  died  ;  Leda,  the 
beloved  of  Jupiter,  went  liofbre.  There  are 
110  fields  of  amaranth  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  ;  there  are  no  voices,  0  Rhodope,  that 
are  not  soon  mute,  however  tuneful  ;  there,  is 
no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  of  passion- 
ate love  repeated,  of  which  the  echo  is  not 
faint  at  last." 

What  verse,  except  the  rarest,  was 
ever  sweeter  or  took  the  ear  more 
surely  captive  ?  And  this  of  Lander's 
also  may  compare  with  it.  It  may  be 
called  the  Depths  of  Love. 

"  There  is  a  gloom  in  deep  love,  as  in  deep 
water  :  there  is  a  silence  in  it  which  suspends 
tiie  foot,  and  the  folded  arms  and  the  delected 
head  are  the  images  it  reflects.  No  voice 


shakes  its  surface  ;  the  Muses  themselves 
approach  it  with  a  tardy  and  a  timid  step,  and 
with  a  low  and  tremulous  and  melancholy 

KOI  Iff." 


There  is  not  much  in  our  language 
which  can  really  rival  this.  Landor 
himself  rarely  broke  into  such  singing. 
In  truth,  the  spirit  of  his  prose  was 
"  vowed  unto  austerity  ;  "  it  loved  the 
hermit's  cell,  the  vigil,  and  the  scourge 
of  cords,  better  than  the  "gorgeous 
storms  of  music,"  and  the  glow  of 
painted  panes.  His  mind  was  of  that 
curious  cast,  in  this  resembling  Mr. 
Browning's,  which  has  the  gift  of 
turning  words  to  music,  and  which 
yet  seems  careless  or  disdainful  of  its 
power ;  in  consequence  of  which  mis- 
fortune we  are  accustomed  to  receive 
from  these  great  men  ten  volumes  of 
the  words  of  Mercury  to  one  of  Apollo's 
songs.  Let  us  remember,  for  our 
comfort,  that  the  rarity  of  jewels 
makes  them  of  a  richer  value,  and  be 
thankful  even  for  what  we  have. 

But  such  fragments  of  poetic  prose 
are  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  prose- 
poems  ;  for  a  poem  is  a  work  of  art, 
designed  to  stand  alone,  rounded, 
complete,  and  self  sustained.  Prose- 
poems  of  this  finished  kind  are  among 
the  rarest  forms  which  literature  has 
taken  in  our  language.  The  specimens 
which  we  possess  are  scattered  through 
the  works  of  a  few  great  writers.  If 
we  attempt  to  reckon  up  the  list  of 
them,  we  shall  find  the  task  before  us 
only  too  brief  and  easy  ;  for  in  truth, 
we  possess  no  more  than  a  few  scat- 
tered jewels.  It  will  not,  alas !  take 
long  to  count  them,  though  we  count 
as  slowly  and  as  gloatingly  as  a  miser 
tells  his  hoard. 

In  such  a  summary  as  that  proposed, 
the  three  Dreams  of  Landor  stand 
almost  at  the  head,  '  The  Dream  of 
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Euthymedes,'  '  The  Dream  of  Pe- 
trarca,'  and,  above  all,  '  The  Dream 
of  Boccaccio.'  The  last,  which  is  too 
long  for  purpose  of  quotation,  and  too 
fine  to  be  disjointed,  contains  a  "  Dream 
within  a  Dream," — the  scenes  which 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  Boccaccio 
when  first  he  drank  the  waters  of 
forgetfulness  from  the  vase  of  Fiam- 
metta.  One  passage  may  be  cited 
from  the  introduction  to  this  Dream, 
as  an  apt  illustration  of  what  prose 
can  do,  and  of  what,  except  in  its  last 
perfection,  it  cannot  do.  It  is  spoken 
by  Petrarca  to  Boccaccio — 

"  Poets  know  the  haunts  of  poets  at  first 
sight :  and  he  who  loved  Lauva — 0  Laura  ! 
did  I  say  he  who  loved  thee  ? — hath  whisper- 
ings where  those  feet  would  wander  which 
have  been  restless  after  Fiamrnetta." 

The  very  spirit  of  poetry  is  in  these 
words,  and  yet  they  seem  to  fail  of 
full  perfection  ;  they  do  not  fill  the 
soul  with  music,  as  does  the  finest 
verse  ;  they  have  not  the  sweet  and 
haunting  charm,  for  instance,  of 
these, — 

"  I  charge  you,  0  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
if  ye  find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him  that  I 
am  sick  of  love." 

Nothing  in  Landor's  work  quite 
equals  this.  But  then — what  does  1 

Among  English  authors  of  prose- 
poems,  three  names,  after  Landor's, 
stand  out  pre-eminent,  the  names  of 
De  Quincey,  Poe,  and  Ruskin.  Each 
of  these  writers  is  possessed  of  a  power 
and  charm  peculiarly  his  own.  Neither 
has  much  in  common  with  the  others. 
The  change  from  Landor  to  De  Quincey 
is  immense;  from  Landor's  idiom,  brief, 
self-restrained,  even  when  (too  rarely) 
"  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute,"  to  De 
Quincey' s  Nile-like  overflow,  at  times 
in  its  diffuseness  spreading  like  waste 
waters,  yet  rising  (at  its  best)  into  a 
movement  almost  like  the  "  solemn 
planetary  wheelings  "  of  the  verse  of 
Milton.  Compare  a  Dream  of  his 
with  one  of  Landor's.  Both  are 
noble;  but  the  difference  is  world- 
wide. 


"The  dream  commenced  with  a  music 
which  now  I  often  heard  in  dreams — a  music 
of  preparation  and  of  awakening  suspense  ;  a 
music  like  the  opening  of  the  Coronation, 
Anthem,  and  which,  like  that,  gave  the  feel- 
ing of  a  vast  march,  of  infinite  cavalcades 
filing  oif,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies. 
The  morning  was  come  of  a  mighty  day,  a  day 
of  crisis  and  of  final  hope  for  human  nature, 
then  suffering  some  mysterious  eclipse,  and 
labouring  in  some  dire  extremity.  Some- 
where, I  knew  not  where — somehow,  I  knew 
not  how — by  some  beings,  I  knew  not  whom, 
— a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony,  was  conducting, 
— was  evolving  like  a  great  drama  or  piece  of 
music.  Then,  likes  a  chorus,  the  passion 
deepened.  Some  greater  interest  was  at  stake; 
some  mightier  cause  than  ever  yet  the  sword 
had  pleaded,  or  trumpet  had  proclaimed. 
Then  came  sudden  alarms  :  hurryings  to  and 
fro  :  trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives,  I 
know  not  whether  from  the  good  cause  or  the 
bad  :  darkness  and  lights  :  tempest  and 
human  faces  :  and  at  last,  with  the  sense  that 
all  was  lost,  female  forms,  and  the  features 
that  were  worth  all  the  world  to  me;  and  but  a 
moment  allowed — and  clasped  hands,  and 
heart-breaking  partings,  and  then — everlast- 
ing farewells  !  And  with  a  sigh,  such  as  the 
raves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death, 
the  sound  was  reverberated — everlasting  fare- 
wells !  And  again,  and  yet  again  reverberated 
— everlasting  farewells  !  " 

De  Quincey's  Dreams,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  though  now  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  other  work,  were 
separately  written,  and  designed  to 
stand  alone.  The  one  above  given, 
together  with  the  three  from  '  Suspiria 
de  Prof  undis  '  —  the  '  Mater  Lacry- 
marum  '  above  all — touches  the  high- 
water  mark  of  poetic  prose.  And, 
like  Landor's,  De  Quincey's  highest 
ilights  are  dreams ;  a  fact  which  leads 
one  to  remark  the  curious  fondness — 
curious,  that  is,  in  extent,  though  in 
itself  most  natural — which  minds  of 
great  imaginative  power  have  felt  for 
embodying  their  conceptions  in  the 
form  of  dreams  and  visions.  In  all 
ages  has  this  been  the  case.  In  a 
vision  Isaiah  saw  the  Seraph  flying 
with  a  coal  from  off  the  altar.  In  a 
vision  the  Spirit  stood  before  Job. 
In  a  vision  the  author  of  the  Apo- 
calypse saw  the  woman  clothed  in  scar- 
let, and  Apollyon  cast  into  the  pit, 
and  Death  on  the  pale  horse.  So  also 
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in  a  vision  Bunyan  saw  his  pilgrim, 
journeying  through  perils.  So  Nova- 
lis  saw  visions,  so  Richter  dreamed 
dreams.  In  a  vision  (recorded  in  the 
only  prose-poem  he  has  left  us)  Lamb 
saw  the  Child-Angel — most  beautiful 
of  apparitions' — who  keeps  in  heaven 
perpetual  childhood,  and  still  goes 
lame  and  lovely. 

Poe's  prose-poems  stand  apart.  In 
their  peculiar  characteristics  no  other 
writings  in  the  world  resemble  these. 
Nor  is  this  wonderful  —  for  what 
mortal  ever  resembled  their  extra- 
ordinary creator  1  His  was  a  cast  of 
mind  beyond  all  other  men's  unearthly. 
His  spirit  set  up  her  abiding  house  in 
a  strange  and  weird  land.  It  was  a 
land  haunted  by  shapes  of  loveliness 
and  by  shapes  of  terror  ;  a  land  in 
which  were  sights  and  sounds  to  freeze 
the  blood  ;  but  a  land  which  also  held 
in  its  odd  angles  the  Island  of  the 
Fay  and  the  Valley  of  the  Many 
coloured  Grass.  His  style  became, 
when  he  so  desired,  a  power  which 
added  a  deeper  colour  of  romance  to 
what  was  in  itself  romantic,  as  sunset 
wraps  some  wild  land  of  ruins  in  its 
glow  of  sombre  fires.  Undoubtedly 
Poe's  finest  effort  is  the  piece  called 
'  Silence.'  It  is  a  piece  which  stands 
among  the  finest  specimens  existing 
of  the  power  of  prose  to  take  poetic 
tone,  the  power  which  loads  a  sentence 
with  impressiveness.  The  sweet  and 
limpid  music  of  Lander's  '  Depths  of 
Love'  is  far  away.  The  words  move 
forward,  in  the  phrase  of  Casca,  like 
"  a  tempest  dropping  fire."  Take  any 
paragraph,  at  random — 

"And,  all  at  once,  the  moon  arose  through 
the  thin  ghastly  mist,  and  was  crimson  "in 
colour.  And  mine  eyes  fell  upon  a  huge  grey 
rock  which  stood  by  the  shore  of  the  riVer, 
and.  was  lighted  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
And  the  rock  was  grey  and  ghastly,  and  tall— 
and  the  rock  was  grey.  Upon  its  front  wt-re 
characters  engraven  in  the  stone  ;  and  I 
walked  through  the  morass  of  water-lilies, 
until  I  came  close  unto  the  shore,  that  I 
might  read  the  characters  upon  the  stone. 
But  I  could  not  decipher  them.  And  I  was 
going  back  into  the  morass  when  the  moon 
shone  with  a  fuller  red,  and  I  turned  and 


looked  again  upon  the  rock  and  upon  the 
characters  ;  and  the  characters  were 
Desolation." 

Poe's  other  work  in  this  direction, 
prose-poems  which  may  stand  in  the 
same  rank  with  'Silence,'  are  'The 
Island  of  the  Fay,'  and  '  Eleanora. ' 
But  all  his  poetry,  whether  prose  or 
verse,  is  such  as  has  no  counterpart 
elsewhere.  Alike  at  its  best  and  at 
its  weakest  it  bears  the  recognised 
impression  of  his  mind.  It  breathes 
in  every  line  its  own  peculiar  fra- 
grance, not  to  be  mistaken — as  the 
honey  of  Hymettus  tasted  of  the  wild 
thyme. 

Mr.  Ruskin  comes  into  our  category 
by  reason  rather  of  his  unrivalled 
mastery  of  poetic  prose  than  for  any 
deliberate  prose-poem,  which,  indeed, 
he  has  never  set  himself  to  write. 
There  are  passages  without  number  in 
his  works  in  which  word-painting  (to 
use  a  phrase  which  would  be  hateful 
were  it  not  so  convenient),  and  even 
eloquence — two  things  vastly  different 
from  poetry,  however  often  they  are 
confused  with  it — are  made  poetical 
by  sheer  excess  of  beauty.  This  dis- 
tinction between  description  which  is 
poetical,  and  description  which,  how- 
ever fine,  is  merely  graphic,  is  a  dis- 
tinction which,  if  rigorously  applied, 
at  once  puts  out  of  court  nine-tenths 
of  what  is  generally  called  poetic  prose. 
An  illustration  here  is  far  better  than 
any  argument,  for  the  distinction  is 
one  that  must  be  felt,  not  argued. 
Compare,  then,  together  these  two 
descriptions  of  the  same  scene — the 
scene  of  Turner's  picture  of  '  Chryses 
on  the  Shore.'  The  first  is  by  a  recent 
critic,  the  second  is  Mr.  Ruskin's. 

"  The  large  picture  of  Chryses  merits  atten- 
tion not  only  from  its  fine  drawing  of  rocks, 
trees,  and  above  all  of  waves,  but  also  from  its 
departure  from  the  conventional  brown  land- 
scape-manner of  the  time.  We  have  here 
warm  and  noble  colour  ;  the  golden  light  of 
sunset  suffuses  ths  whole  scene,  and  turns 
from  blue  to  green  the  sea  round  the  path  of 
the  sun." 

This  is  a  fair  instance    of   the  de- 
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scription  which  is    pictorial,   but  not 
poetical.     Now  take  the  next : 

"  There  the  priest  is  on  the  beach  alone,  the 
sun  setting.  He  prays  to  it  as  it  descends  ; 
flakes  of  its  sheeted  light  are  borne  to  him  by 
the  melancholy  waves,  and  cast  away  with 
sighs  upon  the  sand." 

This  is  a  prose-poem.  It  is  a  poem 
both  in  tone  and  cadence.  Its  words 
have  something  of  the  power  usually 
found  only  in  the  finest  verse.  Like 
that,  it  steals  upon  the  soul  with 
music,  dies  off,  and  leaves  it  satisfied. 

And  what  is  this  on  Venice  1 

" —  a  ghost  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea,  so 
weak,  so  quiet,  so  bereft  of  all  but  her  loveli- 
ness, that  we  might  well  doubt,  as  we  watched, 
her  taint  reflection  in  the  mirage  of  the  lagoon, 
which  was  the  City  and  which  the  Shadow." 

Or  this  on  lichens  ? 

"Unfading  as  motionless,  the  worm  frets 
them  not,  and  the  Autumn  wastes  not.  Strong 
in  loveliness,  thoy  neither  blanch  in  heat,  nor 
pine  in  frost.  To  them,  slow-fingered,  con- 
stant-hearted, is  entrusted  the  weaving  of  the 
dark,  eternal  tapestries  of  the  hills  ;  to  them, 
slow-pencilled,  iris-dyed,  the  tender  framing 
of  their  endless  imagery.  Sharing  the  still- 
ness of  the  unimpassioiiecl  rock,  they  share 
also  its  endurance  !  and  while  the  winds  of 
departing  Spring  scatter  the  white  hawthorn 
blossom  like  drifted  snow,  and  Summer  dims 
on  the  parched  meadow  the  drooping  of  its 
cowslip-gold,  far  above,  among  the  mountains, 
the  silver  lichen-spots  rest,  star-like,  on  the 
stone  ;  and  the  gathering  orange  stain  upon 
the  edge  of  yonder  western  peak  reflects  the 
sunsets  of  a  thousand  years." 

Or,  as  a  last  example,  this  on  Imagina- 
tion? 

"Imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth, 
and  her  home  is  in  heaven.  Shut  her  from 
the  fields  of  the  celestial  mountains,  bar  her 
from  breathing  their  lofty,  sun-warmed  air  ; 
and  we  may  as  well  turn  upon  her  the  last 
bolt  of  the  Tower  of  Famine,  and  give  the 
keys  to  the  keeping  of  the  wildest  surge  that 
washes  Capraja  and  Gorgona." 

Such  a  passage  bears  the  highest 
mark  of  the  poetic  mind  ;  the  mind 
of  which  even  the  most  abstract 
thought  comes  forth  in  form  and 
shape,  calls  up  a  train  of  glorious 
imageries,  as  a  sultan  calls  his  slaves, 
and  so  appears  before  the  eye  in  visible 
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presentment — rich,  impressive,  solemn, 
or  gorgeous  as  the  procession  of  a 
king.  But  a  consideration  of  this 
power,  in  which  no  prose  writer  ever 
rivalled  Mr.  Buskin,  would  beguile  us 
from  our  purpose.  We  must  go  no 
more  astray.  Our  design  was  not  to 
wander  in  the  wild  and  witching 
regions  of  poetic  prose,  but  to  reckon 
up  our  stock  of  strict  prose-poems. 
And  in  truth,  when  we  descend  to  the 
work  of  weaker  writers,  it  is  to  find, 
too  often,  that  the  Muse,  released  from 
building  verse  into  a  finished  structure, 
is  apt  to  prove  contented  with  a  heap 
of  rich  material.  The  pilgrim  whom 
she  undertakes  to  guide,  far  from  find- 
ing himself  ushered  into  some  fair 
Palace  of  Art,  made  beautiful  with 
loving  skill,  firm-built  on  its  crag- 
platform,  fringed  with  its  golden 
gallery,  a  statue  poised  on  every  peak, 
its  pictured  windows  glowing  like  fixed 
flames,  finds  himself  perpetually,  like 
Clarence,  among  the  wedges  of  gold 
and  heaps  of  pearls,  surrounded  by 
waste  wrecks  of  futile  treasure. 

What,  then,  of  strict  prose-poems 
have  we  left? — of  the  highest  rank, 
that  is,  what  have  we]  Hawthorn, 
to  whom  some  may  be  disposed  to 
turn,  is,  at  least  to  certain  readers, 
repellently  self-conscious.  Coleridge 
has  given  us  '  The  Wanderings  of 
Cain  '  and  the  '  Allegoric  Vision ; ' 
Dickens  has  given  us,  '  A  Child's  Dream 
of  a  Star  ; '  Christopher  North,  '  The 
Fairy's  Funeral.'  But  these — and  such 
as  these  are  all  we  have  remaining — 
rank  far  below  the  highest.  These 
are  no  rivals  of  the  power  of  verse. 
On  the  whole,  our  list  of  greatest 
must  consist  of  five  names  only — 
Landor,  Poe,  Lamb,  Buskin,  and  De 
Quincey.  Inter  viburna  cujrressi — • 
these  are  the  cypresses  among  the 
vines. 

Collections  of  verse-poems  are  not 
rare ;  but  of  prose-poems  proper  no 
such  collection  has  as  yet  been  made. 
And  this  is  strange.  It  is  true  that 
the  volume  which  collected  our  pos- 
sessions would,  if  made,  be  far  frona 
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bulky.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  such  a  volume  would  contain 
specimens  of  the  noblest  writing  in 
our  language.  Glowing  imagery,  rich 
and  varied  music,  would  combine  to 
make  its  pages  "  a  perpetual  feast  of 
nectared  sweets."  In  these  would 
meet  together  all  the  lovely  and  awful 
creations  of  the  great  men  at  whose 
writings  we  have  been  glancing.  There 
would  be  Fiammetta,  holding  the  vase 
of  magic  water,  the  lilies  gleaming 
in  her  hair.  There  would  be  the 
caverns,  the  warm  ocean,  the  innumer- 
able arches,  and  the  breezy  sunshine 
of  the  mole  of  Baire ;  and  the  grottoes, 
forts,  and  dells  of  Naples.  There  would 
be  the  dust  of  Posilippo,  "  soft  as  the 
feathers  in  the  wings  of  Sleep  "  ;  the 
form  of  Love  hiding  his  arrow-barb 
behind  his  heels,  and  Hope,  whose  face 
is  always  shadowed  by  a  coloured 


cloud.  There  would  be  the  crashing 
forest  and  the  yellow  ghastly  marsh 
beside  the  river  Zaire,  with  the  man 
trembling  on  the  rock,  and  the  demon 
hiding  among  the  sighing  lilies  be- 
neath the  crimson  moon.  There  would 
be  the  ghostly  Island,  and  the  frail 
canoe,  and  the  fading  Fay  upon  the 
shadowy  waters ;  and  the  asphodels, 
the  red  flamingoes,  the  singing  river 
and  the  golden  clouds  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Many-coloured  Grass.  There 
would  be  the  Babe  "who  goeth  lame 
and  lovely,"  and  the  grave  of  Adah 
by  the  river  Pison  ;  and  there  would 
be  our  Lady  of  Tears,  with  the  diadem 
about  her  brow,  calling  by  night  and 
day  for  vanished  faces.  Well  might 
the  slender  volume  which  gathered  up 
such  treasures  bear  for  the  motto  of  its 
title  page  this  inscription,  "  INFINITE 
RICHES  IN  A  NARROW  I\OOM." 
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ONE  of  the  commonest  of  the  many 
fallacies  prevalent  in  England  regard- 
ing cur  American  kinsfolk  is  the  one 
that  credits  them  with  an  indifference 
to  field-sports.  This  is  probably  only  an 
aggravated  form  of  that  egotism  which 
makes  the  lip  of  your  true  Britisher 
curl  with  scorn  at  all  alien  claims  to 
proficiency  with  horse  or  gun :  I  say 
an  aggravated  form  of  this  insular 
creed,  for  Americans  being  one  with 
us  in  blood  might  fairly  be  supposed 
to  inherit  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
"savage"  instinct  which  is  such  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  our  common 
race. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes  the 
sporting  instinct  is  upon  the  whole  as 
strong  among  our  cousins  as  in  the 
stock  from  which  they  sprang.  The 
practical  absence  of  fox-hunting  re- 
moves one  element  of  a  comparison 
which  in  any  case  would  be  difficult. 
Sport,  too,  in  America  lacks  the  pres- 
tige that  it  owns  in  this  country. 
The  distinction  that  is  secured  in 
Great  Britain  by  superior  excellence 
in  such  things  is  in  no  way  the  same 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Our  social 
views  of  sport,  which  turn  hundreds  of 
indifferent  and  lukewarm  persons  into 
ornamental  and  passable  Nimrods, 
have  not  yet  developed  with  our  cousins. 
The  well-to-do  Englishman,  unless 
his  tastes  are  distinctly  adverse, 
finds  himself  in  the  natural  order  of 
events  on  the  moors,  among  the  tur- 
nips, or  by  the  covert- side.  All 
society  is  either  taking  part  in  the 
same  performance  or  interesting  itself 
in  the  matter.  But  the  well-to-do 
American  intent  on  such  things  has  al- 
most always  to  "  cut  out  his  own  line," 
to  detach  himself  from  the  common 
herd  of  his  equals  in  the  holiday-time 
of  the  year,  to  plan  his  own  campaign, 
to  look  after  his  own  dogs,  to  put  up 
with  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and 


generally  very  plain  fare  and  quarters. 
Great  as  is  the  number  of  these,  they 
are  lost  to  their  friends  in  so  vast  a  space 
as  the  sporting-grounds  of  America. 
What  is  known  as  society  contributes 
largely  to  this  annually  increasing 
body ;  but  society,  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  land  which  produces  the 
game,  has  no  motive  for  concerning 
itself  about  the  doings  of  members 
who  abjure  its  fascinations  for  a  month 
in  the  Adirondacks,  the  Alleghanies, 
or  the  Carolinas.  So  even  the  best- 
introduced  traveller  does  not  hear 
much  sporting  talk  in  the  gay  centres 
which  he  visits  ;  and  when  he  adds 
another  book  of  first  impressions 
of  America  to  the  astounding  list 
of  such  works  already  on  Mr.  Mudie's 
catalogue,  he  generally  informs  his 
readers  that  "  Americans  don't  care 
for  field  -  sports."  The  admirable 
sporting  papers  circulating  through- 
out every  part  of  Canada  and  the 
Union,  the  gun-stores  and  tackle- 
shops  that  abound  in  the  main  streets 
of  the  principal  cities,  do  not  seem  to 
have  any' effect  in  dispelling  this  extra- 
ordinary delusion. 

To  place  the  American  or  Virginian 
quail  (ortyx  Virginiana)  at  the  head 
of  the  American  game  list  might 
at  the  first  sight  seem  somewhat 
arbitrary.  To  Englishmen  the  quail 
mostly  means  the  little  migratory 
European  or  Eastern  bird  of  that 
species  ;  and  the  latter,  though  entitled 
no  doubt  to  honourable  mention,  can 
hardly  be  associated  with  so  exalted  a 
position  as  that  claimed  for  its  larger 
American  relative.  The  American 
duck-shooter,  moreover,  from  his  sink- 
box  on  the  Chesapeake  shore  or  his 
club-house  on  Wisconsin  lakes,  will 
no  doubt  protest  against  such  an 
elevation  of  the  beautiful  and  game 
Virginian  bird.  The  chicken-shooter  of 
the  west  may  perhaps  affect  contempt 
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for  the  dimensions  of  our  little  friend 
"  Bob  White,"  and  point  to  the  noble 
form  of  the  pinnated  grouse,  as  with 
defiant  crow  and  thunderous  whirr  he 
springs  from  the  prairie  grass.  The 
frequenter  of  Appalachian  forests  may 
swear  there  is  no  satisfaction  like  that 
of  trudging  homeward  on  an  October 
night  with  a  hardly-earned  four  brace 
of  ruffed  grouse.  The  cock-shooter  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  or  Maine, 
may  recall  the  delighted  yap  of  his 
spaniel  in  the  crisp  autumn  woods  as 
the  sweetest  of  all  music,  but  for  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,"  and  not  only  that,  but  as 
affording  the  highest  class  of  sport, 
and  demanding  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  smartness  with  the  gun,  the 
quail  has  no  rival  among  American 
birds.  I  venture  to  go  even  further, 
and  affirm  in  my  partiality  that  he 
has  no  equal  anywhere.  The  quail 
is,  in  short,  over  a  considerable  slice 
of  North  America  what  the  partridge 
is  with  us.  Other  varieties  of  American 
winged  game  vanish  before  civilisation, 
but  the  quail,  in  a  majority  of  the  older 
states,  has  survived  the  cultivation  of 
two  centuries  ;  nay,  where  that  culti- 
vation is  careless  and  natural  condi- 
tions are  favourable,  he  has  flourished 
with  unremitting  vigour.  His  piping 
call  in  spring-time  sounds  from  the 
very  garden  fences  of  homesteads 
whose  walls  and  porches  are  tottering 
with  respectable  old  age.  He  springs 
with  his  brood  in  autumn  from  stub- 
bles whence  the  stumps  had  rotted 
long  before  George  Washington  was 
born.  Civilisation,  when  not  too  vio- 
lent, is  to  the  quail  rather  a  friend 
than  a  foe ;  wherever  grain-growing 
is  most  general,  provided  that  wood- 
lands and  running  streams  are  plenti- 
ful, there  in  most  abundance  will 
he  be  found.  Like  his  cousin,  the 
English  partridge,  the  Virginian  quail 
is  a  product  of  the  soil  and  clings  to 
the  lands  that  reared  him.  The  land- 
owner feels  a  natural  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship in  the  quail  that  does  not 
apply  to  the  duck,  the  woodcock,  or  the 
ruffed  grouse.  The  farmer  has  watched 


his  birds  through  the  cycle  of  the  year  ; 
has  listened  to  the  "  Ah,  Bob  White  ! 
ah,  Bob  White !  "  that  with  the  fall 
of  the  apple  blossoms  begins  to  fill  the 
air ;  has  stumbled  upon  their  nests 
perchance  later  on  among  the  clover 
fields,  and  protected  the  eggs  from  the 
teeth  of  the  mower  and  the  clutch  of 
the  ruthless  Ethiopian.  In  the  warm 
days  of  August  and  September  he  has 
come  again  and  again  upon  the  infant 
coveys,  and  watched  them  fluttering 
up  like  sparrows  from  the  thickets  and 
brushy  watercourses  where  they  hide 
from  the  hawks  which  sweep  un- 
molested through  the  air.  So  when 
the  strong,  full-grown  birds  come  out 
upon  the  November  stubbles  to  feed 
and  become  ripe  for  the  sportsman, 
they  occupy  a  position  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  community  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  Transatlantic 
game-bird.  They  are  recognised, 
not  merely  by  a  written  law  that 
sometimes  does  not  amount  to  much 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  but  by  a  yet 
stronger  unwritten  law,  as  appur- 
tenances of  the  land  which  reared 
them.  The  lower  class  American, 
who  owns  no  land  of  his  own,  as 
a  general  thing  resents  nothing  more 
than  the  preservation  of  game  and 
close  seasons  of  all  kinds,  but  even 
he  has  been  forced  to  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge the  domestic  position  of 
the  quail.  To  open  a  cannonade 
within  sight  of  a  man's  window,  or  to 
beat  a  stubble-field  where  his  horses 
are  ploughing,  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  traversing  a  prairie,  a  moun- 
tain, or  a  forest  in  which,  though 
ownership  exists,  it  has  made  no 
visible  impress.  Private  property  in 
land  is  nowhere  held  more  sacred  than 
in  America.  Legislation  which  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  property  would 
nowhere  upon  earth  be  so  resented  as 
in  the  Western  Republic.  So  when 
the  pursuit  of  game  (theoretically  in 
America  common  property)  entails 
evident  intrusion  or  trespass  upon  a 
farmer's  fields,  the  most  democratic 
and  coarse -natured  hunter  instinct- 
ively comes  to  a  halt  outside  the  gate. 
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In  some  shape  or  form  lie  recognises 
that  he  only  shoots  inside  it  by  favour, 
even  if  that  favour  till  quite  lately 
could  be  had  for  the  asking  ;  whereas 
on  a  mountain  or  a  prairie,  though 
it  might  be  just  as  much  private 
property,  he  would  have  no  such 
feeling.  The  quail,  therefore,  being 
the  only  indigenous  .game-bird  of  the 
inclosed  portions  of  older  America, 
occupies  a  peculiar  position. 

The  home  of  the  quail,  so  far  as 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  con- 
cerned, lies  mostly  in  the  old  Slave- 
States.  Though  found  here  and  there 
in  the  Northern  and  North-eastern 
States,  and  till  recently  in  Western 
Canada,  it  is  only  from  Maryland 
southwards  that  the  birds  are  numer- 
ous enough  to  be  a  leading  item  in  the 
sportsman's  calendar.  Small  farms  and 
clean  farming,  acting  in  concert  with 
harder  winters  and  a  much  denser 
population,  have  almost  extirpated 
the  quail  from  the  regions  north  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  The  harvest, 
moreover,  in  the  North  is  late,  and 
no  great  growth  of  weeds  has  time 
before  the  early  frosts  to  spring  up 
on  the  clean  stubbles  as  a  covert 
for  the  birds  in  autumn.  Through- 
out all  the  South,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  grain  is  cut  late  in  June  or 
early  in  July.  The  long  ensuing 
period  1  of  heat  and  showers  covers 
the  stubbles  with  a  growth  of  annual 
weeds,  which  by  the  autumn  are  knee 
high,  a  sea  of  green  from  fence  to  fence. 
After  the  first  two  or  three  night 
frosts  these  become  brown  and  brittle, 
and  invite  the  now  fairly  grown 
coveys  to  come  out  and  feed  on  the 
seed  which  bursts  from  them.  These 
vast 'fields  of  "rag-weed"  that,  like 
a  russet  carpet,  cover  the  stubbles  of 
the  Southern  States  in  later  autumn 
from  Maryland  to  Georgia,  are  pretty 
much  to  the  American  sportsman 
what  the  turnips  are  to  his  English 
cousin. 

In  Virginia,  as  indeed  in  other 
Southern  States,  the  clinging  of  the 
earlier  English  settlers  to  the  names 
and  forms  of  the  life  they  left  behind 


them  still  lingers  in  their  sporting 
phraseology.  The  ruffed  grouse  with 
them  is  still  the  pheasant.  The  quail  is 
no  quail  but  still  a  partridge,  nay,  more 
tli an  that,  he  is  distinguished  like  his 
English  prototype  by  the  significant 
title  of  "  bird."  By  a  sort  of  tacit 
confession  he  thus  takes  precedence  of 
all  other  feathered  fowl.  Your 
Southerner  knows  nothing  about 
"bevies  of  quail."  The  expression  is 
no  doubt  the  orthodox  one,  but  he 
talks  as  autumn  approaches  with  a 
truly  British  proprietory  pride  of  his 
"  coveys  of  birds." 

The  Virginian  quail  is  regarded  by 
naturalists  as  standing  so  completely 
midway  between  the  quail  and  the 
partridge  families  that  he  may  be 
classed  with  either.  In  size  he  is 
much  larger  than  his  European  name- 
sake, though  barely  two-thirds  the 
weight  of  an  English  partridge ;  his 
habits  and  arrangements,  domestic 
and  otherwise,  are  for  general  pur- 
poses of  description  those  of  the 
latter.  I  venture  to  think,  however, 
if  it  be  not  sacrilege  to  say  so,  that 
the  pursuit  of  the  English  bird  is 
somewhat  tame  after  a  long  devotion 
to  the  dashing  little  Virginian.  The 
continuous  tramp  of  turnip-fields  in 
line,  unenlivened  by  the  inspiring 
companionship  of  the  pointer  or  the 
setter,  hangs  a  bit  heavy  after  the 
exhilarating  variety  of  quail-shooting  ; 
the  want  of  variety  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  covert  from  which  the 
game  spring,  but  also  comparatively 
speaking  in  the  nature  of  the  shot 
afforded,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
conditions  of  American  quail-shooting. 
Both  the  partridge  and  the  grouse  pass 
rapidly  from  the  stage  in  which  they 
are  easily  killed  to  that  in  which  they 
become  unapproachable.  The  Vir- 
ginian quail  is  never  easy  to  kill,  but 
he  lies  to  dogs  from  the  first  day  of 
the  season  to  the  last.  In  most  parts 
of  England  the  pointer  and  the  setter 
have  been  abandoned  as  useless.  In 
some  they  are  tolerated  for  a  short 
time  as  pleasing  and  ornamental,  if 
not  necessary,  adjuncts.  Here  and 
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there  in  rough  corners  they  are  still 
the  genuine  friend  of  the  sportsman. 
But  in  hunting  the  Virginian  quail 
dogs  are  an  absolute  necessity.  To 
attempt  the  sport  without  them  would 
not  merely  rob  it  of  one  of  its  great 
charms,  but  it  would  make  ordinary 
success  impossible.  Memories  of  quail- 
shooting  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  feats  and  performances  of 
departed  canine  favourites.  But 
even  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
pointer  and  the  ragged  stubbles  the 
surface  of  the  country  was  hardly  so 
favourable  for  producing  perfection 
of  sport  as  that  of  those  regions 
where  the  Virginian  quail  can  be  most 
pleasantly  pursued  to-day.  Nor  has 
our  bird  that  fertility  of  resource, 
that  bullet-swiftness  of  flight,  that 
readiness  to  seek  any  and  every 
sort  of  covert  which  calls  out  the 
highest  qualities  in  the  dogs  and 
demands  the  greatest  smartness  with 
the  gun.  With  the  big-game  hunter  who 
affects  to  despise  English  sports  we 
have  no  sympathy  whatever.  The 
comparison  into  which  we  have  some- 
what unwittingly  dropped  is  between 
two  distinctly  domestic  sports.  Quail- 
shooting  in  the  older  states  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  camp 
fire  and  the  bivouac.  As  the  sports- 
man fires  his  last  shot  against  a  back- 
ground of  purple  sunset  sky,  he  can 
probably  see  the  lights  beginning  to 
twinkle  from  seme  substantial  man- 
sion where  he  is  domiciled.  He  will 
possibly  even  discuss  his  well-earned 
supper  beneath  the  portraits  of  grim 
old  gentlemen  in  wigs  and  ruffles,  who 
shot  partridges  (not  quail  if  you 
please)  with  flint  fowling-pieces  on 
these  self-same  stubbles  a  century  ago. 
The  prairie-chicken,  or  pinnated 
grouse,  calls  the  sportsman  out  in  early 
August,  when  the  thermometer  may 
be  stand  ing  at  ninety-two  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  the  mosquitoes  springing 
from  the  prairie  grass  hover  in  swarms 
around  his  neck  and  ears.  Duck- 
shooting,  for  the  majority  of  Eastern 
sportsmen  at  any  rate,  means  the 
opposite  extreme;  inaction,  cramped 


quarters,  and  very  often  an  un- 
pleasantly low  temperature.  Enthu- 
siasm, may  be,  and  is,  much  more  than 
proof  against  such  conditions,  but  the 
conditions  taken  by  themselves  are  not 
desirable.  Now  quail-shooting,  while 
it  demands  all  the  exertion  that  the 
most  muscular  sportsman  can  desire 
and  the  maximum  of  skill,  is  generally 
carried  on  in  circumstances  of  scenery 
and  climate  that  are  in  themselves  a 
joy.  For  the  bird  waits  to  mature 
till  the  crisp  frosty  nights  of  October 
have  laid  their  hand  upon  the  green- 
ery of  the  Southern  summer :  till  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  autumn  —  a 
colouring  that  in  those  altitudes 
baffles  the  powers  of  either  pen  or 
brush  —  is  creeping  southward  from 
the  Potomac  river  over  field  and  forest. 
Though  by  the  law  of  most  districts 
the  birds  are  available  for  the  sports- 
man by  the  middle  of  October,  it  is 
the  month  of  November  that  is  es- 
pecially dear  to  him.  A  few  wet  days 
and  a  few  more  frosts  have  stripped 
the  weeds  and  denuded  the  thickets 
not  of  all  their  leaves,  but  of  their 
abundant  luxuriance.  Scent,  that 
important  factor  in  quail  -  shooting, 
lies  strong  upon  the  inoist,  cool  up- 
lands. The  woods,  if  they  have  lost 
that  splendour  whose  mere  contempla- 
tion a  week  or  two  earlier  would  atone 
for  an  inferior  bag,  are  no  longer 
harbours  of  safe  refuge  for  the  fright- 
ened coveys,  but  are  bare  enough  of 
leaves  to  make  the  sportsman's  chance 
among  them  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  birds.  With  November  too  in 
Virginia  comes  the  Indian  summer. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  America  does 
that  period  of  balmy  peace  linger  so 
long  and  so  lovingly  as  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  Winds  and  rains  and 
frosts,  that  have  seemed  to  threaten 
winter  and  caused  good  folks  to  hurry 
about  their  Christmas  firewood,  pass 
away  like  an  ugly  dream  and  are  for- 
gotten in  the  great  lull  that  follows. 
Earth,  having  matured  her  fruits, 
seems  to  relapse  into  a  profound 
repose  before  facing  the  storms  of 
winter.  The  very  winds  sleep.  The 
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red  and  golden  leaves  still  upon  the 
trees,  that  one  rude  blast  would  dissi- 
pate, trace  themselves  unmoved  by 
even  a  ripple  of  air  against  the  blue 
and  cloudless  sky.  For  days  and  weeks 
the  atmosphere  is  fresh  and  balmy,  but 
so  still  that  the  thin  columns  of  smoke 
which  rise  up  from  homestead  or 
tobacco-house  form  moveless  clouds 
in  mid-air  far  and  wide  upon  the 
landscape.  The  silence  is  so  great  that 
even  the  acorns  and  chestnuts  falling 
from  the  forest  trees  upon  the  leafy 
ground  make  sharp  and  loud  re- 
ports, while  at  night  the  sky  twinkles 
with  a  myriad  stars  and  a  brilliant 
moon  streaming  over  woods  and  fields 
wraps  the  land  in  a  light  paler  and 
softer  than  but  almost  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  day. 

Such  very  often  is  the  November,  or 
a  greater  part  of   the  November,  to 
which    the    Virginian    quail  -  shooter 
looks  forward,  and  December  not  unf  re- 
quently  is  scarcely  less  enjoyable.   The 
surface  of  the  country  and  the  growth 
that  covers  it  are  admirably  adapted 
for  shooting  over  with  dogs — woodland 
and  stubble,  bare  pastures  and  waving 
sedge -fields    alternate    upon    the  up- 
lands.    In    the    valleys    more    stub- 
bles and  fields  of  stripped  corn-stalks, 
threaded  this  way  and  that  by  run- 
ning streams  or  transverse  drains  over- 
grown with  brush,  afford  not  only  re- 
fuge for  the  scattered  birds  but  often  a 
feeding  ground  for  the  coveys.     The 
charm    of    the   quail    is   his   absolute 
unconventionality.    It  is  true  you  will 
generally  find  your  covey  among  the 
dark    "  rag-weed "    that    clothes    the 
wheat   stubbles    knee-deep,  or  among 
the  straw-coloured  "hens' -nest  grass" 
that  mats  itself  over  the  thin  stalks 
of  the  oat  fields  ;  but  the  exceptions 
are  numerous,  and  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  time  of  day,  and  period   of 
the  season  on  the  habits  of  the  bird 
himself  are  so  great,  and  his  choice  of 
cover  so    varied,    that    there    is    the 
greatest    scope    for    experience     and 
judgment  in  his  pursuit.     In  planning 
a   campaign  for   the  day,  it  is  upon 
wheat-stubbles  that  the  mind   chiefly 


dwells.     It  is  there   you  count    upon 
finding  birds  ;  elsewhere  you  may  or 
may   not    find    them,    but    the    dark 
brittle   "  rag-weed  "  is  an  almost   cer- 
tain "  draw."     The  spirits  of  the  most 
exhausted  sportsman  rise  as  he  clam- 
bers over  the  rickety  snake-fence  that 
divides    the    happy    hunting  -  ground 
from    the    bare    stretch    of    sprouting 
wheat  over  which  he  has  just  tramped  ; 
the  most   weary  dog  bounds  forward 
then  with  renewed  vigour,  and  sweeps 
backwards     and    forwards    over    the 
brown    expanse    with    the    energy    of 
early    morning.        If      quail-shooting 
requires   experience  in  the  man,  it  is 
astonishing  what  difference  it   makes 
in  the  dog.     The  partridges  in  a  tur- 
nip-field are   as  likely    to   be    in    one 
part  as  another.     There  is  nothing  for 
it  but  for  both  men   and  dogs  to  go 
methodically     to     work.       But     the 
Southern    stubbles,    though    uniform 
enough  to  the  eye  of  the  novice,  have 
their  likely  and  unlikely  spots  that  at 
once   strike  not  only  the   eye   of  the 
experienced  sportsman  but  of  his  ex- 
perienced  canine   assistants  also.      A 
good  quail-pointer  of  many  seasons,  is, 
to   my    thinking,    an    animal     whose 
sagacity  in  matters  of  fertility  and  cun- 
ning is  unmatched.     The  brown  undu- 
lating weed-covered  field,  which,  I  have 
said,  to  the  sportsman  not  conversant 
in  this  especial  art  has  such  a  uniform 
appearance,  to   an   old  dog   like   this 
presents  a  much  more  diversified  pic- 
ture.  His  younger  kennel-companions, 
or  dogs  broken  in  other  countries,  will 
be  ranging  far  and  wide  in  the  most 
orthodox  manner,  trusting  entirely  to 
their  noses    and  their  legs ;    but  our 
old  friend  will  have  trotted  leisurely 
to    some    richer    and    darker   streak 
among  the  weeds,   to  the  sunny   side 
of  some  ravine  or  to  the  banks  of  some 
watercourse,   and  be  rigidly  and   im- 
movably  fixed,    with    straining    eyes 
and  quivering  nostrils,  before  a  fright- 
ened    and    huddling    covey    ere    the 
puppies  and  the  strangers  have  made 
a  single  turn  apiece. 

In   what   the  Northern     sportsmen 
call  a  "  bevy  of  quail,"  Southerners  a. 
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"  covey  of  birds,"  and  Negros  a  "  flock  " 
or  "gang  of  partridges,"  there  will 
generally  be  as  they  first  rise  from  the 
weedy  stubble  or  brushy  watercourse 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  birds,  and,  but 
for  their  smaller  size  and  greater 
quickness  in  getting  away,  they  might 
be  a  covey  of  English  partridges 
springing  from  a  turnip-field. 

It    is    not,    however,    in    the    first 
"  flush  "  that  the  cream  of  quail-shoot- 
ing lies.     It  is  when  once    disturbed 
that    the    independent    habits,    which 
make  their  pursuit  so  fascinating  and 
so  different  from  that  of  other  game 
birds,  develop.     The   covey  will   most 
likely  break  at  once  into  two  or  three 
divisions.     Their  flight  is  short,  seldom 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  and  if 
there    are    woods    near    the    different 
bands  will  make  straight  for  them  and 
drop  upon  the  leaf -strewn  ground  just 
inside   the    friendly  covert.     No   wild 
ranging  and  racing  of  dogs  is  permis- 
sible now    when  you  enter  the   wood. 
The   birds   are   scattered  in  ones    and 
twos  and  threes  over  perhaps  an  acre 
or  so  of  ground.     Around  you  are  the 
tall  straight  stems  of  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts, just  thick  enough  to  give  smart- 
ness   to    the    shooting.     Under    your 
feet  is   a   clean   carpet    of    leaves,  on 
which    the    little    feathery    balls     lie 
huddled.     Mark  the  good  quail-pointer 
now    as    he    daintily    and     cautiously 
picks    his    way  over  the   dry  rustling 
leaves.     The  birds  are  squatting  where 
they    fell,    and     the     area    of    scent 
round    each    is     exceedingly    limited. 
Sometimes    indeed    they   spring    from 
the   ground    before  the    keenest   nose 
could     possibly     have     got     a     whiff 
of     the    delicious    aroma,    and     dash 
through    the   tall    stems*  to   right   or 
left,  or  straight  away  with  lightning 
speed.     There  is  very  little  drawing, 
or  what  the  Americans  call  "  trailing," 
up  to  birds  on  these  occasions.     Pon- 
to    and    Fan    drop    suddenly   in    the 
middle    of    their    course,    without    a 
moment's  warning,  into  the  rigid  atti- 
tude of  statues,  their  quivering  noses 
not  three  feet  from  the  cause  of  their 
paralysis.     As  one  bird  rises,  and  you 


have   just  time   to  throw  the  gun  up 
and   stop  his  flight  for  ever   before  a 
big  poplar  trunk  hides  him  from  sight, 
another    springs     behind    you    (which 
must   almost   have    been    trodden   up) 
and  laughs   the  hasty  crack  of    your 
left    barrel    to    scorn    as    he    whizzes 
through  the   tree-tops  and  soars  back 
into  the  stubble  you  drove  him  from. 
So  ten  or   fifteen  birds  may  go  away 
in  the  space  of  a  minute  or  two,  giv- 
ing every  kind  and  variety  of  difficult 
shot  and  few   easy  ones.       These    are 
moments    to   flush   the    cheek    of    the 
oldest  sportsman  and  try  the  nerves  of 
the  steadiest  dog.  The  birds  thoroughly 
scattered,  as  they  now  will  be,  may  be 
picked  up  in  any  sort  of  covert.     You 
will  have  marked  some  if  you  are  a 
good  marker — a  branch  of  quail-shoot- 
ing, by  the  way,  which  is  highly  im- 
portant.    One    will    have    dropped   at 
the  edge  of  wood  where  a  pile  of  brush 
is  heaped  \\p  ;  two  or  three  have  gone 
back  and  are  lying  perhaps  fifty  yards 
apart  in  the  stubble  from  which  they 
were  first   driven  ;    others  cleared  the 
wood,    disappearing    over    the    maize 
stalks  beyond,   and  will    probably  be 
found  by  Ponto  in  the  alder  scrub  that 
lines  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Beyond     the    brook,    perhaps,    and 
clothing    the   slopes  of  the    little   hill 
whose  feet  it  washes,  there  is  a  dense 
wood  of  second-growth  pines,  almost 
the  only  kind  of  covert  in  these  quail- 
countries  that  really  baffles  the  sports- 
man.    Charming  as  these  young  pine 
woods    are    to   the   eye — their    vivid 
green   contrasting  with  the  red  soil, 
the   golden   leaves    of   the    deciduous 
trees,  and  the  vivid  blue  of  the  distant 
mountains,    warm,    too.  as   they  look 
later  on   when  the    rest  of  nature  is 
more  lifeless  and  autumn's  glories  are 
done — yet    the   fewer    of    them    that 
stretch  themselves   across   the  sports- 
man's   path    the    better   he     will    be 
pleased.      They   are    the    product    of 
lands  that   have  been   worn    out    by 
cultivation     years     ago,    allowed    by 
nature  thus  to  recover   their   vigour 
and  a  portion  at  least  of  their  fertility. 
The  quail-shooter's  vocation  accustoms 
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him  to  shoot  with  equal  readiness  lukewarm  and  unskilful  sportsman  it 
alike  in  the  open  and  in  any  kind  of  is  not  a  popular  bird.  The  con- 
covert  where  a  twinkle  of  wings  can  ventional  person  who  likes  being 
be  seen.  "  He  who  can  kill  Virginian  marched  about  in  a  line  and  to  have 
quail  well,"  says  the  immortal  Frank  plenty  of  time  for  his  shots,  and 
Forrester,  "  can  kill  anything."  A  cares  nothing  for  the  working  of  dogs, 
covey,  however,  that  is  fortunate  in  all  probability  would  not  take  to 
enough  to  get  into  a  ten-acre  wood  of  quail-shooting.  But  to  me  it  seems,  if 
scrub  pines  may  generally  defy  even  a  long  devotion  to  its  pursuit  has  not 
the  quail-shooter.  made  me  over  partial,  that  this  dash- 
The  pluck,  the  grace,  the  versatility,  ing  little  bird,  taken  with  its  sur- 
the  varied  scenes  through  which  it  roundings,  affords  from  the  sports- 
leads  you,  the  extraordinaiy  variety  man's  point  of  view  a  combination  of 
of  shooting  that  it  affords,  makes  the  excellence  not  to  be  matched  on  the 
Virginian  quail  an  especial  object  of  American  game  list,  and  not  easily,  I 
enthusiasm  to  most  men  who  have  fancy,  on  any  other, 
consistently  pursued  it.  With  the 

A.  G.  BRADLEY. 


EDELWEISS. 

Take,   dear   Lady,  take  these   flowers 

Children  born  of  sun  and  showers. 

Summer  sun  and  winter  snow 

Crushed   the   rock   from  which  they  grow  ; 

Strength  of  immemorial  chalk 

Fed   the   fibres   of  their  stalk  ; 

Lightning,  hurricane   and   storm 

Shaped  their  pliancy  of  form ; 

Gleam   and   gloom   with   varying  sway 

Stained  their  petals  ashen  gray, 

Which,   like  loving  hearts,  enfold 

In  their  midst   one   spot   of  gold. 

Fearless  head  and  steady  foot 

Tracked  the   cradle   of  their  root. 

Now   a  link  in  friendship's  chain 

From  the  mountain  to   the  main. 

Nurslings  of  the  central   sea, 
Such  as  late  I  gave  to  thee, 
Lull   the   senses,  charm   the  eye, 
Bloom  and   wither,   breathe  and  die. 
These,  by   sterner  process  made, 
Slow  engendered,   slowly   fade. 
And  they  bring  where'er  they   fare 
Just  a  whiff   of  Alpine  air. 

Lady,   take  these   simple  flowers, 
Emblem   meet  of   sun   and   showers. 

OSCAR  BROWNING. 
DAVOS-PLATZ,  August,  1886. 
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IN  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEN. 


"LET  us,"  said  Harry,  with  the  air  of 
one  solving  a  problem  that  had  baffled 
the  wisdom  of  ages,  "  let  us  go  and 
knock  up  the  Doctor."  And  they  said, 
"  Let  us,"  and  went. 

The  Doctor's  destined  visitors  that 
night  were  Harry  Starkie,  Tom  Thorn- 
ton, and  Richard  Mordle  ;  three  young 
gentlemen  of  much  the  same  age, 
tastes,  and  fortune.  They  all  dabbled 
a  little  in  the  arts :  Tom  and  Dick 
were  to  be  great  painters,  while  Harry, 
whose  bent  was  to  literature,  was  to 
carry  on  the  torch  of  criticism  when 
the  tale  of  Praeterita  should  be  told. 
He  and  Dick  were  vowed  to  the  highest 
art ;  but  Tom,  they  sometimes  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  was  a  bit  of  a 
Philistine.  Their  dabblings  had  not 
as  yet  made  any  great  splash ;  but 
they  were  still  young — lucky  dogs  ! 

The  Doctor  (who  had  about  as  much 
to  do  with  the  Pharaohs  as  with 
pharmacy)  was  always  at  home  to  his 
friends,  and  liked  to  see  young  folk 
round  him.  And  they  were  glad  to 
go,  for  though  he  had  his  whims,  and 
was  apt  to  be  somewhat  violently  in- 
tolerant of  certain  modern  fancies  and 
fashions,  he  was  a  kindly  old  gentle- 
man, merry  and  wise,  fond  of  all 
wholesome  fun,  ready  to  join  in  any 
laugh  against  himself  from  those  he 
allowed  to  laugh;  withal,  abundant  in 
common  sense,  and  a  most  patient  clear- 
headed counsellor  in  all  matters  need- 
ing right  reason  and  articulate  speech. 
Generous  he  was,  too,  as  the  sun,  and 
many  a  struggling  lad  owed  much 
more  to  the  Doctor  than  counsel.  So 
there  were  few  evenings  in  the  week 
when  the  Den  (as  his  queer  little 
rooms,  a  veritable  "  twopenny  trea- 
sury," were  affectionately  called)  was 
empty.  It  was  a  rare  meeting-place 
for  the  young  geniuses  of  whom  the 


disdainful  world  had  not  yet  beeu 
found  worthy. 

Sculptors  like  Phidias, 
l!;iphaels  in  shoals, 
Poets  like  Shakespeare, — 
Beautiful  souls  ! 

They  all  came  there  to  pour  out  their 
hopes  and  their  grievances,  their 
triumphs  and  their  reverses  ;  to  smoke 
the  Doctor's  tobacco,  drink  his  whiskey,, 
laugh  at  his  whims,  and  listen  to,  it' 
not  alway*s  profit  by,  his  wisdom. 

"  Come  in,"  roared  the  Doctor,  as 
they  rapped  at  the  outer  door,  which, 
however,  stood  open  as  its  custom 
always  was  of  an  evening  ;  and  they 
went  in. 

"  He  is  an  ass  ;  they  are  all  asses," 
vociferated  the  host,  who  was  striding 
about  the  room  puffing  vigorously  at 
a  long  clay  pipe,  the  form  in  which  he 
liked  best  to  take  his  tobacco.  The 
recipient  of  this  information  was 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
lazily  consuming  a  toothpick.  Walter 
Merton  was  known  to  the  new  arrivals 
slightly — perhaps  no  one  knew  him 
very  intimately,  though  he  went  often 
to  the  Den  and  was  a  great  favourite 
of  its  owner ;  there  were  others  who 
objected  to  his  tongue,  which  was  sharp 
on  occasions.  "They  are  all  asses,"  the 
Doctor  was  saying,  or  rather  shout- 
ing, as  the  three  entered. 

"Who  are1?"  asked  Harry,  who 
always  prided  himself  on  going,  as 
he  said,  straight  to  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

"  We've  been  talking  over  this  on- 
slaught on  the  Royal  Academy,"  said 
Merton,  lazily  nodding  a  greeting  from 
the  sofa  :  "  and  it  has  rather  upset  our 
good  friend." 

"Why,  Doctor,"  said  Harry,  turn- 
ing to  the  cloud-compelling  old  gentle- 
man, "you  aren't  surely  going  to 
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desert  us  now  that  the  moment  for 
action  has  come  !  How  often  have  I 
heard  you  thunder  against  Burlington 
House  and  all  its  works." 

"Who  are  us?"  was  the  answer, 
"  and  what  is  the  action1?" 

Tom  chuckled  ;  he  liked,  as  he  said, 
to  see  Harry  catch  it  from  the  Doctor. 
But  the  opportune  entry  of  a  small 
brat  (known  to  frequenters  of  the  Den 
as  Flibbertigibbet),  with  tumblers 
and  other  things  convenient  for  re- 
freshment, saved  Harry  for  the  moment 
from  an  answer  which  the  Doctor  was 
just  then  too  busy  to  press.  As  soon, 
however,  as  all  present  wants  had  been 
satisfied,  and  Flibbertigibbet  had  been 
instructed  concerning  oysters  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  Merton  from  the 
sofa  gave  signal  to  renew  the  combat. 

"  That's  pretty  much  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  out,  Starkie,"  he 
said  :  "  what  has  inspired  this  sudden 
change  of  front.  But  I  can't  keep  the 
Doctor  to  the  point." 

"  What  is  the  point  1  "  pleaded  the 
Doctor,  whose  wrath  had  vanished  in 
the  smoke  of  a  fresh  pipe. 

"  And  who  are  the  asses  1  "  insisted 
Tom. 

"  Well,"  said  Merton,  "  we  won't  be 
particular  to  a  name  ;  but  as  far  as  I 
could  gather,  we  had  just  reached  that 
stage  of  the  argument  when  you  came 
in— no,  hardly  an  argument,  was  it, 
Doctor  ?  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo 
tantum — we  had  reached,  let  us  say, 
that  familiar  stage  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  House  of  Assembly  where  the 
Doctor,  like  a  famous  tribune  of  the 
people,  was  inclined  to  damn  every- 
body. Both  sides,  all  sides,  he  thought 
were  equally  wrong." 

"  No,  no,"  laughed  the  Doctor ; 
"  that's  not  quite  fair.  Say  rather 
that,  like  Goldsmith's  friend,  I  owned 
there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides." 

"  You  certainly  said  a  good  deal  of 
both  sides,"  answered  Merton. 

"Well,  Doctor,"  began  Dick  re- 
proachfully, as  one  who  felt  his  last 
article  of  faith  was  vanishing,  "  I  did 
think  the  cause  of  High  Art — " 


"  High  Art  be  - 

"  Hanged,"  put  in  Merton.  "  My 
dear  Doctor,  don't  you  see  that's  pre- 
cisely what  our  friends  here  complain 
the  Academy  won't  do  ?  And  so,  like 
wise  fellows  who  know  that  if  you 
want  a  thing  done  you  must  do  it 
yourself,  they  intend  to  establish  a — 
what  is  it  they  call  it  1 — a  really 
National  Academy  of  Art  where 
everybody's  pictures  shall  be  hung 
except  those  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  " — 

"  That's  not  quite  true,  Merton," 
broke  in  Dick. 

"Well,"  said  Merton  affably. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  not.  But  if  I'm 
wrong  the  fault  lies  with  your  friends, 
not  with  me.  I  take  my  facts  from  the 
paper  which,  always,  like  Mr.  Eccles, 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  has  made  itself  the  mouth- 
piece of  despised  and  rejected  Art. 
It  was  so  very  amusing  that  I  took 
a  few  notes  as  the  discussion  went  on, 
so  I  really  don't  think  I'm  very  far 
wrong  in  my  definition  of  the  views  of 
the — what  shall  I  call  you  1  Re- 
formers 1  Destroyers  1  Regenerators  I 
Mind  you,  /don't  profess  to  an  opinion. 
I  leave  that  to  you  fellows  who  under- 
stand it  all,  which,  of  course,  I  don't, 
neither  being  a  painter  nor  a  critic, 
nor  doing  anything  else  that  is  of  use 
to  labouring  humanity.  But,  after  all, 
I  can  read  if  I  can't  write,  and  as  I 
have  certainly  read  that  the  Academy 
has  "  neglected  the  interests  of  outside 
artists  " — (is  an  inside  artist  a  painter 
of  what  are  called  interiors  ]  You,  my 
dear  Starkie,  will  know,  for  you  are 
an  art-critic  and  understand  the 
tongue  of  those  angels)  :  that  under 
their  management  the  National  Ex- 
hibition (just  previously  declared,  by 
the  way,  to  be  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
National)  has  become  "  a  monument 
of  feebleness,  frivolity  and  melo- 
drama "  :  that  not  only  have  they  done 
nothing  "  to  form,  raise,  and  encour- 
age an  adequate  standard  of  English 
painting,"  but  have  both  "  openly  and 
tacitly  discouraged  all  the  best  art, 
poetic,  religious,  and  historic  "  :  hav- 
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ing,  I  say,  read  all  this,  and  having 
also  read  that  the  only  remedy  for  this 
shameful  state  of  things  lies  in  the 
establishment  of  a  really  National 
Exhibition,  I  (not  unreasonably,  as  I 
still  venture  to  think)  supposed  that 
it  was  intended  to  exclude  from  this 
Paradise  all  members  of  that  body 
whose  crass  ignorance,  negligence,  sel- 
fishness, &c.,  &c.,  &c.  (including,  it  was 
not  darkly  hinted,  envy,  hatred, 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness)  have 
rendered  this  sesthetic  crusade  impera- 
tive." 

"Did  a  painter  write  all  that?" 
asked  Tom. 

"A  painter!"  answered  Merton. 
"Oh,  no.  The  painters  have  no  time 
for  writing.  Besides,  they  don't  like 
entering  the  lists  as  combatants  and 
controversialists.  They  think,  like  the 
sensible  fellows  they  are,  that  such 
work  is  not  in  keeping  with  an  artis- 
tic life.  So  they  leave  all  this — we 
mustn't  call  it  dirty  work,  I  suppose  ? 
— to  the  art-critics,  who  understand 
all  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  Academy, 
all  its  light  and  shade,  as  they  do 
everything  else, — though,  to  be  sure, 
they  don't  allow  it  much  light." 

"  Come,  come,  Master  Walter,  don't 
you  be  so  hard  on  the  critics,"  said 
the  Doctor,  who  foresaw  a  breeze. 
"They're  not  half  bad  fellows,  and 
know  their  business  a  vast  deal  better 
than  they  get  credit  for.  Besides, 
you're  out  of  your  reckoning,  my  lad. 
Where  did  you  get  all  that  nonsense 
about  the  painters  preferring  to  keep 
clear  of  controversy  1  Why,  'twas  they 
who  fired  the  first  shot  and  have  been 
hard  at  it  ever  since." 

"  I  got  it,  my  dear  Doctor,  from  the 
letter  of  a  painter,  that  I  read  in  the 
paper  aforesaid.  But  indeed  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  hard  upon  anybody.  As 
I  said  before,  I  have  no  opinions  on 
either  side.  I  only  repeat  what 
I  hear,  or  read  :  I  am  no  critic — only 
a  reporter.  Now,  we  have  a  critic 
here,  and  two  painters ;  let  us  hear 
them." 

"Well,  Tom,"  said  the  Doctor, 
turning  to  Thornton,  "as  you  haven't 


said  much  yet,  no  doubt  you've  been 
thinking  a  good  deal.  Suppose  you 
give  us  your  views." 

But  Tom  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no, 
Doctor;  these  big  questions  are  too 
much  for  me.  I  don't  understand  it 
all.  I  know  enough  of  the  business 
to  see  there  are  some  painters  writing 
E.A.  after  their  names  who  ain't  what 
I  should  call  quite  the  Raphael ;  but 
I  can  also  see  that  there  are  some 
uncommon  bad  ones  who  haven't  that 
privilege,  and  it  strikes  my  limited 
intelligence  that  we  should  be  wiser  to 
bear  the  evils  we  have  than  fly  to 
others  we  know  not  of,  as  the  chap  in 
the  play  says.  Besides,  you  know  they 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  to  my 
masterpiece  this  year,  so  I  ain't  quite 
an  impartial  witness." 

"Well,  that's  honest,  Tom,  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  besides  being 
sensible." 

"  Lucky  for  the  newspapers  our 
friend's  brothers  in  art  ain't  all  quite 
so  honest,"  laughed  Merton. 

"  Tom,  you're  an  ass,"  said  Dick. 

"Very  like,"  replied  the  imperturb- 
able Tom,  filling  his  pipe  again,  "  very 
like ;  and  having  no  Balaam  for 
master  I  don't  see  that  I'm  called  on 
to  speak." 

"  Well,  Dick,  if  Tom's  an  ass,  let's 
hear  what  you  are,"  and  the  Doctor 
also  re-charged  his  clay.  "  You've  not, 
I  think,  his  reasons  for  silence." 

"No,"  said  Dick  rather  shortly; 
"  I  sent  nothing  in  this  year.  But  I 
don't  know  that  I've  got  much  to  add 
to  what  has  been  already  said  pretty 
completely  by  men  whom.  I  at  least 
am  proud  to  see  on  our  side.  You'll 
agree,  I  suppose,  that  this  last  year's 
exhibition  at  Burlington  House  was  a 
pretty  bad  one.  They  say  the  receipts 
are  short  by  some  thousands  of  what 
they  were  last  year." 

"  You  credit  the  public  with  more 
judgment  than  they  generally  get  laid 
to  their  charge,"  laughed  Merton,  "  if 
you  take  that  as  due  solely  to  the 
badness  of  the  show.  You  forget  the 
hard  times,  and  the  Election,  and  then 
the  overpowering  number  of  galleries 
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there  are  all  over  London.  Why, 
every  street  almost  has  one  now,  like 
its  pillar-box  and  lamp-post.  Each 
one,  you  know,  takes  its  proportion 
of  shillings  out  of  the  Academy's 
pocket.  John  Bull  hasn't  quite  so 
many  of  them  now  as  he  had — I  mean 
shillings." 

"  Well,  that's  as  may  be,"  replied 
Dick.  "  At  any  rate  you'll  own  it 
was  a  bad  show,  and  some  of  the 
worst  things  in  it  were  by  Academi- 
cians." 

"I'm  not  quite  so  sure  that  we're 
all  with  you,  there,"  broke  in  the 
Doctor  ;  "  but,  Dick,  my  boy,  I  don't 
see  your  line  of  argument.  Granted 
that  the  show  was  not  a  very  good 
one  this  year ;  grant,  as  I  will  if 
you  press  me,  that  it  has  not  been 
quite  first-rate  for  some  seasons  past ; 
how  do  you  put  that  to  the  fault  of 
the  Academy  ?  They  can't  make  you 
fellows  paint  well,  you  know.  And 
say  some  of  them  aren't  themselves 
quite  all  they  should  be,  still  I  don't 
see  your  game.  Is  it  their  bad 
example  you're  driving  at  1  But 
you're  none  of  you  compelled  even  by 
Academical  law  to  imitate  the  bad 
ones.  I  suppose  you'll  allow  there 
are  one  or  two  who  can  paint  a  bit 
among  the  lot ;  why  not  imitate 
them?" 

"  Good  work  don't  pay,"  was  Dick's 
answer. 

"  Who  says  that  1 "  asked  the 
Doctor. 

"  Oh,  those  fellows  won't  hang  it. 
They'll  only  hang  stuff  that  will  sell ; 
they're  tradesmen,  not  painters." 

"  Well,  but  my  dear  fellow,  you 
sell  your  pictures,  when  you  can,  don't 
you?  I  don't  remember  that  you  had 
many  qualms  about  becoming  a  trades- 
man when  your  friend  in  Chelsea 
bought  your  fancy  portrait  of — what 
did  you  call  her  ?  Fragoletta  in  a  fit 
was  it1? — for " 

"  Ah,  that's  not  what  I  mean," 
interrupted  Dick  hurriedly.  "  What 
the  Academy  wants  is  what  the 
picture-buyers,  the  art-patrons  as  they 
like  to  hear  themselves  called,  will 


buy.  So  that  if  a  fellow  wants  to  get 
his  picture  hung  at  Burlington  House 
he  must  paint  down  to  that  standard 
— prostitute  his  genius,  Sir,  to  the 
standard  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
English  Art ! " 

"  That's  very  sad,"  said  the  Doctor, 
puffing  meditatively  at  his  pipe. 
"Then,  as  the  number  of  rejected 
pictures  is,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
some  three  or  four  times  the  number 
of  those  accepted,  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  an  uncommon  lot  of  geniuses 
blushing  unseen  somewhere  about 
England.  For  allowing  that  a  certain 
number  are  sent  back  for  the  simple 
but  sufficient  reason  that  there  really 
is  not  room  for  them  (for  you  must 
remember,  my  boy,  that  space  cannot 
be  annihilated  even  to  make  one 
painter  happy),  still  there  must  remain 
a  sad  proportion  whose  only  fault  is 
that  they  are  too  good." 

"That's  it,"  said  Dick  complacently. 
"  You  know  it  1 "  asked  the  Doctor. 
"  Certainly." 

"  Might  I  ask  how  ?  "   here  put  in 

Merton,  very  suavely,  from  the   sofa. 

"  How  ?       Why  - —  oh,     everybody 

knows  it.     Look  at  poor  Tom  here,  for 

instance.     He  was  rejec — •" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,"  laughed  Tom. 
"  I'm  all  right.  Old  Forth  gave  me 
five  and  twenty  pounds  for  my 
picture,  and  deuced  glad  I  was  to  get 
it.  I've  no  quarrel  with  the  Aca- 
demy." 

"Take  care,  Tom,"  laughed  the 
Doctor;  "you  remember  what  the 
painters  said  of  Ruskin?  Confound 
him,  why  doesn't  he  back  his  friends  1 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dick,  you  were 
going  to  say  ?— 

"  Oh,  I  can  do  well  enough  without 
Tom,"  went  on  Dick.  "  There's  Charlie 
Oker,  and  Bob  McGillup,  and  Bill 
Madderley,  and  Jack  Stipple."  ("  For- 
tisque  Gyas,fortisque  Cloanthus,"  came 
a  murmur  from  the  sofa.)  "  You 
ask  them ;  they  were  all  rejected. 
Bill  had  three  rejected  last  year,  and 
two  this.  And  then  look  at  the 
papers.  They're  full  every  day  of 
letters  from  fellows  who  have  been 
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treated  in  the  same  brutal  way,  cry- 
ing out  for  reform." 

"  But,  my  dear  Dick,  my  dear  fel- 
low," said  the  Doctor,  "  you  don't 
seriously  mean  to  say  that  the  Aca- 
demy is  utterly  vile  because  a  round 
dozen  or  so,  or  a  few  hundreds,  if  you 
like,  who  can't  get  their  pictures  hung, 
write  letters  to  the  papers  to  say  so. 
If  that's  your  train  of  reasoning,  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
tolerable  number  of  witnesses  on  the 
other  side.  How  about  the  men  who 
are  hung?  " 

"  Evidently  they  should  be  drawn 
and  qiiartered,  too,"  said  Merton. 
"  But,  my  dear  Mordle,  you  made 
use  of  the  word  Reform  just  now.  I 
thought  that,  as  a  certain  Scotch 
member  of  Parliament  is  reported  to 
have  once  said  of  the  Decalogue,  you 
were  for  Total  Abolition." 

"  No,"  replied  Dick  graciously,  "  I'd 
try  Reform  first,  at  any  rate." 

"  And  how  would  you  set  about 
that?  "  asked  Merton. 

"  By  a  Royal  Commission." 

"  A  Royal  Commission,  eh  1  And 
what  would  that  do  1 " 

"  That  would  make  'em  sit  up,  I  can 
tell  you  !  Everybody  says  so.  There 
was  a  fellow  wrote  to  the  papers  the 
other  day,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  said  he  remembered  the 
Universities  Commission  and  was  sure 
the  plan  would  answer." 

"  H'm,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  don't 
quite  see  the  analogy,  and  I'm  not 
sure  that  1  like  the  security.  But 
what  do  you  say,  Harry?  Are  you  on 
the  side  of  Repentance  and  Reform 
with  Dick,  or  would  you  sweep  the 
encumbrance  off  the  face  of  the 
earth?" 

<f  I  would  have  given  them  a  chance 
to  set  their  house  in  order,"  answered 
Harry,  "  though  I  doubt  it's  possible. 
But  they  don't  seem  inclined  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  public  feeling  ; 
silence — now,  as  it  always  has  been — 
is  their  only  answer ;  question,  appeal, 
remonstrance,  accusation,  all  are  met 
with  the  same  contemptuous  reply  of 
silence.  "What  is  one  to  do  ?  " 


"  Ah,"  said  Merton,  sympathizingly, 
"  that  same  silence  is  a  terribly  un- 
answerable argument,  is  it  not  ?  You 
can't  go  on  calling  a  man  names  who 
takes  no  notice  of  you." 

Harry  looked  as  though  he  should 
very  much  like  to  call  his  interrupter 
some  names  ;  but  he  went  on. 

"  So  I  give  my  voice  now  for  action 
— instant  and  drastic.  What  our  Art 
demands,  and  what  it  must  have,  is  a 
truly  National  Exhibition  on  the  really 
broad  basis  of  a  Universal  Artistic 
Suffrage." 

"  That  sounds  very  fine,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "but  what  does  it  all  mean?  " 

"  It  means  that  the  pictures  should 
be  chosen  by  a  jury  selected  from  all 
the  competent  artists  in  the  kingdom." 

"Excluding,  of  course,  the  Acade- 
micians? " 

"  No ;  not  necessarily ;  not  all  of 
them." 

"  And  who  are  to  choose  the  jury  ?  " 

"  The  artists ;  it  is  to  be  a  sort  of 
artistic  plebiscite." 

"There'll  be  Wigs  on  the  Green  at 
that  election,  I  should  say,"  observed 
Tom  with  a  chuckle. 

"  And  who  are  to  be  the  artists  ?  " 

"The  artists?  Why— the  artists, 
you  know;  the  painters" 

"What,  every  one  who  has  ever 
painted  a  picture  in  his  life  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor.  "That  will  be 
rather  a  long  business,  will  it  not  ? 
And  do  you  feel  quite  sure  of  the 
result  ?  Remember,  there  are  many 
schools  of  Painting,  and  I  don't  think 
they  love  each  other  much  more  now 
than  the  schools  of  Philosophy  used." 

"  Art  is  long,"  replied  Harry  ;  "  and 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety." 

"  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
counsellors,  I  take  it,"  observed 
Merton. 

"  You  see,"  went  on  Harry,  with 
the  air  of  one  about  to  drive  the  nail 
home  once  and  for  all :  "  You  see,  it's 
just  this ;  the  root  of  the  matter, 
though  so  few  people  see  it — 

"Ah,  Harry,  Harry,"  said  the 
Doctor,  setting  his  back  to  the  mantel- 
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piece,  his  favourite  attitude  when 
about  to  deliver  his  mind — to  pre- 
scribe, as  the  lads  called  it.  "That  is 
just  it.  You  are  always  coming  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  but  you  never 
get  there.  You  don't  look  in  the  right 
place  for  it,  my  boy  ;  you,  nor  your 
friends.  It  is  very  well,  and  sounds 
very  noble,  to  talk  of  the  interests  of 
English  Art ;  but  are  you  quite  sure 
that  each  man  by  English  Art  does 
not  mean  his  own  1  This  man  says  an 
Academy  ought  to  teach  sculpture  as 
well  as  painting ;  another  pleads  for 
architecture  :  a  third  for  history  and 
literature  and  the  antiquities  gene- 
rally ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
get  to  Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses  in  time.  Shall  I  give  you  a 
recipe  for  the  disorder,  an  infallible 
recipe  ?  Let  the  Academy  build  a 
dozen  more  big  galleries  and  hang  all 
the  pictures  sent  in  to  them.  Trust 
me,  you'll  hear  no  more  then  of  a 
close  corporation,  and  a  private  club, 
and  vindictiveness,  and  the  what-will- 
sell  standard.  That's  impossible,  you 
say  ]  And  do  you  suppose  it  will  be 
possible  for  your  National  Exhibition 
to  hang  every  picture  sent  in  to  them  1 
And  if  not,  do  you  suppose  that 
the  rejected  will  sit  quietly  down 
any  more  content  to  suffer  and  be 
still  in  the  interests  of  English  Art 
than  they  are  now1?  If  you  do,  you 
are  a  bigger  fool  than  I  take  you  for  ; 
and  we  none  of  us  take  you  for  a 
fool,  Harry,  even  if  we  can't  quite 
accept  you  at  your  own  valuation. 
Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
Academy  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
Academies,  that  all  its  painters  are 
great  artists,  and  all  its  laws  unim- 
peachable. It  would  be  very  unlike 
any  human  institution  the  world  has 
yet  seen  to  be  that.  And  I  am  quite 
willing  to  allow  that  some  of  your 
friend's  recommendations  are  much  to 
the  point— as  some  at  least  of  the 
Academicians,  we  know,  are  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge.  But  before  we 
insist  on  our  Reform  bill,  let  us  see 
who  the  Reformers  are,  and  what  is 
their  bill.  Who  are  your  Reformers  1 


You  talk  of  the  root  of  the  matter  : 
now  let  us  come  to  it.  It  is  two-fold  ; 
one  fibre  you  will  find  fast  grounded 
in  human  nature  ;  the  other  you  must 
look  for  in  the  air,  in  the  conditions, 
the  spirit  of  the  time — not  a  stable 
foundation  for  a  root,  is  it  1  Who  are 
the  men  who  have  been  throwing 
stones  at  the  Academy  1 — it  has  been 
done  before,  mind  you  ;  you  are  not 
the  first  at  that  game,  any  more 
than  you  will  be  the  last.  They  are 
the  men  who  are  unsuccessful,  whoso 
works  do  not  sell,  or  have  too  small  a 
sale  to  please  either  their  pride  or 
their  pocket  :  or  they  are  the  men  who 
have  worked  their  way  to  fortune 
through  long  kard  years  of  neglect, 
or  opposition  and  very  possibly  ridi- 
cule, and  who  cannot  forget  the  past, 
cannot  forget  that  men  immeasurably 
their  inferiors  (as  they  think,  and  as 
their  foolish  friends  tell  them)  found 
from  the  first  primroses  on  the  path 
which  for  them  had  nothing  but 
thorns.  This,  you  will  say,  is  a  brutal 
way  of  putting  it ;  perhaps,  but  it  is 
the  true  way  ;  and  at  least  you  are  not 
the  men  to  cry  out  till  you  have  filed 
your  own  tongues  a  little  smoother. 
So  much  for  your  hoplites.  Then  with 
them  comes  a  light-armed  crowd, 
slingers  and  javelin-men,  gathered 
from  all  quarters  and  enlisting  from 
various  motives.  Some  fight  merely 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  always  rush- 
ing, not  angel-wise,  into  any  news- 
paper fray ;  and  some  would  gladly 
write  themselves  down  ass  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  their  names  in  print ;  and 
some  are  of  those  who  never  lose  a 
chance  of  flinging  a  stone  at  anything 
that  is.  This  last  is  a  very  numerous 
sort  to-day,  and  is  largely  recruited,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  class  which 
calls  itself  artist  —  the  class  which 
works  with  its  hands  if  not  with  its 
head.  There  are  far  too  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  that  class  who 
have  not  learned  to  labour  and  will 
not  wait.  They  demand  a  royal  road 
to  success  (and,  to  be  sure,  the  road 
does  seem  to  have  been  very  much 
levelled  since  I  was  young),  and  if 
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they  do  not  find  it  they  lift  up  their 
voices,  not  to  weep  but  to  curse.  The 
rallying  cry  of  these  fiery  young  spirits 
is  Freedom,  of  course ;  but  freedom 
from  what?  Freedom,  they  will  tell 
you,  from  Convention,  Routine,  the 
deadly  Upas-tree  which  spreads  its 
branches  over  England  and  sucks  the 
sap  of  her  goodliest  sons.  Well  and 
good ;  down  with  that  tree,  by  all 
means ',  but  be  first  quite  sure  that 
you  have  laid  your  axe  to  the  right 
root.  It's  poor  fun,  my  lad.  to  find 
too  late  that  the  dentist  has  made  a 
mistake  in  the  tooth.  This  same  Con- 
vention is  a  mighty  convenient  rally- 
ing-cry  for  the  Great  Unappreciated. 
It  is  a  wondrous  consolation  to  believe 
that  the  public  will  not  buy  your  work 
because  you  are  too  great  a  genius ; 
and  it  is  a  wondrous  easy  way  of  be- 
coming a  genius  to  do  everything  as 
nobody  else  does  it.  There  is  a  sort 
of  folk  about  who  would  grow  like 
toadstools  if  they  could  rather  than 
be  born  as  their  fathers  were  born 
before  them.  Now,  if  you  press  the 
question  home,  you  will  find  that 
this  same  Routine,  or  Convention,  is 
with  these  young  geniuses  a  word 
as  comprehensive  and  all-embrac- 
ing as  Lord  Burleigh's  nod.  Any- 
thing which  stands  in  their  way  is 
Convention :  anything  which  is,  and 
in  the  creating  and  shaping  of  which 
they  had  no  voice,  is  Routine.  What- 
soever the  custom,  convenience,  or 
common  sense  of  the  world  prescribes 
or  sanctions,  from  the  Sabbath  to  a 
dress-coat,  and  from  a  black  hat  to 
the  British  Constitution,  at  it  they 
go  pell-mell  as  a  bull  is  popularly 
supposed  to  go  at  a  red  rag,  or  as  an 
Irish  Member  of  Parliament  goes  at 
the  Estimates.  The  whole  mechanism 
of  life  must  be  altered  to  suit  their 
convenience  ;  the  world  has  been  roll- 
ing round  one  way  long  enough ;  it 
is  ^time  for  a  fresh  departure.  The 
written  laws  they  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  alter,  and  besides  the  work 
of  alteration  on  that  side  is  apt  to  be 
troublesome  and  a  little  dangerous, 
and  danger  and  trouble  are  not  at  all 


to  their  taste.  But  those  that  are 
unwritten  afford  a  fine  field  for  their 
reforming  talents.  Nature  and  hu- 
manity shall  be  looked  at  with  other 
eyes  than  their  humdrum  fathers  were 
content  to  use ;  and  words  and  things 
shall  have  a  meaning  not  dreamed  of 
in  the  old  philosophy.  Foul  shall  be 
fair,  and  fair  foul ;  Art  shall  be  stewed 
in  hell-broth ;  a  dung-hill  shall  be  a 
flower-garden,  and  our  Lady  of  Grace 
discrowned  for  our  Lady  of  Pain." 

"My  dear  Doctor,"  said  Merton,  as 
the  speaker  stopped  a  moment  for 
breath  and  refreshment,  "  you  are 
most  surprisingly  eloquent  to-night, 
but  have  you  not,  may  I  say  it  ?  got  a 
little  off  the  path  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir,  1  have  not,"  the  Doctor 
replied.  "  There  are  many  travellers 
on  that  path,  old  and  young.  I  am 
talking  just  now  to  the  latter — a  flock 
of  silly  geese  whom  every  Theudas 
can  whistle  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  fatten  for  his  own  eating ! 
Don't  think  I  am  set  on  crying 
nothing  but  stinking  fish,  or  wish  to 
praise  the  past  times  at  the  expense 
of  these.  There  are  plenty  of  fine 
young  fellows  about  now,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  foolish  young  fellows 
about  when  the  world  and  I  were 
younger.  It  is  not  wise,  we  know,  to 
inquire  whether  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these  :  but  it  is  wise  to 
inquire  whether  these  are  good,  and 
if  not,  wherein  lies  the  badness.  And 
I  do  say  that  the  worst  note  of  you 
youngsters  is  this  impatience,  this 
scorn  of  the  fathers  who  bore  you. 
Any  one  who  will  give  you  a 
stone  or  a  handful  of  mud  to  fling  at 
their  monuments  is  the  man  for  your 
money.  You  think  that  reading  and 
writing  come  by  nature,  and  when  any 
one  older  than  yourselves  warns  you 
of  your  mistake,  you  toss  your  heads 
and  cry  Philistine.  Philistine  !  I  am 
sick  of  that  cant.  The  man  who  first 
taught  Englishmen  that  cry  did  an 
evil  deed.  He  is  responsible  for  half 
the  laziness,  selfishness,  vanity  and 
folly  of  this  generation.  You  paint 
bad  pictures,  and  you  write  bad  books 
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(bad  too  often  in  more  ways  than  one), 
and  then  because  the  public  (which  is 
an  ass,  if  you  please,  but  in  the  main  a 
sober  well-conditioned  ass)  won't  buy 
your  work,  instead  of  trying  to  do 
better,  you  turn  to  and  rail  at  those 
who  have  found  a  market,  and  are 
content  to  sell  therein  such  wares  as 
it  has  pleased  God  to  give  them  heads 
and  hands  to  fashion.  And  who  are 
the  men  with  whom  you  are  allying 
yourselves — to  whom  you  call  to  come 
over  and  help  you1?  You  talk  of  the 
Academy  being  a  clique  !  Why  these 
are  the  very  men  who  have  spilled 
their  lives  among  the  cliques  ;  who 
have  wasted  all  their  years  contending 
that  black  is  white,  and  that  two  and 
two  do  not  make  four.  If  this  admir- 
able work  of  theirs  is  kept  unjustly 
out  of  Burlington  House,  why  do  they 
not  send  it  elsewhere  1  There  are 
galleries  enough  and  to  spare  which 
should,  heaven  knows,  be  glad  enough 
to  get  it.  And  these  are  the  men  you 
rely  on  to  form  a  sort  of  Co-operative 


Paradise  of  Art,  where  the  lions  and 
the  lambs  shall  lie  down  together,  and 
the  third-rate  imitators  of  French 
brutality  shall  join  hands  with  the 
young  upstarts  who  decline  to  be 
hampered  with  such  old-world  banali- 
ties as  perspective  and  right  drawing, 
and  all  shall  be  forgivenesses  of  injuries 
and  amicablenesses  !  A  pretty  sort  of 
Home-Rule  you  arecrying  for !  I  should 
uncommonly  like  to  be  present,  at  a 
safe  distance,  at  the  first  ballot  of 
your  Universal  Artistic  Suffrage  ! 
There — I've  done  :  I've  put  my  pipe 
out  and  myself  in  a  passion  !  " 

Dick  and  Harry  sat  silent ;  but 
Merton,  turning  with  a  smile  to  Tom, 
said,  "Well,  my  easy-going  young 
friend,  and  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Doctor's  sermon? " 

"  I  think,"  said  Tom,  "  that  he  must 
be  uncommon  dry,  and  that  I  hear 
Flibbertigibbet  with  the  oysters." 

"  Mon  due  parle,"  murmured  Mer- 
ton, getting  off  the  sofa,  "  et  meme  il 
parle  bien." 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


WITH  this  in  view  Melbury  took  her 
out  for  a  walk,  a  custom  of  his  when 
he  wished  to  say  anything  specially  im- 
pressive. Their  way  was  over  the  top 
of  that  lofty  ridge  dividing  their  wood- 
land from  the  cider  district,  whence 
they  had  in  the  spring  beheld  the 
miles  of  apple-trees  in  bloom.  All 
was  now  deep  green.  The  spot  re- 
called to  Grace's  mind  the  last  occa- 
sion of  her  presence  there,  and  she 
said,  "  The  promise  of  an  enormous 
apple-crop  is  fulfilling  itself,  is  it  not1? 
I  suppose  Giles  is  getting  his  mills 
and  presses  ready." 

This  was  just  what  her  father  had 
not  come  there  to  talk  about.  With- 
out replying  he  raised  his  arm,  and 
moved  his  finger  till  he  fixed  it  at  a 
point.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  you  see 
that  plantation  reaching  over  the  hill 
like  a  great  slug,  and  just  behind  the 
h.ll  a  particularly  green  sheltered 
bottom  1  That's  where  Mr.  Fitzpiers's 
family  were  lords  of  the  manor  for  I 
don't  know  how  many  hundred  years, 
and  there  stands  the  village  of  Buck- 
bury  Fitzpiers.  A  wonderful  property 
'twas— wonderful  !  " 

"  But  they  are  not  lords  of  the 
manor  there  now." 

"Why,  no.  But  good  and  great 
folk  fall  as  well  as  little  and  foolish. 
The  only  ones  representing  the  family 
now,  I  believe,  are  our  doctor  and  a 
maiden  lady  living  I  don't  know  where. 
You  can't  help  being  happy,  Grace, 
in  allying  yourself  with  such  a  roman- 
tical  family.  You'll  feel  as  if  you've 
stepped  into  history." 

"  We've  been  at  Hintock  as  long  as 
they've  been  at  Buckbury ;  is  it  not 


so  1     You  say  our  name  occurs  in  old 
deeds  continually." 

"  Oh  yes — as  yeomen,  copyholders 
and  such  like.  But  think  how  much 
better  this  will  be  for  'ee.  You'll  be 
living  a  high,  perusing  life,  such  as 
has  now  become  natural  to  you  ;  and 
though  the  doctor's  practice  is  small 
here  he'll  no  doubt  go  to  a  dashing 
town  when  he's  got  his  hand  in,  and 
keep  a  stylish  carriage,  and  you'll  be 
brought  to  know  a  good  many  ladies 
of  excellent  society.  If  you  should 
ever  meet  me  then,  Grace,  you  can 
drive  past  me,  looking  the  other  way. 
I  shouldn't  expect  you  to  speak  to 
me,  or  wish  such  a  thing — unless  it 
happened  to  be  in  some  lonely  private 
place  where  't wouldn't  lower  ye  at  all. 
Don't  think  such  men  as  neighbour 
Giles  your  equal.  He  and  I  shall  be 
good  friends  enough,  but  he's  not  for 
the  like  of  you.  He's  lived  our  rough 
and  homely  life  here,  and  his  wife's 
life  must  be  rough  and  homely  like- 
wise." 

So  much  pressure  could  not  but  pro- 
duce some  displacement.  As  Grace 
was  left  very  much  to  herself,  she 
took  advantage  of  one  fine  day  before 
Fitzpiers's  return  to  drive  into  the 
aforesaid  vale  where  stood  the  village 
of  Buckbury  Fitzpiers.  Leaving  her 
father's  man  at  the  inn  with  the 
horse  and  gig,  she  rambled  onwards 
to  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  stood 
in  a  field  hard  by.  She  had  no  doubt 
that  it  represented  the  ancient  strong- 
hold of  the  Fitzpiers  family. 

The  remains  were  few,  and  consisted 
mostly  of  remnants  of  the  lower  vault- 
ing, supported  on  low  stout  columns 
surmounted  by  the  crochet  capital  of 
the  period.  The  two  or  three  arches 
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of  these  vaults  that  were  still  in  posi- 
tion had  been  utilised  by  the  adjoining 
farmer  as  shelter  for  his  calves,  the 
floor  being  spread  with  straw,  amid 
which  the  young  creatures  rustled, 
cooling  their  thirsty  tongues  by  lick- 
ing the  quaint  Norman  carving,  which 
glistened  with  the  moisture.  It  was 
a  degradation  of  even  such  a  rude  form 
of  art  as  this  to  be  treated  so  grossly, 
she  thought,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
family  of  Fitzpiers  assumed  in  her 
imagination  the  hues  of  a  melancholy 
romanticism. 

It  was  soon  time  to  drive  home,  and 
she  traversed  the  distance  with  a  pre- 
occupied mind.  The  idea  of  so  modern 
a  man  in  science  and  aesthetics  as  the 
young  surgeon  springing  out  of  relics  so 
ancient  was  a  kind  of  novelty  she  had 
never  before  experienced.  The  com- 
bination lent  him  a  social  and  intellec- 
tual interest  which  she  dreaded,  so 
much  weight  did  it  add  to  the  strange 
influence  he  exercised  upon  her  when 
ever  he  came  near  her. 

In  an  excitement  whicli  was  not 
love,  not  ambition,  rather  a  fearful 
consciousness  of  hazard  in  the  air,  she 
awaited  his  return. 

Meanwhile  her  father  was  awaiting 
him  also.  In  his  house  there  was  an 
old  work  on  medicine,  published  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
to  put  himself  in  harmony  with  events 
Melbury  spread  this  work  on  his  knees 
when  he  had  done  his  day's  business, 
and  read  about  Galen,  Hippocrates, 
and  Herophilus  ;  of  the  dogmatic,  the 
empiric,  the  hermetical,  and  other 
sects  of  practitioners  that  have  arisen 
in  history  ;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
the  classification  of  maladies  and  the 
rules  for  their  treatment,  as  laid  down 
in  this  valuable  book  with  absolute 
precision.  Melbury  regretted  that 
the  treatise  was  so  old,  fearing  that  he 
might  in  consequence  be  unable  to  hold 
as  complete  a  conversation  as  he  could 
wish  with  Mr.  Fitzpiers,  primed,  no 
doubt,  with  more  recent  discoveries. 

The  day  of  Fitzpiers' s  return  ar- 
rived, and  he  sent  to  say  that  he 
would  call  immediately.  In  the  little 


time  that  was  afforded  for  putting  the 
house  in  order  the  sweeping  of  Mel- 
bury's  parlour  was  as  the  sweeping  of 
the  parlour  at  the  Interpreter's  whicli 
well-nigh  choked  the  Pilgrim.  At  the 
end  of  it  Mrs.  Melbury  sat  down, 
folded  her  hands  and  lips,  and  waited. 
Her  husband  restlessly  walked  in  and 
out  from  the  timber-yard,  stared  at  the 
interior  of  the  room,  jerked  out  "  ay. 
ay,"  and  retreated  again.  Between 
four  and  five  Fitzpiers  arrived,  hitch- 
ing his  horse  to  the  hook  outside  the 
door. 

As  soon  as  he  had  walked  in  and 
perceived  that  Grace  was  not  in  the 
room,  he  seemed  to  have  a  misgiving. 
Nothing  less  than  her  actual  presence 
could  long  keep  him  to  the  level  of 
this  impassioned  enterprise,  and  that 
lacking  he  appeared  as  one  who  wished 
to  retrace  his  steps. 

He  mechanically  talked  at  what  he 
considered  a  woodland  matron's  level 
of  thought  till  a  rustling  was  heard 
on  the  stairs,  and  Grace  came  in. 
Fitzpiers  was  for  once  as  agitated  as 
she.  Over  and  above  the  genuine 
emotion  which  she  raised  in  his  heart 
there  hung  the  sense  that  he  was 
casting  a  die  by  impulse  which  he 
might  not  have  thrown  by  judgment. 

Mr.  Melbury  was  not  in  the  room. 
Having  to  attend  to  matters  in  the 
yard,  he  had  delayed  putting  on  his 
afternoon  coat  and  waistcoat  till  the 
doctor's  appearance,  when,  not  wishing 
to  be  backward  in  receiving  him,  he 
entered  the  parlour  hastily  buttoning 
up  those  garments.  Grace's  fasti- 
diousness was  a  little  distressed  that 
Fitzpiers  should  see  by  this  action  the 
strain  his  visit  was  putting  upon  her 
father ;  and  to  make  matters  worse 
for  her  just  then,  old  Grammer  seemed 
to  have  a  passion  for  incessantly  pump- 
ing in  the  back  kitchen,  leaving  the 
doors  open  so  that  the  banging  and 
splashing  were  distinct  above  the  par- 
lour conversation. 

Whenever   the    chat   over   the   tea 

sank   into  pleasant  desultoriness  Mr. 

Melbury  broke    in    with    speeches  of 

laboured    precision    on    very    remote 
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topics,  as  if  lie  feared  to  let  Fitzpiers's 
mind  dwell  critically  on  the  subject 
nearest  the  hearts  of  all.  In  truth 
a  constrained  manner  was  natural 
enough  in  Melbury  just  now,  for  the 
greatest  interest  of  his  life  was  reach- 
ing its  crisis.  Could  the  real  have 
been  beheld  instead  of  the  corporeal 
merely,  the  corner  of  the  room  in 
which  he  sat  would  have  been  filled 
with  a  form  typical  of  anxious  sus- 
pense, large-eyed,  tight-lipped,  awaiting 
the  issue.  That  paternal  hopes  and 
fears  so  intense  should  be  bound  up  in 
the  person  of  one  child  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  and  not  have  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  larger  field  of  a 
whole  family,  involved  dangerous  risks 
to  future  happiness. 

Fitzpiers  did  not  stay  more  than  an 
hour,  but  that  time  had  apparently 
advanced  his  sentiments  towards  Grace, 
once  and  for  all,  from  a  vaguely  liques- 
cent to  an  organic  shape.  She  would 
not  have  accompanied  him  to  the  door, 
in  response  to  his  whispered  "  Come  !  " 
if  her  mother  had  not  said  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  "  Of  course,  Grace  ;  go  to 
the  door  with  Mr.  Fitzpiers."  Accord- 
ingly Grace  went,  both  her  parents 
remaining  in  the  room.  When  the 
young  pair  were  in  the  great  brick- 
floored  hall  the  lover  took  the  girl's 
hand  in  his,  drew  it  under  his  arm, 
and  thus  led  her  on  to  the  front  door, 
where  he  stealthily  kissed  hor. 

She  broke  from  him  trembling, 
blushed,  and  turned  aside,  hardly 
knowing  how  things  had  advanced  to 
this.  Fitzpiers  drove  off,  kissing  his 
hand  to  her,  and  waving  it  to  Melbury, 
who  was  visible  through  the  window. 
Her  father  returned  the  surgeon's 
action  with  a  great  flourish  of  his  own 
hand,  and  a  satisfied  smile. 

The  intoxication  that  Fitzpiers  had, 
as  usual,  produced  in  Grace's  brain 
during  the  visit  passed  off  somewhat 
with  his  withdrawal.  She  felt  like  a 
woman  who  did  not  know  what  she 
had  been  doing  for  the  previous  hour  ; 
but  supposed  with  trepidation  that  the 
afternoon's  proceedings,  though  vague, 
had  amounted  to  an  engagement  be- 


tween herself  and  the  handsome,  coer- 
cive, irresistible  Fitzpiers. 

This  visit  was  a  type  of  many  which 
followed  it  during  the  long  summer 
days  of  that  year.  Grace  was  borne 
along  upon  a  stream  of  reasonings, 
arguments,  and  persuasions,  supple- 
mented, it  must  be  added,  by  inclina- 
tions of  her  own  at  times.  No  woman 
is  without  aspirations,  which  may  be 
innocent  enough  within  certain  limits  ; 
and  Grace  had  been  so  trained  socially 
and  educated  intellectually,  as  to  see 
clearly  enough  a  pleasure  in  the 
position  of  wife  to  such  a  man  as 
Fitzpiers.  His  material  standing  of 
itself,  either  present  or  future,  had 
little  in  it  to  give  her  ambition,  but 
the  possibilities  of  a  refined  and  culti- 
vated inner  life,  of  subtle  psycho- 
logical intercourse,  had  their  charm. 
It  was  this  rather  than  any  vulgar 
idea  of  marrying  well  which  caused 
her  to  float  with  the  current,  and  to 
yield  to  the  immense  influence  which 
Fitzpiers  exercised  over  her  whenever 
she  shared  his  society. 

Any  observer  would  shrewdly  have 
prophesied  that  whether  or  not  she 
loved  him  as  yet  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  she  was  pretty  sure  to  do  so  in 
time. 

One  evening  just  before  dusk  they 
had  taken  a  rather  long  walk  together, 
and  for  a  short  cut  homeward  passed 
through  the  shrubberies  of  Hintock 
House — still  deserted,  and  still  blankly 
confronting  with  its  sightless  shuttered 
windows  the  surrounding  foliage  and 
slopes.  Grace  was  tired,  and  they 
approached  the  wall,  and  sat  together 
on  one  of  the  stone  sills — still  warm 
with  the  sun  that  had  been  pouring 
its  rays  upon  them  all  the  afternoon. 

"  This  place  would  just  do  for  us, 
would  it  not,  dearest  ? "  said  her  be- 
trothed, as  they  sat,  turning  and 
looking  idly  at  the  old  facade. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Grace,  plainly 
showing  that  no  such  fancy  had  ever 
crossed  her  mind.  "  She  is  away  from 
home  still,"  Grace  added  in  a  minute, 
rather  sadly,  for  she  could  not  forget 
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that  she  had  somehow  lost  the  valuable 
friendship  of  the  lady  of  this  bower. 

"  Who  is  1 — oh,  you  mean  Mrs. 
Charmond.  Do  you  know,  dear,  that 
at  one  time  I  thought  you  lived  here1?" 

"  Indeed  ]  "  said  Grace.  "  How  was 
that?" 

He  explained,  as  far  as  he  could  do 
so  without  mentioning  his  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  it  was  otherwise  ;  and 
then  went  on :  "  "Well,  never  mind 
that.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing. There  is  one  detail  of  our 
wedding  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
leave  to  me.  My  inclination  is  not  to 
be  married  at  the  horrid  little  church 
here,  with  all  the  yokels  staring 
round  at  us,  and  a  droning  parson 
reading." 

"Where  then  can  it  be?  At  a 
church  in  town  1  " 

"  No.  Not  at  a  church  at  all.  At 
a  registry  office.  It  is  a  quieter, 
snugger,  and  more  convenient  place  in 
every  way." 

"  Oh,"  said  she  with  real  distress. 
"  How  can  I  be  married  except  at 
church,  and  with  all  my  dear  friends 
round  me !  " 

"  Yeoman  Winterborne  among 
them." 

"  Yes — why  not  ?  You  know  there 
was  nothing  serious  between  him  and 
me." 

"  You  see,  dear,  a  noisy,  bell-ringing 
marriage  at  church  has  this  objection 
in  our  case  ;  it  would  be  a  thing  of 
report  a  long  way  round.  Now  I  would 
gently,  as  gently  as  possible,  indicate 
to  you  how  inadvisable  such  publicity 
would  be  if  we  leave  Hintock,  and  I 
purchase  the  practice  that  I  contem- 
plate purchasing  at  Budmouth — hardly 
more  than  twenty  miles  off.  Forgive 
my  saying  that  it  will  be  far  better  if 
nobody  there  knows  where  you  come 
from,  nor  anything  about  your  parents. 
Your  beauty  and  knowledge  and  man- 
ners will  carry  you  anywhere  if  you 
are  not  hampered  by  such  retrospective 
criticism." 

"  But  could  it  not  be  a  quiet  cere- 
mony, even  at  church?"  she  pleaded. 

"  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  going 


there  !  "  he  said  a  trifle  impatiently. 
"  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  and  the 
shorter  and  simpler  it  is  made  the 
better.  People  don't  go  to  church 
when  they  take  a  house,  or  even  when 
they  make  a  will." 

"  Oh,  Edgar — I  don't  like  to  hear 
you  speak  like  that.'' 

"  Well,  well— I  didn't  mean  to.  But 
I  have  mentioned  as  much  to  your 
father,  who  has  made  no  objection ; 
and  why  should  you?" 

She  gave  way,  deeming  the  point 
one  on  which  she  ought  to  allow 
sentiment  to  give  way  to  policy — if 
there  were  indeed  policy  in  his  plan. 
But  she  was  indefinably  depressed  as 
they  walked  homeward. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HE  left  her  at  the  door  of  her  father's 
house.  As  he  receded  and  was  clasped 
out  of  sight  by  the  filmy  shades,  he 
impressed  Grace  as  a  man  who  hardly 
appertained  to  her  existence  at  all. 
Cleverer,  greater  than  herself,  one 
outside  her  mental  orbit,  as  she  con- 
sidered him,  he  seemed  to  be  her  ruler 
rather  than  her  equal,  protector,  and 
dear  familiar  friend. 

The  disappointment  she  had  experi- 
enced at  his  wish,  the  shock  given  to 
her  girlish  sensibilities  by  his  irrever- 
ent views  of  marriage,  together  with 
the  sure  and  near  approach  of  the  day 
fixed  for  committing  her  future  to  his 
keeping,  made  her  so  restless  that  she 
could  scarcely  sleep  at  all  that  night. 
She  rose  when  the  sparrows  began  to 
walk  out  of  the  roof-holes,  sat  on  the 
floor  of  her  room  in  the  dim  light, 
and  by  and  by  peeped  out  behind  the 
window  curtains.  It  was  even  now 
day  out  of  doors,  though  the  tones  of 
morning  were  feeble  and  wan,  and  it 
was  long  before  the  sun  would  be  per- 
ceptible in  this  overshadowed  vale. 
Not  a  sound  came  from  any  of  the 
outhouses  as  yet.  The  tree-trunks, 
the  road,  the  outbuildings,  the  garden, 
every  object,  wore  that  aspect  of  mes- 
meric fixity  which  the  suspensive 
quietude  of  daybreak  lends  to  such 
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scenes.  Outside  her  window  helpless 
immobility  seemed  to  be  combined 
with  intense  consciousness  ;  a  medita- 
tive inertness  possessed  all  things, 
oppressively  contrasting  with  her  own 
active  emotions.  Beyond  the  road 
were  some  cottage  roofs  and  orchards  ; 
over  these  roofs  and  over  the  apple- 
trees  behind,  high  up  the  slope,  and 
backed  by  the  plantation  on  the  crest, 
was  the  house  yet  occupied  by  her 
future  husband,  the  rough-cast  front 
showing  whitely  through  its  creepers. 
The  window-shutters  were  closed,  the 
bedroom  curtains  closely  drawn,  and 
not  the  thinnest  coil  of  smoke  rose 
from  the  rugged  chimneys. 

Something  broke  the  stillness.  The 
front-door  of  the  house  she  was  gazing 
at  opened  softly,  and  there  came  out 
into  the  porch  a  female  figure,  wrapped 
in  a  large  shawl,  beneath  which  was 
visible  the  white  skirt  of  a  long  loose 
garment.  A  grey  arm,  stretching 
from  within  the  porch,  adjusted  the 
shawl  over  the  woman's  shoulders  ;  it 
was  withdrawn  and  disappeared,  the 
door  closing  behind  her. 

The  woman  went  quickly  down  the 
box-edged  path  between  the  rasp- 
berries and  currants,  and  as  she 
walked  her  well-developed  form  and 
gait  betrayed  her  individuality.  It 
was  Suke  Damson,  the  affianced  one  of 
simple  young  Tim  Tangs.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  she  entered  the 
shelter  of  the  tall  hedge,  and  only  the 
top  of  her  head  could  be  seen  hasten- 
ing in  the  direction  of  her  own 
dwelling. 

Grace  had  recognised,  or  thought 
she  recognised,  in  the  grey  arm 
stretching  from  the  porch,  the  sleeve 
of  .a  dressing-gown  which  Mr.  Fitzpiers 
had  been  wearing  on  her  own  memor- 
able visit  to  him.  Her  face  fired  red. 
She  had  just  before  thought  of  dress- 
ing herself  and  taking  a  lonely  walk 
under  the  trees,  so  coolly  green  this 
early  morning  ;  but  she  now  sat  down 
on  her  bed  and  fell  into  reverie.  It 
seemed  as  if  hardly  any  time  had 
passed  when  she  heard  the  household 
moving  briskly  about,  and  breakfast 


preparing  down  stairs  ;  though,  on 
rousing  herself  to  robe  and  descend, 
she  found  that  the  sun  was  throwing 
his  rays  completely  over  the  tree-tops, 
a  progress  of  natural  phenomena  de- 
noting that  at  least  three  hours  had 
elapsed  since  she  last  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

When  attired  she  searched  about 
the  house  for  her  father ;  she  found 
him  at  last  in  the  garden,  stooping  to 
eyamine  the  potatoes  for  signs  of 
disease.  Hearing  her  rustle  he  stood 
up  and  stretched  his  back  and  arms, 
saying,  "  Morning  t'ye,  Gracie.  I 
congratulate  ye.  It  is  only  a  month 
to-day  to  the  time  !  " 

She  did  not  answer,  but,  without 
lifting  her  dress,  waded  between  the 
dewy  rows  of  tall  potato-green  into 
the  middle  of  the  plot  where  he  was. 
"  I  have  been  thinking  very  much 
about  my  position  this  morning — ever 
since  it  was  light,"  she  began  excitedly, 
and  trembling  so  that  she  could  hardly 
stand.  "  And  I  feel  it  is  a  false  one. 
I  wish  not  to  marry  Mr.  Fitzpiers.  I 
wish  not  to  marry  anybody  ;  but  I'll 
marry  Giles  Winterborne  if  you  say  I 
must  as  an  alternative." 

Her  father's  face  settled  into 
rigidity,  he  turned  pale,  and  came 
deliberately  out  of  the  plot  before  he 
answered  her.  She  had  never  seen 
him  look  so  incensed  before. 

"  Now,  hearken  to  me,"  he  said. 
"There's  a  time  for  a  woman  to  alter 
her  mind  ;  and  there's  a  time  when 
she  can  no  longer  alter  it,  if  she  has 
any  right  eye  to  her  parents'  honour 
and  the  seemliness  of  things.  That 
time  has  come.  I  won't  say  to  ye,  you 
shall  marry  him.  But  I  will  say,  that 
if  you  refuse,  I  shall  for  ever  be 
ashamed  and  a  weary  of  ye  as  a 
daughter,  and  shall  look  upon  you  as 
the  hope  of  my  life  no  more.  What 
do  you  know  about  life  and  what  it 
can  bring  forth,  and  how  you  ought 
to  act  to  lead  up  to  best  ends  1  Oh, 
you  are  an  ungrateful  maid,  Grace ; 
you've  seen  that  fellow  Giles,  and  he 
has  got  over  ye ;  that's  where  the 
secret  lies,  I'll  warrant  me  !  " 
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"  Xo,  father,  no  !  It  is  not  Giles — 
it  is  something  I  cannot  tell  you  of — " 

"  "Well,  make  fools  of  us  all ;  make 
us  laughing-stocks  ;  break  it  off  ;  have 
your  own  way  !  " 

"  But  who  knows  of  the  engagement 
as  yet ;  how  can  breaking  it  disgrace 
you  ? " 

Melbury  then  by  degrees  admitted 
that  lie  had  mentioned  the  eucmo'ement 

o     o 

to  this  acquaintance  and  to  that,  till 
she  perceived  that  in  his  restlessness 
and  pride  he  had  published  it  every- 
where. She  went  dismally  away  to  a 
bower  of  laurel  at  the  top  of  the  gar- 
den. Her  father  followed  her. 

"  It  is  that  Giles  Winterborne  !  "  he 
said  with  an  upbraiding  gaze  at  her. 

"  ISTo,  ib  is  not ;  though  for  that 
matter  you  encouraged  him  once,"  she 
said,  troubled  to  the  verge  of  despair. 
"  It  is  not  Giles,  it  is  Mr.  Fitzpiers." 

"  You've  had  a  tiff— a  lovers'  tiff — 
that's  all,  I  suppose?" 

"It  is  some  woman — 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  you  are  jealous.  The  old 
story.  Don't  tell  me.  Now  do  you 
bide  here.  I'll  send  Fitzpiers  to  you. 
I  saw  him  smoking  in  front  of  his 
house  but  a  minute  bygone." 

He  went  off  hastily  out  of  the  gar- 
den-gate and  down  the  lane.  But  she 
would  not  stay  where  she  was  ;  and 
edging  through  a  slit  in  the  garden 
fence  walked  away  into  the  wood. 
•Just  about  here  the  trees  were  large 
and  wide  apart,  and  there  was  no 
undergrowth,  so  that  she  could  be 
seen  to  some  distance ;  a  sylph-like 
greenish-white  creature,  as  toned  by 
the  sunlight  and  leafage.  She  heard 
a  footfall  crushing  dead  leaves  behind 
her,  and  found  herself  reconnoitred  by 
Fitzpiers  himself,  approaching  gay  and 
fresh  as  the  morning  around  them. 

His  remote  gaze  at  her  had  been  one 
of  mild  interest  rather  than  of  rapture. 
But  she  looked  so  lovely  in  the  green 
world  about  her  ;  her  pink  cheeks,  her 
simple  light  dress,  and  the  delicate 
flexibility  of  her  movement  acquired 
such  rarity  from  their  wild-wood  set- 
ting, that  his  eyes  kindled  as  he  drew 
near. 


"My  darling,  what  is  it?  Your 
father  says  you  are  in  the  pouts,  and 
jealous,  and  I  don't  know  what.  Ha  ! 
ha !  ha  !  as  if  there  were  any  rival  to 
you,  except  vegetable  nature,  in  this 
home  of  recluses  !  We  know  better." 

"  Jealous  ;  oh.  no,  it  is  not  so,"  said 
she  gravely.  "That's  a  mistake  of  his 
and  yours,  sir.  I  spoke  to  him  so 
closely  about  the  question  of  marriage 
with  you  that  he  did  not  apprehend 
my  state  of  mind." 

"But  there's  something  wrong — 
eh?"  he  asked,  eying  her  narrowly, 
and  bending  to  kiss  her.  She  shrank 
away,  and  his  purposed  kiss  miscarried. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  said,  more 
seriously  for  this  little  defeat. 

She  made  no  answer  beyond,  "  Mr. 
Fitzpiers,  I  have  had  no  breakfast,  I 
must  go  in." 

"  Come/'  he  insisted,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  her.  "  Tell  me  at  once,  I  say." 

It  was  the  greater  strength  against 
the  smaller  ;  but  she  was  mastered  less 
by  his  manner  than  by  her  own  sense 
of  the  unfairness  of  silence.  "  I  looked 
out  of  the  window,"  she  said  with  hesi- 
tation. "  I'll  tell  you  by  and  by.  I 
must  go  indoors.  I  have  had  no 
breakfast." 

By  a  sort  of  divination  his  conjec- 
ture went  straight  to  the  fact.  "  Nor 
I,"  said  he  lightly.  "Indeed,  I  rose 
late  to-day.  I  have  had  a  broken 
night,  or  rather  morning.  A  girl  of 
the  village — I  don't  know  her  name — 
came  and  rang  at  my  bell  as  soon  as  it 
was  light — between  four  and  five  I 
should  think  it  was — perfectly  mad- 
dened with  an  aching  tooth.  As 
nobody  heard  her  ring  she  threw  some 
gravel  at  my  window,  till  at  last  I 
heard  her  and  slipped  on  my  dressing- 
gown  and  went  clown.  The  poor  thing 
begged  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to 
take  out  her  tormentor,  if  I  dragged 
her  head  off.  Down  she  sat  and  out 
it  came  ;  a  lovely  molar,  not  a  speck 
upon  it ;  and  off  she  went  with  it  in 
her  handkerchief,  much  contented, 
though  it  would  have  done  good  work 
for  her  for  fifty  years  to  come." 

It    was   all    so   plausible — so    com- 
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pletely  explained.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  incident  in  the  wood  on  old 
Midsummer  eve,  Grace  felt  that  her 
suspicions  were  unworthy  and  absurd, 
and  with  the  readiness  of  an  honest 
heart  she  jumped  at  the  opportunity 
of  honouring  his  word.  At  the  moment 
of  her  mental  libration  the  bushes 
about  the  garden  had  moved,  and  her 
father  emerged  into  the  shady  glade. 
"  Well,  I  hope  it  is  made  up  ? "  he  said 
cheerily. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Eitzpiers,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Grace,  whose  eyes  were 
shyly  bent  downwards. 

"  Now,"  said  her  father,  "  tell  me, 
the  pair  of  ye,  that  you  still  mean  to 
take  one  another  for  good  and  all ; 
and  on  the  strength  o't  you  shall  have 
another  couple  of  hundred  paid  down. 
I  swear  it  by  the  name." 

Fitzpiers  took  her  hand.  "  We 
declare  it,  do  we  not,  my  dear  Grace  ?  " 
said  he. 

Relieved  of  her  doubt,  somewhat 
overawed,  and  ever- anxious  to  please, 
she  was  disposed  to  settle  the  matter ; 
yet,  woman-like,  she  would  not  relin- 
quish her  opportunity  of  asking  a  con- 
cession of  some  sort,  "  If  our  wedding 
can  be  at  church,  I  say  yes,"  she 
answered  in  a  measured  voice.  "  If 
not,  I  say  no." 

Fitzpiers  was  generous  in  his  turn. 
"  It  shall  be  so,"  he  rejoined  gracefully. 
"  To  holy  church  we'll  go — and  much 
good  may  it  do  us." 

They  returned  through  the  bushes 
indoors,  Grace  walking,  full  of  thought, 
between  the  other  two,  somewhat  com- 
forted both  by  Fitzpiers's  ingenious 
explanation  and  by  the  sense  that  she 
was  not  to  be  deprived  of  a  religious 
ceremony.  "  So  let  it  be,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "Pray  God  it  is  for  the  best." 
From  this  hour  there  was  no  serious 
attempt  at  recalcitration  on  her  part. 
Fitzpiers  kept  himself  continually  near 
her,  dominating  any  rebellious  im- 
pulse, and  shaping  her  will  into  pas- 
sive concurrence  with  all  his  desires. 
Apart  from  his  lover-like  anxiety  to 
possess  her,  the  few  golden  hundreds 
of  the  timber-dealer,  ready  to  hand, 


formed  a  warm  background  to  Grace's 
lovely  face,  and  went  some  way  to 
remove  his  uneasiness  at  the  prospect 
of  endangering  his  professional  and 
social  chances  by  an  alliance  with  the 
family  of  a  simple  countryman. 

The  interim  closed  up  its  perspective 
surely  and  silently.  Whenever  Grace 
had  any  doubts  of  her  position,  the 
sense  of  contracting  time  was  like  a 
shortening  chamber :  at  other  moments 
she  was  comparatively  blithe.  Day 
after  day  waxed  and  waned  ;  the  one 
or  two  woodmen  who  sawed,  shaped, 
spokeshaved  on  her  father's  premises 
at  this  inactive  season  of  the  year, 
regularly  came  and  unlocked  the  doors 
in  the  morning,  locked  them  in  the 
evening,  supped,  leant  over  their  gar- 
den-gates for  a  whiff  of  evening  air, 
and  to  catch  any  last  and  furthest 
throb  of  news  from  the  outer  world, 
which  entered  and  expired  at  Little 
Hintock  like  the  exhausted  swell  of  a 
wave  in  some  innermost  cavern  of 
some  innermost  creek  of  an  embayed 
sea ;  yet  no  news  interfered  with  the 
nuptial  purpose  at  their  neighbour's 
house.  The  sappy  green  twig-tips  of 
the  season's  growth  would  not,  she 
thought,  be  appreciably  woodier  on  the 
day  she  became  a  wife,  so  near  was 
the  time ;  the  tints  of  the  foliage 
would  hardly  have  changed.  Every- 
thing was  so  much  as  usual  that  no 
itinerant  stranger  would  have  supposed 
a  woman's  fate  to  be  hanging  in  the 
balance  at  that  summer's  decline. 

But  there  were  preparations,  imagin- 
able readily  enough  by  those  who  had 
special  knowledge.  In  the  remote  and 
fashionable  town  of  Sandbourne  some- 
thing was  growing  up  under  the  hands 
of  several  persons  who  had  never  seen 
Grace  Melbury,  never  would  see  her, 
or  care  anything  about  her  at  all, 
though  their  creation  had  such  in- 
teresting relation  to  her  life  that  it 
would  inclose  her  very  heart  at  a 
moment  when  that  heart  would  beat, 
if  not  with  more  emotional  ardour,  at 
least  with  more  emotional  turbulence 
than  at  any  previous  time. 
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Why  did  Mrs.  Dollery's  van,  instead 
of  passing  along  at  the  end  of  the 
smaller  village  to  Great  Hintock 
direct,  turn  one  Saturday  night  into 
Little  Hintock  Lane,  and  never  pull  up 
till  it  reached  Mr.  Melbury's  gates  1 
The  gilding  sheen  of  evening  fell  upon 
a  large  flat  box,  not  less  than  a  yard 
square  and  safely  tied  with  cord,  as  it 
was  handed  out  from  under  the  tilt 
with  a  great  deal  of  care.  But  it  was 
not  heavy  for  its  size  ;  Mrs.  Dollery 
herself  carried  it  into  the  house.  Tim 
Tangs,  the  hollow-turner,  Bawtree, 
Suke  Damson,  and  others,  looked 
knowing  and  made  remarks  to  each 
other  as  they  watched  its  entrance. 
Melbury  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
timber-shed  in  the  attitude  of  a  man 
to  whom  such  an  arrival  was  a  trifling 
domestic  detail  with  which  he  did  not 
condescend  to  be  concerned.  Yet  he 
well  divined  the  contents  of  that  box, 
and  was  in  truth  all  the  while  in  a 
pleasant  exaltation  at  the  proof  that 
thus  far,  at  any  rate,  no  disappoint- 
ment had  supervened.  While  Mrs. 
Dollery  remained — which  was  rather 
long,  from  her  sense  of  the  importance 
of  her  errand — he  went  into  the  out- 
house ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  had  her 
say,  been  paid,  and  had  rumbled  away, 
he  entered  the  dwelling,  to  find  there 
what  he  knew  he  should  find — his  wife 
and  daughter  in  a  flutter  of  excitement 
over  the  wedding-gown,  just  arrived 
from  the  leading  dressmaker  of  Sand- 
bourne  watering-place  aforesaid. 

During  these  weeks  Giles  Winter- 
borne  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of.  At  the  close  of  his  tenure  in 
Hintock  he  had  sold  some  of  his  furni- 
ture, packed  up  the  rest — a  few  pieces 
endeared  by  associations,  or  necessary 
to  his  occupation — in  the  house  of  a 
friendly  neighbour,  and  gone  away. 
People  said  that  a  certain  laxity  had 
crept  into  his  life  ;  that  he  had  never 
gone  near  a  church  latterly,  and  had 
been  sometimes  seen  on  Sundays  with 
unblacked  boots,  lying  on  his  elbow 
under  a  tree,  with  a  cynical  gaze  at 
surrounding  objects.  He  was  likely 
to  return  to  Hintock  when  the  cider- 


making  season  came  round,  his  ap- 
paratus being  stored  there,  and  travel 
with  his  mill  and  press  from  village  to 
village. 

The  narrow  interval  that  stood 
before  the  day  diminished  yet.  There 
was  in  Grace's  mind  sometimes  a  cer- 
tain anticipative  satisfaction,  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  she  would  be 
the  heroine  of  an  hour ;  moreover,  she 
was  proud,  as  a  cultivated  woman,  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  cultivated  man.  It 
was  an  opportunity  denied  very  fre- 
quently to  young  women  in  her 
position,  nowadays  not  a  few ;  those 
in  whom  parental  discovery  of  the 
value  of  education  has  implanted  tastes 
which  parental  circles  fail  to  gratify. 
But  what  an  attenuation  was  this  cold 
pride  of  the  dream  of  her  youth,  in 
which  she  had  pictured  herself  walking 
in  state  towards  the  altar,  flushed  by 
the  purple  light  and  bloom  of  her  own 
passion,  without  a  single  misgiving  as 
to  the  sealing  of  the  bond,  and 
fervently  receiving  as  her  due 

' '  The  homage  of  a  thousand  hearts  ;  the  fond 
deep  love  of  one." 

Everything  had  been  clear  then,  in 
imagination  ;  now  something  was  un- 
defined. She  had  little  carking 
anxieties  ;  a  curious  fatefulness  seemed 
to  rule  her,  and  she  experienced  a 
mournful  want  of  some  one  to  confide 
in. 

The  day  loomed  so  big  and  nigh 
that  her  prophetic  ear  could  in  fancy 
catch  the  noise  of  it,  hear  the  murmur 
of  the  villagers  as  she  came  out  of 
church,  imagine  the  jangle  of  the 
three  thin-toned  Hintock  bells.  The 
dialogues  seemed  to  grow  louder,  and 
the  ding-ding-dong  of  those  three 
crazed  bells  more  persistent.  She 
awoke  :  the  morning  had  come. 

Five  hours  later  she  was  the  wife  of 
Fitzpiers. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  chief  hotel  at  Sherton- Abbas  was 
an  old  stone-fronted  inn  with  a  yawn- 
ing arch,  under  which  vehicles  were 
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driven  by  stooping  coachmen  to  back 
premises  of  wonderful  cornmodiousness. 
The  windows  to  the  street  were  mul- 
lioned  into  narrow  lights,  and  only 
commanded  a  view  of  the  opposite 
houses  ;  hence  perhaps  it  arose  that 
the  best  and  most  luxurious  private 
sitting-room  that  the  inn  could  afford 
overlooked  the  nether  parts  of  the 
establishment,  where  beyond  the  yard 
were  to  be  seen  gardens  and  orchards, 
now  bossed,  nay  encrusted,  with  scarlet 
and  gold  fruit,  stretching  to  infinite 
distance  under  a  luminous  lavender 
mist.  The  time  was  early  autumn, 


"  When  the  fair  apples,  red  as  evening  sky. 


Do  bend  the  tree  unto  the  fruitful  "round. 


When  juicy  pears,  and  berries  of  black  dye 


Do  dance  in  air,  and  call  the  eyes  around. 


The  landscape  confronting  the  window 
might  indeed  have  been  part  of  the 
identical  stretch  of  country  which  the 
youthful  Chatterton  had  in  his  mind. 

In  this  room  sat  she  who  had  been 
the  maiden  Grace  Melbury  till  the 
finger  of  fate  touched  her  and  turned 
her  to  a  wife.  It  was  two  months 
after  the  wedding,  and  she  was  alone. 
Fitzpiers  had  walked  out  to  see  the 
abbey  by  the  light  of  sunset,  but  she 
had  been  too  fatigued  to  accompany 
him.  They  had  reached  the  last  stage 
of  a  long  eight-weeks'  tour,  and  were 
going  on  to  Hintock  that  night. 

In  the  yard  between  Grace  and  the 
orchards  there  progressed  a  scene  na- 
tural to  the  locality  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  An  apple-mill  and  press  had 
been  erected  on  the  spot,  to  which 
some  men  were  bringing  fruit  from 
divers  points  in  mawn-baskets,  while 
others  were  grinding  them,  and  others 
wringing  down  the  pomace,  whose 
sweet  juice  gushed  forth  into  tubs  and 
pails.  The  superintendent  of  these 
proceedings,  to  whom  the  others  spoke 
as  master,  was  a  young  yeoman  of 
prepossessing  manner  and  aspect,  whose 
form  she  recognised  in  a  moment.  He 
had  hung  his  coat  to  a  nail  of  the  out- 
house wall,  and  wore  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up  beyond  his  elbows,  to  keep 
them  unstained  while  he  rammed  the 


pomace  into  the  bags  of  horsehair. 
Fragments  of  apple-rind  had  alighted 
upon  the  brim  of  his  hat — probably 
from  the  bursting  of  a  bag — while 
brown  pips  of  the  same  fruit  were 
sticking  among  the  down  upon  his  fine 
round  arms. 

She  realised  in  a  moment  how  he 
had  come  there.  Down  in  the  heart 
of  the  apple  -  country  nearly  every 
farmer  kept  up  a  cider-making  appa- 
ratus and  wring-house  for  his  own  use, 
building  up  the  pomace  in  great  straw 
"cheeses,"  as  they  were  called;  but 
here,  on  the  margin  of  Pomona's  plain, 
was  a  debatea  ble  land  neither  orchard 
nor  sylvan  exclusively,  where  the 
apple-produce  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
warrant  each  proprietor  in  keeping  a 
mill  of  his  own.  This  was  the  field  of 
the  travelling  cider-maker.  His  press 
and  mill  were  fixed  to  wheels  instead 
of  being  set  up  in  a  cider-house  ;  and 
with  a  couple  of  horses,  buckets,  tubs, 
strainers,  and  an  assistant  or  two,  he 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  deriv- 
ing very  satisfactory  returns  for  his 
trouble  in  such  a  prolific  season  as  the 
present. 

The  back  parts  of  the  town  were 
just  now  abounding  with  apple-gather- 
ings. They  stood  in  the  yards  in  carts, 
baskets,  and  loose  heaps  ;  and  the  blue 
stagnant  air  of  autumn  which  hung 
over  everything  was  heavy  with  a 
sweet  cidery  smell.  Cakes  of  pomace 
lay  against  the  walls  in  the  yellow 
sun,  where  they  were  drying  to  be 
used  as  fuel.  Yet  it  was  not  the  great 
make  of  the  year  as  yet ;  before  the 
standard  crop  came  in  there  accumu- 
lated, in  abundant  times  like  this,  a 
large  superfluity  of  early  apples,  and 
windfalls  from  the  trees  of  later  har- 
vest, which  would  not  keep  long.  Thus 
in  the  baskets,  and  quivering  in  the 
hopper  of  the  mill,  she  saw  specimens 
of  mixed  dates,  including  the  mellow 
countenances  of  streaked-jacks,  codlins, 
costards,  stubbards,  ratheripes,  and 
other  well-known  friends  of  her 
ravenous  youth. 

Grace  watched  the  head  man  with 
interest.  The  slightest  sigh  escaped 
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her.  Perhaps  she  thought  of  the  day 
— not  so  far  distant — when  that  friend 
of  her  childhood  had  met  her  by  her 
father's  arrangement  in  this  same 
town,  warm  with  hope,  though  diffi- 
dent, and  trusting  in  a  promise  rather 
implied  than  given.  Or  she  might 
have  thought  of  days  earlier  yet — days 
of  childhood — when  her  mouth  was 
somewhat  more  ready  to  receive  a  kiss 
from  his  than  was  his  to  bestow  one. 
However,  all  that  was  over.  She  had 
felt  superior  to  him  then,  and  she  felt 
superior  to  him  now. 

She  wondered  why  he  never  looked 
towards  her  open  window.  She  did 
not  know  that  in  the  slight  commotion 
caused  by  their  arrival  at  the  inn  that 
afternoon  Winterborne  had  caught 
sight  of  her  through  the  archway,  had 
turned  red,  and  was  continuing  his 
work  with  more  concentrated  attention 
on  the  very  account  of  his  discovery. 
Robert  Creedle,  too,  who  travelled 
with  Giles,  had  been  incidentally  in- 
formed by  the  ostler  that  Dr.  Fitzpiers 
and  his  young  wife  were  in  the  hotel ; 
after  which  news  Creedle  kept  shaking 
his  head  and  saying  to  himself  "  Ah  !  " 
very  audibly,  between  his  thrusts  at 
the  screw  of  the  cider-press. 

"  Why  the  deuce  do  you  sigh  like 
that,  Robert?"  asked  Winterborne  at 
last. 

"  Ah,  maister — 'tis  my  thoughts — 
'tis  my  thoughts  !  .  .  .  .  Yes,  ye've 
lost  a  hundred  load  o'  timber  well 
seasoned  ;  ye've  lost  five  hundred 
pound  in  good  money  ;  ye've  lost  the 
stone-windered  house  that's  big  enough 
to  hold  a  dozen  families ;  ye've  lost 
your  share  of  half-a-dozen  good  wag- 
gons and  their  horses  ;— all  lost!  — 
through  your  letting  slip  she  that  was 
once  yer  own  !  " 

"  Good  God,  Creedle,  you'll  drive  me 
mad  !  "  said  Giles  sternly.  "  Don't 
speak  of  that  any  more  ! " 

Thus  the  subject  had  ended  in  the 
yard.  Meanwhile,  the  passive  cause 
of  all  this  loss  still  regarded  the  scene. 
She  was  beautifully  dressed  ;  she  was 
seated  in  the  most  comfortable  room 
that  the  inn  afforded ;  her  long  jour- 


ney had  been  full  of  variety,  and 
almost  luxuriously  performed — for 
Fitzpiers  did  not  study  economy  where 
pleasure  was  in  question.  Hence  it 
perhaps  arose  that  Giles  and  all  his 
belongings  seemed  sorry  and  common 
to  her  for  the  moment — moving  in  a 
plane  so  far  removed  from  her  own  of 
late  that  she  could  scarcely  believe 
she  had  ever  found  congruity  therein. 
"  No — I  could  never  have  married 
him  !  "  she  said,  gently  shaking  her 
head.  "Dear  father  was  right.  It 
would  have  been  too  rough  a  life  for 
me."  And  she  looked  at  the  rings 
of  sapphire  and  opal  upon  her  white 
and  slender  fingers  that  had  been  gifts 
from  Fitzpiers. 

Seeing  that  Giles  still  kept  his  back 
turned,  and  with  a  little  of  the  above- 
described  pride  of  life — easily  to  be 
understood,  and  possibly  excused,  in 
a  young,  inexperienced  woman  who 
thought  she  had  married  well — she 
said  at  last,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
"  Mr.  Winterborne  !  " 

He  appeared  to  take  no  heed,  and 
she  said  a  second  time,  "  Mr.  Winter- 
borne  ! " 

Even  now  he  seemed  not  to  hear, 
though  a  person  close  enough  to  him 
to  see  the  expression  of  his  face  might 
have  doubted  it ;  and  she  said  a  third 
time,  with  a  timid  loudness,  "  Mr. 
Winterborne!  What,  have  you  for- 
gotten my  voice  ?  "  She  remained 
with  her  lips  parted  in  a  welcoming 
smile. 

He  turned  without  surprise,  and 
came  deliberately  towards  the  window. 
"  Why  do  you  call  me?  "  he  said,  with 
a  sternness  that  took  her  completely 
unawares,  his  face  being  now  pale. 
"  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  see  me 
here  moiling  and  muddling  for  my 
daily  bread  while  you  are  sitting  there 
in  your  success,  that  you  can't  refrain 
from  opening  old  wounds  by  calling 
out  my  name?  " 

She  flushed,  and  was  struck  dumb 
for  some  moments ;  but  she  forgave 
his  unreasoning  anger,  knowing  so  well 
in  what  it  had  its  root.  "  I  am  sorry 
I  offended  you  by  speaking,  Giles," 
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she  replied.  "  Believe  me,  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  that.  I  could  hardly  sit 
here  so  near  you  without  a  word  of 
recognition." 

Winterborne's  heart  had  swollen  big 
and  his  eyes  grown  moist  by  this  time, 
so  much  had  the  gentle  answer  of  that 
familiar  voice  moved  him.  He  assured 
her  hurriedly,  and  without  looking  at 
her,  that  he  was  not  angry.  He  then 
managed  to  ask  her,  in  a  clumsy,  con- 
strained way,  if  she  had  had  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  seen  many  interesting 
sights.  She  spoke  of  a  few  places  that 
she  had  visited,  and  so  the  time  passed 
till  he  withdrew  to  take  his  place  at 
one  of  the  levers  which  pulled  round 
the  screw. 

Forgotten  her  voice !  Indeed,  he 
had  not  forgotten  her  voice,  as  his 
bitterness  showed.  But  though  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  he  had  reproached 
her  keenly,  his  second  mood  was  a  far 
more  tender  one — that  which  could 
regard  her  renunciation  of  such  as  he 
as  her  glory  and  her  privilege,  his  own 
fidelity  notwithstanding.  He  could 
have  declared  with  a  contemporary 
poet — 

"  If  I  forget, 
The  salt  creek  may  forget  the  ocean  ; 

If  I  forget 
The   heart   whence   ilows   my   heart's   bright 

motion, 

May  I  sink  meanlier  than  the  worst, 
Abandoned,  outcast,  crushed,  accurst, — 
If  I  forget. 

"  Though  you  forget, 
No  word  of  mine  shall  mar  your  pleasure  ; 

Though  you  forget, — 
You  filled  my  barren  life  with  treasure, 
You  may  withdraw  the  gift  you  gave, 
You  still  are  queen,  I  still  am  slave, 

Though  you  forget." 

•  She  had  tears  in  her  eyes  at  the 
thought  that  she  could  not  remind 
him  of  what  he  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered ;  that  not  herself  but  the  pres- 
sure of  events  had  dissipated  the 
dreams  of  their  early  youth.  Grace 
was  thus  unexpectedly  worsted  in  her 
encounter  with  her  old  friend.  She 
had  opened  the  window  with  a  faint 
sense  of  triumph,  but  he  had  turned  it 
into  sadness  ;  she  did  not  quite  com- 


prehend the  reason  why.  In  truth  it 
was  because  she  was  not  cruel  enough 
in  her  cruelty.  If  you  have  to  use 
the  knife,  use  it,  say  the  great  sur- 
geons ;  arid  for  her  own  peace  Grace 
should  have  contemned  Winterborne 
thoroughly  or  not  at  all.  As  it  was, 
on  closing  the  window  an  indescribable 
— some  might  have  said  dangerous — 
pity  quavered  in  her  bosom  for  him. 

Presently  her  husband  entered  the 
room,  and  told  her  what  a  wonderful 
sunset  there  Avas  to  be  seen. 

"  I  have  not  noticed  it.  But  I  have 
seen  somebody  out  there  that  we 
know,"  she  replied,  looking  into  the 
court. 

Fitzpiers  followed  the  direction 
of  her  eyes,  and  said  he  did  not 
recognise  anybody. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Wintcrborne — there  he 
is"  cider-making.  He  combines  that 
with  his  other  business,  you  know." 

"Oh — that  fellow,"  said  Fitzpiers, 
his  curiosity  becoming  extinct. 

She,  reproachfully;  "What,  call 
Mr.  •  Winterborno  a  fellow,  Edgar  ? 
It  is  true  I  was  just  saying  to  myself 
that  I  never  could  have  married  him  ; 
but  I  have  much  regard  for  him,  and 
always  shall." 

"  Well,  do  by  all  means,  my  dear 
one.  I  dare  say  I  am  inhuman,  and 
supercilious,  and  contemptibly  proud 
of  my  poor  old  ramshackle  family ; 
but  I  do  honestly  confess  to  you  that 
I  feel  as  if  I  belonged  to  a  different 
species  from  the  people  who  are  work- 
ing in  that  yard." 

"And  from  me  too,  then.  For  my 
blood  is  no  better  than  theirs." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  droll  sort 
of  awakening.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
startling  anomaly  that  this  woman  of 
the  tribe  without  should  be  standing 
there  beside  him  as  his  wife,  if  his 
sentiments  were  as  he  had  said.  In 
their  travels  together  she  had  ranged 
so  unerringly  at  his  level  in  ideas, 
tastes,  and  habits,  that  he  had  almost 
forgotten  how  his  heart  had  played 
havoc  with  his  principles  in  taking 
her  to  him. 

"  Ah    you — you    are    refined    and 
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educated    into    something    quite    dif- 
ferent," he  said  self-assuringly. 

"  I  don't  quite  like  to  think  that," 
she  murmured  with  soft  regret.  "  And 
I  think  you  under  -  estimate  Giles 
Winterborne.  Remember  I  was 
brought  up  with  him.  till  I  was  sent 
away  to  school,  so  I  cannot  be  radi- 
cally different.  At  any  rate  I  don't 
feel  so.  That  is  no  doubt  my  fault, 
and  a  great  blemish  in  me.  But  I 
hope  you  will  put  up  with  it,  Edgar." 

Fitzpiers  said  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  do  so,  and  as  it  was  now  getting 
on  for  dusk  they  prepared  to  perform 
the  last  stage  of  their  journey,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  Hintock  before  it  grew 
very  late. 

In  less  than  half-an-hour  they 
started,  the  cider-makers  in  the  yard 
having  ceased  their  labours  and  gone 
away,  so  that  the  only  sounds  audible 
there  now  were  the  trickling  of  the 
juice  from  the  tightly-screwed  press, 
and  the  buzz  of  a  single  wasp,  which 
had  drunk  itself  so  tipsy  that  it  was 
unconscious  of  nightfall.  Grace  was 
very  cheerful  at  the  thought  of  being 
soon  in  her  sylvan  home ;  but  Fitz- 
piers sat  beside  her  almost  silent.  An 
indescribable  oppressiveness  had  over 
taken  him  with  the  near  approach  of 
the  journey's  end  and  the  realities  of 
life  that  lay  there. 

"  You  don't  say  a  word,  Edgar," 
she  observed.  "  Aren't  you  glad  to 
get  back  ?  I  am." 

"  You  have  friends  here.  I  have 
none." 

"But  my  friends  are  yours." 

"  Oh  yes — in  that  sense." 

The  conversation  languished,  and 
they  drew  near  the  end  of  Hintock 
Lane.  It  had  been  decided  that  they 
should,  at  least  for  a  time,  take  up 
their  abode  in  her  father's  roomy 
house,  one  wing  of  which  was  quite  at 
their  service,  being  almost  disused  by 
the  Melburys.  "Workmen  had  been 
painting,  papering,  and  white-washing 
this  set  of  rooms  in  the  wedded  pair's 
absence ;  and  so  scrupulous  had  been 
the  timber-dealer  that  there  should 
occur  no  hitch  or  disappointment  on 


their  arrival  that  not  the  smallest 
detail  remained  undone.  To  make  it 
all  complete  a  ground-floor  room  had 
been  fitted  up  as  a  surgery,  with  an 
independent  outer  door,  to  which  Fitz- 
piers's  brass  plate  was  screwed — for 
mere  ornament,  such  a  sign  being 
quite  superfluous  where  everybody 
knew  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
his  neighbours  for  miles  round. 

Melbury  and  his  wife  welcomed  the 
twain  with  affection,  and  all  the  house 
showed  them  deference.  They  went 
up  to  explore  their  rooms,  that  opened 
from  a  passage  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
staircase,  the  entrance  to  which  could 
be  shut  off  on  the  landing  by  a  door 
that  Melbury  had  hung  for  the  piir- 
pose.  A  friendly  fire  was  burning  in 
the  grate,  although  it  was  not  cold. 
Fitzpiers  said  it  was  too  soon  for  any 
sort  of  meal,  they  only  having  dined 
shortly  before  leaving  Sherton- Abbas  ; 
he  would  walk  across  to  his  old  lodg- 
ing to  learn  how  his  deputy  had  got 
on  in  his  absence. 

In  leaving  Melbury's  door  he  looked 
back  at  the  house.  There  was  economy 
in  living  under  that  roof — and  economy 
was  desirable ;  but  in  some  way  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement ; 
it  immersed  him  so  deeply  in  son-in- 
lawship  to  Melbury.  He  went  on  to 
his  former  residence ;  his  deputy  was 
out,  and  Fitzpiers  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  his  old  landlady. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Cox  ;  what's  the  best 
news?"  he  asked  of  her  with  cheery 
weariness. 

She  was  a  little  soured  at  losing,  by 
his  marriage,  so  profitable  a  tenant  as 
the  surgeon  had  proved  to  be  during 
his  residence  under  her  roof  ;  and  the 
more  so  in  there  being  hardly  the 
remotest  chance  of  her  getting  such 
another  settler  in  the  Hintock  soli- 
tudes. "  'Tis  what  I  don't  wish  to 
repeat,  sir  ;  least  of  all  to  you,"  she 
mumbled. 

"  Never  mind  me,  Mrs.  Cox  ;  go 
ahead." 

"It  is  what  people  say  about 
your  hasty  marrying,  Dr.  Fitzpiers. 
Whereas  they  won't  believe  you  know 
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such  clever  doctrines  in  physic  as  they 
once  supposed  of  ye,  seeing  as  you 
could  marry  into  Mr.  Melbury's  family, 
which  is  only  Hintock-born,  such  as 
me." 

"They  are  kindly  welcome  to  their 
opinion,"  said  Fitzpiers,  not  allowing 
himself  to  recognise  that  he  winced. 
"  Anything  else  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  s/te's  come  home  at  last." 

"Who's  she?" 

"  Mrs.  Charmond." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Fitzpiers,  with 
but  slight  interest.  "  I've  never  seen 
her." 

"  She  has  seen  you,  sir,  whether 
or  no." 

"  Never." 

"  Yes.  She  saw  you  in  some  hotel 
or  street  for  a  minute  or  two  whilst 
you  were  away  travelling,  and  acci- 
dentally heard  your  name  ;  and  when 
she  made  some  remark  about  you, 
Miss  Ellis — that's  her  maid — told  her 
you  was  on  your  wedding  tower  with 
Mr.  Melbury's  daughter ;  and  she 
said,  '  He  ought  to  have  done  better 
than  that.  1  fear  he  has  spoilt  his 
chances,'  she  says." 

Fitzpiers  did  not  talk  much  longer 
to  this  cheering  housewife,  and  walked 
home  with  no  very  brisk  step.  He 
entered  the  door  quietly,  and  went 
straight  up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room 
extemporised  for  their  use  by  Melbury 
in  his  and  his  bride's  absence,  expect- 
ing to  find  her  there  as  he  had  left 
her.  The  fire  was  burning  still,  but 
there  were  no  lights  ;  he  looked  into 
the  next  apartment  fitted  up  as  a 
little  dining-room,  but  no  supper  was 
laid.  He  went  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  heard  a  chorus  of  voices 
in  the  timber  -  merchant's  parlour 
below,  Grace's  being  occasionally 
intermingled. 

Descending,  and  looking  into  the 
room  from  the  doorway,  he  found 
quite  a  large  gathering  of  neighbours 
and  other  acquaintances,  praising  and 
congratulating  Mrs.  Fitzpiers  on  her 
return,  among  them  being  the  dairy- 
man, Farmer  Bawtree,  and  the  master 
blacksmith,  from  Great  Hintock  ;  also 


the  cooper,  the  hollow-turner,  the  ex- 
ciseman, and  some  others,  with  their 
wives,  who  lived  hard  by.  Grace — 
girl  that  she  was — had  quite  forgotten 
her  new  dignity,  and  her  husband's  : 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  blushing 
and  receiving  their  compliments  with 
all  the  pleasure  of  old  comradeship. 

Fitzpiers  experienced  a  profound  dis- 
taste for  the  situation.  Melbury  was 
nowhere  in  the  room,  but  Melbury's 
wife,  perceiving  the  doctor,  came  to 
him.  "We  thought,  Grace  and  I," 
she  said,  "that  as  they  have  called, 
hearing  you  were  come,  we  could  do 
no  less  than  ask  them  to  supper ;  and 
then  Grace  proposed  that  we  should 
all  sup  together  as  it  is  the  first  night 
of  your  return." 

By  this  time  Grace  had  come  round 
to  him.  "  Is  it  not  good  of  them  to- 
welcome  me  so  warmly  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, with  tears  of  friendship  in 
her  eyes.  "  After  so  much  good  feel- 
ing I  could  not  think  of  our  shutting 
ourselves  up  awray  from  them  in  our 
own  dining-room." 

"  Certainly  not — certainly  not,"  said 
Fitzpiers.  And  he  entered  the  room 
with  the  heroic  smile  of  a  martyr. 

As  soon  as  they  sat  down  to  table 
Melbury  came  in,  and  seemed  to  see  at 
once  that  Fitzpiers  would  much  rather 
have  received  no  such  demonstrative 
reception.  He  thereupon  privately 
chid  his  wife  for  her  forwardness  in 
the  matter.  Mrs.  Melbury  declared 
that  it  was  as  much  Grace's  doing  as 
hers,  after  which  there  was  no  more  to 
be  said  by  that  young  woman's  tender 
father.  By  this  time  Fitzpiers  was 
making  the  best  of  his  position  among 
the  wide-elbowed  and  genial  company 
who  sat  eating  and  drinking,  laughing 
and  joking  around  him  ;  and  getting 
warmed  himself  by  the  good  cheer  he 
was  obliged  to  admit  that,  after  all, 
the  supper  was  not  the  least  enjoyable 
he  had  ever  known. 

At  times,  however,  the  words  about 
his  having  spoiled  his  opportunities, 
repeated  to  him  as  coming  from  Mrs. 
Charmond,  haunted  him  like  a  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Then  his  manner 
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would  become  suddenly  abstracted.  At 
one  moment  he  would  mentally  put  an 
indignant  query  why  Mrs.  Charmond 
or  any  other  woman  should  make  it 
her  business  to  have  opinions  about  his 
opportunities  ;  at  another  he  thought 
that  he  could  hardly  be  angry  with 
her  for  taking  an  interest  in  the 
doctor  of  her  own  parish.  Then  ho 
would  drink  a  glass  of  grog  and  so 
get  rid  of  the  misgiving.  These  hitches 
and  quaffings  were  soon  perceived  by 
Grace  as  well  as  by  her  father ;  and 
hence  both  of  them  were  much  relieved 
when  the  first  of  the  guests  to  dis- 
cover that  the  hour  was  growing  late 
rose  and  declared  that  he  must  think 
of  moving  homewards.  At  the  words 
Melbury  rose  as  alertly  as  if  lifted  by 
a  spring ;  and  in  ten  minutes  they 
were  gone. 

"  Now,  Grace,"  said  her  husband  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  with 
her  in  their  private  apartments,  "  we've 
had  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and  every- 
body has  been  very  kind.  But  we 
must  come  to  an  understanding  about 
our  way  of  living  here.  If  we  con- 
tinue in  these  rooms  there  must  be  no 
mixing  in  with  your  people  below. 
I  can't  stand  it,  and  that's  the 
truth." 

She  had  been  sadly  surprised  at  the 
suddenness  of  his  distaste  for  those 
old-fashioned  woodland  forms  of  life 
which  in  his  courtship  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  regard  with  so  much  interest. 
But  she  assented  in  a  moment. 

"  We  must  be  simply  your  father's 
tenants,"  he  continued,  "  and  our 
goings  and  comings  must  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  if  we  lived  elsewhere." 

"  Certainly,  Edgar — I  quite  see  that 
it  must  be  so." 

"  But  you  joined  in  with  all  those 
people  in  my  absence,  without  know- 
ing whether  I  should  approve  or  dis- 
approve. When  I  came  I  couldn't 
help  myself  at  all." 

She,  sighing  :  "  Yes — I  see  I  ought 
to  have  waited ;  though  they  came  un- 
expectedly, and  I  thought  I  had  acted 
for  the  best." 


Thus  the  discussion  ended,  and  the 
next  day  Fitzpiers  went  on  his  old 
rounds  as  usual.  But  it  was  easy  for 
so  supersubtle  an  eye  as  his  to  discern, 
or  to  think  he  discerned,  that  he  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  an  extrinsic, 
unfathomed  gentleman  of  limitless 
potentiality,  scientific  and  social ;  but 
as  Mr.  Melbury's  compeer,  and  there- 
fore in  a  degree  only  one  of  them- 
selves. The  Hintock  woodlanders 
held  with  all  the  strength  of  inherited 
conviction  to  the  aristocratic  prin- 
ciple, and  as  soon  as  they  had  dis- 
covered that  Fitzpiers  was  one  of  the 
old  Buckbury  Fitzpierses  they  had 
accorded  to  him  for  nothing  a  touch- 
ing of  hat-brims,  promptness  of  ser- 
vice, and  deference  of  approach,  which 
Melbury  had  to  do  without  though  he 
paid  for  it  over  and  over.  But  now, 
having  proved  a  traitor  to  his  own 
cause  by  this  marriage,  Fitzpiers  was 
believed  in  no  more  as  a  superior 
hedged  by  his  own  divinity  ;  while  as 
doctor  he  began  to  be  rated  no  higher 
than  old  Jones  whom  they  had  so  long 
despised. 

His  few  patients  seemed  in  his  two 
months'  absence  to  have  dwindled  con- 
siderably in  number,  and  no  sooner 
had  ho  returned  than  there  came  to 
him  from,  the  Board  of  Guardians  a 
complaint  that  a  pauper  had  been 
neglected  by  his  substitute.  In  a  fit 
of  pride  Fitzpiers  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
Union,  which  had  been  the  nucleus  of 
his  practice  here. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  came 
indoors  one  evening  to  Grace,  more 
briskly  than  usual.  "  They  have 
written  to  me  again  about  that  prac- 
tice in  Budmouth  that  I  once  negoti- 
ated for,"  he  said  to  her.  "The 
premium  asked  is  eight  hundred 
pounds,  and  I  think  that  between 
your  father  and  myself  it  ought  to 
be  raised.  Then  we  can  get  away 
from  this  place  for  ever." 

The  question  had  been  mooted  be- 
tween them  before,  and  she  was  not 
unprepared  to  consider  it.  They  had 
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not  proceeded  far  with  the  discussion 
when  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and 
in  a  minute  Grammer  ran  up  to  say 
that  a  message  had  arrived  from 
Hintock  House  requesting  Doctor 
Fitzpiers  to  attend  there  at  once. 
Mrs.  Charmond  had  met  with  a  slight 
accident  through  the  overturning  of 
her  carriage. 

"  This  is  something,  anyhow,"  said 
Fitzpiers,  rising  with  an  interest  which 
he  could  not  have  denned.  "  I  have 


had  a  presentiment  that  this  mysteri- 
ous woman  and  I  were  to  be  better 
acquainted." 

The  latter  words  were  murmured  to 
himself  alone. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Grace  as  soon 
as  he  was  ready.  "  I  shall  be  asleep 
probably  when  you  return." 

"  Good-night,"  he  replied  inatten- 
tively, and  went  down  stairs.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  their  marriage  that 
he  had  left  her  without  a  kiss. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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